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The  Embryo  of  a  Giant 

T"E  ARRIVED  at  Schenectady  about  1  p.m.,”  wrote  a 
' /  traveler  in  the  Ariel  magazine  in  1829.  “As  soon  as 
V  V  the  stage  stopped  at  the  Hotel,  even  before  the  driver 
could  undo  the  door,  up  stept  a  large,  muscular  fellow  and  bawled 
out  at  the  highest  pitch  of  polite  etiquette,  ‘Gentlemen,  do  you  go 
to  the  West?’  ‘We  do,’  was  the  reply.  ‘The  packet  starts  at  two 
o’clock,  gentlemen;  you  had  better  take  your  passage  and  secure 
your  births;  only  3/2  cents  per  mile,  gentlemen,  and  two  shillings 
a  meal,  with  best  accomodations  and  a  very  superior  boat,  gen¬ 
tlemen.’  ‘Hang  his  boat,  gentlemen,  don’t  take  passage  in  her!’ 
said  a  second  fellow.  ‘I’ll  take  you  for  less  than  half  the  money 
in  a  devilish  fine  boat  and  charge  you  but  a  shilling  a  meal.’  By 
this  time  there  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  more,  all  anxious  for  us 
to  engage  our  passage  with  them  at  almost  any  price  we  pleased.” 

When  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed  in  1825,  and  passenger 
packets  began  running— no,  creeping  would  be  more  truthful- 
over  it  from  Buffalo,  it  was  quickly  seen  that  their  logical  eastern 
terminal  must  be  at  Schenectady.  They  would  have  little  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  traveler  farther  east  than  that,  for  the  canal  from 
Schenectady  to  the  Hudson  River  and  Albany  followed  the  sinu¬ 
ous  and  precipitous  course  of  the  Mohawk  River,  crossing  that 
stream  twice  and  being  impeded  by  several  locks,  so  that  it  took 
more  than  a  day  to  cover  the  forty  miles’  distance  between  the 
two  cities.  Across  country,  the  distance  was  no  more  than  seven¬ 
teen  miles  by  wagon  road,  and  so  stagecoaches  plied  over  it, 
carrying  local  passengers  as  well  as  those  who  expected  to  take 
the  canal  packets  for  the  West.  Several  packet  companies  came 
into  existence,  and  their  solicitors  became  an  interesting  phe¬ 
nomenon  and  a  nuisance,  as  the  traveler  quoted  above  indicates. 
Fights  among  them  on  the  wharf  became  a  common  occurrence. 
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It  is  remarkable  to  observe  how  quickly  after  the  completion 
of  the  canal  the  idea  of  spanning  that  short  distance  between 
Albany— a  city  then  of  some  25,000  population— and  Schenectady, 
no  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  capital  city’s  size,  came  into  being; 
also  how  quickly  this  occurred  after  the  steam  locomotive  was 
brought  into  workable  form  in  England.  George  Stephenson 
opened  the  Stockton  &  Darlington  and  drew  its  first  train  with 
a  locomotive  on  September  27,  1825.  The  grand  celebration  of 
the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  took  place  a  month  later,  during 
the  last  few  days  of  October.  And  two  months  later,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  there  appeared  in  the  Schenectady  Cabinet  a  modest  paid 
notice  stating  that— 

APPLICATION  will  be  made  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New-York,  at  the  approaching  session,  for  an  act  to  incorporate 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rail  Road  Company,  with  an  exclusive 
grant  for  a  term  of  years,  for  the  construction  of  a  Rail  Road  be¬ 
twixt  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rivers,  with  a  capital  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  increased  to  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  if  necessary,  and  to  receive  such  certain  tolls  on  the 
same,  as  may  seem  fit  for  the  legislature  to  grant. 

This  unsigned  notice  was  inserted  by  a  middle-aged,  English- 
born  citizen  of  Duanesburgh,  a  few  miles  west  of  Schenectady. 
George  William  Featherstonhaugh,  described  as  a  “tall,  elegant 
gentleman,”  was  also  a  man  of  varied  attainments  who  left  his 
mark  indelibly  upon  our  history,  but  who  is  so  nearly  forgotten 
now  that  he  has  gone  unnoticed  by  the  recently  compiled  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  American  Biography— one  of  the  inexplicable  omissions 
of  that  otherwise  pretty  comprehensive  work.  Nor  is  he  men¬ 
tioned  in  some  so-called  histories  of  American  railways.  Born  in 
London  in  1780,*  he  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  broadened  his 
scholarship  by  five  years  of  travel  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
With  ample  means,  he  came  to  America  in  1806,  and  two  years 
later  married  the  daughter  of  James  Duane,  member  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  first  mayor  of  New  York  after  the  Revolution, 
and  later  United  States  judge.  A  pretty  story  is  told  of  how 
Featherstonhaugh  saw  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  a  team  run- 

*  The  Featherstonhaughs  were  an  old  north-of -England  family^  the  an¬ 
cestral  demesne  being  in  Northumberland.  The  railroad  promoter’s  ances¬ 
tors  took  valiant  part  in  the  warfare  which  raged  along  the  English-Scottish 
border  in  previous  centuries,  as  is  proven  by  a  passage  in  Scott  s  Marmion 
( Canto  I,  XIII ) . 
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rung  away  with  a  carriage  in  which  there  was  only  a  beautiful 
young  lady.  At  peril  of  his  life  he  leaped  to  the  bits  of  the 
frightened  horses,  halted  them,  and  lo!  the  young  lady,  Miss 
Duane,  and  he  proved  to  have  been  made  for  each  other. 

Featherstonhaugh  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Duanes- 
burgh,  built  a  handsome  mansion  there  and  became  a  gentleman 
farmer,  going  in  extensively  for  the  breeding  of  blooded  cattle 
*  and  sheep.  But  he  was  a  man  of  multifarious  interests,  two  of 
his  favorite  hobbies  being  geology  and  railroads.  For  several 
years  he  had  been  studying  every  word  written  about  railroads, 
every  report  of  progress  on  them  in  England.  The  only  man  who 
really  preceded  him  in  an  effort  to  organize  a  railroad  company 
for  public  service  in  this  country  *  was  Colonel  John  Stevens  of 
New  Jersey,  who  had  obtained  a  charter  for  a  railroad  in  his  own 
state  (but  couldn’t  finance  it),  and  had  even  tried  to  induce  the 
Erie  Canal  commissioners  to  build  a  railroad— mounted  on  low 
posts— instead  of  a  canal  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  Had  his  argu¬ 
ments  prevailed,  the  New  York  Central— as  the  track  along  that 
course  eventually  became— might  have  been  the  first  railroad 
built  in  America. 

The  public-spirited  publisher  of  the  Schenectady  Cabinet ,  for¬ 
warding  proof  of  his  little  announcement  to  Featherstonhaugh, 
wrote,  “If  the  application  succeeds,  my  bill  for  advertising  will 
be  $1.56”  (for  six  weeks’  insertion)  “—if  it  does  not  succeed— 
nothing.” 

We  do  not  know,  but  Featherstonhaugh  might  have  been  the 
man  who  wrote  anonymously  in  the  Albany  Argus  several  months 
before,  urging  the  capitalists  of  that  city  to  comprehend  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  a  railroad  to  Schenectady,  to  prevent  Albany 
from  falling  into  decay  through  the  rivalry  of  Troy.  Featherston- 
haugh’s  argument  in  favor  of  his  project  was  of  course  smoother 
and  quicker  transportation  for  canal  travelers  between  Albany 
and  Schenectady;  but  one  suspects  that  he  was  chiefly  interested 
just  in  seeing  the  marvelous  thing  at  work  in  America,  and  as  a 
creation  of  his  own.  However  that  may  be,  in  this  unassuming 
little  announcement  in  1826  of  intent  to  create  a  sixteen-mile  rail¬ 
road  at  a  cost— it  was  hoped— of  no  more  than  $300,000,  one  finds 

*  There  were  several  tramways  purely  for  private  freight  hauling  which 
came  earlier,  including  the  one  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  described  by  this  author 
in  Steelway s  of  New  England ,  which  was  such  an  ambitious  attempt  that 
it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  first  railroad  in  America,  although  some  minor 
affairs  preceded  it. 
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the  germ  which  has  grown  into  the  vast  New  York  Central  system 
of  120  years  later,  one  of  the  two  mightiest  railroad  organisms  in 
the  United  States,  with  (as  of  1946)  10,748  miles  of  track— not 
including  second,  third  and  fourth  tracks,  yards  and  sidings— 
126,839  employees,  and  assets  (in  1946)  of  $2,161,415,781. 

Featherstonhaugh,  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Duane,  had  ac¬ 
quired  in-law  kinship  or  friendship  with  nearly  all  the  leading 
families  of  New  York  and  some  adjoining  states.  He  talked  rail¬ 
road  everywhere,  and  was  laughed  at  behind  his  back  by  many. 
Once  when  he  had  just  left  a  group  on  the  street  in  Schenectady, 
one  of  them  jerked  a  thumb  after  him  and  gibed,  “Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  wild  idea?  Why,  the  cars  couldn't  be  made  to  go 
fast  enough  between  here  and  Albany  to  keep  the  mosquitoes 
from  eating  the  passengers!” 

One  among  his  friends  was  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  of  Albany, 
popularly  known  as  the  Old  Patroon,  a  man  of  means  and  high 
character,  who  currently  was  also  a  member  of  Congress.  He 
became  a  co-petitioner  with  Featherstonhaugh  for  the  charter, 
and  subscribed  for  100  shares  of  stock,  paying  three  dollars  down 
on  each  of  them;  but  he  was  never  a  very  ardent  partisan  of  the 
project.  Naturally,  opposition  arose  at  once— as  always  in  the 
case  of  early  railroad  projects— from  the  Albany  &  Schenectady 
Turnpike  Company,  from  stage  line  proprietors  and  others,  and 
Van  Rensselaer  was  accused— again  as  usual— of  selfish  considera¬ 
tions.  Featherstonhaugh,  who  drew  the  act  of  incorporation,  had 
scarcely  gotten  it  on  its  way  through  the  Assembly  when  Van 
Rensselaer,  evidently  much  perturbed  in  mind,  wrote  him: 

I  have  brought  an  old  House  about  my  ears  by  signing  the  pe¬ 
tition.  I  have  written  I  will  withdraw  my  name  if  necessary,  the 
Albanians  think  the  city  will  be  ruined  and  the  trade  diverted  to 
my  land  below  the  overslaugh.  You  must  help  me  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

The  only  help  that  Featherstonhaugh  could  give  him  was  that 
of  logic,  and  this  he  did.  He  labored  arduously  in  the  Assembly 
for  the  charter,  and  it  passed  that  body  on  March  29,  1826,  by  a 
vote  of  99  to  8.  The  Senate  presented  a  more  difficult  problem, 
and  Featherstonhaugh  was  so  harassed  by  his  struggle  with  it  and 
by  critics  from  outside  that  in  a  moment  of  depression  he  wrote, 
one  day  in  April,  “My  life  here  is  very  uncomfortable;  I  am 
harassed  all  the  time.  The  public  controversy  into  which  I  have 
gotten  almost  lowers  me  in  my  own  estimation;”  but  then,  bright- 
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ening  a  little,  he  added,  “But  my  bill  will  pass  in  a  few  days,  and 
in  this  expectation  I  see  my  only  consolation.” 

The  bill  did  become  a  law  on  April  17;  but  it  had  been  so 
amended  by  the  politicians  that  it  was  later  found  unworkable. 
Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was— doubtless  at  Featherstonhaugh’s  instiga¬ 
tion-elected  as  president,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1832, 
though  he  attended  few  directors’  meetings,  performed  no  execu¬ 
tive  duties  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  developing  the  plans  for 
the  work.  In  June,  1828,  he  sold  80  of  his  100  shares  of  stock, 
leaving  himself  in  possession  of  only  20,  though  protesting  to 
Featherstonhaugh  that  “My  faith  is  still  strong  if  the  business  is 
well  managed  it  will  be  profitable  to  the  stockholders.”  In  May, 
1830,  he  timidly  bought  four  more  shares,  and  that  represented 
his  entire  holding. 

Of  the  five  directors  first  chosen,  three— Lynde  Gatlin,  Peter 
Augustus  Jay  and  Andrew  Edmeston— were  New  York  City  men, 
that  place  having  subscribed  most  largely  to  the  project— if  the 
subscriptions  could  be  called  large.  Lynde  Catlin  was  president 
of  the  Merchants  Bank  (where  for  some  time  the  meetings  of  the 
corporation  were  held),  and  he  became  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
company.  Edmeston  died  soon  after  organization,  and  Nicholas 
Fish  was  chosen  a  director  in  his  place. 

It  was  quickly  found  that  two  of  the  clauses  inserted  in  the  act 
during  its  passage  through  the  Legislature  rendered  it  practically 
impossible  for  the  stockholders  to  undertake  what  was  essentially 
a  gamble  on  so  precarious  a  foundation.  One  clause  made  the 
stockholders  “jointly  and  severally  and  personally  liable”  for  all 
debts  contracted  by  the  corporation  or  its  agents,  while  the  other 
provided  that  if  the  Legislature  at  any  time  within  five  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  road  took  a  notion  to  annul  its  charter  and 
seize  the  job,  it  could  do  so  by  repaying  to  the  corporation  the 
money  it  had  expended,  and  the  railroad  would  thereupon  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  state. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  1827,  seeking  al¬ 
leviation  of  these  two  provisions,  but  there  was  no  one  there  to 
push  it  as  should  have  been  done,  and  it  failed  to  pass.  Feather¬ 
stonhaugh  had  gone  to  England  with  his  wife  in  the  previous 
September  to  study  railroad  developments  in  that  country.  Peter 
Fleming,  the  company’s  engineer,  had  preceded  him,  and  the  two 
were  very  busy  for  months  on  end  studying  the  British  locomo¬ 
tives,  procuring  drawings,  models,  etc.  Featherstonhaugh  wrote 
to  one  of  the  New  York  Assemblymen,  a  personal  friend,  that 
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those  two  clauses  must  be  repealed,  “or  my  friends  will  not  sus¬ 
tain  me,  and  the  experiment  will  not  he  tried.”  The  June  direc¬ 
tors'  meeting  in  1828  asked  the  Legislature  for  relief  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  directors  to  nine,  but  nothing  was  done 
until  Featherstonhaugh  came  home  in  March.  Then  he  went  to 
work  upon  the  lawmakers  in  some  persuasive  or  resistless  way 
that  he  had,  with  the  result  that  the  offensive  items  were  repealed 
on  March  28,  and  the  directorate  increased  in  number  as  desired. 
Featherstonhaugh  reported  his  success  to  a  board  meeting  in  New 
York,  and  a  resolution  of  thanks  was  inscribed  upon  the  minutes, 
as  indeed  it  should  have  been. 

When  the  new  and  enlarged  directorate  was  chosen  in  May, 
Herman  LeRoy,  John  Jacob  Astor,  David  S.  Jones  and  James 
Duane  were  added  to  the  original  five.  Nothing  else  was  done 
that  year,  however,  possibly  because  of  a  new  disaster  which 
befell  Featherstonhaugh— and  when  he  didn't  act,  the  board  did 
little.  In  June,  his  dearly  beloved  wife  died.  His  two  daughters 
had  died  two  years  before,  and  he  was  now  left  with  only  a  son. 
But  in  the  autumn  the  directors  appointed  him,  Catlin  and  Astor 
as  a  committee  to  draft  measures  for  beginning  the  work.  Astor 
declined  to  serve,  pleading  poor  health,  though  it  does  not  seem 
that  it  would  have  been  much  of  a  physical  strain,  for  Feather¬ 
stonhaugh  as  usual  did  all  the  work,  possibly  with  some  assist¬ 
ance  from  Engineer  Fleming. 

That  was  a  bitter  winter.  In  January,  1829,  loaded  sleighs 
drove  on  the  Hudson  River  ice  from  Newburgh  to  Albany,  eighty- 
five  miles;  and  it  was  just  as  cold  in  February,  when  Featherston¬ 
haugh  shivered  down  from  Duanesburgh  to  New  York  in  drafty 
stage  coaches  to  present  his  report  on  the  thirteenth.  It  em¬ 
bodied  Fleming's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  road,  $275,366.29— 
nearly  double  what  Featherstonhaugh  had  guessed  it  four  years 
before.  It  included  a  long  dissertation  on  railroads,  principally 
upon  the  reduction  of  friction  by  the  use  of  rails,  a  subject  “which 
has  risen  to  great  importance  in  mechanics  and  promises  the  most 
important  results.  It  is  now  demonstrated  that  by  the  skilful 
application  of  this  branch  of  science,  the  power  of  a  horse  may  be 
multiplied  to  six  and  even  ten  times.” 

The  report  suggested  a  possible  testing  on  a  track  only  100  feet 
long,  but  the  board  decided  to  go  ahead,  and  so  ordered  that 
contracts  for  timber  and  grading  be  made,  Featherstonhaugh 
being  authorized  to  advertise  for  proposals.  A  payment  of  three 
dollars  per  share  on  stock  subscriptions  was  also  called  for. 
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Featherstonhaugh  reported  on  February  24  that  he  had  adver¬ 
tised  as  instructed. 

Then  in  the  next  two  weeks  some  mysterious  thing  happened; 
what  it  was  we  cannot  discover  now  and  may  never  know,  for 
there  is  no  hint  of  it  in  the  minutes,  and  no  discoverable  mention 
of  it  elsewhere.  Anyhow,  on  March  13,  at  a  meeting  from  which 
both  President  Van  Rensselaer  and  Vice-President  Featherston- 
haugh  were  absent,  resolutions  were  passed,  suspending  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  contracts  ordered  at  the  last  meeting  and  rescinding  the 
call  for  three  dollars  per  share  on  stock,  reducing  this  demand  to 
one  dollar  per  share.  We  search  in  vain  for  explanations.  If 
differences  had  arisen  between  Featherstonhaugh  and  the  others, 
there  is  no  ripple  of  them  in  the  minutes.  The  Board  met  again 
on  April  1,  with  Featherstonhaugh  present,  but  officially  there 
was  no  business  transacted— though  we  do  not  know  what  words 
may  have  passed,  off  the  record.  It  met  again  two  days  later, 
and  the  only  memorandum  of  this  meeting  says  that  it  ordered 
an  election  of  directors  on  May  25.  On  that  date  the  old  direc¬ 
tors  were  re-elected,  with  the  exception  of  Duane  and  Gatlin, 
who  retired,  their  seats  being  filled  by  James  Ren  wick  and  Mayor 
John  I.  DeGraff  of  Schenectady. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  new  board  on  July  14,  only  Fish, 
Astor,  LeRoy,  Jones  and  Jay  were  present.  These  re-elected  Van 
Rensselaer  as  president,  but  supplanted  Featherstonhaugh  with 
Fish  as  vice-president  and  made  Renwick  secretary.  One  week 
later  they  met  again,  and  as  the  very  first  business  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  they  perpetrated  another  of  the  mysteries  of  this  curious 
little  concern— a  strange  and  apparently  uncalled-for  resolution 
“on  motion  of  Mr.  Astor;—” 

Whereas,  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  Esq.,  who  at  the  late  elec¬ 
tion  was  chosen  a  director  of  this  incorporation  has  alone  of  all 
the  directors  resident  in  New  York  or  its  vicinity  not  taken  his 
seat  at  the  Board:  Resolved  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  ad¬ 
dress  him  a  letter  enquiring  whether  it  be  his  intention  to  serve 
as  a  director  or  not. 

The  statement  that  he  alone  of  all  the  directors  had  not  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  was  flatly  false.  In  the  two  meetings  since  the 
election,  only  six  directors,  the  same  six,  attended.  Why  were 
the  others  not  queried?  Neither  DeGraff  nor  President  Van 
Rensselaer— both  of  whom  lived  nearer  to  New  York  than  Feath¬ 
erstonhaugh— had  attended  either  of  these  meetings;  in  fact,  Van 
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Rensselaer  had  been  persistently  absent  for  months.  When  he 
finally  passed  from  the  presidency  three  years  later,  out  of  sixty- 
three  meetings  held  by  the  board  up  to  that  time,  he  had 
attended  only  eight.  Why  was  he  not  ordered  to  state  his  inten¬ 
tions?  This  curt  ultimatum  to  the  man  who  had  founded  and 
been  the  mainspring  of  the  organization,  than  whom  none  had 
been  more  constant  in  attendance  at  meetings,  none  so  tireless  in 
its  service,  appears  as  an  insolent  and  cruel  injustice. 

Just  after  his  re-election  to  the  board  a  few  weeks  earlier  he  had 
suffered  a  third  heavy  shock— the  destruction  by  fire  of  his  beau¬ 
tiful  home  at  Duanesburgh,  with  all  his  books  and  treasures. 
Some  consideration  might  have  been  allowed  him  on  this  score. 
The  resolution  has  a  strong  smell  of  personal  animus,  perhaps 
engendered  in  some  of  the  new  blood  that  had  come  into  the 
corporation  in  the  past  year.  However  that  may  be,  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  August  1,  the  board  received  an  equally  curt  note: 

Gentlemen: 

I  hereby  resign  my  situation  as  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 

Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rail  Road  Company. 

G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh 

Some  time  later  he  offered  his  601  shares  of  stock  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  it  was  voted  that  it  be  bought  at  par,  provided  he  turn 
over  to  the  treasurer  his  profiles,  surveys  and  all  papers  relating 
to  the  company's  affairs,  and  execute  a  discharge  in  full  of  any 
claims  he  might  have  upon  the  company.  They  were  still  treat¬ 
ing  him  as  an  enemy.  He  seemed  at  the  moment  to  be  broken  in 
spirit,  for  he  spoke  of  leaving  there  “the  tomb  of  all  his  hopes." 
But  he  was  too  big  a  man  to  be  beaten  by  adversity;  he  moved 
down  to  Philadelphia  to  found  another  career.* 

*  It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  he  sank  into  oblivion 
until  rescued  by  the  New  York  Central  Centenary  celebration  in  1926.  That 
same  company  paid  tribute  to  him  in  a  handsome  volume,  The  Vanderbilt 
System ,  published  in  1887,  in  which  he  is  given  credit  as  the  founder.  He 
has  also  been  remembered  by  geologists,  bibliophiles,  collectors  of  Ameri¬ 
cana  and  others.  He  established  in  1831  the  Monthly  American  Journal  of 
Geology  and  Natural  Sciences ,  said  to  be  the  first  geological  journal  in  tire 
United  States.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  United  States  Geologist,  and 
began  a  series  of  explorations  in  that  science,  the  first  ever  undertaken  by 
our  government.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books,  some  of  which,  such  as 
Excursion  Through  the  Slave  States  (1844)  and  A  Canoe  Voyage  up  the 
Minnay  Sotor  (1847),  have  been  collectors’  items,  bringing  good  prices  at 
auction  sales.  Featherstonhaugh  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  inves¬ 
tigated  the  boundary  dispute  between  Maine  and  Canada  in  the  1840’s.  He 
died  at  Le  Havre,  France,  in  1866. 
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With  its  most  knowing  and  energetic  figure  gone,  the  company 
seemed  to  wabble  badly  for  a  while.  Churchill  C.  Cambreleng 
—politician  and  member  of  Congress  for  eighteen  years— was 
elected  to  the  vacant  seat  on  the  board,  and  he  was  an  able  man; 
considered  so  able  that  he  was  presently  made  “Commissioner,” 
or  manager,  to  get  the  job  under  way.  The  company’s  first  engi¬ 
neer,  Peter  Fleming,  retired,  and  in  his  stead  appears  John  B. 
Jervis,  who  became  one  of  the  nation’s  great  engineers  and  rail¬ 
road  executives.  The  directors  evidently  thought  highly  of  him, 
for  they  agreed  to  pay  him  $2,000  annually  as  salary  and  expenses 
for  half  of  his  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  ground  was  at  last  broken  with  a  silver 
spade  by  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  near  Schenectady  for  the  little  rail¬ 
road  chartered  four  years  before,  and  there  was  much  speech¬ 
making  and  rejoicing.  The  Albany  Argus  says  the  ceremony  took 
place  on  July  27.  S.  DeWitt  Bloodgood,  in  a  sketchy  little  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  road,  written  in  1831,  says  it  was  August  12,  while 
Joel  Munsell,  in  his  Annals  of  Albany ,  names  July  29— not  that  it 
seriously  matters.  This  gave  the  stock  a  boost,  and  in  September 
it  was  quoted  at  ten  per  cent  above  par.  The  enthusiastic  Albany 
Daily  Advertiser  predicted  that  trains  would  dash  from  city  to 
city  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  that  travelers  would  go 
from  Albany  to  Utica  in  four  hours,  whereas  by  stage  it  now 
required  twelve  hours. 

Engineer  Jervis  didn’t  like  Fleming’s  survey,  and  ran  another 
line  farther  to  northward.  A  problem  in  grades  confronted  him. 
Albany  is  built  on  a  shelving  slope,  its  waterfront  being  only  18 
feet  above  sea  level,  its  western  suburbs  200  feet  or  more.  Be¬ 
tween  there  and  Schenectady  the  ground  in  some  places  is  of 
more  than  300  feet  altitude.  Of  course  the  descent  to  Schenec¬ 
tady  is  much  less.  While  the  grades  on  the  intervening  plateau 
could  be  handled  by  locomotive  or  horse  power,  there  seemed 
no  way  to  negotiate  the  steeps  at  either  end  save  by  inclined 
planes  where  the  cars  were  drawn  up  and  down  by  stationary 
engines  and  cables.  It  might  be  said  that  the  present  course  of 
the  New  York  Central  between  the  two  cities  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson,  but  that  the  grade  westward 
out  of  Albany  is  still  a  nuisance,  and  until  the  Diesels  came, 
pusher  engines  still  had  to  be  used  to  boost  the  heavier  trains 
up  the  hill. 

The  length  of  the  road  as  originally  constructed,  including 
planes,  was  15.875  miles.  Of  course  no  sort  of  rail  was  known 
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save  the  flat,  strap  type,  the  kind  that  was  prone  to  come  loose 
at  the  ends,  curl  up  as  a  train  was  passing  over  it  and  saber 
through  the  car-floor,  to  the  great  detriment  of  passengers. 
“Snake-heads,”  they  were  called,  and  when  you  saw  one  of  them 
come  slithering  up  through  the  floor  and  at  you,  you  were  apt  to 
think  the  name  not  amiss.  This  sort  of  rail— it  was  9/16ths  of  an 
inch  thick  on  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson,  and  was  made  in  England 
had  to  be  laid  on  a  heavy  wooden  beam  or  stringer;  and  with  the 
idea  of  permanence,  Jervis  based  these  timbers  on  stone  cubes 
about  15  inches  square,  which  in  turn  were  bedded  in  broken 
stone.  To  fasten  the  stringers  to  the  stone,  inch-wide  holes  were 
laboriously  drilled  in  the  cubes,  wooden  pegs  were  driven  into 
these  holes,  and  then  cast-iron  chairs  or  angle  irons  spiked  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  stringers  were  fastened  to  the  stone  blocks  by 
spikes  driven  into  those  wooden  pegs.  It  was  the  intention  to 
use  steam  locomotives  on  the  road,  but  as  they  were  still  an  un¬ 
certain  quantity,  a  horse-path  was  made  between  the  rails. 

The  track  was  completed  within  a  year.  The  first  locomotive 
was  ordered  from  the  West  Point  Foundry  in  New  York  City, 
and  was  only  the  third  job  attempted  by  that  concern,  the  other 
two  having  been  built  for  the  pioneer  South  Carolina  railroad. 
The  West  Point  people  were  still  palpably  amateurs.  The  engine 
came  by  boat  up  the  river  early  in  the  summer  of  1831  under  the 
care  of  David  Matthew,  who  was  its  first  driver.  It  weighed 
6,758  pounds,  was  11  feet,  6  inches  long  and  had  four  wheels,  all 
drivers,  four  feet  in  diameter.  Like  all  early  locomotives,  it  had 
neither  bell,  whistle,  headlight  nor  cab,  the  engineer  and  fireman 
balancing  precariously  on  a  narrow  platform.  There  was  an 
awning  over  the  fuel  on  the  tender,  but  none  over  the  engine 
crew! 

The  machine  had  been  christened  DeWitt  Clinton ,  but  it  never 
displayed  the  qualities  of  its  distinguished  godfather.  At  its  first 
test,  says  Joel  Munsell,  “owing  to  some  defect  or  inexperience  in 
burning  Lackawanna  coal,  the  speed  did  not  exceed  seven  miles 
per  hour,  and  it  was  determined  to  substitute  coke.”  But  they 
went  back  to  anthracite  again  and  learned  how  to  use  it.  Mun¬ 
sell  says  that  on  the  third  of  August  the  Clinton  managed  to  creep 
over  the  less  than  thirteen  miles  of  its  course  in  one  horn:  and 
forty-five  minutes. 

On  August  13  the  company  staged  an  opening  excursion  and 
William  H.  Brown,  silhouette  artist  and  writer  on  early  locomo¬ 
tives,  who  was  one  of  the  passengers,  has  left  us  not  only  a 
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description  of  the  scene  but  a  silhouette  of  the  train  itself— that 
is,  the  locomotive  and  two  of  the  cars— cut  from  black  paper,  a 
popular  fad  of  the  day,  and  in  this  case  a  really  marvelous  piece 
of  craftsmanship.  The  cars,  as  were  all  those  in  the  very  first 
trains,  were  just  stagecoach  bodies  on  flanged  wheels,  swung 
from  G-springs  and  thoroughbraces,  huge  leather  straps  passing 
under  the  bodies.  Mr.  Brown’s  narrative  tells  us  how  Clark,  the 
conductor,  sat  on  the  little  elevated  seat  at  the  rear  of  the  tender, 
and  then  describes  the  start: 

It  was  not  that  quiet,  imperceptible  motion  which  character¬ 
izes  the  first  impulsive  movements  of  the  passenger  engines  of  the 
present  day.  Not  so.  There  came  a  sudden  jerk,  that  bounded 
the  sitters  from  their  places,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  high- 
top  fashionable  beavers,  from  the  close  proximity  of  the  roofs  of 
the  cars.  This  first  jerk  being  over,  the  engine  proceeded  on  its 
route  with  considerable  velocity  for  those  times,  when  compared 
with  stage-coaches,  until  it  arrived  at  a  water-station,  when  it 
suddenly  brought  up  with  jerk  No.  2,  to  the  further  amusement 
of  some  of  the  excursionists.  Mr.  Clark  retained  his  elevated 
seat,  thanking  his  stars  for  its  close  proximity  to  the  tall  smoke- 
pipe  of  the  machine,  in  allowing  the  smoke  and  sparks  to  pass 
over  his  head.  At  the  water-station  a  short  stop  was  made,  and 
a  successful  experiment  tried,  to  remedy  the  unpleasant  jerks.  .  .  . 
The  three  links  in  the  couplings  of  the  cars  were  stretched  to 
their  utmost  tension,  a  rail  from  a  fence  in  the  neighborhood  was 
placed  between  each  pair  of  cars  and  made  fast  by  means  of  the 
packing-yarn  for  the  cylinders,  a  bountiful  supply  being  on  hand 
(as  the  present  brass-ring  substitute  had  not  then  been  invented) . 
This  arrangement  improved  the  order  of  things,  and  it  was  found 
to  answer  the  purpose,  when  the  signal  was  again  given,  and  the 
engine  started. 

The  passengers  included  the  governor  and  an  ex-governor,  the 
mayors  and  councilmen  of  Albany  and  Schenectady,  the  road’s 
officials  and  directors,  and  other  distinguished  and  undistin¬ 
guished  persons,  even  including  a  constable  and  a  penny  post¬ 
man.  Brown  dwells  upon  the  numerous  frightened  horses  and 
runaways  caused  by  the  appearance  of  the  novel  monster,  but  he 
does  not  mention  the  sparks  which  burned  holes  in  the  hats  and 
clothes  of  passengers.  The  train  was  greeted  by  cheering  thou¬ 
sands  at  the  head  of  the  incline  at  Schenectady;  the  passengers 
descended  into  the  town  for  refreshments,  and  then  returned  to 
Albany. 
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But  there  was  no  concealing  the  fact  that  the  Clinton  was  not 
working  well.  When  the  water  boiled  in  the  boiler,  it  got  into 
the  cylinders.  The  draft  was  defective  and  the  stack  was  too 
large.  The  hard  coal  wouldn’t  burn  well,  somehow,  and  when 
they  rigged  a  forced  draft  for  it,  it  melted  some  of  the  grate  bars. 
So  it  was  returned  to  the  foundry  for  correction  of  these  faults 
just  before  another  company  of  guests  assembled  for  a  trip,  and 
the  five  carloads  of  notables,  including  Cambreleng,  now  presi¬ 
dent,  had  to  be  drawn  separately  over  the  line  by  horses. 

Early  in  September  a  competitor  of  the  Clinton  appeared— a 
Stephenson  engine  from  England,  weighing  12,742  pounds, 
nearly  twice  the  heft  of  the  Clinton ,  and  a  much  better  per¬ 
former.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  christen  it  Robert  Fulton ,  but 
by  popular  preference  it  became  John  Bull ,  perhaps  because  it 
somewhat  resembled  that  sturdy  old  gentleman.  John  Hampson, 
who  first  drove  it,  wrote  of  the  Clinton  as  a  “beautiful  light  race 
horse  looking  machine”  (!),  while  the  John  Bull  “looked  heavy 
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and  elephantic.  However,  it  proved  to  be  an  excellent  machine, 
and  the  writer  has  .  .  .  frequently  driven  it  with  a  train  of  cars 
behind  it,  5  miles  in  12  minutes.”  John  T.  Clark,  one  of  the 
engineers  aiding  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  said  that  it  had 
wooden  wheels  with  iron  tires,  and  that  “those  parts  of  the  wheels 
made  of  wood  gave  audible  complaint  of  hard  service.  The 
‘shrieking7  of  the  machine  caused  no  little  merriment  among  the 
knights  of  the  whip.’7 

When  the  Clinton  was  brought  back,  it  still  grumbled  and 
balked  when  coal  was  used,  and  they  had  to  go  back  to  wood  as 
its  regular  diet.  Another  excursion  on  September  24  had  the 
governor,  mayors,  state  and  city  officials,  judges,  etc.,  as  guests; 
but  again  there  was  vexation.  The  feed  pipe  of  the  John  Bull 
was  out  of  kilter,  and  after  delaying  the  start  until  noon  and  find¬ 
ing  it  still  unusable,  they  got  away,  with  the  Clinton  pulling  three 
cars,  and  seven  others  drawn  by  one  horse  apiece.  “The  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  fine  cavalcade,  if  it  may  be  so  called,”  we  are  told, 
“was  highly  imposing.77  The  locomotive  reached  the  Schenectady 
incline  in  forty-six  minutes,  the  horse  cars  in  an  hour  and  a  quar¬ 
ter.  There  was  a  banquet  at  Schenectady,  at  which  President 
Cambreleng  proposed  the  toast,  “The  Buffalo  Railroad— may  we 
soon  breakfast  in  Utica,  dine  in  Rochester  and  sup  with  our 
friends  on  Lake  Erie.” 

An  amazingly  significant  utterance!  It  proves  that  the  first 
limping  little  sixteen-mile  toy  railroad  had  not  yet  been  quite 
launched  when  the  later-day  New  York  Central  was  envisioned. 
Cambreleng  did  not  originate  the  thought,  for  a  committee  of 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  citizens  was  already  drumming  up  a  con¬ 
vention  on  the  subject,  which  assembled  in  Syracuse  on  October 
12.  It  was  attended  by  delegates  from  almost  every  county  along 
the  natural  way  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  These  men  clearly  re¬ 
garded  what  we  now  call  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  as 
Manifest  Destiny.  They  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  a  charter 
for  a  railway  from  Schenectady  to  Buffalo,  with  the  provisions 
that  it  “be  used  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  persons  and  their 
baggage,  and  under  such  restrictions  as  regards  die  transportation 
of  property,  that  the  same  tolls  shall  be  paid  into  the  Canal  Fund, 
for  the  carriage  of  property  other  than  baggage  on  the  Rail  Road 
as  would  be  paid  to  the  State  for  the  transportation  of  the  same 
property  on  the  Canal.”  They  knew  they  would  have  to  tread 
lightly  in  the  matter  of  the  canal,  which  the  state  had  recendy 
constructed  and  on  which  it  still  owed  an  enormous  debt.  But 
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their  proposed  freight  rate  concessions  availed  nothing.  When 
their  bill  came  before  the  Senate,  it  was  promptly  rejected, 
though  the  same  session,  by  almost  unanimous  vote,  chartered  the 
New  York  &  Erie  Railroad,  which  was  not  regarded  as  a  serious 
competitor  to  the  canal. 

The  first  ads  published  in  the  newspapers  that  fall  of  1831, 
giving  the  leaving  time  of  trains,  are  headed  Mohawk  &  Hudson 
Rail  Road,  but  a  few  lines  farther  down,  the  concern  is  spoken  of 
as  the  H.  &  M.  Rail  Road  Company.  That  easy  transition  of  a 
railroad's  name  was  a  common  phenomenon  of  the  day.  Blood- 
good  entitles  his  sketch  of  the  enterprise,  Some  Account  of  the 
Hudson  i?  Mohawk  Rail  Road.  The  editor  of  the  American 
Railroad  Journal ,  attending  the  opening  of  a  new  line  at  Syracuse 
in  1839,  called  it  Syracuse  &  Utica  and  Utica  &  Syracuse  in  the 
same  article. 

The  railroad  operated  that  autumn  partly  by  steam  and  partly 
by  horse  power,  but  was  shut  down  from  December  31  until 
spring.  On  May  19,  1832,  the  American  Railroad  Journal ,  under 
the  heading,  “Mohawk  Railroad,”  told  of  the  opening  of  the  line 
five  days  before,  and  said  that  the  cars  passed  over  the  Albany 
incline,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  in  about  four  minutes.  It 
continued: 

The  English  Engine  is  doing  all  the  business,  the  American  has 
not  yet  been  used,  but  will  be  in  a  few  days.  The  passengers  are 
taken  across  the  road  for  five  shillings  each,  and  they  average 
four  or  five  hundred  a  day — This  rate  will  give  about  fourteen  per 
cent  on  the  capital. 

Such  optimism!  The  editor  could  not  guess  that  by  the  time 
the  M.  &  H.  was  taken  into  the  New  York  Central  combination 
in  1853,  it  would  have  cost  about  $112,500  per  mile. 

The  “American  engine,”  the  Clinton ,  was  fitted  with  wooden 
wheels  that  spring,  but  still  it  was  a  poor  performer.  It  was  not 
used  after  that  season,  and  in  1836  it  was  taken  apart  and  sold 
piecemeal.  The  finding  of  one  of  its  wheels  at  the  West  Albany 
shops  in  1893  led  to  the  construction  of  the  replica  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  in  recent  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  “knights  of  the  whip  who  laughed  so  merrily 
at  the  creaking  of  wooden  locomotive  wheels  were  having  their 
own  private  worries.  The  Albany  and  Schenectady  Turnpike 
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Company,  observing  in  1829-30  that  the  railroad  company  was 
finally  getting  under  way  and  fearing  financial  ruin,  procured  the 
passage  of  an  act  granting  it  the  privilege  of  constructing  “a  rail¬ 
road  or  way”  along  the  side  of  its  pike  between  the  cities.  This 
was  in  violation  of  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  Mohawk  &  Hud¬ 
son  in  its  charter,  but  the  Legislature,  with  the  customary  charm¬ 
ing  inconsistency  of  such  bodies,  ignored  that  fact.  The  M.  &  H. 
protested,  but  in  vain;  the  Turnpike  Company  voted  an  increase 
in  its  capital  stock  and  prepared  to  start  work  on  a  rail  fine.  At 
that,  the  railroad  company  called  a  parley  and  proposed  to  the 
turnpike  people  to  increase  its  own  capital  stock  by  $100,000— all 
of  which  might  be  bought  by  turnpike  stockholders— and  to  in¬ 
crease  its  directorate,  choosing  three  new  directors  from  among 
the  citizens  of  Albany,  one  of  whom  should  be  the  mayor.  There 
were  some  other  provisions  about  extensions  of  track  in  Albany 
which  need  not  be  fisted  here.  The  turnpike  stockholders  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proposition  readily,  glad  to  buy  at  par  stock  which 
had  recently  sold  in  New  York  at  128,  and  of  course  agreed  to 
scrap  their  plans  for  a  rail  fine. 

Some  of  the  cash  thus  easily  acquired  went  to  pay  for  “a  num¬ 
ber  of  carriages  of  a  new  and  very  beautiful  and  convenient”  sort 
which  a  news  item  mentions  as  being  placed  on  the  road  by  the 
company  in  that  spring  and  summer  of  1832.  They  were  fifteen 
feet  long  and  would  seat  eighteen  people  in  three  compartments. 
Referred  to  at  times  as  the  “Gothic  carriages,”  they  were  evi¬ 
dently  of  the  same  type  that  we  shall  encounter  on  the  Tona- 
wanda  and  the  Erie  &  Kalamazoo  Railroads  later.  A  glance  at 
the  roof  and  windows  of  the  E.  &  K.  car  pictured  later  in  this 
volume  tells  why  they  were  called  Gothic.  In  the  Mohawk  & 
Hudson  inventory  of  1840,  there  were  twenty-four  of  these  cars, 
and  curiously  enough,  they  still  had  eleven  of  the  old  thorough- 
brace,  coach-bodied  cars,  nine  of  them  seating  nine  passengers 
each,  and  two  only  six  passengers. 

Engineer  Jervis  had  been  stroking  his  beard  and  pondering  the 
unfortunate  rigidity  of  the  company's  first  two  locomotives,  which 
made  it  difficult  for  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  curves  and 
irregularities  in  the  track,  slowed  down  speed  and  caused  addi¬ 
tional  wear  and  tear  to  both  machine  and  track.  Horatio  Allen 
of  the  Charleston  &  Hamburg  Railroad  had  the  same  worry.  As 
Jervis  said,  they  both  wanted  some  method  of  spreading  the 
weight  of  an  engine  on  more  wheels,  and  both— strangely  enough, 
as  it  seems  to  us  now— questioned  whether  “two  trucks  may  be 
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connected  by  a  common  frame  and  made  one  machine.”  Jervis 
decided  to  try  it,  and  so  built  a  six-wheeled  locomotive  with  only 
one  driver  on  a  side,  the  four  forward  wheels  being  on  a  pivoted 
truck.  “The  English  called  it  T>ogie’  or  scarecrow,”  says  he. 
“The  Eastern  railroads  would  not  use  it,  and  up  to  1836  most  of 
their  engines  were  four-wheeled,  English  made  or  on  English 
pattern.”  He  called  his  new  engine  the  Experiment ,  but  the 
name  should  have  been  Success  or  Eureka ,  for  that  flexible  frame 
was  a  revolution  in  engine  and  car-building.  The  new  machine 
was  built  at  the  West  Point  Foundry,  and  David  Matthew  was 
sent  up  to  operate  it  when  it  was  delivered.  He  later  wrote  en¬ 
thusiastically;-- 

With  this  engine  I  have  crossed  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Rail¬ 
road  from  plane  to  plane,  fourteen  miles  in  thirteen  minutes, 
making  one  stop  for  water.  I  have  tried  her  speed  upon  a  level, 
straight  line,  and  have  made  one  mile  in  forty-five  seconds  by 
the  watch.  She  was  the  fastest  and  steadiest  engine  I  have  ever 
run  or  seen,  and  she  worked  with  the  greatest  ease. 

So  you  see,  we  had  mile-a-minute-and-better  locomotives  when 
they  were  still  primitive  organisms  without  even  a  cab  on  them. 
In  fact,  the  chief  limitation  to  an  engine’s  speed  has  always  been, 
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not  in  the  engine  itself  but  in  the  question  whether  it  would  stay 
on  the  track.  So  successful  was  the  new  device  that  Jervis 
equipped  the  J ohn  Bull  with  it.  But  in  1833  the  company  lost  the 
seivices  of  this  great  engineer.  He  left  it  to  build  the  Saratoga 
&  Schenectady  Railroad,  and  shortly  afterward  was  called  upon 
to  enlarge  the  Erie  Canal  and  build  the  Croton  Aqueduct. 

Before  1833  ended,  the  M.  &  H.  had  spent  more  than  double 
the  $300,000  for  which  it  had  at  first  hoped  to  build  the  railroad. 
In  the  beginning,  it  had  not  been  interested  in  carrying  freight, 
and  hauled  none  in  1831,  having  no  equipment  for  it.  A  demand 
for  such  service  was  heard  in  1832,  and  it  began  in  a  small  way, 
but  its  passenger  business  was  still  its  chief  concern.  The  Rev- 
eiend  Isaac  Fidler,  an  English  traveler  who  of  course  wrote  a 
book,  passed  over  it  that  year  and  said,  “This  was  the  easiest  and 
pleasantest  part  of  my  land  journey;”  which  the  railroad  might 
have  played  up  in  its  publicity,  if  it  had  had  any,  and  if  Mr. 
Fidler  had  not  fallen  into  such  discredit  in  this  country  because 
of  his  criticisms  of  most  other  things  that  he  saw  in  America. 

But  in  1833  a  committee  of  the  directors  made  a  survey  of  pos¬ 
sible  freight  business,  and  grew  quite  lyrical  over  the  prospects. 
Erastus  Corning,  *  one  of  the  distinguished  figures  of  this  history, 
was  made  a  director  and  vice-president  in  June,  1833,  and  he 
went  in  vigorously  for  the  promotion  of  freight  business.  The 
company  ordered  two  new  locomotives,  Mohawk  and  Hudson , 
and  proceeded  to  build  thirty  freight  wagons,  ten  wagons  for 
carrying  both  passengers  and  freight,  as  well  as  some  new  track 
and  buildings  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  But  the  freight  traffic 
never  came  up  to  expectations.  They  lost  a  few  hundred  dollars 
on  it  in  1834,  netted  a  little  in  ’35  and  ’36,  but  when  the  panic 
came  on  to  blight  1837  they  lost  $5,567.  The  index  rose  after 
that,  but  all  the  time,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  were  competing 
with  the  canal  boat  rates,  and  they  finally  decided  that  this  just 
couldn’t  be  done.  Their  new  connection,  the  Utica  &  Schenec¬ 
tady  Railroad,  was  not  permitted  by  the  state  to  carry  freight, 
and  it  was  therefore  no  feeder  for  the  M.  &  H.  In  1840,  the 

*  Erastus  Coming  (1794-1872)  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  was  first  a 
clerk  in  the  hardware  store  of  an  uncle  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  then  moved  to  Al¬ 
bany  in  1814  and  built  up  a  large  hardware  business,  as  well  as  becoming  an 
important  iron  manufacturer.  He  was  mayor  of  Albany,  1834-37,  state  sena¬ 
tor,  1842-45;  member  of  Congress,  1857-59  and  1861-63,  a  regent  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1833-72,  and  vice-chancellor  in  his 
latter  years.  He  is  also  remembered  as  founder  of  the  city  of  Corning,  N.  Y. 
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directors  voted  to  cease  bucking  the  canal  and  devote  their  ener¬ 
gies  mostly  to  passengers,  handling  only  such  local  freight  as 
might  be  picked  up  at  remunerative  rates. 

In  the  meantime,  new  factors  had  appeared— first,  the  23-mile 
Saratoga  &  Schenectady  Railroad  which  Jervis  built,  running 
'  north  from  Schenectady  through  Baliston  Spa  to  Saratoga.  It 
couldn't  afford  to  bridge  the  Mohawk,  so  a  track  was  laid  through 
the  existing  wooden  highway  bridge,  and  trains  were  hauled  into 
and  out  of  Schenectady,  one  car  at  a  time,  by  horses,  the  locomo¬ 
tive  stopping  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Two  through  trains 
a  day  were  operated  over  the  two  roads;  you  could  leave  Albany 
at  8.30  in  the  morning  and  eat  your  noonday  dinner  at  the  Springs 
— which,  to  folk  of  the  day,  seemed  almost  like  something  out  of 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

Another  aid  was  the  building  of  the  Utica  &  Schenectady, 
which,  inspired  by  the  early  success  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson, 
was  chartered  in  1833.  When  it  was  completed  in  36,  a  through 
traffic  arrangement  seemed  desirable,  and  two  trains  a  day  each 
way  were  scheduled,  the  passengers  being  permitted  to  pay  for 
their  tickets  either  upon  leaving  or  arrival  at  destination.  It  was 
the  idea  of  the  Utica  &  Schenectady  that  the  passengers  change 
cars  at  Schenectady,  but  that  the  baggage  car  run  through,  it  and 
the  baggageman  being  supplied  by  the  U.  &  S.  After  much  bick¬ 
ering,  the  leaving  time  of  the  two  trains  from  Albany  was  fixed 
at  “7%  a.m.  and  Vk  p.m.” 

An  amusing  little  sidelight  of  early  days  is  the  appearance  of 
the  free  pass  nuisance,  an  inevitable  parasitic  disease  of  all  early 
railroad  projects.  The  first  pass  of  record  is  found  noted  in  the 
minutes  on  May  9,  1833,  as  issued  to  his  Honor  the  Chancellor, 
who  was  then  a  gentleman  named  Walworth.  The  camel's  head 
was  inside  the  tent.  Next  it  became  apparent  that  as  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  and  the  connecting  railroads  were 
closely  intertwined,  the  directors  of  the  sister  roads  should  be 
permitted  to  ride  free.  In  1834,  the  superintendent  was  author¬ 
ized  to  pass  proprietors,  officers  or  agents  of  the  two  New  York 
steamboat  lines,  also  such  members  of  the  Canal  Association  as 
might  bring  passenger  or  freight  business  to  the  railroad,  “and 
such  other  persons  employed  in  public  conveyances  running  to 
and  from  the  Road,  as  in  his  discretion  he  may  deem  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  Company.”  But  in  that  same  year,  when  asked  to 
give  “the  Rev  d  Mr.  Davis,  a  City  Missionary,”  a  pass,  the  board 
resolved  that  “such  permission  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
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principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  administration  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  affairs.”  What  these  principles  were  is  not  made  clear. 

From  time  to  time,  feeble  efforts  were  made  to  curb  the  grow¬ 
ing  nuisance.  In  1849,  the  board  voted  to  cooperate  with  the 


An  oddity  built  by  David  Matthew  for  the  Mohawk  8c  Hudson 


Utica  &  Schenectady  in  petitioning  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law 
‘prohibiting  the  issue  of  free  tickets  on  their  respective  roads.” 
But  by  that  time  the  legislators  were  having  too  much  fun  riding 
free  themselves  to  curb  any  such  happy  practice. 

It  became  increasingly  evident  that  the  inclined  planes  at 
either  end  of  the  road  were  nuisances,  and  in  1838  there  began 
to  be  talk  of  removing  them.  But  the  grades  rising  from  the  two 
cities  were  a  difficult  problem,  considering  the  weakness  of  the 
locomotives  of  the  day,  though  the  financing  of  the  changes  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  still  more  baffling  proposition.  The  city  of  Albany 
was  brashly  promising  at  various  times  to  lend  to  or  buy  stock 
in  the  projected  railroad  to  Boston— at  one  time  $250,000  and  a 
little  later,  $400,000,  though  it  produced  no  actual  cash  on  these 
pledges— and  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  thought  that  as  a  home 
project,  it  too  was  entitled  to  a  little  aid,  but  it  received  none. 
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It  tiled  for  a  loan  from  the  state,  but  in  vain.  Finally  in  1840  it 
gave  up  the  idea  of  eliminating  the  Albany  plane,  but  proposed 
to  extend  its  track  to  a  new  terminus  in  that  city  and  do  away 
w|th  tire  less  troublesome  plane  at  Schenectady. 

Some  Albany  citizens  didn’t  like  the  intended  new  terminal, 
and  they  convened  a  mass  meeting,  where  some  rough  language 
was  used  about  the  corporation.  Erastus  Corning,  a  former 
director,  who  now  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  citizen-critic,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  railroad 
directors,  whose  scathing  retort  read  in  part: 

While  you  invite  the  Company  to  an  interview  and  a  friendly 
meeting,  in  order  to  promote  the  interest  of,  and  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  among  your  citizens  and  the  Company,  the  latter  is  assailed 
by  the  other  party,  with  opprobrious  epithets  and  all  kinds  of 
abuse,  and  the  Directors  are  held  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  as 
monopolists,  enemies  of  the  prosperity  of  your  City,  &c,  &c,  be¬ 
cause  they  in  the  faithful  and  honorable  discharge  of  their  duties 
towards  the  public  and  their  constituents,  have  adopted  meas¬ 
ures,  calculated  to  benefit  both.  I  therefore  would  advise  to 
defer  any  negotiations  until  the  disgraceful  and  unnatural  war 
waging  by  your  citizens  against  the  Company,  has  ceased,  and 
an  excitement,  raised  by  appealing  to  the  passions  of  your  work¬ 
ing  classes  of  people,  has  also  subsided. 

Another  citizens’  meeting,  held  immediately  afterward,  took  a 
decidedly  different  tone  from  the  former  one.  Whereupon  the 
railroad  directors,  in  a  long  series  of  resolutions  adopted  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1840,  took  note  of  the  fact  that  “it  appears  .  .  .  that  there 
exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  Albany,  in  regard  to  the  most 
suitable  termination  of  the  rail  road;”  and  they  promised,  “When¬ 
ever  the  present  opposing  interests  shall  unite  in  recommending 
another  termination  of  said  road,  which  will  equally  accomo¬ 
date  the  travelling  public,  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  this  company  will  promptly  and  cheerfully  comply  with 
their  wishes.”  It  deeply  regretted  “to  find  those  Directors  of  the 
Utica  &  Schenectady  Rail  Road  Company,  who  reside  in  the  City 
of  Albany ,  arrayed  against  this  Company,  in  sustaining  an  ad¬ 
verse  interest,  and  using  their  money  and  their  influence  and 
exertions  as  such  Directors,  to  the  prejudice  of  this  Company  .  .  .” 

The  resolutions  closed  on  a  note  of  firmness  which  had  some 
effect;  but  more  potent  still,  Albany  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  its  neighbor,  Troy,  across  the  river  and  only  shouting  dis- 
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tance  upstream,  was  about  to  open  a  railroad  line  to  Schenectady 
which  would  harm  Albany’s  interests  still  more  if  Albany’s  own 
railroad  continued  to  be  hampered  and  nagged  at.  This  brought 
about  a  more  cooperative  spirit.  Albany  began  giving  some 
financial  assistance  to  the  road,  guaranteeing  its  bonds  and  so  on, 
and  at  last,  late  in  September,  1844,  the  planes  were  eliminated. 
Leaving  Albany,  the  new  track  wriggled  for  two  miles  and  more 
up  the  glen  of  Patroon’s  Creek,  just  where  the  New  York  Central 
runs  today,  its  heavy  trains  aided  by  a  pusher  engine. 

By  the  time  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  had  been  merged  with 
other  roads  in  the  New  York  Central  on  January  1,  1853,  no  less 
than  $1,800,000  had  been  spent  on  the  little  road.  One  wonders 
where  in  the  world  they  put  it  all.  No  wonder  dividends  had  to 
be  passed  from  1840  to  1847.  Those  were  unhappy  years  for  the 
directors.  Hand-to-mouth  was  but  a  feeble  term  for  the  sort  of 
living  that  the  corporation  was  enduring.  Net  earnings  were 
poured  right  back  into  necessary  improvements.  Directors  per¬ 
sonally  lent  money  and  credit  and  guaranteed  bonds.  Materials 
and  supplies  were  often  bought  on  short-time  promissory  notes. 
At  times  there  was  a  $100,000  overdraft  at  the  bank.  They  were 
glad  to  sell  even  one  bond  at  a  time. 

Perhaps  the  directors  thought  a  change  of  name  would  change 
the  railroad’s  luck.  We  know  of  no  other  reason  why,  in  1847,  it 
became  tire  Albany  &  Schenectady,  and  so  far,  nothing  has  been 
found  in  records  or  correspondence  to  explain  the  action.  But 
although  tire  concern  functioned  officially  as  the  A.  &  S.  for  six 
years,  the  new  name  never  seemed  to  take  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  Newspapers  and  the  man  in  the  street  continued  to  think 
of  it  as  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson,  and  so  it  is  remembered  to  this 
day.  This  is  proven  by  the  item  in  Munsell’s  Annals  on  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1848,  when  he  reports  the  abolition  of  the  old  strap  rails 
and  the  installation  of  modern  ones: 

The  heavy  iron  rail  on  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Rail  Road  being 
completed,  an  experimental  trip  was  made  with  three  cars,  rest¬ 
ing  upon  india  rubber  springs,  and  drawn  by  the  Mohawk  loco¬ 
motive,  built  by  McQueen.  The  trip  was  performed  in  30  min¬ 
utes,  and  the  return  trip  in  24  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  42/2 
miles  an  hour. 

That  year  the  company  also  got  around  to  building  a  locomo¬ 
tive  of  its  own;  the  directors  called  it,  with  a  touch  of  pride,  "a 
superior  machine  of  the  largest  class,  twenty-two  tons  weight/5’ 
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In  1850  they  boasted  that  there  had  been  no  serious  accident— by 
which  they  meant  that  no  one  had  been  hurt— in  the  past  year. 
In  fact,  they  reported,  in  seven  years  past,  during  which  time 
they  had  carried  nearly  2,000,000  passengers,  only  one  of  these 
was  killed,  one  who  had  stood  outside,  on  the  car  platform,  “in 
contravention  of  the  positive  and  well-known  rules  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.” 

Finally,  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  was  just  too  small  and  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  maintain  and  operate  to  be  able  to  stand  alone  against 
its  competition.  It  had  to  be  built  into  a  structure  of  more  sturdy 
components,  which  would  at  the  same  time  support  it  and  find 
it  necessary  to  their  support. 


A  Living  Chain  Is  Forging 


"J^VEN  as  the  train  of  signal  fires  flashed  into  being  from 
i  English  hilltop  to  hilltop  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
^  sighted,  so  the  bright-eyed  little  railroads  sprang  to  life 


along  that  wondrous  natural  highway  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  in 
the  1830’s,  following  the  birth  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson.  We 
have  already  glanced  at  that  convention  in  Syracuse  in  1831 
which  sought  to  cover  the  course  from  Schenectady  to  Buffalo 
with  rails  under  one  charter.  That  proposition  was  too  shocking, 
too  revolutionary  for  the  slow-moving  legislative  mind.  It  seemed 
to  threaten  the  ruin  of  the  state’s  Erie  Canal  at  one  stroke.  But 
those  petitioners  of  1831  were  just  a  little  ahead  of  their  time; 
the  desired  result  could  not  be  accomplished  in  one  operation, 
but  it  could  be  done  piecemeal. 

For  some  distance  westward  from  Albany,  chronology  and 
geography  coincided.  The  Utica  &  Schenectady  Railroad  was 
the  second-born  of  the  chain,  and  in  the  matter  of  mileage,  a 
much  more  ambitious  undertaking  than  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson, 
being  seventy-eight  miles  in  length.  It  was  natural  that  the  rails 
should  follow  the  Mohawk  River  upstream  and  so  on  westward, 
for  there  was  the  first  primitive  highway  to  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
route  where  generations  of  men,  including  wise  old  George 
Washington,  foresaw  a  canal  long  before  it  came,  the  course 
along  which  abundant  water-power  was  giving  birth  to  industry, 
and  so  in  turn,  to  cities.  There,  and  there  only  between  Vermont 
and  Georgia,  had  Nature  completely  cloven  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  chain  to  a  low  level  from  sea  to  midwestern  waters, 
creating  a  natural  right  of  way  for  a  railroad. 

The  Utica  &  Schenectady  was  incorporated  April  29,  1833.  Its 
promoters  are  not  specified  in  records  or  history,  but  we  have 
little  difficulty  in  identifying  them  among  directors  and  officials 
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as  men  of  Utica— a  town  of  10,000  population  at  that  time— and 
Erastus  Corning,  the  Albany  ironmaster.  Corning  was  elected 
president  and  Alfred  Munson  of  Utica  vice-president.  Among 
the  directors  there  were  two  others  from  Utica,  three  from  Al¬ 
bany,  two  from  New  York  ( including  Cambreleng )  and  one  each 
from  Little  Falls,  Johnstown,  Schenectady  and  Poughkeepsie. 

Seldom  if  ever  was  a  railroad  company  burdened  with  such 
onerous  restrictions  in  its  charter.  To  begin  with,  as  the  line 
through  its  whole  course  paralleled  the  Erie  Canal,  and  therefore 
was  a  competitor,  it  was  not  permitted  to  carry  a  pound  of 
freight!  The  legislators  were  not  desirous  of  appearing  inimical 
to  modern  improvement,  but  they  didn’t  propose  to  let  their  debt- 
burdened  canal  system  be  hurt  too  much.  So,  “No  property  of 
any  description  except  the  ordinary  baggage  of  passengers”  might 
be  carried  over  the  railroad.  And  as  the  line  would  of  course 
injure  the  business  of  the  Mohawk  Turnpike  Company,  whose 
road  also  paralleled  the  right  of  way,  the  railroad,  so  the  solons 
decreed,  must,  before  ever  it  turned  a  shovel  of  earth,  buy  the 
Turnpike  Company’s  capital  stock  at  $22.50  a  share.  There  must 
always  be  at  least  one  director  from  each  county  through  which 
the  road  passed,  and  finally,  they  might  charge  no  more  than  four 
cents  a  mile  for  carrying  a  passenger  and  his  baggage. 

Notwithstanding  these  restringencies,  when  U.  &  S.  stock  was 
put  on  the  market  at  four  cities,  New  York,  Albany,  Utica  and 
Schenectady,  there  was  a  wild  scramble  to  sign  up  for  it.  Belief 
that  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  was  destined  to  be  highly  successful, 
and  excitement  over  the  new  lines  creeping  out  from  Boston, 
Baltimore  and  Charleston,  had  brought  on  a  craze  for  railroad 
shares.  The  American  Railroad  Journal  quoted  the  figures  to 
prove  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  U.  &  S.  was  quickly  over¬ 
subscribed  more  than  six  times,  and  the  first  $5  paid  down  on 
every  share— which  in  itself  was  unprecedented. 

Actual  grading  began  in  September,  1834.  The  strap  rail  was 
still  used,  of  course,  but  on  the  U.  &  S.  it  was  a  little  heavier  than 
that  on  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson,  being  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  rail  timbers  were  not  based  on  stone  blocks,  as  in  the 
M.  &  H.  tracks.  Jervis  had  quickly  seen  the  error  of  that  rigidity, 
and  when  he  began  building  the  Saratoga  &  Schenectady  in  1833, 
he  used  wooden  ties  much  like  those  of  today.  William  C.  Young, 
the  U.  &  S.  engineer,  a  very  able  man,  took  his  cue  from  Jervis, 
and  thereafter,  that  was  the  custom  all  the  way  across  New  York. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  “ac- 
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comodation  places  for  barns  or  stables  for  horses”  were  ordered 
to  be  established,  along  with  “watering  places  for  locomotives.” 

The  course  of  the  road  was  substantially  that  of  the  present-day 
New  York  Central— along  the  north  bank  of  the  river  up  through 
the  beautiful  vale  of  the  Mohawk,  whose  place-names  have  a 
charm  all  their  own— Amsterdam,  Fonda,  Canajoharie,  Fort  Plain, 
St.  Johnsville,  Palatine  Bridge,  Stone  Arabia,  Little  Falls,  Herki¬ 
mer,  Ilion,  Oriskany.  Work  was  pushed  at  amazing  speed  for 
those  days.  Plenty  of  cash  to  start  on,  a  fine  engineer  and  good 
management  gave  the  project  an  air  of  success  from  the  start. 
The  rails  were  laid  on  red  and  white  cedar,  some  of  which  came 
from  Canada,  and  eight  locomotives  were  nonchalantly  ordered 
from  Baldwin  in  1835.  Gideon  M.  Davison  as  “commissioner”  or 
manager  started  at  $2,000  salary  and  rose  to  $2,500  a  year  later, 
while  Young,  who  had  begun  at  $2,500,  became  both  engineer 
and  manager  in  1836,  at  a  yearly  rate  of  $3,000,  which  was  raised 
to  $5,000  in  '37. 

The  third  annual  report  of  Commissioner  Davison  to  the  direc¬ 
tors,  dated  June  6,  1836,  announced  that  “with  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions,  the  road  is  graded  for  a  double  track”  all  the  way, 
and  “about  two-thirds  of  the  superstructure  of  a  single  track 
completed.”  Had  the  Oswego  and  Seneca  Canals  been  open  as 
early  as  usual,  so  that  timber  under  contract  might  be  received, 
the  road  would  have  been  completed  by  July;  as  it  was,  it  would 
be  in  August.  They  were  going  to  double-track  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  in  the  middle  of  the  line  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  trains. 
Five  of  the  eight  locomotives  ordered  would  be  on  the  rails  by 
August.  Fifty  “pleasure  carriages”  (passenger  cars),  carrying 
twenty-four  persons  each,  were  almost  ready,  and  “fifty  waggons 
for  the  accomodation  of  emigrants”  were  nearing  completion. 

It  all  worked  out  as  smoothly  as  everything  seemed  to  do  on 
this  line,  and  the  grand  opening  was  staged,  as  predicted,  on 
August  1,  1836.  That  morning  a  large  party  of  guests,  some  from 
New  York,  left  Albany  on  the  M.  &  H.,  and  upon  reaching  Sche¬ 
nectady,  took  their  seats  on  two  shiny  new  ten-car  trains  of  the 
U.  &  S.,  to  be  whirled  away  over  the  78-mile  course  in  six  hours! 
Not  only  all  Utica  but  the  whole  county  was  there  to  see  the 
dream  come  true.  The  usual  orgy  of  oratory  and  eating  followed. 
The  visitors  from  down  country  remained  in  Utica  overnight  and 
started  back  at  8  o'clock  next  morning,  on  a  train  loaded  to  the 
eyebrows  with  300  passengers,  the  first  pay  load,  which  took  six 
and  a  half  hours  to  reach  Schenectady.  Twelve  miles  an  hour 
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was  not  considered  bad  going  over  new  track,  though  predictions 
were  made  that  the  trains  would  soon  be  doing  twenty. 

The  delighted  populace  spent  all  that  day  in  riding  to  and  fro, 
and  by  nightfall  the  receipts  were  nearly  $4,000.  The  question  of 
fares  now  became  a  matter  of  concern  to  Commissioner  Davison. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  canal  packets  carried  passengers  between 
the  two  termini  for  $3.50,  which  figure  included  meals.  The  line 
boats  (emigrant)  charged  $1.20  to  $1.50,  not  including  food. 
Under  its  charter,  the  railroad  might  charge  four  cents  a  mile, 
but,  said  Davison,  “as  experience  has  shown  that  a  moderate  fare 
is  always  attended  with  more  propitious  results,”  and  “the  preju¬ 
dice  existing  against  incorporations  of  this  character  ( are )  mate¬ 
rially  lessened”  by  such  action,  he  suggested  fares  of  $2.50  in  the 
“pleasure  cars,”  and  $1  in  the  emigrant  “waggons,”  which  were 
just  a  little  better  than  the  “40  hommes,  8  chevaux”  boxes  in 
which  doughboys  traveled  in  France  during  World  War  I.  But 
the  directors  thought  his  idea  a  bit  too  generous,  and  fixed  the 
first  class  fare  at  $3. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  barred  from  freight-carry¬ 
ing,  the  Utica  &  Schenectady  was  a  gilt-edged  proposition  from 
the  start.  In  1838,  its  stock  was  spoken  of  as  “ranking  among  the 
most  stable  and  valuable  on  the  market.”  How  this  could  come 
about  on  passenger  business  alone  is  a  mystery  to  us  modems, 
but  so  it  was.  A  low  first  cost  was  one  advantage  which  it 
enjoyed.  The  company  was  unique  in  that  when  it  began  busi¬ 
ness  in  1836,  it  had  used  up  less  than  three-quarters  of  its  original 
$2,000,000  capital;  the  single  track,  equipment  and  all,  had  cost 
only  $1,480,351.  To  Tyrone  Power,  the  great  Irish  actor  and 
ancestor  of  today’s  film  star,  who  passed  along  the  Erie  Canal 
While  the  railroad  building  was  in  progress,  the  rocky  ridges 
through  whose  noses  the  grade  had  to  be  cut,  seemed  to  “offer 
formidable  impediments;”  nevertheless,  Engineer  Young  built 
that  single  track  for  less  than  $20,000  a  mile.  When  the  second 
track  had  been  completed,  years  later,  and  the  necessary  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  had  been  bought  for  it,  the  cost  had  risen  to 
more  than  $25,000  a  mile— which  was  still  far  less  than  that  of 
most  American  railroads.  One  can  understand  why  the  directors 
were  so  regretful  at  seeing  Young  leave  them  at  the  end  of  1849. 

The  road  ran  through  a  pretty  landscape,  whose  villages  and 
towns  were  beginning  to  hum  with  industry,  and  it  was  well 
operated.  J.  Disturnell,  in  his  New  York  State  Tourist  for  1840, 
declared  that  “No  line  of  railroad  could  be  more  happily  devised, 
or  ably  and  triumphantly  achieved  than  this,  in  its  entire  course.” 
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He  added  that  “if  the  cars  breathe  a  minute  or  two  or  take  in 
water,  the  traveller  can  spring  out  and  enter  the  restaurants  for 
hot  coffee  and  refreshments,  that  opportunely  occur  at  intervals 
of  about  twenty  miles.”  And  at  Utica,  in  addition  to  other  attrac¬ 
tions,  the  State  Supreme  Court  sat  then,  and  you  might  go  in 
almost  any  time  and  hear  a  part  of  one  of  J.  Fenimore  Coopers 
libel  suits  against  Horace  Greeley,  William  L.  Stone  or  some 
other  journalist  who  had  dared  to  publish  an  unfavorable  review 
of  one  of  his  books,  or  even  to  report  a  previous  trial  of  one  of 
these  cases  on  the  same  subject. 

Captain  Frederick  Marryat,  noted  English  traveler,  declared 
that  “The  Utica  Railroad  is  the  best  in  the  United  States.  The 
general  average  of  speed  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  miles  an 
hour,  but  on  the  Utica  they  go  much  faster.  *  Which  praise 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  the  U.  &  S.,  because  the  Captain 
was  rather  critical  of  most  other  American  roads.  Another  para¬ 
graph  in  the  same  volume  contains  an  uncomfortable  stratum  of 

truth: 

The  railroads  in  America  are  not  so  well  made  as  in  England, 
and  are  therefore  more  dangerous;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  present  nothing  is  made  in  America  but  to  last  a  certain 
time;  they  go  to  the  exact  expense  considered  necessary  and  no 
further;  they  know  that  in  twenty  years  they  will  be  better  able 
to  spend  twenty  dollars  than  one  now.  The  great  object  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  quick  returns  for  the  outlay,  and  except  in  a  few  instances, 
durability  or  permanency  is  not  thought  of. 

Some  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  passenger  business  of  the 
U.  &  S.  is  found  in  a  news  item  in  the  Schenectady  Reflector  of 
September  28,  1849,  which  tells  of  a  westbound  train,  the  longest 
that  had  yet  passed  over  the  road,  consisting  of  fourteen  first  class 
passenger  cars,  two  emigrant  cars,  five  baggage  cars  and  one  mail 
car,  twenty- two  in  all— and  cars  then  were  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  feet  in  length,  occasionally  more.  It  sounds  quite  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century. 

The  road  had  had  its  first  serious  accident  six  years  before  that. 
Under  the  headline,  “AWFUL  DISASTER  ON  THE  UTICA 
AND  SCHENECTADY  RAIL  ROAD,”  we  read  that  on  March 
31,  1843,  “in  consequence  of  some  mismanagement  not  divulged, 
two  trains  upon  the  same  track  going  in  opposite  directions”  (for 
the  second  track  was  not  yet  complete)  “sighted  each  other.” 
The  engineers  shut  off  steam,  reversed,  and  they  and  the  firemen 
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leaped  to  safety,  whereupon  “the  trains  struck  with  awful  vio¬ 
lence;  but  after  that  terrifying  headline,  we  are  relieved  to  find 
that  though  the  engines  were  both  “demolished”  (?),  “the  col¬ 
lision,  though  tremendous,  did  not  injure  any  person;”  which 
leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  journalists  had  yet  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  real  railroad  accident. 

The  double-tracking  was  completed  within  the  next  few  years 
and  the  whole  line  was  relaid  with  65-pound  heavy  iron  T-rails. 
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Shillings  were  still  current  in  1842 


The  company  borrowed  $500,000  and  gave  the  rail  order  in  De¬ 
cember,  1846,  to  Peter  Cooper  and  the  New  Jersey  Iron  Com- 
pany;  but  by  the  time  the  entire  line  had  been  double-tracked 
and  the  heavy  iron  installed,  the  cost  had  run  to  more  than  a 
million.  On  the  resignation  of  Superintendent  Young  in  1849, 
Chauncey  Vibbard,  the  company’s  bookkeeper,  became  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  there  and  on  the  New  York  Central  in  after  years, 
became  a  notable  figure  in  railroading.  Mr.  Vibbard  at  the  end 
of  1851  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  453,000  passengers  had 
been  carried  over  the  road  in  1851,  “without  an  accident  of  any 
kind  occurring  to  one  of  them.” 

It  was  not  until  1844  that  the  Legislature  was  seized  with  a 
mild  attack  of  generosity  and  common  sense,  and  granted  this 
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railroad,  the  only  one  in  the  state  so  restricted,  the  right  to  carry 
freight  during  the  winter  only,  when  canal  navigation  was  sus¬ 
pended,  and  provided  it  paid  into  the  State  Canal  Fund  the 
regular  canal  tolls  on  all  shipments,  which  must  be  added  to  the 
railroad’s  tariff.  Having  this  privilege  for  about  five  months  in 
the  year,  with  a  heavy  investment  in  cars  and  motive  power 
which  must  stand  idle  during  the  other  seven  months,  was  a 
doubtful  boon.  Local  legend  has  it  that  the  first  shipment  offered 
was  that  of  a  German  family  at  Palatine  Bridge  who  wished  to 
send  their  few  household  effects  to  Schenectady  just  after  the 
canal  was  closed  by  ice.  There  was  no  agent  at  the  shipping 
point,  and  the  freight  conductor  had  no  tariff  sheet  to  guide  him, 
so  after  some  head-scratching,  he  guessed  $14  as  the  charge, 
which  was  later  considered  exorbitant.  For  a  long  time  there 
were  few  station  agents,  and  freight  conductors  often  had  to  seek 
out  the  consignees,  perhaps  away  out  in  the  country,  to  collect 
charges  on  a  shipment.  Freight  trains,  unless  there  was  too  much 
of  this  bother  with  deliveries,  could  cover  about  eight  miles  per 
hour;  passenger  trains  frequently  tooled  along  at  twenty. 

President  Coming’s  plaint  in  1846  that  his  was  the  only  rail¬ 
road  in  the  world  not  allowed  to  carry  freight  led  to  the  granting 
of  permission  in  the  following  year  to  haul  merchandise  the  year 
around,  though  still  paying  the  canal  tolls;  and  finally,  in  1851, 
even  the  tolls  were  removed  from  the  railroad’s  burden. 

With  the  advent  of  the  U.  &  S.  as  a  freight  carrier,  the  Mohawk 
Valley  enjoyed  a  second  boom,  supplementing  that  produced  by 
the  canal  years  before.  In  every  town  and  village  one  heard  the 
hum  of  one  or  more  industries— saw  and  grist  mills,  woolen,  cot¬ 
ton  and  yarn  mills,  paper  mills,  tanneries,  shoe  factories,  tool, 
implement  and  vehicle  factories,  the  carpet  industry  in  Amster¬ 
dam  which  still  flourishes  there.  Utica,  in  addition  to  these,  also 
went  in  for  machinery,  pottery,  fire  brick,  oilcloths,  musical  in¬ 
struments,  millstones,  plaster  and  other  things. 

In  1837,  an  amendment  to  the  original  act  of  incorporation  was 
passed,  not  only  permitting  but  making  it  the  duty  of  the  U.  &  S. 
to  carry  the  United  States  mails.  But  when  in  January,  1845,  the 
national  government  announced  that  it  was  going  to  reduce  the 
company’s  pay  for  mail-carrying  from  $200  to  $150  per  mile  per 
annum,  the  directors  flatly  refused  to  do  so  for  any  such  fee. 
They  were  rather  feeling  their  oats  that  month.  The  company 
owned  the  station  at  Utica,  into  which  the  Syracuse  &  Utica  also 
operated  its  trains,  but  was  reluctant  to  pay  for  the  privilege. 
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The  U.  &  S.  directors  in  January,  1845,  set  the  annual  rental  at 
$700,  beginning  on  the  first  of  the  preceding  December,  and 
ordered  the  superintendent  to  throw  the  Syracuse  road  out  if  it 
didn’t  pay  up. 

Only  a  few  months  after  Morse  sent  his  first  message  by  tele¬ 
graph  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  John  Butterfield,  upstate 
New  Yorker  who  in  later  years  promoted  the  Overland  Mail 
route,  applied  to  the  Utica  &  Schenectady  in  May,  1845,  for  per¬ 
mission  to  string  a  telegraph  wire  along  its  right  of  way.  Ponder¬ 
ing  the  matter  unhurriedly,  the  directors  at  length  granted  the 


“Lightning”,  Utica  &  Schenectady  speed  demon  with  7-foot 
drivers.  It  could  do  better  than  a  mile  a  minute. 


contract  in  the  following  December;  but  it  was  not  until  a  year 
later  that  Butterfield  was  finally  able  to  put  his  line  into  working 
order.  The  Schenectady  Reflector  on  Christmas  Day,  1846,  noted 
that  “Despatches  by  telegraph  to  the  station  in  this  city  were 
printed  for  the  first  time  on  Wednesday.”  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  railroad  began  using  the  telegraph  for  dispatching  trains. 
Not  until  five  years  later,  in  1851,  did  that  brilliant  idea  occur  to 
Charles  Minot  of  the  New  York  &  Erie;  and  notwithstanding  his 
demonstration  of  its  value,  it  was  not  taken  up  by  the  other  rail¬ 
roads  in  New  York  until  some  years  later. 

It  is  in  the  regulations  of  this  railroad  that  we  first  find  the  injunc¬ 
tion  that  “STATION  AGENTS  MUST  LODGE  AND  BOARD 
IMMEDIATELY  ADJOINING  their  respective  railroad  stations, 
and  be  present  at  all  times  excepting  when  necessarily  and  rea- 
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sonably  absent;  and  then  a  substitute  must  be  provided  by  the 
station  agent  absenting  himself.”  In  short,  they  were  practically 
married  to  the  job;  and  for  such  service,  they  might  receive  as 
high  as  thirty  dollars  a  month.  Not  only  this,  but  they  had  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  among  which  were: 

They  will  be  ready  to  receive  and  give  advice,  in  regard  to  all 
extra  trains  passing,  and  of  the  time  between  the  passing  of  trains 
following  each  other,  at  their  respective  stations. 

Station  agents  may  advise  at  all  times  with  conductors,  and  in 
cases  of  glaring  necessity,  will  be  responsible  for  not  advising; 
but  such  advice  shall  not  relieve  the  conductors  from  the  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  their  station. 

Progressing  westward,  we  come  to  the  next  link  in  the  chain, 
the  Syracuse  &  Utica  Railroad.  It  was  incorporated  May  11, 1836, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $800,000  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars 
each.  It  was  treated  more  liberally  than  the  Utica  &  Schenec¬ 
tady,  being  permitted  to  carry  both  passengers  and  freight  the 
year  around,  though  it  had  to  pay  the  canal  tolls  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise  just  the  same.  When  the  stock  books  were  opened,  there 
was  oversubscription  again— $250,000  at  Albany,  $400,000  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  $600,000  at  Utica.  If  you  wonder  how  towns  so  small 
dared  promise  so  much,  it  was  because  the  citizens  believed  that 
the  railroads  would  make  them  rich  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
installment  payments  on  the  stock  as  they  came  due— and  some¬ 
times  they  weren’t  far  wrong. 

The  promoters  of  this  railroad  were  largely  men  in  the  two 
small  terminal  towns.  (Syracuse  was  then  even  smaller  than 
Utica.)  The  chief  mover  of  the  scheme  was  undoubtedly  John 
Wilkinson,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Syracuse  and  a  sort  of  Poo-Bah 
in  its  earlier  existence.*  When  excitement  over  railroads  began 

*  Bom  in  Troy  in  1798,  Wilkinson  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  21  and 
went  to  locate  in  a  little  Onondaga  County  cross-roads  settlement  known 
variously  as  Bogardus’s  Comers  or  South  Salina,  in  deference  to  a  salt-boil¬ 
ing  hamlet  called  Salina  a  short  distance  to  northward.  A  leading  citizen 
when  a  post  office  was  established  there  in  1820,  he  became  the  postmaster 
and  held  the  job  for  20  years,  being  the  incumbent  even  while  president  of 
the  Syracuse  &  Utica  Railroad  and  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  even 
chose  the  new  name  Syracuse  for  the  town.  In  1825,  at  the  first  election 
of  village  officers,  he  became  village  clerk.  He  helped  to  found  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Bank  in  1838  and  was  its  president  until  his  death.  And  he  was  not 
only  the  first  and  only  president  of  the  Syracuse  &  Utica  Railroad  during  its 
corporate  existence  of  seventeen  years,  but  his  railroad  activities  later  ex¬ 
tended  far  beyond  the  confines  of  New  York,  as  we  shall  see. 
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to  permeate  the  state  in  the  early  1830’s,  there  were  definite 
moves  made  in  various  counties  to  send  men  to  the  Legislature 
who  would  favor  the  granting  of  railroad  charters.  Among  the 
men  who  went  to  Albany  under  this  thesis  was  Wilkinson  in  1836, 
the  year  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Syracuse  &  Utica  Railroad. 

This  road  was  not  an  air  line.  It  detoured  northward  to  pass 
through  the  town  of  Rome,  adding  a  possible  six  miles  or  more 
to  its  length  which,  all  told,  was  fifty-three  miles.  Easier  grades 
as  well  as  the  desire  to  serve  Rome  had  something  to  do  with  the 
course.*  Between  Rome  and  Syracuse  there  was  a  long  stretch 
of  swamp,  through  which  the  track  ran,  perched  on  piles  driven 
into  tire  muck.  They  had  steam  pile  drivers  then,  by  the  way, 
though  not  of  the  rapid-fire  type  we  know  now.  In  those  days  a 
stationary  engine  hauled  the  weight  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower  by 
winding  a  rope  on  a  drum  and  then  let  it  fall.  Crude  attempts  to 
make  the  piles  more  nearly  damp-proof  consisted  of  charring 
them  by  fire,  as  well  as  boring  a  large  hole  in  the  upper  end,  fill¬ 
ing  it  with  salt  and  then  plugging  the  hole  with  a  wooden  peg. 

Wilkinson's  dominating  influence  procured  that  little  swerve 
through  Rome  against  strong  opposition  in  the  Legislature,  and 
also  the  right  to  run  the  track  squarely  along  the  middle  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  main  street  of  Syracuse,  where  it  became  a  frightful 
embarrassment  and  nuisance  to  the  city  in  later  years,  until  it 
was  finally  removed  in  1936.  But  the  citizens  of  the  earlier  day 
were  so  delighted  to  have  the  railroad  that  by  unanimous  vote 
they  even  gave  it  the  privilege  of  placing  its  bamlike  passenger 
station  (see  our  picture  of  it)  in  the  very  middle  of  the  street, 
widening  the  thoroughfare  for  that  purpose,  but  specifying  that 
the  company  must  plant  trees  on  each  side.  In  return,  Wilkinson 
brought  the  railroad  shops  to  Syracuse  instead  of  Utica. 

That  gentleman's  dynamic  energy  was  also  responsible  for  the 
quick  completion  of  the  work.  The  panic  of  1837  jarred  him  only 
temporarily.  On  July  3,  1839,  the  track  was  ready  for  trains,  and 
it  opened  with  a  magnificent  gesture,  carrying  everybody  free  for 
a  week.  On  the  10th  there  was  the  usual  celebration,  among  the 
invited  guests  being  the  editor  of  the  American  Railroad  Journal 

*  How  many  jokes  were  cracked  among  learned  folk  of  the  day  about  the 
strange  dislocation  of  ancient  geography,  whereby  a  road  from  Utica  to 
Syracuse  passed  through  Rome!  Foreigners  in  particular  were  vastly  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  prevalence  of  classical  place-names  in  upstate  New  York— 
Troy,  Utica,  Ilion,  Rome,  Syracuse,  Manlius,  Camillus,  Marcellus,  Homer, 
Cicero,  Pompey,  Fabius,  Palmyra,  Ithaca,  Attica,  to  name  only  a  few. 
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and  distinguished  citizens  from  as  far  away  as  Albany  and  Sche¬ 
nectady.  For  these  a  special  train  was  supplied  by  the  Mohawk 
&  Hudson  and  the  Utica  &  Schenectady  Railroads.  Already  a 
strong  community  of  interest  was  growing  up  among  these  in¬ 
fant  lines.  A  military  company  with  a  band  accompanied  the 
celebrants  from  Utica,  and  at  Syracuse  all  were  “received  and 
escorted  in  the  village  by  a  fine  company  of  artillery.”  At  2  p.m., 
“from  four  to  five  hundred  sat  down  to  a  superb  dinner,”  said  the 
Railroad  Journal;  but  after  telling  most  of  the  story,  the  editor 
checked  himself  with  fine  journalistic  courtesy:  “As  a  full  account 
of  the  celebration  is  to  appear  in  the  Syracuse  papers,  we  will  not 
attempt  to  anticipate  them.” 

He  was  profoundly  impressed,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the 
road  had  been  built  for  87/2  percent  of  its  stock  issue,  and  within 
the  prescribed  time.  He  predicted  that 

Syracuse,  already  a  large,  enterprising,  enlightened  village,  is 
destined  to  become  a  great  inland  city.  It  possesses  in  its  soil 
and  in  its  mines  the  potentiality  for  acquiring  wealth  “beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.”  These  advantages  will  be  improved  by  an 
indomitable  yeomanry.  Syracuse  is  now  within  nine  hours  (150 
miles)  of  Albany,  and  within  nineteen  hours  (300  miles)  of  New 
York.  The  rapidity  with  which  we  pass  between  these  two  places 
is  amazing.  We  left  Albany  at  half-past  two  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
went  to  Utica  in  the  afternoon,  where  we  remained  until  five 
o’clock  next  morning.  Was  at  Syracuse  at  half-past  eight  o’clock 
yesterday  morning,  remained  until  four  o’clock  and  was  at  home 
this  morning,  breakfasting  on  a  salmon  taken  from  Lake  Ontario 
night  before  last,  having  travelled  300  miles,  passing  a  night  at 
Utica,  nearly  a  whole  day  at  Syracuse,  and  being  absent  only 
forty-two  hours. 

And  of  course  he  still  had  to  use  the  steamboat  between  Albany 
and  New  York. 

This  railroad  started  off  with  a  rush,  earning  ten  percent  on  its 
capital  investment  in  the  first  six  months,  thus  giving  a  boost  to 
railroad  construction  everywhere.  Syracuse  merchants  began 
advertising  the  receipt  of  new  goods  “by  railroad.”  John  Butter¬ 
field  sought  to  antagonize  the  iron  horse  with  his  stage  line,  but 
found  himself  outclassed.  There  were  leaner  times  coming  for 
the  stockholders  in  later  years,  but  the  company  at  first  was  so 
prosperous  that  it  bought  equipment  with  a  generous  hand.  In 
1845  it  owned  five  locomotives  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  tons  each, 
made  by  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  but 
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had  more  on  order.  The  first  engines  had  only  one  driving 
wheel  on  a  side,  and  for  a  cab— in  winter  only— an  oilcloth  canopy 
suspended  on  four  upright  stakes.  In  winter  also  the  usual 
brooms  were  fastened  in  front  of  the  wheels  to  sweep  snow  from 
the  rails.  When  the  Oswego  &  Syracuse  fine  began  business  in 
1848,  the  Syracuse  &  Utica,  which  then  had  fifteen  locomotives— 
more  than  it  needed— supplied  motive  power  for  the  new  road 
and  valuable  feeder;  and  from  November  of  that  year,  for  two  or 
three  months  the  S,  &  U.  loaned  engines  to  the  Auburn  &  Syra¬ 
cuse,  some  of  whose  machines  were  disabled. 

Wilkinson  wrote  all  of  his  company’s  annual  reports,  and  in 
them,  in  intimate  and  entertaining  style,  set  forth  its  problems 
and  his  own  wise  reactions  to  them.  Among  its  freight  items  he 
mentions  “pork  in  the  hog.”  He  gravely  put  into  words  certain 
axioms  which  are  commonplaces  now,  but  which  were  new  and 
often  disturbing  discoveries  to  the  amateurs  who  were  going  into 
the  railroad  business  then.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the 
necessity  for  through  trains  as  well  as  locals— an  idea  which  at 
first  outraged  the  feelings  of  all  the  little  towns  where  the  fast 
trains  did  not  stop.  It  was  not  well  understood  by  the  public. 
He  wrote  in  1849,  that 

The  trains  that  are  run  at  the  highest  speed  ought  properly  to 
stop  only  for  wood  and  water.  They  must  be  through  trains. 
They  should  not  be  required  to  stop  for  way  passengers.  Such 
persons  should  be  at  other  points,  where  it  is  more  convenient  to 
stop.  They  should  not  be  checked  by  cattle  and  other  domestic 
animals,  nor  by  persons  walking  upon  the  tracks. 

.  .  .  There  is  great  hazard  in  attempting  a  high  rate  of  speed  on 
account  of  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  which  are  allowed 
by  their  owners  to  run  at  large.  They  will  stray  on  to  the  Rail 
Road  if  so  allowed,  though  the  greatest  care  may  be  exercised  by 
the  company  to  prevent  it.  It  is  entirely  impossible  to  watch  all 
the  fences  in  the  night.  Cattle  and  horses  will  break  them 
down.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  evil  of  persons  walking  on  the  tracks,  out  of  the 
towns,  is  very  great.  It  is  hazardous  to  the  individual,  and  often 
delays  the  trains  unnecessarily. 

The  respective  rights  and  obligations  of  citizens  and  corpora¬ 
tions  who  became  neighbors  when  the  railroads  were  built  had 
not  yet  been  studied  and  pronounced  upon  by  the  law;  opinions 
on  the  subject  were  still  nebulous  and  conflicting.  As  Wilkinson 
said,  “The  ground  is  assumed  by  the  owners  of  the  cattle  that 
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their  animals  have  as  good  right  to  occupy  the  public  highway  at 
a  railroad  crossing  at  the  same  moment  when  a  train  of  passen¬ 
gers  are  passing  them  that  they  have.”  And  whose  was  the  duty 
of  erecting  the  fence  between  private  property  and  the  right  of 
way?  Cattle  strayed  at  will  upon  the  public  highway,  and  no 
vehicle  durst  injure  one  of  them  without  paying  the  penalty. 
Should  not  the  rule  be  the  same  on  the  railroads?  argued  the 
farmers.  John  D.  Lewis,  traveling  through  central  New  York  in 
1850,  recalls  the  English  railroad  as  being  "railed  in,  fenced  in, 
walled  in  and  banked  in,”  with  no  grade  crossings.  But  in 
America  the  rails  ran  right  across  streets  and  roads,  with  only  a 
warning  sign,  such  as  "Look  Out  for  the  Cars.” 

You  might  be  walking  in  a  shady  lane  of  a  dark  night,  uncon¬ 
scious  that  there  was  a  line  of  railway  within  a  hundred  miles, 
and  suddenly  hear  the  engine  turn  in  out  of  a  field  behind  you, 
and  see  it  whisk  past  you  or  feel  it  go  over  you,  according  as  you 
did  or  did  not  get  out  of  the  way  in  time.  As  for  villages  and 
country  towns,  it  rattles  right  up  their  main  streets,  not  infre¬ 
quently  stopping  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  or  in  front  of  the  church 
by  way  of  a  station.  On  these  occasions,  you  might  sometimes 
shake  hands  with  the  people  on  each  side  of  you,  who  stand  at 
their  shop  fronts  to  see  you  go  past.* 

As  Captain  Marryat  said  in  his  Diary  in  America  (1839),  after 
a  trip  over  the  Utica  &  Schenectady: 

One  great  cause  of  disasters  is  that  the  railroads  are  not  fenced, 
so  as  to  keep  the  cattle  off  them,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  cattle 
who  range  the  woods  are  very  partial  to  take  their  naps  on  the 
roads,  probably  from  their  being  drier  than  the  other  portions  of 
the  soil.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  cows  have  been  cut 
into  atoms  by  the  trains  in  America,  but  the  frequent  accidents 
arising  from  these  causes  has  occasioned  the  Americans  to  invent 
a  sort  of  shovel,  attached  to  the  front  of  the  locomotive,  which 
takes  up  a  cow,  tossing  her  off,  right  or  left. 

The  "shovels”  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  iron,  one  affixed  to 
the  pilot  over  each  rail,  curving  forward  to  a  point  as  it  neared 
the  rail.  It  didn’t  do  the  cow  any  good,  but  at  least  it  slightly 
reduced  the  danger  of  the  train’s  being  thrown  off  the  track. 
The  Utica  &  Schenectady  had  cow  trouble  from  the  start;  the 
directors’  report  for  1838  shows  $786.71  paid  for  slaughtered 

*  Across  the  Atlantic,  London,  1851. 
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animals.  But  very  often  they  were  seen  in  time  and  shooed  off. 
Another  English  traveler,  after  a  ride  over  these  same  rails  in 
1845,  wrote: 

The  line  is  a  single  line,  with  occasional  turnouts,  which  cause 
enormous  delays  of  waiting;  and  the  road,  not  being  enclosed, 
seems  to  be  the  favorite  resting  place  for  cattle,  who  will  persist 
in  .  .  .  coming  on  the  high  and  dry  railroad  to  lie  down  and  chew 
their  cud.  Then  there  is  such  a  hollaballoo  to  make  the  cows  get 
up  and  run  off  the  rails;  so  that  when  you  take  out  your  watch 
at  the  end  of  your  journey,  you  find  that  you  have  just  travelled 
at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  and  a  half  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  includ¬ 
ing  stoppages.  I  have  constantly  observed  through  the  States 
how  careless  the  constructors  of  their  lines  are  of  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  passengers;  within  an  inch  or  two  of  a  preci¬ 
pice  is  just  the  same  to  them,  so  as  they  can  save  a  few  yards, 
not  of  rails,  but  of  what  we  would  call  hoop-iron,  screwed  on  to 
the  wooden  rails.* 

The  “hoop-iron”  was  presently  replaced  by  rail  of  the  modern 
type,  but  still  of  iron;  and  Wilkinson  reported  sadly  in  1849  that 
already  some  of  the  heavy  rails  laid  in  1847-48  had  failed.  Per¬ 
haps  the  wisest  railroad  man  of  his  time,  Wilkinson  became  so 
nearly  forgotten  in  later  years  that  even  local  history  pays  him 
but  scant  attention.  He  was  the  first  man  to  speak  out  frankly  on 
depreciation  and  to  acknowledge  that  he  and  his  time  still  knew 
little  about  costs: 

The  cost  of  the  construction  and  the  operation  of  railroads  has 
yet  been  very  imperfectly  ascertained,  and  while  we  have  learned 
little  of  their  ultimate  capacity,  we  know  quite  as  little  of  their 
true  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair.  What  is  the  actual  depre¬ 
ciation,  and  therefore,  what  will  be  the  cost  to  keep  them  up  to 
a  proper  standard  are  as  yet  not  well  known.  It  is  already  quite 
certain  that  everything  about  them  goes  rapidly  to  decay  arising 
from  exposure  and  the  severe  wear  to  which  most  of  the  works 
are  subjected.  We  have  already  found  that  the  iron  rail  gives 
way  quite  fast.  The  whole  wear,  both  of  machinery  and  struc¬ 
ture,  is  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  speed.  The  public  con¬ 
stantly  demands  more  rapid  rates  of  travel. 

So  the  American  neurosis  had  begun  already,  a  full  hundred 
years  ago.  In  mid-twentieth  century,  even  the  fastest  trains 

*  Rambles  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  During  the  Year  1845,  by 
Rubio  (Thomas  H.  James),  London,  1847. 
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aren’t  speedy  enough  for  some  folk,  and  they  must  go  by  plane; 
and  at  the  present  writing,  even  the  gasoline-driven  plane  totters 
on  the  verge  of  obsolescence,  for  just  the  other  day  a  jet-propelled 
plane  shot  from  New  York  to  Washington  in  29  minutes  and  a 
few  seconds.  Tomorrow,  perhaps,  that  won’t  be  fast  enough. 
But  as  Howard  Brubaker  has  remarked  so  aptly  in  the  New 
Yorker ,  “Some  people  still  prefer  the  train  to  the  airplane,  because 
mountain  peaks  along  the  route  are  part  of  the  scenery  and  not 
of  an  obstacle  course.” 

One  of  the  yarns  told  of  this  railroad’s  first  few  days  has  it 
that  an  engineer  brought  his  train  from  Syracuse  to  Utica  in  three 
and  a  quarter  hours,  arriving  much  sooner  than  expected.  When 
Wilkinson  reprimanded  him,  he  retorted  that  he  had  only  a  leav¬ 
ing  time  given  him,  no  specification  as  to  time  of  arrival,  and  no 
orders  regarding  speed.  Wilkinson  shook  a  finger  at  him  and 
warned  him  not  to  be  so  reckless  again  or  he’d  lose  his  job.  In 
an  annual  report,  the  president  scotched  “the  very  common  re¬ 
mark  that  a  double  track  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  danger  of  col¬ 
lisions,”  and  let  the  stockholders  into  the  secret  that  you  had  to 
be  careful,  even  on  a  double  track.  “The  instances  are  numerous 
where  one  train,  following  another,  runs  into  it.” 

But  later,  speed  had  its  way,  and  in  the  middle  1840’s,  all 
records  were  broken  when  a  train  carried  the  governor’s  message 
from  Utica  to  Syracuse  in  2 K  hours,  and  from  Albany  to  Auburn, 
173  miles,  in  7%  hours.  By  contrast  is  the  picture  of  an  excursion 
from  Syracuse  to  a  Whig  barbecue  at  Oriskany,  boosting  Henry 
Clay’s  candidacy  for  the  presidency  in  1844.  The  train,  which 
included  a  number  of  flat  cars  with  benches  placed  crosswise  for 
passengers,  was  so  impeded  by  the  scramble  to  get  aboard  at 
every  stop  and  by  an  unusual  number  of  snakeheads  which 
r’ared  up  through  the  floors— but  hurt  nobody  seriously— that  it 
required  seven  hours  to  do  the  46-mile  journey.  When  the  en¬ 
gine  ran  out  of  water,  the  passengers  swarmed  out  and  helped 
dip  water  from  ditches  at  the  trackside,  to  fill  the  barrels  on  the 
tender. 

Wilkinson  was  much  concerned  over  the  free  pass  evil.  In  his 
report  for  1849  he  said  that  an  increasingly  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons  were  riding  free  on  the  railroads  of  the  state.  Here,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  railroad  no  sooner  began  business  than  it 
discovered  that  it  must  curry  favor  with  legislators,  state,  county 
and  city  officials,  newspaper  men,  judges,  big  shippers,  officials 
of  other  railroads  and  of  stage  lines,  heaven  knows  who  not,  every 
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one  of  whom  thought  that  it  wouldn’t  cost  the  railroad  a  cent  to 
haul  him  free  and  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  otherwise  he  would 
retaliate  whenever  and  however  he  had  opportunity.  And  of 
course  it  was  public  opinion  that  the  poor  should  be  carried  free, 
and  that  a  railroad  official  who  refused  to  do  this  was  a  cur¬ 
mudgeon. 

Wilkinson  began  keeping  a  record  of  the  passes  in  July,  1845, 
and  in  the  first  week  there  were  196,  an  average  of  28  per  day. 
His  notes  of  the  persons  carried  mentioned  such  objects  of 
charity  as  “One  poor  blind  man  and  boy,”  “A  poor  woman,”  “A 
very  poor  man,”  “Two  exiles,”  “Two  deaf  and  dumb  boys,”  etc. 
On  one  day  they  gave  an  excursion  to  thirty-six  blind  persons 
from  Utica  to  Syracuse.  But  the  favored  ones  were  not  always 
poor;  as  “Aaron  Burt’s  Daughter  &  wedding  party  (four  seats) 
Syracuse  to  Utica.”  With  evident  relief,  Wilkinson  notes,  one 
day  in  1846,  “Not  a  single  deadhead  to-day.”  On  another  occa¬ 
sion,  for  some  reason,  he  notes  that,  “It  snowed  like  fury  all  day.” 
On  July  1,  1850,  the  directors  sternly  put  an  end— or  thought  they 
did— to  the  imposition;  “The  only  persons  allowed  to  pass  free  are 
the  officers  and  men  in  the  service  of  the  company.”  But  of 
course  they  found  before  long  that  they  couldn’t  make  that  rule 
stick;  the  forces  of  opposition  were  too  great. 

There  was  one  of  Wilkinson’s  activities  which  we  have  not  yet 
touched  upon  and  of  which  we  have  a  quaint  souvenir;  he  also 
ran  a  hotel,  and,  as  was  considered  advisable  in  those  days,  it 
was  just  across  the  street  from  the  two-story  shed-like  affair  with 
two  tracks  tunneling  through  it,  known  as  the  depot.  A  com¬ 
petitor  named  Alvord,  whose  hostel  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
depot,  issued  a  broadside  in  March,  1850,  with  a  crude  picture 
heading,  a  train  labeled  “Monopoly”  running  down  and  slaugh¬ 
tering  people  by  dozens,  a  favorite  device  of  the  time.  In  this 
broadside  he  protested  the  oppression  put  upon  him  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  to  divert  business  to  his  own  hotel,  the  Globe,  “where 
passengers  can  get  meals  for  fifty  cents,  no  better  than  I  will 
furnish  at  the  California  House  for  half  the  money.”  Alvord 
says  that  Wilkinson  had  the  doors  of  the  station  on  the  side  next 
Alvord’s  hotel  not  only  locked  but  nailed  shut;  that  he  would  not 
permit  porters  and  runners  for  Alvord’s  hotel  to  enter  the  station, 
vaguely  hinting  that  they  might  steal  baggage;  and  that  he 
destroyed  the  handbills  which  Alvord’s  men  distributed  or  tried 
to  distribute  on  the  trains;  all  of  which  was  very  unsporting 
competition  on  the  part  of  a  railroad  president. 
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The  distribution  of  handbills  and  the  soliciting  of  business  for 
hotels  and  connecting  railroads  and  stage  lines,  not  only  in  sta¬ 
tions  but  on  trains,  even  the  peddling  of  commodities  there,  was 
considered  to  be  a  public  prerogative  in  those  days,  and  the  man 
or  company  who  interfered  with  it  was  apt  to  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy  to  liberty.  “No  sooner  did  the  cars  arrive  at  Utica,”  says 
John  D.  Lewis,  already  quoted,  “than  the  agents  of  the  different 
hotels  rushed  tumultuously  forward,  hemming  us  in  on  every 
side,  and  boasting  as  volubly  of  the  merits  of  their  respective 
establishments  as  the  noisiest  French  Commissionaires.”  Charles 
Mackay,  some  years  later,  recorded  that 

At  Rome  an  old  man  got  into  our  car,  who  did  us  the  favour 
of  remaining  with  us  for  upwards  of  fifty  miles  of  our  journey. 
He  plied  during  the  whole  of  the  time  a  vigorous  trade  in  some 
quack  medicine  of  his  own  concoction;  and  among  the  sixty  per¬ 
sons  in  our  car,  he  succeeded  in  getting  no  less  than  nine  custom¬ 
ers  by  dint  of  the  most  impudent  and  vexatious  pertinacity  I  ever 
beheld.* 

*  Life  and  Liberty  in  America,  London,  1859. 
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nnHE  small  but  lively  town  of  Auburn,  with  a  good  water¬ 
power  at  the  outlet  of  Owasco  Lake,  a  flourishing  state 
-  prison  and  other  industries,  had  been  much  annoyed  when 
it  was  left  off  the  course  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  in  the  state  to  begin  talking  rails.  The  first  move¬ 
ment  towards  railroads  in  central  New  York  began  there  towards 
the  end  of  1827.  At  the  instance  of  Auburn  citizens,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Canals  and  Internal  Improvements  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  a  report  urging  the  solons  to  collect  information  upon 
this  novel  subject.  The  committee  opined  that  “in  particular  dis¬ 
tricts  and  for  particular  objects”  in  die  state,  railroads  might  be 
usefully  employed;  “but  that  they  can  bear  a  fair  comparison  with 
well  located  and  well  supplied  canals  remains  to  be  proved;  and 
while  railroads  are  of  minor  consideration  to  canals,  yet  as  tribu¬ 
taries  to  them,  they  will  become  of  vital  importance.”  This  of 
course  was  a  hint  of  approval  for  a  railroad  to  Auburn.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  committee  that  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary 
might  very  usefully  be  employed  in  building  the  line. 

The  state  did  nothing  in  the  matter,  so  the  Auburn  &  Syracuse 
Railroad  Company  was  privately  promoted  by  citizens  of  the  two 
towns  (John  Wilkinson  was  among  them),  and  was  incorporated 
May  1,  1834,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  of  which  $20,000  must 
be  expended  within  two  years,  while  the  road  must  be  completed 
and  in  operation  by  the  end  of  five  years.  Not  being  considered 
a  direct  competitor  of  the  Canal,  the  new  concern  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  carry  freight  as  well  as  passengers.  It  signalled  the 
beginning  of  its  career  with  a  heated  row  among  three  factions 
of  citizens  and  stockholders  in  Auburn  over  the  location  of  the 
terminal  in  that  village,  and  the  Legislature  finally  had  to  be 
called  upon  to  fix  the  spot. 
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Connecticut-born  Edwin  F.  Johnson  was  appointed  engineer. 
He  was  one  of  those  wise  pioneers  who  foresaw  that  some  day  a 
broader  track  than  4  feet,  8/2  inches  would  be  desirable,  but  he 
was  overruled  because  the  roads  to  eastward  had  been  or  were 
being  laid  in  the  Stephenson  gauge,  and  the  promoters  of  these 
little  lines  were  almost  from  the  start  looking  upon  them  as  not 
entirely  self-sufucient,  but  as  links  in  a  major  transportation  line 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Lakes.  Johnson  found  that  Auburn  is  271 
feet  higher  than  Syracuse,  and  as  the  road  was  26  miles  long— 62 
pei  cent  of  it  a  straight  line— tire  average  grade  would  be  only 
10.54  feet  per  mile.  Of  such  gentle  inclinations  is  almost  the 
entire  present-day  New  York  Central  main  line  between  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

The  A.  &  S.  was  actually  incorporated  two  years  and  ten  days 
before  its  eastern  connection,  the  Syracuse  &  Utica,  but  it  gained 
nothing  by  that.  It  finally  got  under  way  in  1835,  but  progress 
was  slow.  The  American  Railroad  Journal  tried  to  give  it  a 
boost  that  year  (September  5),  declaring  that  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  it  would  probably  carry  was  “almost  incalculable”— which 
was  true  enough,  though  not  as  the  writer  intended  it.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  “inexhaustible  stone  quarries  and  lime  at  Auburn,  the 
raw  materials  and  manufactures  at  the  State  Prison  which  em¬ 
ploy  constantly  700  hands,  the  trade  through  O wasco  Lake  .  .  . 
and  also  the  great  manufacturing  power  of  tie  village,”  the  editor 
envisioned  it  as  “one  of  the  most  profitable  railroads  in  the  state.” 

Nevertheless,  the  grading  dragged  on  until  the  panic  of  1837 
crashed  upon  the  land,  and  then  there  was  real  trouble.  The 
depression  did  not  at  first  seriously  affect  upstate  New  York,  but 
by  that  time  the  major  part  of  the  A.  &  S.  stock  had  passed  from 
the  local  subscribers  into  the  hands  of  parties  in  New  York  City 
—where  the  panic  was  maddest,  as  it  always  is— and  they  could 
not  pay  the  installments  due  on  their  stock.  Only  the  indomita¬ 
ble  will  of  Thomas  Y.  How,  Jr.,  who  had  become  treasurer  of  the 
company  at  the  beginning  of  that  year,  kept  the  enterprise  alive. 
He  visited  New  York  shortly  after  his  appointment,  and  thought 
he  could  count  on  some  payments,  but  the  cash  did  not  come. 
He  borrowed  money  from  the  Cayuga  County  Bank  at  Auburn, 
and  through  it  he  drew  on  John  Delafield— cashier  of  the  Phoenix 
Bank  of  New  York,  also  registrar  of  stock  and  representative  of  a 
considerable  group  of  metropolitan  stockholders— at  sight,  twice, 
for  $11,991  and  $11,570,  both  drafts  representing  overdue  in¬ 
stallments  on  certain  subscriptions. 
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As  he  wrote  Delafield,  “The  crisis  of  our  affairs  has  come,  and 
if  we  cannot  have  money  now,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  let  go  after 
having  reached  the  shore.”  The  drafts  were  reluctantly  paid, 
after  much  agonizing  correspondence,  as  was  another  a  little 
later;  but  a  fourth,  for  $10,000,  the  Cayuga  bank  refused  to  cash, 
and  sent  it  through  a  bank  in  Buffalo.  This  time  the  New 
Yorkers  could  not  or  would  not  put  up  the  money,  and  the  note 
was  protested.  How  wrote  desperate  letters  to  Delafield,  saying 
that  the  local  bank  would  lend  them  no  more  money,  and  if  the 
creditors  began  to  sue  them,  “we  must  go  to  ruin  without  hope  of 
redemption.”  In  May  he  wrote  to  the  New  York  stockholders, 
reminding  them  that  $102,009  was  due  and  unpaid  on  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  that  suits  were  threatened  for  $46,000  on  local  debts; 
also  that  local  stockholders  had  nobly  agreed  to  pay  half  their 
dues  and  give  notes  for  the  balance.  But  the  local  stockholders 
were  now  a  minority. 

How  sent  a  man  to  New  York  to  call  on  each  shareholder  there 
and  beg  for  payments,  but  with  small  success.  Every  day  was  a 
crisis  for  him,  but  he  managed  barely  to  keep  abreast  of  them, 
and  even  to  continue  construction  slowly— heaven  knows  how. 
In  November  the  Auburn  &  Rochester  Railroad,  also  under  way 
and  having  nearly  as  difficult  a  time,  suggested  to  the  A.  &  S.  that 
the  two  of  them  go  to  the  state  for  relief,  which  they  did.  But 
legislative  mills  grind  slowly,  and  the  aid  did  not  come  for  six 
months  thereafter.  Meanwhile,  How  laid  his  track— with  pine 
rails  only;  he  could  not  even  afford  to  buy  the  strap  iron  to  put 
on  them— and  on  Christmas  Day,  1837,  the  company  staged  its 
first  feeble  little  celebration.  The  Cayuga  Patriot  of  Auburn  thus 
described  it  on  December  27 : 

On  Monday  (Christmas)  we,  upon  the  invitation  of  Col.  Levi 
Lewis,  the  indefatigable  agent  of  the  railroad,  in  company  with 
the  president  and  several  of  the  directors  of  the  company  and 
several  other  gentlemen  of  our  village,  in  all  about  50,  took  a  trip 
on  the  road.  The  company  has  two  splendid  passenger  cars,  in 
each  of  which  24  passengers  can  be  seated  with  ease.  The  party 
left  the  depot  in  this  village  at  twenty  minutes  past  11  a.m.,  and 
in  forty-nine  minutes,  were  eight  miles  from  town.  The  horses 
were  then  changed,  and  we  continued  five  miles  farther,  which 
is  as  far  as  the  road  is  completed,  though  it  is  finished  nearly  to 
the  canal  at  Geddes. 

The  delicate  distinction  between  “completed”  and  “finished” 
escapes  the  present  less  subtle  writer;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
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the  editor  meant  that  the  grading  was  completed  to  Geddes, 
though  the  wooden  rails  were  not  laid  that  far.  Geddes,  it  may 
be  explained,  was  in  effect  a  western  suburb  of  Syracuse,  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  town  proper  by  a  millpond,  which  was  yet  to  be 
bridged.  The  editor  recorded  that  “each  car  was  drawn  by  Col. 
Sherwood’s  best  horses,”  and  that  exclusive  of  stoppages,  they 
sped  along  at  a  ten-mile-an-hour  average.  Naturally,  “We  do  not 
think  there  is  another  link  in  the  whole  chain  of  railroad  com¬ 
munication  between  Buffalo  and  Albany  that  will  prove  as  profit¬ 
able  an  investment  as  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse.” 

The  company  contracted  with  Colonel  Sherwood  to  draw  its 
cars  regularly.  He  had  long  been  the  proprietor  of  the  stage  line 
between  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  and  thus  cushioned  the  shock  of 
losing  his  business  to  the  new  form  of  transportation.  The  line 
into  Geddes  was  opened  in  January,  1838,  a  few  days  after  the 
trial  trip,  but  not  until  the  spring  of  ’39  did  they  get  the  millpond 
bridged.  Meanwhile,  Philo  M.  Rust,  proprietor  of  the  Syracuse 
House,  was  wont  to  boast  that  he  could  start  from  Auburn  with  a 
good  team  simultaneously  with  the  train  departure,  and  be  first 
into  Syracuse.  In  fact,  he  had  a  standing  offer  of  a  wager  to  that 
effect,  with  few  takers  and  no  winners. 

But  the  picture  wasn’t  at  all  funny  to  How.  On  January  4, 
1838,  he  had  written  to  Delafield,  “We  expect  nothing  less  than 
$60  per  day  for  our  share  of  the  income  of  the  road,  unfinished 
as  it  is.”  But  alas!  Actualities  did  not  live  up  to  expectations. 
During  this  period— slightly  more  than  eighteen  months—while 
Sherwood  supplied  the  motive  power,  the  company’s  half  of  the 
gross  receipts  was  only  $16,935,  or  about  $900^  a  month,  out  of 
which  they  had  to  pay  expenses.  “The  country  is  now  suffering 
with  unabated  severity  what  you  experienced  in  the  city  long 
ago,”  wrote  How  to  Delafield.  “Money  is  not  to  be  had.”  And 
in  another  letter  he  breaks  forth,  “I  am  almost  in  despair,  but  my 
whole  soul  being  given  to  the  object,  I  must  have  hope.” 

In  November,  1837,  the  Auburn  &  Rochester  road,  which  was 
having  almost  as  difficult  a  time  as  the  A.  &  S.,  suggested  to  the 
latter  that  the  two  of  them  go  to  the  state  for  relief,  which  they 
did;  but  legislatures  are  leisurely.  In  April,  1838— by  which 
time  the  treasurer’s  hair  must  have  turned  white— the  lawmakers 
authorized  a  loan  of  $100,000  in  state  stock  to  the  A.  &  S.  com¬ 
pany,  whenever  it  should  have  expended  $300,000  in  land  pur¬ 
chases  and  construction;  and  upon  further  progress  of  the  work, 
another  $100,000  might  be  obtained.  It  was  quite  some  time 
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before  the  first  batch  of  scrip  was  grudgingly  doled  out;  then  it 
had  to  be  sold— at  a  discount— and  most  of  the  money  applied  to 
the  payment  of  debts  already  incurred.  But  How  managed  to 
sidetrack  enough  of  it  to  enable  him  to  order  a  locomotive— 
Syracuse  was  its  name— which  drew  the  first  steam  train  over  the 
track  on  June  4,  1839— still  upon  the  wooden  rails! 

But  it  was  now  apparent  that  timber  alone  wouldn't  do,  and 
through  a  terrific  effort  by  How,  strap  iron  rails  were  installed. 
A  second  engine,  the  Auburn ,  presently  appeared,  and  trains  be¬ 
gan  to  thunder  over  the  line,  sometimes  at  20  miles  per  horn:.  In 
fact,  the  Western  State  Journal  on  December  30, 1840,  announced 
that 

A  train  of  cars  was  propelled  by  the  new  locomotive  engine 
Owasco  on  the  Syracuse  and  Auburn  Road  from  Auburn  to  Syra¬ 
cuse,  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles,  in  fifty-eight  minutes,  includ¬ 
ing  stops.  This  speed  was  accomplished  without  any  previous 
arrangement. 

The  first  station  in  Syracuse  was  a  temporary  affair.  Applica¬ 
tion  was  made  for  permission  to  erect  it  on  Washington  Street  in 
the  fall  of  1838,  and  the  privilege  was  granted,  but  with  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  the  terminal  be  not  more  than  18  feet  square  and  stand 
not  more  than  a  year.  In  1839  the  Utica  &  Syracuse  shed  was 
ready,  and  the  Auburn  &  Syracuse  trains  began  using  it.  The 
first  A.  &  S.  cars  were  the  usual  stagecoach  type,  with  a  running 
board  along  the  side  for  the  conductor;  and  one  of  those  func¬ 
tionaries  lost  his  hold  on  the  grab-handle  one  cold,  snowy  night, 
fell  under  the  wheels  and  was  killed.  There  was  a  “Diamond 
Car,"  too,  so-called  because  its  windows  were  diamond-shaped, 
which  created  quite  a  sensation  when  it  appeared,  but  which  was 
equally  deadly.  It  had  been  built  for  the  New  York  &  Harlem, 
but  was  too  large  to  pass  through  that  railroad's  bridges  and 
tunnels,  and  so  was  sold  out  into  the  great  open  spaces.  But 
soon  after  it  went  into  service,  Samuel  Wildrick,  a  popular  con¬ 
ductor,  was  crushed  to  death  between  its  side  and  die  station 
door  at  Syracuse,  where  there  was  a  clearance  of  less  than  four 
inches.  In  1839  the  road  received  its  first  eight-wheeled  passen¬ 
ger  car  with  aisle  through  the  center,  built  by  Stevenson  &  Com¬ 
pany,  coach  builders  of  New  York  City. 

The  first  three  locomotives  owned  by  the  company  were  10/2- 
ton  affairs  with  two  drivers  on  a  side,  built  by  Rogers  of  Paterson, 
N.  J— though  the  company  also  borrowed  some  machines  from 
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the  Syracuse  &  Utica,  as  already  mentioned.  When  more  were 
needed,  Dennis,  Wood  &  Russell,  owners  of  a  small  machine 
shop  at  Auburn,  with  typical  American  nerve  and  versatility, 
built  two  machines,  and  very  good  ones,  too,  with  some  new 
gadgets  on  them.  One  of  them,  the  Wyoming ,  was  taken  over 
by  the  A.  &  S.,  while  the  other,  christened  Buffalo ,  went  to  the 
Attica  &  Buffalo  road.  The  tractive  limit  of  those  early  locomo¬ 
tives  was  about  14  of  the  four-wheeled  freight  cars,  or  42  tons; 
for  a  car  was  considered  loaded  when  it  had  30  barrels  of  flour 
or  three  tons  of  other  merchandise  aboard.  These  cars  were 
drawn,  one  at  a  time,  from  the  freight  depot  at  Auburn  to  the 
“car  house”  (station),  where  they  were  hooked  up  in  12-  or  14- 
car  trains.  During  parts  of  the  year  when  freights  were  light,  the 
freight  cars  were  attached  to  passenger  trains. 

William  G.  Fargo  began  his  transportation  career  as  agent  in 
the  freight  depot  at  Auburn.  In  1842  he  became  a  messenger 
for  Pomeroy  &  Company,  pioneer  expressmen,  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Buffalo  and  Albany,  and  1843  was  their  agent  at  Buffalo. 
George  E.  Pomeroy  had  launched  his  express  service  between 
Albany  and  Buffalo  in  1841,  when  you  had  to  complete  the  jour¬ 
ney  by  stagecoach  from  Rochester  or  Batavia  to  Buffalo.  His 
first  job  for  a  bank  was  the  carrying  of  $86,000  in  currency.  “God 
speed  you!”  exclaimed  John  Wilkinson,  regarding  his  venture 
with  emotion.  At  Attica  Pomeroy  picked  up  another  recruit, 
Henry  Wells,  a  bearded  six-footer  with  a  big  Roman  nose,  who 
had  been  bred  to  the  tanning  and  shoemaking  business.  Within 
three  or  four  years  Wells  and  Fargo  had  joined  forces  in  a  ven¬ 
ture  of  their  own,  and  we  need  only  mention  their  names  to  indi¬ 
cate  their  future. 

The  railroad,  it  was  now  found,  was  becoming  of  inestimable 
service  to  the  newspapers  in  bringing  news.  The  New  York 
American  on  November  9,  1838  (Friday),  said: 

A  gentleman  arrived  in  town  this  morning  from  the  West  has 
informed  us  that  he  passed  through  Syracuse  on  Monday  night. 
The  Whig  ticket  was  unexpectedly  running  ahead  in  Salina,  and 
had  strong  hopes  of  Onondaga,  where  the  Loco  Focos  claimed 
800  majority. 

In  Auburn  the  vote  for  Seward  on  the  first  day  was  almost 
unanimous.  The  Whigs  were  ahead  in  Utica  and  the  adjoining 
towns  in  Oneida  the  first  night. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  voting  was  then  done  orally. 
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The  first  telegraph  office  in  Auburn  was  opened  in  May,  1846, 
and  the  first  attempt  to  use  it  for  the  movement  of  trains  resulted 
in  a  collision.  The  strings  of  roads  across  the  state  were  then 
working  pretty  closely  together.  A  train  due  from  the  west  at 
4  a.m.  had  not  reached  Auburn  at  5:30,  and  as  the  locomotive 
which  was  to  carry  it  on  must  be  in  Syracuse  to  start  back  west¬ 
ward  with  a  train  at  7,  it  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Syracuse 
without  the  Rochester  connection.  It  did  so,  and  when  the 
Rochester  train  arrived  a  little  later,  it  was  ordered  to  continue 
on  to  Syracuse,  where  the  up  train  would  be  held  by  telegraph 
until  it  arrived.  But  the  Auburn  operator  couldnt  get  Syracuse 
because  the  Syracuse  operator  wasn’t  in  the  habit  of  reporting 
early,  and  in  fact,  didn’t  show  up  until  after  the  7  o  clock  train 
had  departed.  The  result  was  a  collision  and  two  badly  battered 
engines,  but  nobody  seriously  hurt;  but  this  convinced  most  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  telegraph  was  too  tricky  and  irresponsible  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  used  in  train  dispatching.  Its  use  was  thereby  delayed 
for  several  years  in  that  area. 

In  1839,  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  thought  the  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty -hour  schedule  between  New  York  and  Buffalo 
then  prevailing  as  fast  locomotion  as  any  reasonable  man  could 
wish.  To  accomplish  this  high  speed,  you  took  a  Hudson  River 
boat  to  Albany,  the  railroads  from  there  to  Syracuse,  an  Erie 
Canal  packet  to  Rochester,  the  Tonawanda  Railroad  thence  to 
Batavia,  and  a  stagecoach  the  rest  of  the  way.  But  that  did  not 
satisfy  the  country  west  of  Auburn,  which  was  as  much  exercised 
over  the  subject  of  railroads  as  Auburn  itself  had  been.  Between 
January  8  and  March  3,  1835,  there  were  presented  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Legislature  no  less  than  forty  petitions  from  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  four  counties  extending  from  Auburn  to  Rochester, 
all  asking  for  the  incorporation  of  a  railroad  between  those  two 
towns.  A  bill  was  introduced,  but  failed  of  passage  by  a  small 
margin.  But  in  the  following  year  the  auspices  were  more  favor¬ 
able,  and  just  as  the  Utica  &  Schenectady  was  well  on  the  way  .to 
completion,  the  Auburn  &  Rochester  was  incorporated,  May  13, 
1836. 

It  was  almost  exactly  three  times  as  long— 78/2  miles— as  the 
Auburn  &  Syracuse,  and  thus  a  much  more  ambitious  venture, 
especially  as  it  included  the  project  of  a  bridge— on  piles— a  mile 
and  a  half  long  across  the  lower  end  of  Cayuga  Lake,  where  the 
water  was  very  shallow.  It  was  by  no  means  a  direct  line;  it  bent 
considerably  to  southward  to  touch  Geneva  and  Canandaigua, 
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where  some  good  stock  subscriptions  were  garnered.  Canan¬ 
daigua  was  in  fact  the  moving  spirit  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
main  office  of  the  company  was  there.  It  bought  the  most  gen¬ 
erously  of  stock  of  any  town— 1,921  shares.  You  couldn’t  bypass 
a  place  like  that.  Geneva  subscribed  for  930  shares  and  Seneca 


Batavia  was  one  of  the  earliest  locomotives  of  the  Tonawanda 

Railroad,  1837 


Falls  for  813.  Auburn  citizens  had  already  signed  up  for  as 
much  as  they  could  in  stock  of  the  A.  &  S.,  and  Rochester,  with 
curious  short-sightedness,  just  wasn’t  interested;  there  were  only 
ten  subscribers  there.  Like  Maisie,  whose  friends  didn’t  think  it 
worth  while  to  give  her  a  book  for  Christmas  because  she  already 
had  a  book,  Rochester  already  had  a  railroad,  the  Tonawanda, 
and  seemed  to  think  that  was  enough. 

The  company  was  chartered  without  a  preliminary  survey,  and 
$2,000,000  was  fixed  as  a  practicable  capital  stock.  After  several 
months’  work,  subscriptions  for  $1,025,000  ha<J  been  obtained, 
and  the  directors  conveniently  estimated  that  it  would  take  just 
about  that  much  to  build  the  line.  That  the  guess  was  $1,600,000 
too  low  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Robert  Higham  surveyed  the  railroad  and  later  became  its 
superintendent.  He  urged  the  directors  to  build  a  double  track, 
pointing  out  that  the  Utica  &  Schenectady  had  already  found  a 
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second  track  necessary;  but  the  company  had  enough  trouble, 
goodness  knows,  laying  one  pair  of  rails,  let  alone  thinking  of  a 
second.  Higham’s  idea  of  track  construction  was  unique.  Upon 
the  mudsills,  laid  lengthwise,  were  to  be  red  cedar  crossties  three 
inches  thick,  with  cedar  blocks  between  them  on  the  stringers  to 
help  support  the  rails.  “Upon  the  blocks  and  ties  and  under  the 
rail  plates,  is  a  locust  ribbon,  one  inch  thick  and  three  inches 
wide,  to  raise  the  iron  rail  and  clear  the  flanges  of  the  wheels 
from  the  ties.  Upon  the  locust  ribbon  is  placed  the  rail  plate  .  .  .” 
It  is  impossible  to  say  now  whether  this  strange  procedure  was 
followed,  though  it  does  not  seem  likely.  But  we  do  know  that 
they  had  snake-head  trouble,  for  the  annual  report  of  1848,  when 
they  were  changing  over  to  the  heavy  rail,  says  that  “A  loose  bar 
of  the  old  plate  rail  structure  entered  one  of  the  cars  and  inflicted 
flesh  wounds  on  the  foot  and  leg  of  one  of  the  female  passengers.” 

The  panic  of  1837  dealt  this  company  a  severe  blow.  It  tried 
for  state  aid,  but  not  until  1840  did  it  receive  $200,000  in  state 
stock  in  two  installments.  By  high-pressure  salesmanship  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  peddling  the  first  lot,  but  the  second  nobody  would 
have.  It  was  finally  used  as  collateral  for  a  loan  at  a  Canan¬ 
daigua  bank  whose  president  was  also  president  of  the  railroad; 
and  in  1842,  after  nearly  two  years  of  trying,  it  was  unloaded  in 
New  York  at  82  to  84  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Meanwhile,  by  the  hardest  of  scuffling,  they  found  money  to 
enable  Vedder,  Vedder  &  Company,  the  first  contractors,  to  grade 
and  lay  track  from  Rochester  to  Canandaigua,  and  in  September, 
1840,  the  first  cars,  brought  to  Rochester  by  canal  from  the  Lyon 
shops  at  Utica,  went  into  service.  The  first  carload  of  freight  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  mutton  tallow  (remember,  these  were 
small,  four-wheeled  cars),  sent  from  Victor  to  Rochester.  The 
line  ran  near  a  powder  mill,  but  carried  none  of  its  product;  the 
railroad  was  afraid  of  the  powder,  and  the  mill,  afraid  to  entrust 
it  to  the  railroad,  continued  to  use  wagons.  Pushing  eastward, 
the  railhead  reached  Seneca  Falls  in  June,  1841,  Cayuga  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  bridge  across  Cayuga  Lake  having  been  com¬ 
pleted,  it  entered  Auburn  on  November  4,  1841. 

The  first  locomotives  had  single  drivers  on  a  side,  and  smoke¬ 
stacks  with  two  right  angles  in  them— up,  back  and  up— in  an 
effort  to  incommode  the  passage  of  sparks.  The  early  passenger 
cars  were  low  and  ill-ventilated,  and  there  was  no  roof  extension 
over  the  end  platform.  This  left  the  brakeman  out  in  the  storm 
when  slowing  down  for  a  stop,  but  at  least  discouraged  the  prac- 
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tice  of  passengers’  standing  there.  A  second  track  was  laid  in 
1844  between  Canandaigua  and  Geneva,  twenty-three  miles,  but 
before  long  it  was  removed,  as  there  was  not  enough  business  to 
justify  its  upkeep. 

But  the  Auburn  &  Rochester  had  no  intention  of  continuing  to 
use  cheap  passenger  cars.  In  June,  1842,  the  American  Railroad 
Journal  described  with  enthusiasm  six  new  cars  just  built  for  the 
road  by  Davenport  &  Bridges,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000,  or  $1,666  apiece.  The  six  eight-wheeled  cars,  each 
twenty-eight  feet  long  by  eight  feet  wide,  were  intended  to  form 
two  trains.  Said  the  Journal: 

The  seats  are  well  stuffed  and  admirably  arranged— with  arms 
for  each  chair,  and  changeable  backs,  that  will  allow  the  passen¬ 
gers  to  change  “front  to  rear”  by  a  manoeuvre  unknown  in  mili¬ 
tary  tactics.  The  size  of  the  car  forms  a  pleasant  room,  hand¬ 
somely  painted,  with  floor  matting,  with  windows  secured  from 
jarring,  and  with  curtains  to  shield  from  the  blazing  sun.  We 
should  have  said  rooms;  for  in  four  out  of  six  cars  (the  other  two 
being  designed  only  for  way  passengers)  there  is  a  ladies’  apart¬ 
ment,  with  luxurious  sofas  for  seats,  and  in  recesses  may  be  found 
a  washstand  and  other  conveniences.  The  arrangement  of  the 
apartment  for  ladies  we  consider  the  greatest  improvement;  and 
it  will  remedy  some  serious  objections  that  have  hitherto  existed 
against  railroad  travelling  on  the  part  of  families.  The  ladies  can 
now  have  their  choice,  either  of  a  sofa  in  their  own  apartment,  or 
a  seat  in  the  main  saloon  of  the  cars.  .  .  . 

There  was  praise  also  for  the  lighting,  for  the  springs,  which 
eliminated  the  “jar,  and  especially  the  swinging  motion  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  on  most  railroads,”  and 

Last  though  not  least,  the  breakers  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  readily  and  with  great  power,  thus  guarding  against  the 
danger  of  collisions,  etc. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  improve¬ 
ments  that  could  be  desired,  though  we  say  these  down-easters 
will  rig  out  some  new  “notions”  ere  long,  which  will  furnish 
‘Board  and  lodging”  as  well.  The  cars  are  worth  a  sight,  even  if 
one  has  neither  time  nor  money  (as  some  of  us  printers  have  not) 
to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  ride. 

The  quip  about  board  and  lodging  was  an  unintentional  proph¬ 
ecy.  However,  it  was  not  the  Down  Easters  who  fulfilled  it,  but 
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two  men  named  Wagner  and  Pullman,  born  and  reared  along  the 
line  of  the  New  York  Central. 

Patent  rights  for  the  new  eight-wheeled,  two-truck  type  of  car 
were  claimed  by  Ross  Winans,  primarily  a  locomotive  builder  of 
Baltimore,  and  he  presently  brought  suits  to  enforce  his  allega¬ 
tion  as  railroad  after  railroad  the  country  over  began  using  eight- 
wheelers.  He  won  against  the  little  Schenectady  &  Troy  Rail¬ 
road,  but  the  whole  Albany-Buffalo  outfit,  under  the  leadership 
of  Erastus  Corning,  whose  road,  the  Utica  &  Schenectady,  had 
come  to  be  the  dominant  force  in  the  series,  fought  Winans  for 
several  years  and  won  a  tempered  victory,  enough  to  make  it 
improbable  that  the  fight  would  be  carried  further— and  it  wasn't. 
Eaton,  Gilbert  &  Company  of  Troy  had  gradually  come  to  build 
most  of  the  cars  for  the  New  York  state  railroads,  and  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  case. 

Remembering  the  fact  that  from  the  start  these  little  lines  were 
thought  of  as  a  continuous  highway  across  the  state,  it  is  curious 
that  no  effort  was  made  at  Rochester  to  connect  this  new  Auburn 
line  with  the  Tonawanda  Railroad,  already  constructed,  and  for 
some  time  their  stations  were  several  blocks  apart.  By  1842  there 
was  a  continuous  series  of  rails  from  Albany  to  Buffalo;  but  at 
first  the  harassed  traveler,  passing  over  seven  different  railroads, 
had  to  change  cars  six  times  and  look  after  his  baggage  six  times, 
with  the  possibility  of  its  being  lost  at  every  change;  for  he  had 
no  check  for  it— only  his  name  written  on  it  with  chalk. 

Some  effort  was  made  to  correlate  the  service  and  ease  the 
strain  on  the  traveler.  The  two  companies  between  Schenectady 
and  Syracuse  had  begun  to  pool  their  equipment  and  run  trains 
through  without  change  at  Utica.  But  there  were  still  too  many 
changes  left,  the  worst  being  that  annoying  cross-town  jump  from 
one  depot  to  the  other  at  Rochester.  Another  effort  at  coordina¬ 
tion  is  found  in  a  letter  from  Henry  B.  Gibson,  president  of  the 
Auburn  &  Rochester,  to  President  Corning  of  the  Utica  &  Sche¬ 
nectady,  dated  May  31,  1842,  in  which  he  makes  two  proposals 
“to  produce  uniformity  of  arrangement  and  fare  upon  the  Rail 
Road  west  of  Albany.”  These  were: 

First.  That  passengers  be  allowed  at  the  principal  office  on  the 
line  to  pay  their  fare  as  far  as  they  please. 

Second.  That  they  be  allowed  to  put  their  baggage  in  for  such 
place  as  they  please,  and  that  they  be  furnished  with  a  metal 
ticket  therefor,  a  duplicate  of  which  will  be  attached  to  the 
baggage. 
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(Baggage  checks  had  begun  to  be  manufactured  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  ) 

A  third  suggestion  was  for  a  second-class  train,  “a  daily  line  of 
cars  of  a  plain  but  substantial  character,”  slower  and  cheaper 
than  the  better  ones,  to  run  from  Albany  to  Rochester  and  even¬ 
tually  to  Buffalo.  Such  a  train,  painted  a  dark,  somber  color, 
and  popularly  known  as  the  Hyena  Train,  did  run  for  a  while, 
but  the  officials  were  so  shocked  to  discover  that  so  many  well- 
to-do  folk,  who  could  afford  better  accommodations  if  they  chose, 
were  riding  on  it,  that  it  was  discontinued,  even  though  a  through 
arrangement  for  it  had  been  made  with  the  other  railroads.  The 
through  agreement  between  Albany  and  Rochester,  consum¬ 
mated  on  July  22,  1842,  allowed  the  Auburn  &  Rochester  $3  for 
its  78  miles  in  a  first-class  carriage  and  only  87/2  cents  for  the 
second  class.  This  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  Hyena  Train  and  the  raising  of  the  second-class  fare 
to  $1.50. 

That  long  bridge  across  the  Cayuga  shallows  was  a  startling 
experience  to  those  who  crossed  it  for  the  first  time.  Mrs.  M.  C. 
J.  F.  Houstoun,  an  English  tourist,  thus  writes  of  it: 

The  railroad  crosses  the  lake,  and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  which 
it  would  be  death  to  a  nervous  person  even  to  dream  of.  For  a 
distance  of  more  than  two  miles,  the  rails  are  laid  on  wooden 
posts,  which  are  driven  into  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
There  is  but  just  room  for  one  line  of  rails,  and  no  fence  whatever 
on  either  side.  A  dreary  waste  of  waters  is  seen  from  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  over  this  highly  unsatisfactory  bridge  one  is  hurried  at 
full  speed.  Frequent  were  the  exclamations  of  alarm  which  broke 
from  the  ladies,  particularly  from  those  who  now  for  the  first  time 
trusted  themselves  to  the  insecure  fabric,  and  felt  the  peculiar 
shaking  movement  and  heard  the  hollow  sound  caused  by  the 
echoing  of  this  novel  style  of  bridge.* 

Within  a  year  after  its  opening,  the  new  road  was  bickering 
with  its  neighbor  and  connection,  the  Auburn  &  Syracuse.  The 
latter  evidently  did  not  consider  the  Auburn  &  Rochester  a  good 
risk,  for  its  freight  agent  at  Auburn  was  ordered  to  deliver  no 
freight  to  the  A.  &  R.  until  the  A.  &  S.  charges  on  it  had  been 
paid.  This  brought  on  some  acrimonious  exchanges,  and  fin¬ 
ally,  in  December,  1842,  a  letter  from  the  A.  &  R.  secretary- 
treasurer  to  Mr.  How  (whose  nerves  may  have  been  a  little 

*  Hesperos;  or,  Travels  in  the  West.  London,  1850. 
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overwrought  by  his  long  financial  strain),  which  read  in  part  as 
follows: 

Our  President,  Mr.  Gibson,  says  he  is  about  as  sick  of  co-part¬ 
nership  as  you  would  seem  to  be  by  the  unceremonious  manner 
in  which  you  discontinued  our  recent  connection  for  running  our 
cars  to  Syracuse.  He  adds  that  if  you  had  called  and  stated  the 
difficulties  or  objections  you  had  to  continuing  the  arrangement, 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  been  obviated  by  us,  but  as  it 
is,  we  will  hereafter  do  business  on  our  own  hook,  and  leave  you 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  course,  or  any  other  you  may  deem 
expedient  to  adopt. 

Of  course  they  could  not  keep  up  that  sort  of  thing;  their  in¬ 
terests  were  too  nearly  identical.  Indeed,  on  the  thirty-first  of 
January  immediately  following,  twenty-three  officials,  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  roads  from  the  upper  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie  met  at 
Albany  and  drew  up  a  set  of  “resolutions”  for  through  passenger 
service,  of  which  this  was  the  first: 

Resolved;  that  it  is  expedient  to  run  two  daily  lines  between 
Buffalo  and  the  Hudson  River,  connecting  with  the  morning  and 
night  boats  out  of  Albany  and  Troy,  and  that  each  line  be  run  in 
twenty-five  hours,  including  stops;  and  that  the  same  be  appor¬ 
tioned  as  follows:  Buffalo  to  Rochester,  6  hours;  Rochester  to  Au¬ 
burn,  6  hours;  Auburn  to  Syracuse,  2  hours;  Syracuse  to  Utica,  4 
hours;  Utica  to  Albany  and  Troy,  7  hours;— 25  hours.  And  that 
the  times  of  starting  from  each  end  of  the  line  be  as  follows:  Buf¬ 
falo,  6  a.m.  and  4  p.m.;  Albany  and  Troy,  6  a.m.;  Schenectady, 

8  a.m.;  Albany  and  Troy,  7  p.m.;  Schenectady,  9  p.m. 

That  was  the  spring-to-autumn  arrangement,  when  trains 
dared  to  run  at  night.  During  the  winter  months  there  was  to 
be  one  train  each  way  daily,  one  leaving  Buffalo  at  7  a.m.  and 
stopping  overnight  at  Syracuse;  the  other  leaving  Albany  at 
9  a.m.  and  spending  the  night  at  Auburn,  “so  that  a  passenger 
may  make  the  passage  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  in  two  days.” 
Travelers  were  to  be  permitted  to  buy  through  tickets  and  check 
their  baggage  through  to  destination.  There  was  to  be  another 
train  for  poorer  folk,  leaving  each  end  of  the  road  around  mid¬ 
day,  with  a  ticket  rate  of  2M  cents  per  mile  “for  one  description  of 
cars,”  and  Vk  cents  for  emigrant  cars— which  were  little  better 
than  cattle  cars. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  roads  in  the  agreement, 
save  the  Schenectady  &  Troy,  just  opened,  were  still  using  the 
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strap  rail,  which  made  it  dangerous  to  operate  even  “express” 
trains  at  more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  per  hour  average 
speed;  that  the  line,  detouring  to  Auburn,  Geneva,  Canandaigua 
and  Attica,  had  much  more  mileage  than  the  New  York  Central 
main  line  of  today;  that  there  must  be  several  stops  to  wood  and 
water  the  engine,  and  as  many  or  more  to  stoke  up  the  passen¬ 
gers,  hordes  of  whom  were  certain  to  be  hungry  all  the  time;  that 
there  was  no  telegraph,  and  trains  were  dispatched  by  time  table, 
which  meant  much  waiting  at  passing  points;  and  that  all  equip¬ 
ment  was  still  in  the  primitive  stage  of  development. 

The  convention  deprecated  the  practice  of  employing  “runners” 
or  solicitors  for  business,  and  made  a  veiled  threat  of  punishment 
against  any  company  which  did  this.  That  was  pointing  a  finger 
right  at  the  little  Schenectady  &  Troy  which  was  so  hard  up  for 
business  that  it  would  do  almost  anything  to  get  it.  Finally,  the 
gathering  “Resolved,  that  the  several  companies  upon  this  Rail 
Road  line  will  not  employ  persons  in  the  business  of  transporta¬ 
tion  who  ever  drink  intoxicating  liquors.”  Note  the  word  “ever.” 

Owners  of  canal  packets  and  Lake  Ontario  steamers,  already 
touched  by  railroad  competition,  saw  in  this  agreement  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  swing  a  little  propaganda,  and  so  got  up  a  petition 
to  the  Legislature  against  the  proposed  collaboration,  a  paper  to 
which  they  obtained  the  signatures  of  many  other  persons  of  the 
sort  who,  from  that  day  to  this,  see  only  capitalistic  machination 
in  every  effort  of  railroads  to  combine  and  cooperate  in  order  to 
cut  expenses  and  give  better  service.  The  petitioners  averred 

That  they  are  informed  that  efforts  are  now  making  on  the  part 
of  the  different  rail-road  companies  between  the  Hudson  river 
and  Lake  Erie,  to  form  a  combination  and  union  of  interests,  in 
such  manner  as  to  create  one  great  powerful  monopoly  out  of 
many  small  monopolies.  We  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  in  chartering  the  different  rail-road  companies,  to  con¬ 
fine  and  restrict  each  company  in  its  general  operations,  especially 
in  the  use  of  its  passenger  cars  and  motive  power,  to  the  limits  of 
its  own  road;  and  we  also  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  trav¬ 
elling  public  and  of  the  community  in  general  will  be  better  pro¬ 
moted  by  an  adherence  to  what  we  suppose  was  the  original  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Legislature  than  by  permitting  a  departure  from  it. 

As  a  result  of  this  document,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  which  forbade  everything  that  the  conferees  had 
agreed  upon;  but  it  was  so  fantastically  undemocratic  and  there 
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was  so  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  that  it  was  never  even 
brought  to  a  vote. 

Next  west  of  the  Auburn  &  Rochester,  and  one  of  the  first  in 
the  whole  cavalcade  to  be  launched,  was  the  Tonawanda  Rail¬ 
road,  which  was  chartered  April  24,  1832,  to  run  southwest  from 
Rochester  to  Batavia,  31%  miles,  and  thence  up  the  valley  of 
Tonawanda  Creek  to  Attica.  Why  the  concern  was  so  named  is  a 
mystery,  for  that  eleven-mile  tail  to  Attica  was  not  regarded  as  of 
prime  importance,  and  was  not  built  until  1842— and  then  only 
to  make  a  connection  with  the  Attica  &  Buffalo  Railroad.  The 
stream  was  so  obscure  that  most  folk  didn’t  know  how  to  spell 
its  name,  and  the  railroad  was  mentioned  by  the  Legislature  and 
others  with  various  nuances  of  spelling,  Tonnewanta  being  the 
favorite. 

The  local  promoters  of  the  line  at  Rochester  and  Batavia  were 
a  little  ahead  of  their  time.  Certain  citizens  of  the  two  counties 
through  which  the  first  survey  ran  presented  remonstrances  to 
the  Assembly  against  it,  but  the  bill  went  through.  The  capital 
was  fixed  at  $500,000.  A  native  engineer  surveyed  and  built  the 
road,  though  John  B.  Jervis  received  $125  for  consultation  and 
advice.  Fortunately,  the  company  was  able  to  get  its  line  com¬ 
pleted  into  Batavia  before  the  blight  of  1837  had  touched  that 
part  of  the  state. 

The  first  train  from  Rochester  trundled  down  to  Batavia  on 
May  8,  1837,  amid  the  most  uproarious  celebration  ever  seen  in 
those  parts.  Almost  none  of  the  citizens  thereabouts  had  ever 
seen  a  steam  railroad  train,  and  the  creation  of  this  line  far  out 
in  the  country,  detached  from  any  other,  appeared  as  a  remark¬ 
able  achievement.  The  first  locomotives,  built  by  Baldwin  and 
Rogers,  respectively,  came  via  Hudson  River  and  Erie  Canal. 
The  company  built  some  of  its  own  passenger  cars,  of  the  “Gothic” 
type,  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  seating  twenty-four  persons, 
three  or  four  of  whom  were  accommodated  in  an  upper  story  in 
the  center  of  the  coach,  the  space  beneath  them  being  reserved 
for  baggage. 

Henry  O’Rielly  of  Rochester,  who  in  1838  wrote  a  history  of 
that  town  while  it  was  still  in  its  infancy,  looked  very  shrewdly 
into  the  future  when,  in  speaking  of  the  Tonawanda  and  its  con¬ 
necting  roads,  he  predicted  that  “The  whole  road  will  be  run 
under  a  single  arrangement,  with  one  set  of  cars  and  locomo¬ 
tives.”  But  he  slipped  a  little  when  he  prophesied  that  within 
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three  years  the  journey  between  Rochester  and  New  York  would 
be  accomplished  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  1840,  the  company  was  granted  $100,000  in  state  stock, 
with  which  it  built  the  extension  to  Attica.  In  1844,  it  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  increase  its  capitalization  to  $750,000,  and  was  given 
leave  to  connect  its  track  in  Rochester  with  that  of  the  Auburn  & 
Rochester-which  finally  completed  a  real  through  line  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  Buffalo.  The  reason  for  the  new  stock  issue  is  frankly 
stated  in  a  remonstrance  of  the  seven  railroads  to  the  Legislature, 
in  1845,  against  a  threatened  lowering  of  passenger  rates.  The 
seven  presidents,  among  them  the  Tonawanda  executive,  ad¬ 
mitted  that 

In  the  case  of  the  Tonawanda  Railroad  Company,  the  structure 
had  become  so  decayed  and  the  track  so  poor  that  under  the  then 
embarrassed  state  of  the  company,  it  could  not  be  renewed  with¬ 
out  further  means  derived  from  additional  capital  or  loan.  A  law 
was  passed  at  the  last  session,  providing  for  such  increased  means 
and  fixing  a  fare  of  four  cents  a  mile. 

The  rapid  decay  of  the  structure  was  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
the  amateur  engineer  had  built  the  track  on  a  sort  of  viaduct  of 
wooden  posts  set  in  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth.  It  was 
a  trial-and-error  schooling  which  saddened  the  stockholders  no 
end. 

Has  any  reader  been  under  the  impression  that  governmental 
rate-fixing  is  something  of  recent  origin— at  least,  since  the  birth 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission?  Well,  he  is  wrong;  it 
began  a  century  and  more  before  these  words  were  written.  We 
have  just  observed  the  state  of  New  York  specifying  passenger 
rates,  and  in  1846  that  commonwealth  clamped  upon  the  Tona¬ 
wanda  Railroad  what  was,  so  far  as  known,  the  first  freight-rate- 
fixing  law  in  United  States  railroad  history.  It  named  the  rate  on 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  ’  between  Rochester  and  Bergen, 
seventeen  miles  out,  as  eight  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  be¬ 
tween  Rochester  and  points  beyond  Bergen,  ten  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Wheat  from  Batavia  and  Attica  to  Rochester  was  to  be 
carried  at  3  cents  a  bushel,  and  from  points  east  of  Batavia,  23£ 
cents  a  bushel.  Individual  rates  were  also  fixed  on  pork,  flour, 
butter,  lard,  wool,  salt,  grass  and  clover  seed,  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 
That  was  an  early  incident  in  the  long  history  of  railroad  legisla¬ 
tion,  state  and  national,  which  has  never  ceased.  Between  1834 
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and  1848,  in  addition  to  laws  affecting  individual  railroads,  the 
state  of  New  York  passed  twenty  laws  regulating  railroads  in 
general,  some  of  them  with  many  clauses. 

Stevens  *  has  suggested  that  this  rate  law  may  have  been  slyly 
inspired  by  the  Tona wanda  Railroad  “to  crush  the  complaints  of 
dissatisfied  shippers,”  but  this  is  pure  surmise.  In  1847,  the 
Legislature  again  cast  its  eye  upon  the  Tonawanda,  ordering  it  to 
replace  its  strap  iron  rails  with  heavy  iron.  The  company  was  so 
hard  up  that  in  the  following  year  the  state  agreed  to  give  it  until 
1851  to  make  the  change.  But  even  as  they  were  doing  so,  the 
road  had  an  accident  which  justified  the  solons  in  their  demand; 
a  snake-head  rose  up  and  attacked  an  engine  itself  this  time, 
throwing  it  off  the  rails.  A  local  newspaper  account  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  says  that  the  engineer  and  fireman  were  considerably 
bruised,  but  were  able  to  assist  in  putting  the  engine  back  on 
the  track.  By  the  time  the  laying  of  the  T-rail  was  completed, 
late  in  1849,  the  company  had  paid  more  than  a  million  dollars 
for  construction,  the  greater  part  of  which  local  folk  had  some¬ 
how  dug  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

On  April  9,  1850,  the  Tonawanda  was  given  authority  to  con¬ 
solidate  itself  with  the  Attica  &  Buffalo  Railroad,  which  must 
now  be  noticed.  That  company,  chartered  in  1836  to  connect  the 
two  places  named,  was  hit  by  the  panic  before  it  got  well  started, 
and  construction  of  the  thirty-mile  line  did  not  actually  begin 
until  1841.  It  had  a  deal  of  trouble  about  getting  a  right  of  way 
into  Buffalo,  and  could  not  claim  a  really  downtown  terminal 
until  1843. 

Meanwhile,  it  had  completed  its  track  to  a  junction  with  the 
Tonawanda  at  Attica  in  November,  1842.  When  the  company 
was  amalgamated  with  the  Tonawanda  on  December  7,  1850,  the 
resulting  corporation  was  christened  Buffalo  &  Rochester.  The 
charter  of  this  company  gave  it  the  privilege  of  building  a  branch 
or  branches  “to  render  the  line  of  railway  between  Buffalo  & 
Rochester  shorter  and  of  more  feasible  and  easier  grades.”  By 
this  time  the  through  business  over  the  allied  railroads  between 
New  York  and  Boston  and  the  West  was  becoming  so  important 
that  promoters  were  talking  in  bigger  figures. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Buffalo  &  Rochester  was  set  at  $1,- 
825,000,  which  it  had  charter  permission  to  increase  if  necessary. 
It  promptly  began  the  construction  of  a  cutoff  from  Batavia  to  a 

*  Frank  Walker  Stevens,  The  Beginnings  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  New  York,  1926. 
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point— now  called  Depew— on  the  Attica  &  Buffalo,  eight  miles 
out  from  Buffalo,  thus  laying  a  course  which  is  now  a  part  of  the 
busy  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central.  In  1851,  the  company 
was  given  leave  to  sell  the  now  unwanted  track  between  Depew 
and  Attica,  and  in  the  following  year  this  was  turned  over  to  the 
Buffalo  &  New  York  Railroad  for  a  song— if  $322,000  can  be  so 
called.  That  line  is  now  a  part  of  the  Erie  system. 

On  April  24, 1834,  the  Lockport  &  Niagara  Falls  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  was  chartered;  why,  it  is  difficult  to  surmise,  unless  in  hope 
of  a  better  hereafter.  It  had  an  authorized  capital  of  $110,000, 
which  had  to  be  increased  before  the  company  could  complete 
the  line  between  its  termini  in  1838.  In  1841,  the  company  was 
granted  a  capital  raise  to  $500,000  and  then  another  to  $1,375,000, 
with  the  right  to  extend  its  track  from  Lockport  to  Rochester, 
But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  traversed  a  good  agricultural 
territory,  its  unimportant  western  terminus  of  Niagara  Falls  and 
the  fact  that  the  east-and-west  business  was  bound  to  travel  over 
other  lines  through  Buffalo  made  it  impossible  for  the  directors 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  build.  They  therefore  leased  the 
road  in  1843  to  three  men  who  were  to  keep  it  in  repair  and  turn 
it  back  when  the  directors  felt  able  to  improve  it  or  to  build  the 
extension.  The  State  Engineers  report  of  January  11,  1849,  gives 
a  rather  pitiful  picture  of  it.  It  then  had  three  locomotives,  six 
passenger  cars,  one  baggage  car  and  five  freight  cars,  and  usually 
employed  about  twenty  men.  Its  income  in  1848  had  been 
$13,000,  ‘principally  from  way  passengers  . .  .  Freight  but  a  trifle. 
No  account  of  it  kept.” 

But  somehow  the  directors  had  contrived  to  collect  $728,273 
on  stock  subscriptions,  and  the  line  from  Lockport  to  Rochester 
was  under  contract,  with  some  grading  and  bridging  already 
done.  But  there  they  bogged  down  again,  and  in  1850  the  Legis¬ 
lature  ordered  the  company  to  sell  its  property  and  franchise, 
which  was  done,  and  a  reorganized  corporation,  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Niagara  Falls,  took  over  in  December,  1850.  By 
July  1,  1852,  the  76-mile  road  was  in  operation  into  Rochester, 
but  its  cost  of  construction  eventually  mounted  to  $2,343,388.50, 
which  means  $30,833  per  mile  for  a  railroad  which  did  not  rank 
very  high  in  importance. 

Meanwhile,  the  last  line  to  be  created  at  the  western  end  of 
this  New  York  group,  the  Buffalo  &  Lockport,  was  chartered  in 
1852  with  a  $600,000  capital,  and  was  nearly  complete  in  ’53 
when  the  great  amalgamation  took  place. 
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Let  us  turn  our  attention  now  to  a  small  but  perky  little  unit, 
a  comparatively  late  comer  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  series.  Only 
six  miles  from  Albany,  just  eater-cornered  across  the  Hudson 
River  from  it,  you  might  say,  the  little  city  of  Troy  steadily 
nursed  the  belief  that  it  was  a  neck-and-neck  rival  of  the  capital 
city  and  must  keep  continually  on  its  toes,  else  it  would  be  left 
behind.  Long  before  there  was  any  railroad  out  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Troy  was  hoping  to  be  the  western  terminus  of  such  a  line. 
When  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  came  into  being,  Troy  was  envious, 
but  had  begun  to  nourish  a  dream  of  a  railroad  to  New  York  City, 
running  eastward  of  and  several  miles  from  the  Hudson.  Efforts 
were  made  to  establish  steamboat  lines  from  Troy  to  New  York, 
but  most  of  them  persisted  in  halting  their  northward  course  at 
Albany.  When  railroads  began  to  push  westward  from  Schenec¬ 
tady,  Troy  saw  that  it  must  act,  to  procure  some  of  that  western 
trade. 

On  May  21,  1836,  the  Schenectady  &  Troy  Railroad  Company 
was  incorporated,  when  neither  the  Legislature  nor  the  promoters 
had  yet  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  proper  spelling  of  the 
name  of  the  western  terminus.  The  act  of  incorporation  speaks 
of  the  road  as  “from  the  City  of  Schenectada  to  the  City  of  Troy,” 
and  the  directors"  minutes  continued  to  use  that  spelling  for  some 
time  thereafter.  But  perhaps  this  was  the  fault  of  the  secretary, 
who  wasn’t  much  of  a  speller,  anyhow.  When  a  director  died 
(December,  1843)  the  minutes  show  that  the  board  voted  to  “at¬ 
tend  in  a  body  the  funeral  of  their  diseased  friend  and  associate.” 

For  some  reason  or  other,  this  road  was  granted  the  highest 
legal  passenger  fare  in  the  state— six  cents  per  mile.  It  had  an 
authorized  capital  of  $500,000,  but  stock  couldn’t  be  sold  in  1837, 
the  panic  year,  and  the  city  finally  procured  the  right  to  bond 
itself  for  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  construction  of  the  road. 
Before  the  end  of  ’37  the  Common  Council  had  voted  to  buy  all 
the  stock.  Thus  this  city  of  16,959  population  in  1835  became  the 
first  municipality  in  America  to  build  and  own  a  railroad.  Yet 
all.  these  gestures  did  not  produce  any  cash,  and  matters  dragged 
along  until  1840,  when  the  westward  thrust  of  the  railroad  from 
Boston  and  the  likelihood  of  its  reaching  the  Hudson  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  spurred  the  city  government  to  vigorous  action.  It 
borrowed  $100,000  in  state  stock  and  succeeded  in  selling  $100,- 
000  of  its  own  bonds— at  a  discount— whereby  some  cash  was 
raised  with  which  to  begin  construction. 

The  road  was  opened  for  operation  November  1,  1842.  Its 
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eastern  terminal  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  trains 
crossing  the  river  from  there  into  Troy  over  the  bridge  of  the 
Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  Railroad.  The  rails  followed  the  course  of 
the  Mohawk  River  pretty  closely  over  to  Schenectady.  And  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  this  was  the  first  of  that  close-knit  group 
of  railroads  in  New  York  that  did  not  begin  life  with  a  strap  rail. 
No,  indeed,  it  had  H-rails  from  the  start,  fifty-six  pounds  to  the 
yaid— fastened  to  the  ties  with  modern  hook-headed  spikes  made 
by  Henry  Burden  of  Troy  who  had  invented  a  process  for  produc¬ 
ing  them  by  machine— and  was  a  well-built  highway  for  its  day. 
The  American  Railroad  Journal  called  it  'one  of  the  best  con¬ 
structed  roads  in  the  country,”  and  considered  “the  cars,  made  by 
Gilbert  &  Eaton  of  Troy  such  as  a  weary  man  delights  to  find,” 
being  “sustained  by  'atmospheric  springs’  and  well  ventilated.” 

In  the  fall  of  1842,  as  the  time  for  the  opening  drew  near,  the 
minutes— a  constant  joy  to  the  reader— reveal  the  directors  as  very 
busy  with  what  were  to  them  vital  matters.  As  for  instance,  “On 
motion,  Resolved  that  this  Board  now  proceed  to  the  election  by 
ballot  of  a  Ticket  Agent  &  Clerk  at  Troy,”  and  N.  S.  Hollister 
receiving  all  six  votes  was  declared  elected;  salary,  $450  a  year. 
Then  they  just  as  solemnly  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  con¬ 
ductor  and  baggage  master  (they  needed  only  one  of  each). 
After  electing  a  superintendent,  they  seem  to  have  permitted  him 
to  choose  the  other  functionaries.  The  brakeman  drew  twenty 
dollars  a  month,  and  his  duties  were  multifarious,  including  that 
of  cleaning  the  cars  after  every  trip— common  practice  every¬ 
where.  There  was  a  halfway  station  between  Troy  and  Schenec¬ 
tady,  and  the  attendant  there  drew  $12.50  a  month,  no  doubt 
cultivating  a  farm  on  the  side.  At  the  end  of  1842,  the  operating 
force  consisted  of  sixteen  men. 

In  1843,  the  passenger  fare  between  the  termini— notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  legal  six  cents  per  mile  ceiling— was,  in  competition  with 
the  Mohawk  &  Hudson,  set  at  twenty-five  cents!  And  with  no 
inclined  planes  to  annoy  the  traveler,  that  should  have  been  a 
clincher  for  passenger  business.  The  absence  of  inclines  should 
also  have  given  the  S.  &  T.  a  shorter  running  time  than  the  M.  & 
H.,  but  the  trains  could  not  have  run  very  fast,  for  a  tourist  one 
midsummer  day  saw  a  fat  man,  with  the  train  running  full  tilt, 
holding  an  umbrella  outside  a  car  window  to  shield  himself  from 
the  sun. 

That  ridiculously  low  fare  and  the  road’s  construction  cost  of 
$31,000  a  mile  explain  why  the  directors  were  beset  with  many 
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duns,  and  why,  by  March,  1843,  they  were  already  in  arrears  with 
‘wages  due  to  the  hands.”  The  fare  to  Schenectady  finally  had 
to  be  raised  to  fifty  cents;  there  was  no  avoiding  it.  But  the 
stringency  continued,  for  in  1846  the  Utica  &  Schenectady  is 
found  threatening  suit  to  collect  payment  for  a  locomotive  which 
the  S.  &  T.  had  had  “for  a  long  time,”  and  in  1850  there  was  a 
bond  issue— just  one  bond— to  pay  a  small  balance  due  the  Rens¬ 
selaer  &  Saratoga  for  the  use  of  its  bridge. 

Although  hard  up,  the  board  was  not  always  niggardly  in 
handling  damage  claims.  It  voted  ten  dollars  to  a  Mr.  Whitbeck 
“As  a  donation  to  his  colored  man  in  consequence  of  a  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  him  in  having  a  hog  killed  by  the  cars.”  And  in  the 
matter  of  “the  injury  done  to  a  Mr.  Smith  by  the  running  away 
of  his  horses,”  allegedly  frightened  by  a  train,  the  bruised  and 
shaken  Smith  was  granted  $150  for  personal  injuries  and  ten 
dollars  for  the  repair  of  his  wagon. 

Meanwhile,  the  S.  &  T.  stood  up  for  its  “rights”  like  a  bantam 
rooster.  When  the  Post  Office  Department,  which  had  been 
starting  the  westbound  mails  from  Albany  at  7:30  a.m.,  decided 
to  advance  the  time  to  6,  the  S.  &  T.  directors  remonstrated 
against  “an  earlier  hour  than  7/2  o’clock  a.m.  as  injurious  to  the 
public,  and  oppressive  to  the  interests  of  this  Company  and  the 
City  of  Troy.”  They  were  continually  aggrieved,  mostly  at  the 
Utica  &  Schenectady  people,  and  particularly  after  the  Western 
Railroad  had  been  completed  from  Boston  to  Albany,  because  the 
bulk  of  the  western  business  continued  to  flow  through  Albany 
instead  of  Troy.  They  even  sought  to  obtain  permission  in  1846 
to  extend  their  tracks  to  Utica,  though  where  they  expected  to 
get  the  money  for  the  job  we  cannot  imagine.  But  the  U.  &  S. 
of  course  fought  the  proposal,  and  the  privilege  was  not  granted. 

In  1842,  one  of  the  most  famous  names  in  Wall  Street  history 
appears  in  S.  &  T.  records  when  young  Russell  Sage,  a  Troy 
grocer  and  alderman,  performed  some  minor  mission  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  bought  stock,  became  a  director  in  1849  and  vice- 
president  in  1850.  The  railroad  was  a  losing  venture  from  the 
start,  and  cost  the  little  city  of  Troy  a  pretty  penny  before  it 
finally  rid  itself  of  the  burden  in  1852  by  selling  the  entire  stock 
to  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  then  president  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail¬ 
road  and  later  governor  of  New  York.  Among  others  associated 
with  Morgan  in  this  purchase  (though  their  names  are  unknown 
to  this  day)  may  have  been  Russell  Sage,  for  he  became  president 
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of  the  company,  following  the  retirement  of  Elias  Plum,  who  had 
been  the  executive  for  several  years. 

A  forecast  of  things  to  come  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  string 
of  railroads  had  scarcely  been  completed  across  the  state  when 
plans  were  being  discussed  for  shortening  and  tightening  the 
chain  and  easing  the  pain  of  the  journey  for  the  traveler.  It  was 
very  early  observed  that  the  existing  104-mile  route  between 
Syracuse  and  Rochester,  looping  down  through  Auburn,  with 
many  detours  west  of  there,  could  be  bettered;  in  fact,  a  survey 
showed  that  a  direct  line  between  the  two  cities  need  be  no  more 
than  80  miles  long.  With  this  as  a  raison  d’Stre,  the  Syracuse  & 
Rochester  Direct  Railway  was  incorporated  in  1848,  but  got  no¬ 
where,  for  only  834  shares  of  stock  were  sold.  Nevertheless,  it 
remained  a  menace  to  the  Auburn  &  Syracuse  and  Auburn  & 
Rochester,  and  the  directors  of  those  roads  finally  decided  that 
they  must  do  something  about  it.  So  on  August  1,  1850,  they 
organized  the  Rochester  &  Syracuse  Railroad  Company  with  a 
capital  of  $4,200,000,  consolidating  their  two  corporations  in  it. 
At  the  same  time  they  took  over  the  Direct  Railway  upon  agree¬ 
ment  to  build  the  road,  and  did  so,  thus  creating  another  stretch 
of  the  present  New  York  Central  main  line— closely  paralleling 
the  Erie  Canal— which  began  operation  June  1,  1853.  Once  more 
Auburn  was  shunted  to  the  sidelines,  as  the  new  road  was  built 
under  the  supervision  of  a  big,  homely  fellow  named  Elkanah 
Dean  Richmond,  who  will  be  heard  of  again  in  this  history. 

To  the  twelve  railroads  which  actually  laid  track  and  operated 
trains  must  be  added  two  which  never  got  beyond  the  blueprint 
stage.  One  was  the  Syracuse  &  Utica  Direct,  first  mentioned  by 
the  Utica  Observer  in  September,  1852,  as  the  Utica  &  Syracuse 
Straight  Line  Railroad.  The  Observer  remarked  that  "The  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  company  is  to  be  $1,000,000,  and  from  present  appear¬ 
ances,  it  will  not  take  a  week  to  have  the  whole  amount  taken 
up.”  The  object  of  the  company  was  to  build  an  air  line  between 
Syracuse  &  Utica,  saving  six  miles  or  more  by  cutting  out  the 
detour  to  Rome;  an  example  of  how  blithely  companies  were 
launched  in  those  days,  with  perfect  confidence  that  they  would 
be  money-makers,  though  there  were  examples  all  around  to  dis¬ 
courage  this  belief.  By  the  time  the  company  subscription  books 
were  open,  it  was  evident  that  leading  men  in  the  original  Syra¬ 
cuse  &  Utica  were  buying  the  stock,  so  that  when  organized  the 
new  company  was  just  a  subsidiary  of  the  old  and  destined  never 
to  go  further.  Of  its  thirteen  directors,  nine  were  also  directors 
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of  the  S.  &  U.  Thus  matters  stood  at  the  time  of  the  great  amal¬ 
gamation.  Thirty  years  later  the  West  Shore  Railroad  utilized 
much  of  the  S.  &  U.  Direct’s  survey. 

There  were  other  promoters  who  sought  to  tap  the  lucrative 
vein  being  worked  by  the  Utica  &  Schenectady,  and  in  January, 
1851,  these  men  organized  the  Mohawk  Valley  Railroad,  to  con¬ 
nect  the  two  cities  by  a  track  along  the  south  shore  of  the  river. 
There  were  towns  on  that  shore— Canajoharie,  Fort  Plain,  Frank¬ 
fort  and  others— which  felt  slighted  at  being  left  off  the  rails.  So 
John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  chief  promoter,  was  able  to  involve  some  in¬ 
fluential  New  Yorkers,  including  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  two  Roose¬ 
velts,  two  Goelets,  the  eminent  General  Francis  E.  Spinner,  John 
A.  Dix,  Eliphalet  Remington  and  others  from  the  Mohawk  shores 
in  the  scheme. 

E.  H.  Broadhead,  chief  engineer,  in  a  report  to  the  directors, 
April  1,  1851,  pointed  out  that  the  south  bank  was  far  preferable 
as  a  railroad  grade  to  the  north,  there  being  a  ‘marked  difference 
in  the  terrain.”  On  the  north  side,  he  said,  the  streams  took  their 
rise  in  the  mountains  and  came  dashing  down  at  high  speed,  a 
constant  menace  to  bridges: 

The  Utica  &  Schenectady  Road  has  been  in  operation  about 
fourteen  years,  and  notwithstanding  the  repeated  failures  of  some 
of  the  bridges  and  the  consequent  detention  of  the  trains,  and 
notwithstanding  the  knowledge  which  has  been  furnished  from 
time  to  time  of  their  violence,  the  company  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  make  the  bridges  secure. 

—Which  was  putting  the  case  a  bit  too  dramatically,  to  say  the 
best  of  it.  One  does  not  find  evidence  in  the  Utica  &  Schenec¬ 
tady’s  own  records  of  so  much  trouble  with  the  bridges. 

For  two  years  the  Mohawk  Valley  discussed  plans  and  re¬ 
elected  officers,  being  annoyed  in  1852  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Genesee  &  Hudson  Railroad  Company,  which  was  chartered  to 
build  a  road  from  Rochester  to  Albany,  but  never  got  beyond  the 
paper  stage.  Early  in  January,  1853,  the  directors  of  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley  admitted  that  their  company  was  about  to  expire 
because  of  the  state  law  that  ten  percent  of  the  capital  stock 
must  be  expended  within  two  years  from  organization.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  new  company  was  organized,  with  John  V.  L.  Pruyn  as 
president,  which,  on  January  17,  took  over  all  the  assets  of  the  old. 
It  was  a  significant  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  the 
new  company  were  also  directors  of  the  Utica  &  Schenectady. 
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In  fact,  the  U.  &  S.  actually  went  through  the  motions  of  taking 
over  the  job  of  building  the  new  line.  The  Mohawk  Valley  (new 
company )  was  chartered  for  150  years;  its  life  span  actually  was 
about  four  months.  Here  again  was  a  survey  utilized  by  that 
nuisance  road,”  the  West  Shore,  thirty  years  later. 
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FROM  the  very  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  twelve  little 
railroads,  there  were  instances  of  collaboration,  of  team¬ 
work,  signs  that  the  companies  increasingly  thought  of 
themselves  as  parts  of  a  whole,  fractions  of  a  unit.  Those  in¬ 
stances  were  of  all  sorts,  and  the  efforts  did  not  always  produce 
results,  as  we  have  seen.  There  was  the  time  in  the  summer  of 
1843,  for  example,  when  the  roads  east  of  Rochester  tried  to 
formulate  an  arrangement  to  own  their  passenger  equipment  in 
common,  but  it  did  not  work  out.  Later  in  the  same  year  the 
Utica  &  Schenectady  and  the  Tonawanda  wanted  the  other  roads 
to  discontinue  Sunday  operation,  but  could  not  get  full  agree¬ 
ment. 

In  advertising,  the  chain  was  from  a  very  early  date  commonly 
spoken  of,  even  given  a  name,  as  a  unit.  A  poster  time-card  of 
1843,  issued  in  Buffalo,  is  headed,  “Buffalo  &  Albany  Rail  Road. 
Three  daily  lines  (trains),  Through  to  Albany  in  25  Hours.”  The 
through  fare  was  then  $11.50.  A  poster  of  1846  issued  by  the 
Attica  &  Buffalo  Railroad  is  headed,  “Eastern  Rail  Road,”  and 
announces  three  trains  a  day  from  the  lake  port,  at  5.30  and  9.30 
a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.,  respectively,  with  the  running  time  cut  to 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  companies  gradually  succeeded  in  harmonizing  their  rela¬ 
tions  among  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  the  Schenectady 
&  Troy,  whose  squabbles  with  its  two  immediate  neighbors  were 
notorious.  Finally,  in  1847,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
arbitrate  the  chronic  quarrel.  They  ruled  that  whenever  the 
Utica  &  Schenectady  and  the  Albany  &  Schenectady  owned  cars 
jointly,  they  should  permit  the  Schenectady  &  Troy  to  acquire 
an  interest  in  them,  too.  The  U.  &  S.  and  the  A.  &  S.  must  give 
the  S.  &  T.  a  track  connection  at  Schenectady,  equal  terms  of 
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accommodation  to  passengers  and  equitable  freight  rates.  The 
U.  &  S.  was  to  permit  no  one  in  its  employ  or  along  its  line  to 
solicit  business  to  go  via  either  Albany  or  Troy.  (This  was  a  shot 
at  the  S.  &  T.,  which  had  been  particularly  pernicious  in  that 
respect,  provoking  counter-measures  by  its  neighbors.)  Adver¬ 
tising,  ruled  the  commission,  must  show  no  bias.  But  the  U.  &  S. 
would  not  be  required  to  hold  a  regular  train  at  Schenectady 
more  than  fifteen  minutes,  waiting  for  a  connection  from  either 
Albany  or  Troy. 

But  the  S.  &  T.  was  not  popular  and  in  February  following  this 
commission  award,  all  the  companies  between  Albany  and  Buf¬ 
falo  entered  into  an  agreement,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Albany 
&  Schenectady  bought  all  the  baggage,  mail  and  emigrant  cars  of 
the  other  roads,  and  agreed  with  all  the  others  to  supply  them 
with  such  cars  for  five  years  for  a  compensation  of  twelve  mills 
per  mile.  As  for  the  Utica  road,  it  sold  not  only  its  baggage,  mail 
and  emigrant  cars  but  also  its  passenger  cars  to  the  A.  &  S.,  which 
in  turn  agreed  to  supply  it  with  all  such  cars,  including  passenger 
cars,  for  five  years.  This  took  the  Utica  road  out  of  the  terms  of 
the  commission  award  as  to  the  ownership  of  passenger  cars, 
though  leaving  the  other  clauses  still  in  force.  It  was  a  slick 
countercheck  to  the  Troy  road,  devised  by  an  Albany  lawyer  who 
was  also  a  director  of  the  Utica  &  Schenectady.  Much  of  the 
animus  here  of  course  lay  in  the  commercial  rivalry  between  the 
cities  of  Albany  and  Troy  rather  than  in  enmity  between  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

Naturally,  some  one  of  the  little  roads  was  under  attack  now 
and  then  from  another  part  of  the  line  as  not  being  up  to  par. 
The  Buffalo  Express ,  early  in  1847,  charged  that  the  Auburn  & 
Rochester  was  the  worst-managed  road  in  the  chain,  and  that 
mail  failures  to  arrive  on  time  were  chiefly  attributable  to  it. 
Rochester  papers  and  the  Canandaigua  Republican  sprang  to  its 
defense,  claiming  that  the  trouble  was  east  of  Auburn.  In  the 
past  nine  days,  said  the  Republican ,  the  train  had  been  able  to 
leave  Auburn  only  once  on  schedule,  and  then  it  reached  Roches¬ 
ter  on  time.  Twice  it  left  Auburn  fifteen  minutes  late  and  made 
up  the  time.  In  all  other  cases,  it  had  to  wait  from  one  to  four 
hours  for  the  eastern  connection;  train  service  across  the  state 
still  left  much  to  be  desired.  Said  the  editor: 

The  average  running  time  from  Auburn  to  Rochester  is  five 

hours,  thirty-one  minutes,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  obliged 
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to  lose  time  at  meeting  places,  being  in  consequence  of  the  delay, 
an  irregular  train.  The  trains  from  Rochester  to  this  place  run 
with  such  precision  that  some  of  our  citizens  set  their  clocks  by 
it,  and  so  far  from  being  a  badly  managed  road,  we  doubt  if 
there  is  a  better  one  in  the  country.  The  agents  and  engineers 
are  not  only  men  of  experience  and  understand  their  business 
perfectly,  but  are  also  gentlemanly  and  accomodating  to  a  degree 
that  excites  general  attention. 

The  varying  privileges  accorded  to  the  railroads  in  the  matter 
of  carrying  freight  illustrate  the  interesting  vagaries  of  law¬ 
makers.  Of  the  eight  earlier  railroads,  the  Utica  &  Schenectady 
until  1844  could  carry  passengers  only,  no  freight  whatsoever; 
after  ’44  it  might  carry  freight  only  when  Erie  Canal  navigation 
was  suspended,  paying  tolls  to  the  state,  the  same  as  on  the  canal. 
Another  company,  the  Auburn  &  Rochester,  might  haul  both 
freight— without  paying  tolls— and  passengers,  but  might  not  carry 
freight  “in  such  a  manner  as  to  lessen  the  income  on  the  Erie 
canal”  when  it  was  navigable;  which  must  have  posed  quite  a 
nice  problem  in  accounting.  The  Syracuse  &  Utica  and  the  Au¬ 
burn  &  Syracuse  might  transport  freight  the  year  around,  but 
during  the  months  of  canal  navigation,  the  former  must  pay  tolls 
to  the  state,  while  the  latter  paid  tolls  throughout  the  year.  Then 
there  were  four  roads,  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  (Albany  &  Syra¬ 
cuse),  the  Tonawanda,  Attica  &  Buffalo  and  Schenectady  &  Troy, 
that  were  permitted  to  carry  freight  at  all  times  and  paid  no  tolls. 
This  was  the  case  until  an  act  of  July  10,  1851,  relieved  all  the 
companies  from  the  payment  of  the  onerous  tolls. 

As  to  passenger  fares,  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  was  unrestricted, 
the  Schenectady  &  Troy  was  allowed  six  cents  a  mile,  the  roads 
from  Schenectady  to  Auburn,  as  well  as  the  Lockport  &  Niagara 
Falls  and  the  Tonawanda  (unrestricted  until  1844)  were  allowed 
four  cents,  the  Auburn  &  Rochester  began  at  three  cents  but  was 
soon  raised  to  four.  But  a  legislative  survey  in  November,  1847, 
showed  that  they  were  all  charging  a  little  less  than  their  ceiling 
rates;  in  fact,  the  Schenectady  &  Troy  was  collecting  less  than 
two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile. 

Legislative  moves  to  reduce  fares  were  begun  in  1843  and  1845, 
each  time  bringing  remonstrances  from  the  railroad  companies 
which  were  effective  in  checking  the  legislation.  The  remon¬ 
strance  of  1845  is  a  long  and  interesting  document  signed  by  all 
the  companies  but  the  Attica  &  Buffalo  and  presents  a  fine  pic¬ 
ture  of  railroad  limitations  of  the  period.  Among  other  things. 
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it  points  out  the  advantages  of  having  many  companies  instead 
of  one,  because  the  directors,  mostly  men  of  the  countiy  along 
the  line,  all  had  at  heart  the  good  of  their  local  communities, 
which  were  thus  better  served  than  if  one  board  in  a  remote  city 
governed  the  whole.  It  reminds  the  lawmakers  that  for  lack 
of  funds  to  do  better,  all  the  roads  but  the  Schenectady  &  Troy 
are  still  using  strap  rails  and  a  flimsy  structure  generally.  It  goes 
deeply  into  the  matter  of  operation: 

Many  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  an  engine  might  be  started 
at  Buffalo  and  run  through  to  this  city  (Albany)  continuously, 
and  that  from  this  arrangement  great  benefits  would  follow.  .  .  . 
Experiment  has  shown  that  about  100  miles  daily  service  is  a 
fair  use  of  an  engine  and  of  men;  and  such  use  is  more  discreetly 
and  properly  derived  if  it  is  not  continuous.  Both  the  engine 
and  the  men  can  more  profitably  perform  the  service  if  there 
can  be  a  rest  at  the  end  of  50  or  80  miles  to  examine  the  engine, 
to  allow  it  to  cool  for  such  purpose,  and  thus  have  the  requisite 
time  to  repair  and  to  guard  against  accident. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  hundred-mile  limit  for  an  engine’s 
run  continued  on  most  roads  until  well  into  the  twentieth  century. 
Present-day  locomotives  would  of  course  scorn  such  weakness. 
The  document  admitted  that  the  line  as  it  then  stood,  with  its 
strap  rails,  was  flimsy,  “unfinished  and  not  equal  to  the  public 
exigency,”  and  should  be  replaced  as  soon  as  possible.  Another 
complaint  was  then  taken  up: 

It  has  been  objected  that  we  stop  over  night  in  winter,  that  we 
thus  delay  passengers  and  the  mails.  This  again,  we  feel  assured, 
is  matter  with  which  the  petitioners  are  not  fully  acquainted.  .  .  . 
We  have  considered  this  to  be  in  all  respects  the  most  proper 
course;  and  we  submit  that  the  manner  in  which  the  line  is 
operated  in  winter  .  .  .  has  been  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  com¬ 
mendation  rather  than  opprobrium.  The  travel  is  very  limited 
in  winter.  .  .  .  The  route  is  so  long  that  it  cannot  be  run  through 
continuously  in  the  day  time.  In  the  night  the  engineer  can  not 
detect  any  failure  in  his  machine  as  in  the  day  time.  Generally 
in  winter  it  requires  two  or  more  engines  to  overcome  the  snow. 
These  can  not  be  worked  so  well  in  unison  in  the  night  as  in 
the  day  time.  In  winter  by  reason  of  the  cold,  the  liability  of 
the  engine,  of  the  axles  and  wheels  to  break,  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  summer.  All  these  considerations  make  it  very  cer¬ 
tain,  we  believe,  that  our  course  in  not  running  in  the  night  in 
the  winter  best  consults  the  safety  and  comfort  of  passengers.  .  .  . 
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Many  of  the  officials  very  early  began  looking  far  beyond  their 
own  territory.  In  1830  it  was  being  predicted  by  some  that 
Cincinnati  would  eventually  become  the  chief  city  of  America. 
St.  Louis  had  its  partisans,  too,  but  few  saw  much  promise  in  the 
swampy  village  of  Chicago,  then  little  more  than  a  frontier  trad¬ 
ing  post.  But  a  few  years  sufficed  to  alter  the  view  of  far-seeing 
men.  When  Illinois  launched  its  internal  improvement  program, 
in  the  middle  1830’s,  Chicago  figured  largely  in  the  scheme.  With 
a  canal  connecting  Lake  Michigan  at  that  point  with  the  Illinois 
River,  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  down  to  New  Orleans  was 
seen  as  tributary  to  the  dream,  sending  its  products  east  over  the 
safe  inland  route  via  Chicago  and  the  Great  Lakes— with  the  great 
West  and  Northwest  beyond  Chicago  adding  their  quota  to  the 
cargo.  But  eastern  railroad  builders  had  a  better  idea  still;  con¬ 
nect  Chicago  with  the  East  by  rails,  and  give  the  lakes  the  go-by! 
On  January  28, 1845,  the  Utica  &  Schenectady  directors,  palpably 
reaching  out  into  the  little-known,  passed  a  resolution  delightful 
in  its  vagueness: 

The  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  contribute  Fifty  Dol¬ 
lars  (provided  the  entire  line  to  Buffalo  will  contribute  in  the 

same  proportion)  to  be  paid  to - Miller  towards  improving 

the  road  between  Chicago  and  Peoria  in  view  of  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  southern  travel  to  New  York  by  the  interior 
route. 

But  the  executives  of  those  small  railroads  were  shrewd  men 
who  thoroughly  appreciated  the  vast  importance  of  their  western 
connections,  whether  by  rail  or  water,  at  Buffalo  and  thereabouts. 
When  the  law  freeing  them  of  the  necessity  of  paying  canal  tolls 
was  passed  in  1851,  they  hastened  the  replacement  of  light  rail 
with  heavy  iron,  and  some  of  them  began  buying  shares  in  new 
railroad  corporations  to  westward,  with  the  idea  of  extending 
their  territory.  The  Syracuse  &  Utica  invested  $63,200,  the 
Rochester  &  Syracuse,  $105,500  and  the  Buffalo  &  Rochester, 
$94,500  in  stock  of  the  new  Buffalo  &  State  Line  Railroad,  which 
was  creeping  from  Buffalo  along  the  lake  shore  towards  Erie  and 
Cleveland,  and  was  destined  to  become  just  another  section  of 
the  New  York  Central.  And  from  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
then  building  under  the  skilful  hands  of  a  group  of  down-east 
Yankees,  came  a  delegation  to  meet  the  New  York  executives  at 
Niagara  Falls  in  May,  1851,  in  behalf  of  the  Great  Western  Rail¬ 
way  of  Canada.  John  M.  Forbes  and  John  W.  Brooks  of  the 
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Michigan  Central  were  there,  also  Zachariah  Chandler,  Henry 
Ledyard  and  other  citizens  of  Detroit;  whilst  among  the  New 
York  delegates  were  Presidents  Gibson  of  the  Rochester  &  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Wilkinson  of  the  Syracuse  &  Utica,  Coming  of  the  Utica 
&  Schenectady  and  John  T.  Norton  of  the  Albany  &  Schenectady. 

The  Great  Western  was  planned  to  run  through  Canada  north 
of  Lake  Erie  from  the  suspension  bridge  which  Roebling  was 
then  building  across  the  Niagara  just  below  the  Falls,  to  Detroit. 
Canada,  it  appeared,  simply  could  not  produce  the  $5,000,000 
estimated  as  necessary  to  build  the  road,  which  was  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  New  York  companies  to  be  of  prime  importance  to 
their  prosperity— a  near-air-line  from  Boston  to  Chicago.  “No 
line  of  roads,”  they  said,  “can  be  built  from  New  York  or  New 
England  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  which  will  be  so  short  or 
straight,  with  such  easy  grades.” 

That  the  Great  Western  was  a  foreign  project,  its  track  entirely 
on  foreign  soil,  made  no  difference.  The  international  boundary 
was  as  faint  and  shadowy  a  line  then  as  now.  The  result  of  the 
negotiations  was  that  five  of  the  Albany-Buffalo  chain  subscribed 
for  $500,000  worth  of  G.  W.  stock,  the  Utica  &  Schenectady  top¬ 
ping  them  all  with  $200,000.  Many  other  shares  were  sold  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  part  of  the  arrangement,  Nathaniel  S.  Benton 
of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  a  director  of  the  Utica  &  Schenectady,  was 
appointed  auditor  of  the  Great  Western,  to  supervise  its  financial 
affairs.  The  road  was  built  and  later  became  a  part  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  system. 

That  year,  1851,  was  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Twelve 
Railroads.  In  May,  after  fifteen  years  of  struggle,  the  New  York 
&  Erie  completed  its  line  to  Dunkirk,  on  the  lake  just  below 
Buffalo,  and  became  a  real  competitor.  Only  a  short  water  trip 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  then  you  could  go  by  rail  from  Cleveland  all 
the  way  to  Cincinnati.  But  the  Buffalo  &  State  Line,  in  which  the 
little  railroads  were  interested,  was  pushing  its  railhead  down 
towards  Dunkirk,  and  on  October  1  die  Hudson  River  Railroad 
was  completed  from  East  Albany  to  New  York  City.  Except  for 
the  ferry  at  Albany,  traffic  now  sped  over  rails  all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo. 

The  Twelve  were  now  bestirring  themselves  to  meet  competi¬ 
tion.  In  November,  1850,  foreseeing  the  Erie  threat,  they  had 
reduced  Albany-Buffalo  passenger  fares  on  express  trains  to  $9, 
and  on  other  first-class  trains  to  $7.50.  They  would  have  made 
them  still  lower  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  Rochester  &  Syra- 
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cuse— for  one  company  could  stymie  a  whole  proposition.  Also, 
with  heavier  iron  on  many  parts  of  the  road,  they  cut  the  time  in 
April,  1851,  to  12%  hours-about  one-half  what  it  had  been  only 
five  years  before.  And  that  included  a  half-hour  stop  for  dinner 
at  such  point  as  the  train  may  arrive  in  proper  season.’'  Even  a 
through  freight  train  was  assigned  a  schedule  of  twenty-seven 
hours.  But  winter  still  forced  a  revision,  and  in  November,  pas¬ 
senger  trains  carrying  way  mail  were  allowed  seventeen  hours, 
those  with  no  way  mail  worries,  thirteen  hours. 

Daily  newspapers,  still  damp  from  the  press,  were  being 
whisked  from  town  to  town.  Joel  Munsell  noted  in  his  Annals  of 
Albany ,  April  1,  1851: 

By  a  new  arrangement  of  the  rail  road  trains  which  went  into 
operation  this  day,  the  Rochester  papers  were  received  at  7 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  this  date,  and  the  Buffalo  papers  a 
few  hours  after  they  were  delivered  to  their  subscribers. 

There  are  many  good  stories  that  might  be  told  of  the  rails  of 
those  days— too  many  for  the  space  we  have.  But  there  is  one, 
related  by  Franklin  H.  Chase  in  his  fine  history,  Syracuse  and  Its 
Environs,  which  demands  admission  because  it  pleasantly  reveals 
the  personal  touch  so  often  intromitted  in  railroad  operation  a 
century  past.  A  train  trundling  over  the  line  about  1850  carried 
the  Russian  minister,  Alexander  Bodisco,  and  his  bride  on  a  wed¬ 
ding  trip  to  Niagara  Falls,  accompanied  by  his  suite.  At  Syracuse 
a  member  of  the  party  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  a 
station  employee  and  struck  him  with  his  cane.  At  that,  Mr. 
Smith,  the  “collector”  at  Syracuse,  entered  the  minister’s  car  and 
demanded  an  apology. 

“Do  you  realize  that  you  are  speaking  to  a  representative  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia?”  demanded  the  minister,  haughtily. 

“It  wouldn’t  matter  if  it  was  the  Czar  himself,”  retorted  Smith. 
“My  man  is  entitled  to  an  apology  for  the  assault,  and  the  train 
is  going  to  stay  here  until  he  gets  it.” 

Apology!  The  Russians  were  purple  with  indignation.  The 
diplomat,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  ordered  the  train  to  proceed. 
But  the  engineer  and  fireman,  aware  of  the  difficulty,  simply  sat 
down,  grinning,  to  see  the  joke  out.  An  acquaintance  from 
Washington  gave  the  minister  a  hint  or  two  as  to  the  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  Russia  and  America,  the  diplomat  swallowed  his 
wrath,  made  a  courteous  amende,  and  the  train  went  on  its  way. 
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As  early  as  October,  1847,  the  minutes  of  the  Utica  &  Schenec¬ 
tady  note  that  “A  letter  was  received  from  the  Rail  Road  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  consolidating  of  Rail  Roads 
from  Albany  to  Buffalo/’  This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  matter 
in  those  minutes,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  was  the  state,  not 
the  monopolists,”  who  brought  it  up.  Nothing  was  done  at  the 
time,  but  in  1851,  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  executives,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  ask  the  state  for  an  act  authorizing  any  two  or 
more  companies  to  unite.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Legislature 
to  be  dilatory  and  not  until  nearly  two  years  later  was  any  defi¬ 
nite  action  taken.  As  the  year  1853  opened,  letters  were  flying  to 
and  fro,  frequent  conferences  were  mulling  over  the  proposed 
union  in  all  its  phases,  leaders  were  working  on  the  legislators  as 
well  as  on  their  own  directors  and  stockholders.  Far  from  boost¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  many  local  boards  of  directors,  as  they  had 
done  a  few  years  before,  the  talk  now  was  all  about  the  efficacy 
of  one  central  directorate  which  would  eliminate  duplication  and 
lost  motion  and  cut  expenses.  Corning  and  Pruyn,  an  astute 
Albany  lawyer,  were  two  of  the  men  foremost  in  the  movement. 

On  April  2,  1853,  the  act  of  consolidation  of  the  several  com¬ 
panies  between  the  upper  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie— or  any  two  or 
more  of  them— became  a  law.  It  prescribed  the  name  of  the  new 
corporation,  New  York  Central,  which,  however,  was  inevitable; 
for  a  long  time  past  the  combined  line  had  been  officially  and 
popularly  spoken  of  as  the  Central  Route.  The  law  dictated  all 
the  terms  and  modes  of  effectuating  the  combination,  the  number 
of  directors,  the  place  of  holding  the  first  meeting,  the  capitaliza¬ 
tion  limit— it  must  not  exceed  the  combined  capital  of  all  the 
companies  as  they  stood  alone— the  manner  of  settlement  with 
the  shareholders,  the— in  fact,  if  there  was  any  possible  item  left 
unordained,  we  cannot  discover  it.  But  notwithstanding  its  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  the  railroads  were  ready  to  accept  it;  in  fact,  they 
may  have  been  glad  to  have  the  state  assume  all  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  Indeed,  Mr.  Pruyn  himself  may  have  helped  to  draw  up 
the  bill. 

Committeemen  from  the  several  companies  met  at  Syracuse 
ten  days  later  to  work  out  the  details.  The  knottiest  problem  was 
that  of  settlement  with  the  2,951  stockholders.  Stocks  of  the 
several  corporations  varied  considerably  in  market  price,  which 
was  not  always  in  the  proper  ratio  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
properties.  Some  roads  were  over-capitalized.  Obviously,  a 
share-for-share  exchange  of  old  stock  for  that  of  the  new  corpora- 
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tion  would  not  be  equitable.  That  the  committee  was  able  to 
work  out  a  formula  for  the  settlement  of  this  question  with  no 
great  dissent  from  stockholders  must  be  regarded  as  little  short  of 
marvelous. 

It  finally  fixed  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  each  share  upon 
the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  railroad  property  itself,  and  not  upon 
the  face  value  or  market  quotation  on  the  shares.  Under  this 
formula,  the  stockholders  of  the  Albany  &  Schenectady  were  al¬ 
lowed  a  17  percent  premium,  or  $17  additional  on  each  $100 
worth  of  stock;  the  Utica  &  Schenectady  and  Mohawk  Valley,  55 
percent;  Syracuse  &  Utica  and  Syracuse  &  Utica  Direct,  50  per¬ 
cent;  Rochester  &  Syracuse,  30  percent;  Buffalo  &  Rochester,  40 
percent;  Buffalo  &  Lockport  and  Rochester,  Lockport  &  Niagara 
Falls,  25  percent. 

Of  course,  the  law  forbade  these  premiums  to  be  paid  in  stock, 
so  payment  was  made  in  “debt  certificates.”  No  premium  was 
allowed  on  Schenectady  &  Troy  shares,  “as  the  stock  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  worth  its  par  or  nominal  value.  Instead,  the 
holders  of  S.  &  T.  stock  were  penalized  25  percent,  or  in  other 
words,  received  only  $75  for  each  $100  worth  of  their  stock.  But 
this  stock  was  by  that  time  in  the  hands  of  a  few  capitalists  who 
doubtless  understood  the  situation  and  made  no  serious  com¬ 
plaint. 

The  stockholders  ratified  the  agreement,  but  before  the  new 
company  was  organized,  the  directors  of  the  several  companies 
celebrated  the  occasion,  and  as  it  were,  rewarded  the  legislators 
by  giving  the  latter  an  excursion  to  Niagara  Falls.  Accompanied 
by  “an  elegant  band  of  music”  and  twenty-five  editors  and  re¬ 
porters,  the  guests,  nearly  300  in  number,  left  Albany  at  6  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  June  4,  1853,  in  a  seven-car  train  drawn  by  two 
locomotives.  All  other  trains  were  sidetracked,  and  it  was 
planned  to  dash  over  to  the  Falls  in  seven  hours  and  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  but  they  failed  by  more  than  an  hour  to  make  this  record. 
By  the  time  they  arrived,  dinner  was  ready  at  a  hotel  and  every¬ 
body  rushed  for  the  tables.  After  dinner  there  were  the  usual 
long-winded  speeches,  including  one  by  the  eminent  and  verbose 
William  H.  Seward.  When  he  sat  down,  it  was  6  o’clock,  and 
the  chairman  announced  that  it  was  time  to  take  the  cars  for  the 
return  trip,  so  probably  nobody  in  the  party  saw  the  Falls.  Upon 
the  return  journey,  the  train  almost  achieved  the  day’s  goal,  doing 
the  distance  in  seven  hours  and  forty-four  minutes.  The  fifty- 
three  miles  from  Syracuse  to  Utica  were  covered  in  fifty-nine 
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minutes,  the  top  speed  being  seventy  miles  an  hour— too  fast  for 
some  of  the  journalists  aboard. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mirror  remarked: 

Some  of  the  newspapers  boastingly  say,  “This  will  do.”  On 
the  contrary,  we  say,  it  will  not  do;  and  instead  of  encouraging 
a  speed  that  almost  takes  away  one’s  breath  without  an  accident, 
the  Press  should  protest  and  the  Legislature  enact  a  law  against 
exceeding  a  rate  of  locomotion  by  steam  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 
Most  persons  would  rather  be  ten  hours  in  running  from  Albany 
to  Niagara,  than  to  be  dashed  in  half  that  time  from  Albany  to 
—some  other  place. 

On  July  6,  1853,  the  organization  destined  to  play  so  great  a 
part  in  the  worlds  transportation  history  came  into  existence. 
The  thirteen  original  directors  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  (there  were  no  silly  superstitions  running  at  large 
among  those  men)  were  Erastus  Corning,  John  V.  L.  Pruyn  and 
Ezekiel  C.  McIntosh  of  Albany,  Russell  Sage  of  Troy,  Alonzo  C. 
Paige  of  Schenectady,  David  Wager  of  Utica,  John  Wilkinson  and 
Horace  White  of  Syracuse,  John  H.  Chedell  of  Auburn,  Henry  B. 
Gibson  of  Canandaigua,  Joseph  Field  and  Azariah  Boody  of 
Rochester  and  Dean  Richmond  of  Buffalo.  Coming’s  dominance 
is  revealed  in  Pruyn’s  memoranda:  “Mr.  Coming  held  a  large 
majority  of  the  proxies.  The  Board  he  elected  lived  entirely  on 
the  line.”  Pruyn  had  favored  having  one  director  from  New  York 
and  one  from  Boston,  but  this  was  overmled. 

The  directors  now  proceeded  to  elect  Corning  president,  Rich¬ 
mond,  vice-president  and  Pruyn,  secretary  and  treasurer.  For  the 
presidency  there  was  but  one  name  seriously  considered.  During 
his  twenty  years  as  the  executive  head  of  the  Utica  &  Schenec¬ 
tady,  Mr.  Corning  had  become  and  remained  the  pre-eminent 
figure  of  this  transportation  group.  A  man  of  great  business 
ability,  though  autocratic  and  often  arrogant  in  manner,  he  fre¬ 
quently  rasped  the  nerves  of  his  co-workers,  but  they  endured 
the  vexation  because  he  had  the  knack  of  success.  Throughout 
his  two  decades  at  the  head  of  the  U.  &  S.,  he  had  never  accepted 
a  cent  of  salary,  asking  only  that  he  have  the  privilege  of  supply¬ 
ing  all  the  rails,  mnning  gear,  tools  and  other  iron  and  steel 
articles  used  by  the  railroad,  his  profits  on  the  same  being  his 
only  recompense.  No  other  dealer  or  manufacturer  ever  had  a 
look-in  with  the  U.  &  S.  during  those  decades.  Today  that  sort  of 
thing  would  of  course  never  be  tolerated.  But  the  directors  of 
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tlie  U.  &  S.  must  either  have  thought  that  Corning  did  not  take 
too  much  profit,  or  that  his  services  to  the  road  outweighed  his 
pickings,  for  in  1850,  with  much  ceremony,  they  presented  him, 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  company,  a  silver  set  which 
cost  them,  according  to  the  records,  $6,074.10.  He  now  entered 
upon  a  similar  arrangement  for  compensation  with  the  New  York 
Central,  and  it  was  evident  that  although  his  duties  in  the  new 
post  would  be  much  more  onerous,  his  income  therefrom  would 
be  enormously  larger. 

Corning  was  lame  and  not  at  all  impressive  in  appearance. 
One  day  after  he  became  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  he 
was  a  bit  slow  in  getting  aboard  a  car  and  the  conductor,  who 
didnt  know  him,  shouted  at  him,  “Come,  hurry  up,  old  man; 
don  t  be  all  day  about  it.  The  train  can’t  wait.”  A  few  minutes 
later  a  bystander  revealed  to  the  conductor  the  identity  of  the 
“old  man.”  The  conductor  turned  pale,  worried  for  a  while,  and 
finally  sought  out  Mr.  Corning  and  apologized. 

Personally,  I  care  nothing  about  it,”  the  executive  replied. 
But  the  fact  that  you  didn’t  know  me  doesn’t  alter  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  your  act.  1 11  keep  no  one  in  my  employ  who  is 
uncivil  to  travelers.  And  that  was  that  for  that  conductor. 

The  New  York  Central  set  a  new  fashion  by  appointing  an 
executive  committee  of  five  directors  to  take  some  of  the  work 
off  the  president’s  shoulders.  Secretary-Treasurer  Pruyn,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  financial  affairs  and  accounting  of  the  600-mile 
system,  chose  as  his  chief  bookkeeper  a  young  man  of  twenty-five 
named  Edwin  D.  Worcester  from  Coming’s  bank  in  Albany, 
thereby  starting  that  young  man  on  a  fifty-year  career  with  the 
New  York  Central  during  which  time  he  rose  to  high  position 
and  became  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Vanderbilts  and  other 
executives. 

The  company  was  launched  with  a  capitalization  of  $23,085,- 
600.  The  building  of  the  Rochester  &  Syracuse  and  the  Buffalo 
&  Rochester  had  shortened  the  rail  distance  formerly  traversed 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo  by  thirty  miles,  so  that  it  now  stood 
at  297?i  miles— only  four  miles  longer  than  in  1847.  The  new 
company  owned  154  wood-burning  locomotives,  varying  in 
weight  from  fifteen  to  thirty-two  tons. 

It  had  begun  in  a  gingerly  way  to  consider  the  operation  of 
trains  by  telegraph,  introduced  on  the  Erie  two  years  before,  and 
now  recommended  by  the  Legislature.  W.  E.  Baxter  ( America 
and  the  Americans,  London,  1855 )  wrote  of  the  “excessive  mean- 
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ness  of  the  station-houses”  in  America.  “The  majority  of  them 
are  mere  sheds,  scarcely  water-tight  and  generally  not  a  little 
dirty.  .  .  .  That  at  Albany  resembles  the  stables  of  a  carter  in 
poor  circumstances.”  He  saw  some  better  ones  in  the  Middle 
West,  commenting  upon  the  “fine”  new  union  stations  at  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Indianapolis,  used  by  roads  which  were  later  parts  of 
the  New  York  Central  system. 

The  Central’s  connections  and  territory  had  improved  prodi¬ 
giously.  From  Albany  there  were  now  rail  lines  to  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  from  Niagara  Falls  the  Great  Western  was  push¬ 
ing  towards  Detroit.  From  Buffalo,  rapidly  increasing  fleets  of 
lake  steamers  were  running  to  Erie,  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Toledo, 
Monroe,  Detroit,  even  to  Chicago.  Through  those  cities,  rails 
and  boats  were  pouring  vast  hordes  of  emigrants.  Feeder  rail 
lines  had  been  constructed  or  were  building  out  from  Schenec¬ 
tady,  Rome,  Syracuse,  Canandaigua,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Niagara. 
Some  of  these  the  New  York  Central  took  under  lease  and  sub¬ 
sequently  absorbed— the  Rochester  &  Lake  Ontario,  the  Buffalo 
&  Niagara  Falls,  the  Lewiston,*  the  Canandaigua  &  Niagara  Falls 
—contemptuously  known  as  the  Peanut  Railroad— completed  in 
1854,  with  a  six-foot  gauge,  connecting  at  Canandaigua  with 
another  six-footer  which  in  turn  hooked  on  to  the  six-foot  Erie. 
The  New  York  Central  wanted  no  such  menace  as  that  in  its 
territory,  and  it  quickly  changed  the  gauge  of  the  Peanut  to 
standard. 

Rapidly  growing  cities,  nurtured  by  the  Central,  were  strung 
along  its  main  line  like  beads.  Rochester  was  now  a  buzzing 
hive  of  40,000  population,  and  the  hamlet  which  John  Wilkinson 
had  christened  Syracuse  some  thirty  years  ago  had  become  a  city 
of  25,000.  Buffalo  promised  to  be  the  biggest  of  them  all.  Sche- 

*  Captain  Mackinnon,  a  British  sight-seer  (A  Tour  in  America,  London, 
1852),  coming  from  Canada,  stepped  off  a  boat  at  Lewiston  and  boarded 
“what  a  tall  Yankee  described  as  ‘the  meanest  railroad  in  existence/  ’  ’  It 
took  the  train  an  hour  and  a  half  to  cover  the  nine  miles  up  to  Niagara 
Falls.  The  Captain  was  horrified  to  see  how  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
the  ramshackle  thing  ran.  He  found  that  “many  of  the  sleepers  are  rotten 
and  the  rail  wedged-in  loosely  with  rotten  wood.  Several  of  the  spike-nails, 
which  ought  to  bind  the  strip  of  iron  rail  to  the  wood  foundation  have 
worked  out.  Some  of  the  ends  of  the  rail  are  altogether  loose,  and  raised 
up  half  an  inch  or  more.  ...  At  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  at  this  point 
some  150  feet  high,  I  attempted  with  a  large  stone  to  drive  the  end  of  the 
rail  firmly  down.  Vain  were  all  my  efforts,  as  the  spike-nail  was  driven  into 
decayed  wood.  I  measured  the  distance  of  this  part  from  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  and  found  it  barely  two  feet,  six.  .  .  .” 
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nectady,  now  boasting  8,000  citizens,  nurtured  a  locomotive- 
building  plant,  founded  in  1848,  with  the  Norris  brothers  of 
Philadelphia  in  charge.  It  turned  out  just  one  machine,  the 
Lightning ,  for  the  Utica  &  Schenectady— a  daring  twenty-ton 
experiment  with  a  single  seven-foot  driver  on  each  side,  plus  a 
four-foot  carrying  wheel  and  forty-two-inch  wheels  on  the  front 
truck;  all  solid  forgings,  the  first  of  their  kind  made  in  America. 
It  is  said  to  have  drawn  a  train  of  eight  cars  a  trifle  over  sixteen 
miles  in  thirteen  minutes  and  twenty-one  seconds.  But  though 
it  was  fast,  it  evidently  could  not  stand  up  under  the  strain,  and 
was  rated  a  failure.  As  such,  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  collapse 

of  the  concern  which  built  it  and  which  folded  up  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

Another  year  passed,  and  citizens  of  Schenectady  organized  the 
Schenectady  Locomotive  Works,  with  John  Ellis,  a  Scotchman, 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  took  over  the  little  factory,  which  stood  on 
the  spot  where  the  giant  American  Locomotive  plant  functions 
now.  After  one  engine  was  built  in  1851,  the  next  four  were 
turned  out  for  the  Michigan  Southern,  a  part  of  today  s  New 
York  Central,  while  the  sixth  was  for  the  Albany  &  Schenectady. 
For  forty  years  Walter  McQueen  was  the  great  designer  for  this 
company,  and  its  product  was  popularly  known  among  railroad 
men  as  the  McQueen  engine.  When,  after  half  a  century,  the 
Schenectady  Locomotive  Works  passed  into  the  great  American 
Locomotive  combine  in  1901,  its  plant  became  the  largest  of  that 
corporation  s  units.  Hundreds  of  New  York  Central  engines  have 
been  turned  out  in  those  112  acres  of  factory,  as  well  as  others 
for  railroads  all  over  the  world. 

The  New  York  Central  territory  was  producing  men  who  did 
much  to  revolutionize  the  business  of  transportation.  We  have 
already  mentioned  William  G.  Fargo,  the  freight  clerk  at  Auburn, 
and  Henry  W  ells,  leather  worker  at  Batavia,  who  became  express 
messengers  in  the  early  1840  s.  By  1853  they  had  organized  two 
of  the  greatest  of  express  agencies,  the  American  and  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Company.  Their  services  spanned  the  continent.  Henry 
Wells,  in  ruffled  shirt  and  (in  winter)  a  bright  blue  broadcloth 
coat  with  wide,  flowing  sleeves,  always  plus  a  black  velvet 
Basque  cap  tipped  with  a  golden  tassel  hanging  down  beside  his 
ear,  was  a  good  story-teller  whose  slight  impediment  in  speech 
gave  piquancy  to  his  narratives.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
larger  midwestern  cities.  Two  young  men,  John  Webster  Wag¬ 
ner  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  George  M.  Pullman  of  Albion,  and 
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a  boy  named  George  Westinghouse  of  Schenectady,  watched 
passing  Central  trains  with  brooding  eyes,  all  of  them  destined 
to  work  great  changes  in  railroad  science. 

In  point  of  capitalization,  mileage— about  600— and  value  of 
property,  the  New  York  Central  now  became  the  largest  railroad 
organization  in  America.  In  the  matter  of  easy  grades  it  had 
unique  advantages  among  east-west  rail  lines;  all  the  others  had 
to  fight  their  way  through  mountains.  The  industries  of  its  neck¬ 
lace  of  cities  and  its  eastern  divisions,  and  the  rich  earth  of  its 
western  half,  where  not  only  agriculture  but  fruit-growing  were 
becoming  gloriously  productive,  foretold  a  prosperous  future. 

But  it  had  come  into  being  at  a  difficult  time.  The  year  1853 
brought  forth  the  greatest  number  of  grave  disasters  yet  seen  in 
American  railroading— though  none  of  them  occurred  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  lines,  which  were  not  greatly  at  fault.  The  State  Engineer  s 
report  for  1853  shows  that  in  that  year,  twenty  railroads  in  New 
York  carried  8,174,363  passengers  a  total  of  397,272,298  miles, 
injuring  only  209  passengers  and  employees,  including  137  killed. 
Of  the  209  casualties,  74  were  from  “being  exposed  on  the  line,” 
and  19  from  jumping  off  the  train.  The  State  Engineer  s  report 
notes  the  nature  of  every  accident,  and  we  find  many  like  these: 

Mrs.  Jane  Cummings,  while  walking  on  the  track  near  Warner’s 
Station  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  was  struck  by  the  engine  of  a 
passenger  train  and  killed. 

Mrs.  Susannah  Knight,  a  passenger,  in  attempting  to  pass  from 
one  car  to  another  of  a  train  in  motion,  near  Syracuse,  fell  be¬ 
tween  the  cars  and  was  killed. 

Passing  between  cars  in  motion  was  a  violation  of  railroad 
rules.  In  another  instance,  a  man  thrust  his  head  out  of  a  win¬ 
dow  and  had  it  knocked  off  by  a  cattle  chute. 

But  recklessness  in  railroad  operation  and  knavery  in  manage¬ 
ment  were  on  the  increase  in  many  quarters.  The  Vermont 
Central  scandal  in  1851-52  and  the  Schuyler  frauds  *  which 
almost  wrecked  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  and  tainted  the 
Harlem,  shook  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Stockholders  of  the 
New  York  Central  were  alarmed,  and  their  innuendoes  and  those 
of  the  press  stung  Secretary-Treasurer  Pruyn,  an  upright  and 
sensitive  man,  into  asking  the  directors  in  July,  1854,  for  an 
investigation  of  the  affairs  of  his  office.  The  directors  appointed 

*  See  Harlow,  Steelways  of  New  England,  Chapters  8  and  12. 
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Reuben  H.  Walworth,  for  twenty  years  Chancellor  of  New  York, 
James  Hooker,  a  large  shareholder,  and  from  the  board  itself, 
Alonzo  C.  Paige,  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  the  investigat¬ 
ing  committee.  They  went  into  every  item  of  the  company’s 
accounts  with  meticulous  thoroughness,  and  found  them  “per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  in  all  respects.”  As  between  the  treasurer’s 
books  and  the  banks,  they  detected  one  error  of  twenty  cents,  but 
it  was  not  the  very  accurate  and  careful  bookkeeper”  of  the 
company  (Worcester),  who  was  at  fault;  believe  it  or  not,  it  was 
the  bank.  With  the  publication  of  that  report,  private  criticism 
subsided  in  considerable  degree,  though  some  newspapers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  New  York  Herald ,  kept  up  their  attacks. 

The  committee,  however,  made  a  recommendation  which  was 
a  direct  comment  upon  the  Schuyler  and  Vermont  Central  scan¬ 
dals.  It  urged  that  every  transfer  of  company  stock,  whether 
made  at  the  treasurer’s  office  at  Albany  or  at  either  of  the  transfer 
offices  in  Boston  and  New  York,  be  “duly  registered  by  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  officer,  to  whom  the  old  certificates  of  stock 
should  be  surrendered,  and  by  whom  the  new  certificates  should 
be  registered  and  countersigned.”  Under  this  plan  the  committee 
thought  it  “almost  impossible”  that  an  overissue  of  stock  could 
be  made,  as  in  the  Schuyler  case  (unless  the  transfer  officer,  too, 
had  been  corrupted,  one  might  suggest).  But  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  offended  by  the  implied  criticism,  thought  or 
pretended  to  think  that  there  was  something  sinister  about  the 
arrangement,  and  banished  New  York  Central  stock  from  the 
Exchange.  That  sort  of  thing  couldn’t  continue  long,  however, 
especially  when  the  rest  of  the  country  was  applauding  the  Cen¬ 
tral  s  action,  and  the  Exchange  rescinded  its  action  in  December, 
1855. 

The  Central  had  grown  too  big  to  be  flouted  in  any  such  fash¬ 
ion,  anyhow.  Its  report  that  year  showed  that  it  owned  188 
locomotives,  263  passenger  cars  and  62  baggage,  mail  and  express 
cars,  and  Horace  Greeley,  awed  by  these  figures,  spoke  of  it  in 
the  Tribune  as  “the  Imperial  New  York  Central  Railway.”  Har¬ 
pers  Weekly  in  1857,  describing  “a  pleasure  trip  to  the  West,” 
told  of  being  whisked  up  the  Hudson,  “through  the  Highlands 
and  over  that  great  and  perfect  work,  the  New  York  Central 
Railway  to  Buffalo.  .  .  .” 

Yet  the  New  York  Herald  and  some  other  critics  kept  up  their 
attacks  upon  the  company  management,  and  early  in  1855  an¬ 
other  committee,  this  time  one  of  stockholders,  was  appointed  to 
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look  into  affairs  in  general.  Nine  specific  complaints  had  been 
listed,  nearly  all  of  them  alleging  only  bad  judgment,  not  crook¬ 
edness;  but  the  committee,  toiling  from  January  to  October  on  the 
job,  found  comparatively  little  to  criticize.  The  ownership  of 
$817,000  worth  of  Great  Western  and  Buffalo  &  State  Line  Rail¬ 
road  stock,  which  had  come  under  fire,  was  of  strategic  impor¬ 
tance,  they  said;  and  while  the  Great  Western  was  as  yet 
unproductive,  the  B.  &  S.  L.  was  paying  ten  percent  dividends, 
and  who  could  complain  of  that?  As  to  the  taking  over  of  the 
Buffalo  &  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Lewiston  Railroads,  “Whether 
the  measure  was  politic  or  not,  there  appears  to  be  no  remedy 
now,  even  if  it  were  unwise;  your  Committee  therefore  refrain 
from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject.”  Investments  in 
Lake  Erie  boats  had  also  been  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Erie 
Railroad  competition,  but  the  committee  did  not  think  this  had 
done  much  good,  and  advised  against  such  ventures  in  future. 
Some  other  investments  turned  out  to  have  been  of  benefit  to  the 
company  instead  of  a  detriment. 

The  most  serious  charge  was: 

That  very  large  purchases  are  made  by  agents  of  the  Company 
of  a  mercantile  house  in  Albany,  of  which  the  President  of  the 
Company  is  a  principal  co-partner,  and  that  the  house  in  question 
has  been  paid  large  commissions  for  purchasing  iron  rails,  tires, 
etc.,  for  the  road. 

Thus  E.  Corning  &  Company’s  twenty-two-year  monopoly  of 
supplying  the  railroad  with  iron  at  last  came  under  the  micro¬ 
scope.  There  was  no  question  as  to  the  facts;  the  committee  was 
merely  concerned  with  the  matter  of  whether  the  prices  charged 
the  company  were  fair,  whether  the  president  should  have  a 
monopoly  of  such  sales,  and  whether  he  should  collect  commis¬ 
sions  on  rails  bought  in  England.  The  committee’s  opinion  was 
delicately  framed,  yet  emphatic.  It  was  satisfied  that  “the  prices 
are  not,  in  general,  above  the  market  rates  of  the  same  kind  of 
article  elsewhere;”  but  it  did  not  think  that  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  “or  any  other  large  Railroad  Company”  should  pay  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  anyone  for  importing  rails,  there  being  agents  of  the 
English  manufacturers  in  our  Eastern  cities  who  would  take  care 
of  such  orders  without  commissions. 

While  the  Committee  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  Company  have  not  been  properly  looked  after  in 
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the  purchases  made  of  the  house  of  E.  Coming  &  Co.,  and  while 
they  admit  that  the  high  character  of  the  President  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  no  improper  or  un¬ 
necessary  purchases  have  been  authorized,  still  the  principle  of 
buying  articles  required  for  the  use  of  the  Railroad  Company 
from  its  own  officers  might  in  time  come  to  lead  to  abuses  of 
great  magnitude,  and  in  that  view  of  the  case,  the  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  the  system  of  purchases  as  now  conducted  should 
be  .  .  .  placed  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  by  the 
Directors  as  they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Company.  .  .  . 

Here  was  one  instance  when  the  dictatorial  Mr.  Corning  did 
not  demur.  The  report  cast  a  faint  shadow  upon  his  honor,  and 
he  knew  that  he  must  not  let  that  stand.  In  February,  1856,  the 
firm  of  E.  Corning  &  Company  ended  its  rail  monopoly,  and 
refunded  to  the  New  York  Central  more  than  $10,000,  represent¬ 
ing  commissions  which  the  railroad  had  paid  since  1853  upon  its 
imported  rails.  Thus  the  corporation  and  Mr.  Corning  were 
purged  of  one  suspicion  of  guile-but  he  continued  to  sell  other 
iron  articles  to  the  company  and  to  take  his  profit  thereon,  which 
left  him  still  open  to  criticism.  It  was  an  early,  deep-rooted 
belief  Pepys,  the  diarist,  naively  reveals  it  in  the  seventeenth 
century— that  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  inside  had  the 
moral  right  to  knock  down  a  few  persimmons  of  profit  for  them¬ 
selves. 
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*TT  N  THE  year  ending  September  30,  1851,  the  last  season  in 
which  summer  handling  of  freight  had  been  forbidden  to 
-Bb  some  companies  by  the  state,  the  tons  of  freight  hauled  one 
mile  by  the  Twelve  Little  Railroads  had  reached  a  total  of  19,- 
325,457.  In  the  following  twelve  months  this  was  more  than 
doubled,  the  figure  being  42,220,294  ton-miles.  In  the  next  year, 
that  of  the  consolidation,  the  record  was  51,029,810  ton-miles. 
Small  gains  in  road  mileage,  it  is  true,  aided  the  figures  a  little 
in  those  two  years.  But  there  was  really  a  mighty  increase  in 
business  under  way.  America  was  moving  westward.  The  Mex¬ 
ican  War,  California  gold,  the  struggle  between  North  and  South 
for  Kansas,  all  these  increased  the  ferment  in  the  East,  and  popu¬ 
lation  boiled  over,  beyond  the  Lakes,  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
beyond  the  Rockies.  Chicago  had  60,000  or  70,000  inhabitants, 
and  railheads  were  already  far  beyond  it,  driving  across  the 
prairies.  Detroit  was  nearly  as  large.  Daniel  Webster,  with 
prophetic  insight,  had  said  in  a  great  speech  in  the  Senate  on 
March  7,  1850,  “Ere  long,  the  strength  of  America  will  be  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi/’  Now  the  prediction  seemed  well  on 
the  way  to  fulfilment.  The  Midwest  was  booming.  The  Great 
Western  Railroad  had  been  completed  in  January,  1854,  though 
it  still  had  to  use  ferries  at  each  end,  across  the  Niagara  and  the 
Detroit  (but  Roebling’s  bridge  at  Niagara  was  almost  com¬ 
pleted).  Despite  these  ferries  and  another  at  Albany,  the  boast 
was  that  you  could  now  travel  by  rail  that  way  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  (sometimes!)  in  thirty-six  hours. 

In  1854,  the  New  York  Central’s  business  leaped  again  to 
81,186,088  ton-miles;  in  1855,  to  99,615,836  and  in  1856,  by  an 
almost  incredible  jump,  to  145,733,678.  In  three  years  the  gain 
had  been  94,703,868  ton-miles.  Passenger  traffic  rocketed  as  well, 
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though  from  that  day  to  this,  freight  business  has  been  more 
profitable.  The  last  Erie  Canal  packet  boat  had  ceased  to  run 
before  1850,  and  competing  stagecoaches  long  before  that. 
Americans  were  not  only  becoming  long-distance  travelers,  but 
they  were  migrating  in  masses.  New  Englanders  had  already 
swarmed  into  Michigan  in  such  numbers  that  they  gave  that 
state’s  countenance  a  Yankee  cast  which  is  faintly  discernible 
even  to  this  day.  They  were  crusading  to  Kansas,  too,  to  settle 
there  and  resist  with  body  and  spirit  the  attempt  of  the  South  to 
bring  that  territory  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state.  Parties  of 
thirty  to  seventy-five  hurried  westward  in  the  summer  of  1854, 
and  on  March  13,  1855,  the  first  party  of  the  season,  nearly  200 
men,  women  and  children,  left  Boston  for  Kansas,  going  via 
Western  and  New  York  Central.  The  New  England  Emigrant 
Aid  Company  not  only  supplied  settlers  but  shipped  sawmills, 
plows,  tools,  guns  and  other  gear  to  Kansas  and  elsewhere.  Even 
New  York  state  had  its  Kansas  League.  Thus  the  railroads  were 
lashing  the  North  together,  establishing  liaison  and  Army  supply 
lines  before  the  Civil  War  began. 

Those  New  England  emigrants  did  not  travel  in  the  railroad’s 
emigrant  cars,  which  were  just  slightly  better  than  box  cars  with 
benches  in  them.  Those  inconveniences  were  for  the  poorer  im¬ 
migrants,  mostly  Irish  and  German  at  that  period,  with  a  sprin¬ 
kling  of  Scandinavians,  Welsh  and  what  not,  who  were  spraying 
out  over  the  new  land  to  lay  hopeful  foundations  for  fortune  with 
their  willing  hands.  Yankees  and  some  English  immigrants  like 
J.  Richard  Beste,  who,  with  his  wife  and  eleven  children,  were 
seeking  a  new  home  in  Indiana,  were  apt  to  ride  in  the  better 
class  of  cars.  Beste  describes  *  the  seats  in  the  cars  between  New 
York  and  Buffalo  as  “sofas  of  cut  velvet  large  enough  to  hold  two 
persons  comfortably.”  He  found  enclosed  in  one  comer  of  the 
car  a  lavatory  and  toilet,  a  “pleasing  discovery”  for  a  father  with 
eleven  assorted  children  in  tow,  and  palpably  one  to  which  he 
was  not  accustomed  in  England.  He  traveled  via  Auburn  and 
Geneva  before  the  Rochester  &  Syracuse  was  completed,  and  he 
was  entranced  with  the  scenery  of  the  Finger  Lakes  region,  com¬ 
paring  it  with  north  Italy.  Another  item  intrigued  him: 

During  all  the  day’s  journey,  I  saw  besides  the  person  who 

collected  fares  and  tickets  in  the  carriages,  no  railway  official 

*  In  his  book,  The  Wabash,  London,  1855. 
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in  apparent  authority,  no  policeman:— every  American  seems  to 
consider  himself  interested  in  the  preservation  of  order. 

He  and  others  have  described  for  us  “the  person  who  collected 
fares”  in  that  day— in  broadcloth  and  plug  hat,  sometimes  even 
kid  gloves,  too  exalted  an  official  to  wear  a  uniform,  yet  not  neces- 


President,  an  early  McQueen  locomotive  on  the  New  York 

Central 


sarily  haughty  or  snobbish.  Beste  said  he  “would  sit  down  beside 
any  passenger  for  a  chat  or  to  give  information.”  The  conductor 
of  Civil  War  times  and  thereabouts  went  through  the  train  with 
paper  money  between  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  and  plenty  of 
coin  in  his  pockets,  for  he  collected  many  cash  fares.  His  lantern, 
nursed  in  the  crook  of  his  left  arm  for  the  close  scrutiny  of  tickets 
in  the  dimly-lighted  cars,  had  a  globe  that  was  blue  or  green 
above  and  clear  glass  below;  and  as  incomes  increased  in  one  way 
and  another,  the  lantern  and  ticket  punch  might  be  silver-plated, 
the  latter  in  some  cases  even  gold-plated. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop,*  who  liked  traveling  in  America— 
and  no  wonder,  the  men  all  treated  her  so  nicely— was  helped 
across  the  ferry  at  Albany  by  a  courteous  stranger,  a  “working 
engineer”  with  whom  she  had  fallen  into  conversation  on  the 
train  from  Boston.  On  the  New  York  Central  train  he  “requested 
the  conductor,  whose  countenance  instantly  prepossessed  me  in 
his  favor,  to  pay  me  every  attention  on  the  route;”  and  the  latter 

*  An  Englishwoman  in  America,  London,  1856. 
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soon  verified  her  estimate  of  him.  “He  turned  a  chair  into  a  sofa 
and  lent  me  a  buffalo  robe  ( for  hot  though  the  day  had  been,  the 
night  was  intensely  cold),  and  several  times  brought  me  a  cup  of 
tea.  They  fell  into  a  discussion  on  the  comparative  “breakage 
power  on  English  and  American  railroads,  and  he  was  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  that  he  “forgot  to  signal  the  engine-driver  to  stop  at  a 
station.  Looking  out  of  a  window,  he  said,  “Dear  me,  we  ought 
to  have  stopped  three  miles  back/'  but  comforted  himself  with 
the  thought  that  “Likely  there  was  no  one  to  get  out.” 

Boys,  white  or  colored,  went  through  the  train,  dispensing  ice 
water  to  passengers,  sometimes  from  a  tray  of  glasses,  more  often 
from  a  jug  or  pitcher  and  a  single  glass.  When,  how  and  by 
whom  the  glassware  was  washed— if  ever— we  shall  never  know.* 
Other  functionaries,  passing  through  the  cars,  distributed  time 
tables  of  other  railroads  and  hotel  advertising.  An  anonymous 
writer  in  All  the  Year  Round  in  1860  said: 

Every  town  you  pass  pelts  you  with  its  daily  papers.  If  you 
stop  for  ten  minutes  at  a  central  station,  a  lean,  pounding  sort 
of  quack  missionary,  standing  erect  at  the  door,  informs  the 
carriage  that  the  Dead  Shot  Worm  Candy  is  now  selling  at 
twenty-five  cents  the  packet,  “Vestris  Bloom,”  the  finest  cos¬ 
metic  in  the  known  world,  one-half  dollar,  and  dirt  cheap  at  the 
money;  Knickerbocker  Corn  Exterminator,  a  dime  the  ounce 

Others  bawled  the  merits  of  their  fruit,  nuts,  maple  sugar 
cakes,  ivory  combs,  parched  com  and  packages  of  mixed  sweet¬ 
meats. 

The  brakeman  of  the  period  had  to  sweep  the  cars  of  his 
train  after  every  trip  and  occasionally  mop  them,  wash  the  win¬ 
dows  now  and  then,  clean,  trim  and  fill  the  oil  lanterns  and  lamps, 
including  the  conductor  s  lantern,  fill  two  big  wood  boxes,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  car,  and  help  load  the  tender  at  the  wayside 

*  The  NYC  proudly  advertised  its  ice  water  service.  Care  for  this  item 
is  found  in  records  of  other  parts  of  what  is  now  the  New  York  Central 
system.  The  directors  of  the  Michigan  Southern  on  June  16,  1854,  “Re¬ 
solved,  that  the  Conductors  on  the  Passenger  trains,  in  addition  to  their 
care  and  courteous  treatment  of  all  passengers  on  their  respective  trains, 
see  that  the  passengers  are  well  provided  with  good  and  cold  ice  water  on 
every  trip.”  Observe  that  it  must  be  cold  ice  water.  And  a  news  item 
from  Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  in  February,  1858,  tells  of  a  large  supply  of 
clear  ice  being  cut  from  neighboring  creeks  for  use  on  trains  during  the 
following  summer. 
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wood  stations,  assist  in  making  up  the  train,  string  up  the  bell 
cord  from  rear  car  to  cab,  and  of  course  twist  the  brakes  at  every 
stop;  and  as  an  old-timer  says,  “A  man  who  couldn’t  slide  the 
wheels  of  his  car  when  slowing  down  was  considered  a  weakling.” 

As  for  the  engine  crews,  they  worked  on  the  same  locomotive 
all  the  time.  They  were  very  careful  of  it,  and  insisted  on  doing 
all  the  minor  repairs  themselves. 

Roebling’s  double-deck  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara— which 
he  had  begun  nearly  four  years  before  by  flying  a  kite  which 
carried  the  first  cord  across  the  gorge— was  completed  on  March 
17,  1855,  and  tested  by  running  a  locomotive  and  22  freight 
cars  upon  it,  while  onlookers,  shivering  in  a  snow  flurry,  watched 
it  with  bated  breath,  fearing  or  hoping  to  see  the  prediction  ful¬ 
filled  that  it  would  collapse  under  the  weight  of  a  train.  But  the 
effect  on  it  was  scarcely  perceptible.  Cars  now  began  running 
through  from  Albany  to  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit,  and  Roches¬ 
ter  boasted  that  “We  are  virtually  the  terminus  of  the  Great 
Western  and  Michigan  Central  Railroads.” 

It  was  now  the  opinion  of  some  stockholders  and  many  critics 
that  with  these  improved  facilities  and  greatly  increased  business, 
the  New  York  Central  should  be  making  money,  “hand  over  fist.” 
( Similar  popular  delusions  prevail  as  to  the  earnings  of  railroads 
and  authors. )  Cross-eyed  old  James  Gordon  Bennett  of  the  New 
York  Herald  never  let  up  in  his  sniping.  In  1855,  just  as  the 
second  investigating  committee  was  ending  its  labors,  he  de¬ 
manded: 

What  the  public  want  is  truth.  We  want  to  know  from  the 
“business  capacity”  of  the  management  how  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  the  United  States— one  which 
produces  such  immense  receipts— is  still  unable  to  keep  its  works 
in  repair  and  return  to  the  stockholders  half  the  amount  which 
other  roads,  less  advantageously  situated,  with  vastly  less  travel, 
less  freight,  less  proportionate  capital  invested,  contrive  to  pay 
their  stockholders.  .  .  . 

Bennett  of  course  was  making  news  in  his  own  favorite  way, 
by  excoriation.  He  did  not  know  or  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
Central  had  in  the  past  two  years  expended  $5,316,200,  a  huge 
sum  for  those  days,  in  new  rails,  new  track,  rolling  stock,  passen¬ 
ger  and  freight  stations,  repair  shops  and  so  on,  and  was  about 
to  spend  another  two  and  a  half  millions  in  the  coming  year.  It 
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was  in  the  spring  of  1854  that  the  company  began  constructing, 
on  350  acres  of  cheap  sand-and-scrub  land  which  it  had  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  head  of  the  grade  west  of  Albany,  a  big  round¬ 
house,  repair  shop  and  yard  which  grew  into  the  road’s  most 
important  base;  now  the  nucleus  of  the  suburb  known  as  West 
Albany.  There  for  a  time  in  later  years  they  even  built  some  of 
their  own  engines.  It  was  there  that  the  immortal  999  was  con¬ 
ceived  and  fashioned. 

At  this  distance  in  time,  we  cannot  know  all  the  reasons  why 
the  New  York  Central  was  not  highly  profitable,  but  we  do  know 
that  it  could  not  be  understood  by  a  lay  critic— all  the  implica¬ 
tions  were  not  yet  grasped  by  the  railroad  men  themselves— that 
the  small  official  staff  of  the  New  York  Central  was  grappling 
courageously  with  a  problem  which  was  too  large  for  it,  which 
had  rapidly  outgrown  all  previous  conceptions  of  railroad  man¬ 
agement.  Chauncey  Vibbard,  the  general  superintendent,  was 
trying  to  do  the  work  of  ten  men.  There  was  as  yet  no  general 
manager  and  the  American  railroad  world  had  not  even  heard 
of  such  officials  as  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  managers,  the 
general  passenger  agent,  general  freight  agent,  purchasing  agent 
or  several  others  now  considered  indispensable.  Vibbard  was 
them  all.  He  had  a  still  imperfect,  unstable  and  capricious  ma¬ 
chine  to  work  with,  one  which  must  have  given  him  many  gray 
hairs.  Any  day  he  might  be  vexed  with  little  happenings  like 
this,  noted  in  a  traveler’s  diary  in  1856: 

When  the  train  got  to  Lyons,  we  had  to  stop  and  cool  off  an 
axle  that  had  got  heated,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Palmyra  we 
were  obliged  to  stop  an  hour  and  a  half  to  disconnect  one  side  of 
the  Locomotive,  in  consequence  of  stripping  the  thread  off  the 
valve  rod  on  that  side.* 

The  result  was  that  he  arrived  at  Rochester  two  hours  late. 

Also,  the  Central  began  to  have  accidents;  a  bad  derailment 
in  1855,  with  one  death,  and  in  1856  two  crashes  which  killed 
seven  more;  not  many,  it  seems  to  today’s  death-sated  ears,  but 
too  many  for  that  era.  And  on  May  11,  1858,  came  a  worse  dis¬ 
aster  yet:  the  double-track  wooden  bridge  over  Sauquoit  Creek, 
just  west  of  Utica,  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  two  trains,  a 
passenger  and  a  freight,  passing  over  it  simultaneously,  killing 

*  Manuscript  diary  of  Lawrence  Van  Wyck,  civil  engineer,  New  York 
Public  Library. 
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ten  persons  and  injuring  more  than  sixty.*  This  led  to  a  canvass 
of  the  condition  of  bridges  all  along  the  line,  and  to  replacement 
of  some  with  iron. 

Today,  with  every  clock  and  watch  in  a  well-defined  time  zone 
pointing  to  the  same  minute,  we  can  not  appreciate  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  mid-nineteenth  century,  before  Standard  Time  was  de¬ 
vised,  and  when  every  town  and  village  had  its  own  time.  One 
of  the  railroad  superintendent’s  problems  is  hinted  at  in  an  order 
of  August  17, 1855: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  at  Sunday  noon,  August  19th, 
the  clock  of  the  Rochester  station  will  be  set  back  4  MINUTES 
and  47  SECONDS,  to  agree  with  the  standard  time  at  Albany. 

You  will  be  careful  to  alter  your  time  accordingly. 

WM.  C.  YOUNG, 

Ass’t  Sup’t. 

This  was  part  of  a  movement  to  make  all  clocks  along  the  line 
agree  with  those  at  Albany,  excepting  that  at  Buffalo,  which  was 
to  be  15  minutes  slower. 

One  might  also  retort  to  Mr.  Bennett  that  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  was  not  the  only  unprofitable  property  at  the  time;  almost 
none  of  the  nation’s  railroads  was  showing  up  well,  and  the 
Scientific  American ,  in  its  May,  1855,  issue  was  probing  for  the 
reasons  why.  “At  the  present  moment,’  said  the  editor,  there 
are  but  a  very  few  in  the  whole  country  which  pay  their  expenses 
and  interest  on  stock  and  debt.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  wealth  em¬ 
braced  in  20,000  miles  of  railroad  at  $20,000  per  mile  for  con¬ 
struction,  would  be  $400,000,000.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  much  of 
this  is  debt  (bonds)  and  is  owned  in  Europe.”  There  had  been 
a  slight  business  recession  in  the  previous  year,  yet  American 
railroads  had  carried  more  passengers  than  ever  before.  But 
costs  were  up  enormously;  a  60  percent  increase  for  maintenance 
of  way  and  25  percent  for  repairs  of  machinery,  “thus  showing 
that  there  has  been  a  lack  of  economy  somewhere.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  subject  of  contracting  with  engineers  for  running  the 
engines,  making  repairs,  etc.”  This,  the  writer  declared,  had 
been  tried  with  success  in  England.  He  also  said  that  the  rail- 

*  Inquest  testimony  developed  the  fact  that  some  of  the  timbers  were 
decayed.  Several  residents  of  the  neighborhood  testified  that  they  knew 
the  bridge  was  rotten.  Some  said  that  it  was  built  of  “bastard  elm,  a 
species  of  wood  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  common  elm,  but  much 
inferior  for  bridging  purposes.” 
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roads  must  learn  to  economize  in  oil,  fuel  and  construction. 
Much  could  be  saved  by  changing  from  wood  to  coal  as  locomo¬ 
tive  fuel. 

There  was  one  sort  of  business  on  which  the  railroads  always 
found  it  difficult  to  make  any  profit— the  carrying  of  the  United 
States  mails.  In  certain  boxes  in  an  archive  room  at  “466  Lex¬ 
ington,”  the  main  New  York  Central  offices  in  New  York,  one 
finds  many  old  letters  and  documents  bearing  upon  this  subject. 
Here  is  an  offer  from  the  Post  Office  Department  on  June  14, 
1853,  to  Corning  as  “president  Schenectady  &  Utica  (sic)  Rail 
Road,”  of  $200  per  mile  per  annum  for  four  years,  for  “four  times 
a  day  service.”  Also  to  Gibson  of  the  “Syracuse  &  Rochester  Rail 
Road”  ( the  Department  could  usually  be  relied  on  to  bungle  the 
name  of  the  company)  of  $100  per  mile  for  twice-a-day  service. 
Evidently  the  government,  always  several  furlongs  behind  the 
procession,  had  not  yet  heard  that  amalgamation  of  all  the  roads 
in  the  chain  had  been  authorized  by  the  New  York  Legislature, 
and  was  almost  consummated.  A  counter-proposition  was  made 
September  10,  1853,  by  a  committee  from  the  Hudson  River  and 
New  York  Central  roads,  to  convey  mail  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo  at  $300  per  mile,  carrying  it  on  as  many  trains  as  the 
Department  might  desire,  but  “One  mail  car  only  with  post-office 
agents,”  to  be  run  each  way  daily  between  New  York  and  Buffalo 
and  between  Syracuse  and  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  clearly  revealed 
that  “distributing  post-office  cars,”  as  they  were  called,  were  then 
in  use  on  the  New  York  Central. 

Long-drawn-out  argument  ensued  between  government  and 
rails  over  the  mail-carrying  rates.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  February,  1854,  aiming  at  reduction  of  rates  everywhere, 
and  executives  were  much  disturbed  about  it.  The  Central 
sent  Russell  Sage— and  they  couldn’t  have  chosen  a  better  chafferer 
—to  Washington  that  spring  to  negotiate  with  the  Department, 
and  he  wrote  many  long  letters  to  Corning,  describing  his  experi¬ 
ences.  After  one  bout  with  the  Postmaster  General,  he  wrote, 
“He  says  the  word  mail  means  to  and  from  any  place,  which  is 
a  strange  construction  of  language,  but  as  he  is  the  umpire  to 
decide  upon  its  meaning,  it  becomes  us  to  look  to  it,  while  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.”  Even  the  astute  and  almost  in¬ 
domitable  Sage— like  some  of  the  rest  of  us— found  the  going  hard 
against  a  government  department  keenly  conscious  of  its  power. 
The  wrangle  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  the  railroads  finally 
had  to  compromise  at  figures  which  gave  them  little  or  no  profit. 
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Look  at  this  voluminous  report  on  the  delivery  of  mail  to  post 
offices  from  New  York  Central  trains  in  the  1850’s-many  sheets 
of  stiff  bond  paper  bound  together  at  the  top  with  the  sort  of 
thin,  near-silk  ribbon  which  was  used  to  tie  bundles  of  cigars 
half  a  century  and  more  ago,  only  this  is  red,  while  the  cigar 
ribbon  was  always  yellow.  The  arrangement  at  each  place  is 
noted: 

Chickwaga  [sic].  At  this  station  the  mail  is  thrown  from 
the  cars  and  conveyed  to  the  Post  Office  by  the  son  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  who  receives  his  pay  from  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Compensation  $8  per  year.  Distance  25  rods. 

Always  the  distance  beween  depot  and  post  office  is  stated  in 
rods,  and  who  pays  for  the  carriage,  whether  Uncle  Sam  or  the 
post  office.  At  Byron,  where  the  distance  was  only  twenty  feet, 
and  at  West  Bergen,  distance  one  rod,  the  mail  was  carried  to 
and  from  trains  by  the  postmaster,  who  received  no  extra  com¬ 
pensation  therefor. 

One  of  our  Uncle’s  quaint  whimsies  is  found  in  letters  follow¬ 
ing  a  two-years’  dispute  over  this  depot-post  office  mail  carrying. 
In  1855,  the  Department  writes  to  the  postmaster  (for  example) 
at  Batavia,  “The  Postmaster  General  has  appointed  J.  V.  L. 
Pruyn,  Treasurer  New  York  Central  Railroad  Corporation,  a  Mail 
Messenger  at  your  office  from  April  1,  1853,  at  $100  a  year.” 
The  postmaster  was  ordered  to  pay  Pruyn  his  salary  from  April 
1,  1853,  to  March  31, 1855,  taking  separate  receipts  for  each  quar¬ 
ter  therefor— in  case  Pruyn  had  as  yet  received  no  compensation 
for  his  services— which  he  hadn’t,  as  the  Department  well  knew. 
In  like  manner  Superintendent  Chauncey  Vibbard  was  appointed 
a  “Mail  Passenger”  at  Auburn  at  $540  a  year  (and  other  places 
as  well ) ,  and  the  postmasters  at  Batavia  and  Auburn  had  to  write 
and  ask  those  gentlemen  whether  they  had  yet  received  their 
back  pay  before  paying  them.  Of  course  Messrs.  Pruyn  and 
Vibbard  were  not  expected  to  do  this  mail-toting  in  person.  The 
railroad  company  hired  less  important  men  to  do  the  job  and 
turned  the  salary— or  a  part  of  it— over  to  them. 

Troy  was  another  gripe  which  would  have  caused  Mr.  Vibbard 
to  reach  for  the  aspirin  if  they  had  had  aspirin  in  his  day.  Pos¬ 
sessing  a  railroad  bridge  across  the  Hudson,  which  Albany  did 
not,  Troy  fumed  because  those  Hudson  River  Railroad  trains 
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which  came  up  all  the  way  to  Troy  did  not  send  the  through 
business  to  Buffalo  via  Troy  instead  of  ferrying  it  from  Green- 
bush  (now  Rensselaer)  to  Albany.  The  Troy  Daily  Whig  of  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1854,  called  the  Central’s  actions  ‘"outrageous,  mali¬ 
ciously  designed  to  incommode  rather  than  commode  the 
The  angry  editor  went  on: 

It  cannot  be  denied  .  .  .  that  the  whole  aim  and  policy  under 
which  that  road  is  managed  is  to  divert  travel  from  Troy.  Here 
we  have  a  Railroad  Bridge,  over  which  the  tide  of  travel  might 
and  would  flow,  if  the  arrangements  of  the  Central  Road  were 
not  made  with  particular  reference  to  making  a  break  here. 
For  instance:  it  is  arranged  that  the  morning  Express  train  shall 
leave  the  depot  here  just  ahead  of  the  arrival  of  the  N.  Y.  Express 
train,  so  that  no  connection  can  be  made.  It  is  almost  a  daily 
occurrence  that  when  the  N.  Y.  Express  train  is  arriving  at  one 
end*  of  the  depot,  the  Central  Western  Express  train  is  de¬ 
parting  from  the  other  end!  It  is  even  alleged  that  the  official 
direction  is  for  the  Central  train  to  leave  when  the  whistle  of 
the  Hudson  River  train  is  heard  at  the  lower  end  of  the  city. 

He  said  conditions  at  Schenectady  were  if  possible  worse;  the 
Troy  trains  did  not  connect  with  the  main  line  trains,  so  as  to 
“commode  the  public;”  on  the  contrary,  travelers  desirous  of  com¬ 
ing  to  Troy  were  either  compelled  to  take  the  unseasonable  or 
slow  trains,  or  else  go  to  Albany  and  thence  to  Troy  as  best  they 
might.  In  a  concluding  burst  of  rage,  he  spoke  of  “outrageous  ar¬ 
rangements”  and  “insults  to  the  public,”  surpassing  anything  we 
ever  knew  or  conceived  of.” 

Naturally,  a  part  of  the  editor’s  fury  had  its  origin  in  hurt  civic 
pride;  the  wrath  of  Troy  under  oppression  by  Albany.  And  quite 
as  certainly,  there  was  some  ground  for  it.  The  New  Y7ork  Cen¬ 
tral,  under  the  imperious  Mr.  Corning,  was  essentially  an  Albany- 
ruled  institution,  and  not  averse  to  putting  Troy  in  its  place.  The 
road’s  head  offices  were  in  Albany,  its  annual  meetings  were  held 
there— and  so  they  are  to  this  day,  a  fine  example  of  allegiance 
to  tradition.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  the  company  deigned 
to  explain  anything  or  to  address  the  public,  it  did  so  through 
the  Albany  newspapers.  But  it  could  not  entirely  ignore  the 
complaints  of  Troy,  and  after  some  attacks  of  the  soit  quoted 
above,  that  city  was  given  better  service.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  it  had  already,  in  1853,  been  given  a  fine  new  brick  Union 
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Depot,*  another  large  expenditure.  Troy  should  have  been 
proud  of  that  station,  said  to  have  been  surpassed  in  size  in  the 
world  only  by  one  in  Russia,  but  it  certainly  had  bad  luck  with 
it.  At  3:30  on  the  morning  of  December  30,  1859,  the  Howe- 
truss  roof  of  the  400-foot  long  train-shed  fell  under  the  weight  of 
a  heavy  snowfall.  There  was  no  loss  of  life,  for  there  was  no 
one  in  it  at  the  time;  and  a  few  years  later,  when  Troy  was  swept 
by  fire,  the  depot  was  devastated  again. 

Coming’s  course  from  the  first  was  planned  to  retain  the  reins 
of  power  in  his  own  hands.  Each  year  blank  proxy  forms  were 
sent  out  to  the  stockholders;  blank  except  that  they  all  named 
Coming  and/or  Pruyn— who  worked  hand-in-glove  with  the 
president— as  the  proxy  at  the  annual  meeting.  Enough  of  these 
were  signed  and  returned  each  year  to  keep  Mr.  Corning  in  the 
driver’s  seat,  for  of  course,  in  the  board  room,  he  never  permitted 
a  thought  of  anyone  but  himself  for  the  presidency.  Any  director 
who  dared  to  oppose  him  with  any  vigor  on  this  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  was  apt  to  find  the  president’s  proxies  sweeping  someone 
else  into  his  chair  at  the  next  election.  The  second  election  did 
not  take  place  until  December,  1854,  and  on  that  occasion  three 
important  figures,  Wilkinson,  Gibson  of  Rochester  and  Wager  of 
Utica,  passed  from  the  directorate.  It  was  inevitable  that  so 
forceful,  not  to  say  bull-headed  a  character  as  Wilkinsons  was 
bound  to  clash  with  autocracy-and  Gibson  was  scarcely  less  de¬ 
termined.  But  Wilkinson  was  by  no  means  through  with  rail¬ 
road  business.  We  shall  meet  him  again. 

The  first  sign  of  relaxation  of  Coming’s  parochialism  is  seen 
in  this  election  when  he  named  Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  a  noted 
State  Street  banking  family  of  Boston,  as  one  of  the  new  directors. 
And  the  first  gesture  of  revolt  against  the  proxy  system  appeared 
at  the  annual  meeting  two  years  later  when  a  small  group  of 
stockholders  gathered  in  a  separate  room  and  asked  the  directors 
to  have  proxies  sent  to  a  committee  instead  of  to  the  president 

#  The  word  “depot”  persisted  for  decades  thereafter  in  spite  of  sporadic 
attempts  to  adopt  the  English  equivalent.  In  1849,  Horns  Railroad 
Gazette,  American  Tourist  and  Merchants  and  Traveller  s  Guide  said,  “The 
Northern  papers  are  discussing  the  feasibility  of  disusing  the  French  word 
‘depot’  .  .  .  They  recommend  the  substitution  of  the  English  word  ‘station’ 
or  ‘station  house’  as  more  expressive  and  better  English.  Some  of  them 
express  the  hope  that  in  two  years  there  will  not  be  a  single  ‘depot’  in  the 
United  States.”  Horn  endorsed  the  idea  and  began  calling  it  station;  but 
in  spite  of  him  and  his  brother  scribes,  the  United  States  continued  to  be 
thickly  dotted  with  “depots.” 
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and  treasurer.  But  they  were  too  few  in  number  to  have  any 
influence.  At  the  following  year’s  meeting,  they  were  more 
numerous  and  made  more  noise,  but  were  still  in  the  minority, 
and  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  president  and  his  staff  by  the 
majority  rebuked  the  insurgents.  But  Corning  was  so  shaken  by 
the  episode  that  he  did  an  unheard-of  thing  for  him— he  wrote  a 
letter  of  self-defense  to  the  New  York  Times. 

In  1857,  Directors  Russell  Sage  and  Joseph  Field  of  Rochester 
felt  the  keen  edge  of  the  executive  axe,  and  both  wrote  letters 
to  the  press,  hinting  that  they  had  been  displaced  because  they 
had  had  the  temerity  to  oppose  the  president’s  wishes.  Wager, 
one  of  the  earlier  casualties,  said  in  a  restrained  letter  to  the 
Utica  Morning  Herald  that  he  had  “always  regarded  the  presi¬ 
dent  as  a  man  of  transcendent  ability  and  large  railroad  experi¬ 
ence,”  whose  loss  to  the  Central  would  be  greatly  felt.  But  “I 
regard  Mr.  Coming’s  great  fault  to  be  an  inordinate  love  of 
power  and  an  almost  total  blindness  to  the  faults  and  errors  of 
his  devotees.” 

In  response  to  a  stockholder’s  letter,  expressing  loyalty  to  the 
regime,  Pruyn  wrote  somewhat  whiningly  and  self -righteously: 

At  times  I  have  been  almost  discouraged,  experiencing  nothing 
but  fault-finding  and  abuse  from  all  quarters  after  my  best 
efforts  had  been  given  to  the  company’s  affairs.  We  have  for¬ 
borne,  as  far  as  possible,  from  noticing  the  attacks  that  have 
been  made  upon  us,  knowing  that  the  road  would  before  long 
have  outlived  them,  and  believing  that  those  of  our  stockholders 
who  chose  to  examine  the  reports  of  our  affairs  would  feel  satis¬ 
fied  of  the  falsity  of  the  charges  and  of  the  favorable  conditions 
of  the  company’s  business. 

But  an  editorial  attack,  dignified  but  scathing,  by  a  new  op¬ 
ponent,  Harpers  Weekly ,  on  January  23,  1858,  told  a  different 
story.  The  writer  declared  that  “It  is  a  matter  of  public  noto¬ 
riety”  that  the  New  York  Central  had  recently  borrowed  $500,000 
at  10  percent  discount,  with  interest  on  top  of  that,  and  that  in 
the  following  month  it  would  declare  a  dividend  of  4  percent. 
The  editor  went  on: 

Where  can  such  financiering  lead?  .  .  .  The  New  York  Central 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  railways  in  the  world.  It  runs 
almost  through  a  continuous  village  from  end  to  end.  As  the 
country  becomes  more  settled,  its  way  traffic  must  be  enormous. 
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But  how  can  any  business,  however  promising,  be  profitably 
conducted  if  money  is  perpetually  borrowed  at  ten  percent 
discount  and  seven  percent  (interest),  to  be  distributed  in  the 
guise  of  profits?  ...  For  the  last  three  years  the  New  York 
Central  has  borrowed  precisely  the  sum  it  paid  in  dividends, 
and  declared  that  it  was  spent  on  the  capital,  and  ought  not  to 
be  charged  to  the  income  account.  .  .  . 

It  was  true  that  the  Central,  like  other  railroads,  had  been  hard 
hit  by  the  panic  of  1857,  but  that  excuse  cannot  be  used  for 
the  previous  two  years’  borrowings— if  this  story  was  accurate; 
and  Harpers  was  never  sued  for  libel.  In  fact,  the  records  ap¬ 
pear  to  sustain  it,  though  the  loans  are  camouflaged  as  for  other 
purposes.  Paying  17  percent  for  money  sounds  like  desperation 
in  the  effort  to  keep  up  a  front,  which  is  what  Corning  was  evi¬ 
dently  determined  to  do.  But  there  were  other  troubles  buzzing 
like  a  swarm  of  flies  around  the  Central  head  which  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  preserve  corporate  dignity  and  an  appearance  of  invul¬ 
nerable  prosperity. 

One  of  these  was  a  lawsuit  over  firewood— for  wood  was  to  the 
railroad  of  those  days  what  coal  is  today.  George  H.  Clark  of 
Schenectady  had  made  a  verbal  agreement  with  Vibbard  to  sup¬ 
ply  12,000  cords  a  year  at  three  dollars  a  cord.  A  dispute  arose, 
and  after  some  37,000  cords  had  been  delivered,  Clark  brought 
suit.  The  case  went  all  the  way  to  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
which  decided  in  Clark’s  favor  in  1859.  A  satirical  pamphlet 
entitled,  Disaster  to  the  New  York  Central ,  jeers  at  the  informal 
contract,  saying  that  apparently  “pen  and  ink  is  not  used  in 
Schenectady.” 

It  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  primeval  purity  which  subsists 
in  that  city  that  a  contract  of  this  magnitude  between  two  of 
its  citizens  needed  not  to  be  put  in  writing.  ...  So  beautiful  an 
exhibition  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence  carries  the  mind  of  the 
profane  back  to  the  age  of  chivalry,  but  the  pious  will  scarce 
halt  in  their  meditations  this  side  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  If  Mr. 
Vibbard  had  bought  wood  in  Paradise,  his  contract  with  Adam 
would  have  been  in  this  form. 

The  New  York  Tribune  thereupon  chimed  in  with  the  charge 
that  no  one  but  certain  favored  contractors  had  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  to  sell  wood  to  the  Central.  Instances  had  been  known, 
it  was  said,  where  wood  had  been  offered  to  the  deputy  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  had  refused  to  buy  it.  Lacking  another  market, 
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tlie  woodsmen  then  sold  it  to  one  of  the  pet  contractors,  “and 
then  the  wood  was  immediately  thereafter  taken  by  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  at  a  price  considerably  advanced  beyond  that  at 
which  it  had  been  offered  by  the  original  owners.”  The  implica¬ 
tion  of  course  was,  as  in  all  such  cases,  that  the  deputy  superin¬ 
tendent  got  a  slice  of  the  profit. 

This  sniping  from  Manhattan  was  naturally  aggravated  by  the 
fact  of  the  upstate,  iron-handed  control  of  the  railroad.  And 
Mr.  Corning  had  to  pay  in  irritation  for  his  enjoyment  of  the 
supreme  power.  Being  the  boss,  the  blame  for  most  of  the  rail¬ 
road’s  shortcomings  fell  upon  him.  “Albany  Regency”  was  one 
of  the  taunts  hurled  at  him,  though  that  Democratic  state  politi¬ 
cal  ring,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  and  which  was  so 
powerful  for  thirty  years,  was  now  moribund.  Still,  there  was 
(and  always  will  be)  plenty  of  politics  on  the  boil  in  Albany, 
and  the  New  York  Central  brass  hats  were  in  it,  up  to  their  necks. 

Corning  had  been  four  times  mayor  of  Albany,  had  sat  in  the 
State  Senate  in  1842-46,  and  now,  in  1857-59,  was  a  Democratic 
representative  in  Congress.  ( He  was  elected  again  later. )  Vice- 
President  Richmond  was  Democratic  state  chairman,  but  never 
ran  for  elective  office,  because  of  his  lack  of  education.  Even 
Superintendent  Vibbard  was  seized  with  the  contagion  and  ran 
for  Congress  in  1860,  while  Pruyn  went  to  the  State  Senate  in 
the  following  year— all  these  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Since  the 
collapse  of  the  Whig  Party  in  the  early  1850’s,  the  Democrats 
had  had  things  pretty  much  their  own  way  in  New  York,  though 
by  1859,  the  new  Republican  Party  was  becoming  something  of 
a  nuisance.  Inevitably,  a  corporation  whose  officials  were  so  in¬ 
volved  in  politics  would  be  vulnerable  to  harsh  criticism,  some  of 
it  deserved.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  twentieth  century  rail 
official  even  having  the  nerve  to  suggest  himself  for  political 
office— provided  he  intended  continuing  in  business.  That  pre¬ 
occupation  with  politics  may  explain  some  of  the  derelictions  of 
the  Central  in  mid-century;  for  when  a  man  tried  to  serve  two 
masters  such  as  the  American  governmental  system  and  a  great 
railroad  corporation,  one  or  the  other  or  most  likely  both  were 
bound  to  get  considerably  less  than  his  best  endeavor;  and  the 
connection  was  certain  to  bring  both  into  disrepute. 

In  addition  to  other  troubles,  the  Central  had  rate  wars  on  its 
hands  in  the  latter  1850’s.  The  Erie  had  become  a  gadfly  when 
it  reached  Dunkirk  in  1851,  bidding  not  only  for  Chicago  but  for 
Cincinnati  business.  Roundabout  though  it  was,  there  was  as 
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yet  no  nearer  way  by  rail  between  New  York  and  Cincinnati. 
Support  for  it  was  enlisted  in  the  “Queen  City/'  and  journalists 
there  sneered  at  the  “Buffalo  and  Albany  Rail  Road,  or  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Central  New  York  Road.”  One  editor  spoke 
vaguely  of  complaints  of  the  Central's  service,  and  said  that  “As 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Erie  Road,  which  are  known  to  afford  the 
best  accommodations  to  passengers,  and  to  be  the  equal  to  any 
other  road  as  regards  speed  and  safety,  will  take  passengers  from 
Buffalo  or  Dunkirk  direct  to  New  York,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
majority  of  travelers  will  be  induced  to  avoid  the  Buffalo  & 
Albany  Road.” 

And  now  competition  was  increasing  rapidly.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  had  reached  the  Ohio  River  by 
1853,  and  beyond  it  were  sponsoring  the  building  of  other  lines 
which  would  extend  their  service  to  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 
North  of  Lake  Erie  the  Grand  Trunk  was  rushing  its  railhead  to¬ 
wards  Michigan.  The  New  York  Central  had  stationed  business 
representatives  at  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cincinnati,  Louis¬ 
ville,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  They  had  even  placed 
lesser  agents  in  some  smaller  cities  such  as  Columbus,  Sandusky, 
Indianapolis,  Lexington  and  Dubuque,  but  other  roads  protested 
that  this  was  unfair  competition  and  they  were  withdrawn.  For 
as  early  as  1853,  the  railroads  had  begun  to  see  that  their  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  necessitated  working  agreements.  The  first 
so-called  railroad  convention  met  in  June,  1853,  at  Buffalo,  and 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  New  York  lines,  as  well  as 
of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati,  Mad  River  &  Lake 
Erie,  Michigan  Southern  and  Michigan  Central.  The  results 
there  were  inconclusive,  but  at  least  it  was  a  beginning. 

In  the  fall  of  1854,  another  group  of  delegates  came  together 
at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  New  York— a  more  important  gather¬ 
ing  this  time,  for  now  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  came  in.  It  should  be  remembered  that  those  railways  still 
to  a  considerable  degree  represented  their  parent  cities,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore.  Both  those  cities  were  now  overshadowed 
by  New  York,  which  had  become  the  national  metropolis,  and  as 
a  seaport  had  great  natural  advantages  over  the  other  two.  But 
however  much  their  mother  cities  might  be  outshone  by  New 
York,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  B.  &  O.  were  capable  of  giving 
the  Central  much  trouble,  especially  as  they  both  reached  tide¬ 
water,  while  the  Central  had  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  but  must  de¬ 
pend  on  two  connecting  roads,  the  Western  (Massachusetts)  and 
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the  Hudson  River,  which  didn't  always  hold  up  their  ends  of  the 
fabric. 

This  first  St.  Nicholas  convention  made  some  sweeping  deci¬ 
sions.  All  companies  represented  were  to  charge  the  same  pas¬ 
senger  fares  and  freight  rates  between  New  York  and  any  point 
west  or  southwest  of  Buffalo,  Dunkirk,  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling. 
All  rates  were  to  be  fixed,  exclusive  of  commissions,  insurance  or 
allowances,  freight  classification  should  be  the  same  on  all  lines, 
free  passes  to  shippers  and  everyone  else  to  be  abolished  “if  pos¬ 
sible"  (it  wasn’t),  no  runners,  solicitors  or  off-the-line  agencies 
for  obtaining  passengers  and  freight  were  to  be  tolerated. 

The  railroads  made  no  secret  of  the  meeting,  and  the  news  of 
it  provoked  a  storm  of  criticism,  or  more  accurately,  denuncia¬ 
tion.  “Monopoly"  was  on  the  loose  again.  The  New  York  Times 
saw  here  “a  combination  of  railroad  companies  against  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  and  pointed  out  that  these  roads  were  built  ostensibly  for 
the  public  good: 

Their  charters  were  obtained,  their  stock  was  subscribed  and 
their  routes  were  fixed  on  the  plea  that  by  their  competition  the 
rates  of  travel  would  be  reduced,  their  speed  would  be  increased, 
the  prices  of  transportation  would  be  diminished  and  the  public 
at  large  would  reap  immense  benefits  in  various  ways. 

Competition  had  already  brought  about  all  these  things,  in  an 
extreme  degree  as  regards  rates,  but  that  the  companies  should 
try  to  check  it  when  it  became  ruinous  was  a  grievance  to  the 
critical.  The  Syracuse  Chronicle  could  see  in  the  agreement  only 
“swindling  and  roguery,”  a  “giant  scheme  for  plunder,”  without 
even  the  merit  of  originality: 

It  has  been  tried  often  before,  but  has  never  had  a  permanent 
success  in  this  country.  A  monopoly  here  cannot  stand  against 
the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  public.  It  breeds  mobs,  vio¬ 
lence  to  railroad  property;  a  tearing  up  of  the  tracks,  a  burning 
of  car-houses,  etc.,  etc.,  and  has  uniformly  proved  disastrous  to 
those  who  have  shouldered  it. 

No  such  reprisals  as  the  editor  pictured  had  yet  occurred  in 
America;  his  intemperate  words  were  simply  threats,  incitements 
to  violence.  But  his  fury  was  wasted,  for  the  agreement  didn’t 
last  six  months.  In  March,  1855,  the  Erie  withdrew  from  it  and 
cut  rates,  whereupon  the  New  York  Central,  considering  itself  at 
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liberty  to  act,  opened  an  agency  in  New  York,  explaining  that  the 
move  was  forced  by  the  action  of  its  competitor,  and  furthermore 
complaining  that  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  had  not  cooperated 
with  it  in  reducing  fares  to  compete  with  the  Erie.  It  therefore 
made  arrangements  to  connect  with  day  and  night  boats  at  Al¬ 
bany,  so  that  any  passenger  who  wished  to  travel  to  New  York 
that  way  might  do  so  at  $1.25  less  fare  than  by  rail.  The  New 
York-Buffalo  fare  had  been  $9,  and  now  the  Erie  had  slashed 
that  to  $6.50,  The  NYC  sent  two  directors  to  parley  with  Erie 
officials,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  and  the  Central  then  installed  a 
“cheap  train”  on  which  the  fare  from  Dunkirk  (via  State  Line 
Railroad  and  Buffalo)  to  New  York  was  $5.85,  and  between 
Buffalo  and  New  York  only  $5.25— with  the  further  reduction  of 
$1.25  if  you  took  the  boat  from  Albany. 

All  this  presently  brought  on  an  armistice,  but  in  the  spring 
of  1857  war  flared  up  again.  The  little  roads  along  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  were  being  pieced  together  and  giving  a 
desultory  through  service  to  Chicago;  but  cars  could  not  safely— 
though  they  actually  risked  it— be  run  through  to  New  York,  for 
the  track  gauge  through  Ohio  was  four  feet,  ten  inches,  while  on 
either  side,  in  Indiana  and  New  York,  were  standard  tracks,  and 
the  Erie  was  a  six-footer— boasting  mightily  of  it,  too,  and  calling 
all  the  others  narrow-gauges.  The  Central  insisted  that  this  lake 
shore  chain  put  on  a  ‘Through”  train,  as  nearly  through  as  could  be 
managed,  from  Chicago.*  The  Erie  made  another  fare  cut, 
whereupon  the  Central  put  pressure  upon  its  child,  the  Buffalo 
&  State  Line,  to  refuse  to  honor  Erie  tickets. 

The  Erie  was  in  a  weakened  position  because  of  a  strike  of  its 
men  in  1856  and  a  Delaware  River  flood  which  washed  great  gaps 
in  its  track.  On  top  of  these  came  the  financial  debacle  of  ’57. 
Nevertheless,  it  began  taking  steps  to  lay  its  own  track  into 
Buffalo  and  Niagara,  and  it  fought  the  Central  in  the  usual  way, 
by  knifing  rates  again.  Some  of  the  manifestoes  issued  during 
those  days  are  delightful.  One  of  the  Central’s  productions 
reads: 

Passengers  taking  this  route  can  feel  assured  that  they  are 

with  careful  and  experienced  Engineers,  the  Company  paying 

*  Struggling  with  this  gauge  problem  in  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania  experi¬ 
mented  with  an  extra  wide  car  wheel  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  make  the 
inch-and-a-half  difference  in  gauges  negligible,  while  the  New  York  Central 
tried  an  adjustable-length  axle.  Neither,  as  may  be  imagined,  could  be 
considered  a  great  success. 
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well  for  such,  never  having  been  obliged  to  use  Firemen  with 
no  experience  on  account  of  strikes  endangering  life,  and  never 
making  time  as  is  the  case  on  the  GREAT  BROAD  GAUGE 
ROUTE  (Erie). 

Passengers  should  be  particular  and  secure  tickets  by  this 
route,  as  it  is  the  only  one  having  a  uniform  gauge  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  Buffalo  (untrue),  thence  to  New  York  and  Boston, 
saving  several  changes  of  Cars  and  Baggage  and  the  annoyance 
of  missing  connections,  which  occurs  so  often  on  the  New  York 
&  Erie  Route. 

THIS  IS  THE  ONLY  ROUTE  that  can  land  Passengers  by 
cars  in  New  York  City  within  a  short  distance  of  the  principal 
Hotels.  All  other  Routes  land  their  Passengers  in  Jersey  City, 
compelling  them  to  procure  the  services  of  porters  and  hacks, 
crossing  the  river,  making  an  additional  and  disagreeable  change, 
incident  to  the  New  York  &  Erie  Road. 

The  Erie  complained  of  this  unfair  publicity,  which  was  amus¬ 
ing  in  view  of  a  circular  which  it  had  already  been  distributing 
on  connecting  Ohio  railroads,  stating  that  “This  train  is  certain 
of  a  connection  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road  Train  at 
Dunkirk.  It  is  not  certain  to  connect  at  Buffalo  with  any  other 
Train  if  behind  timer  Passengers,  to  avoid  missing  connections 
and  being  compelled  to  lay  over  in  Buffalo,  could  insure  this 
only  “by  taking  the  Wide  Cars  in  Dunkirk,”  which  went  through 
without  change. 

It  is  a  fact  well  understood  to  persons  who  are  accustomed 
to  travelling  by  the  Albany  Narrow  Gauge  Route  going  East  that 
they  miss  connections  almost  daily  at  Buffalo  and  Albany,  which 
causes  an  EXTRA  EXPENSE  and  delay  of  6  to  10  hours;  while 
the  trains  on  the  New  York  &  Erie  R.  R.,  having  no  connections 
to  make,  go  through  without  change  of  Cars,  and  almost  in¬ 
variably  arrive  in  New  York  many  hours  in  advance  of  any  other 
route.  .  .  . 

On  the  back  of  this  broadside  was  reproduced  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Herald,  allegedly  written  by  six  travelers  from  the 
Middle  West,  in  which  they  told  of  arriving  from  Detroit  at  Sus¬ 
pension  Bridge  on  a  March  day  in  1857  and  being  beset  by  New 
York  Central  runners,  who  convinced  them  that  theirs  was  the 
only  reliable  route  to  New  York,  landing  its  passengers  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  22  hours  sooner  than  any  other  route.  And  so, 
in  the  words  of  the  circular,  they  “took  the  narrow  cars;”  but  in¬ 
stead  of  coming  directly  to  New  York  they  were  landed  at  Al- 
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bany,  where,  after  waiting  about  an  hour,  they  were  ferried 
across  the  Hudson,  and  “walking  15  or  20  rods  through  the  mud, 
reached  the  “narrow  cars  again”  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad. 
Finally  about  10  p.m.  they  arrived  not  in  New  York,  but  about 
three  miles  uptown.  Here  they  were  taken  in  tow  by  horses,  and 
another  hours  ride  brought  them  downtown. 

The  arrivals  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road  an  hour 
and  forty  minutes  before,  and  not  twenty  hours  later,  had  so  filled 
up  the  hotels  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  lodgings 
for  the  night.  ...  We  consider  ourselves  grossly  imposed  upon 
by  representations  made  to  us  at  Niagara  Falls.  .  .  . 

That  lack  of  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson  at  Albany  was  becom¬ 
ing  an  increasingly  greater  detriment  to  the  Central  as  the  years 
went  on.  “The  chief  miseries  of  travelling,”  moaned  Greeley  in 
the  Tribune ,  “are  changing  cars  and  crossing  ferries.” 

Truces  and  violations  thereof  followed  each  other  almost  over¬ 
night.  In  the  summer  of  1858  you  could  travel  between  New 
York  and  Buffalo  for  five  dollars,  New  York  and  Rochester  for 
four  dollars.  The  stock  market  was  affected  by  the  war,  and 
Daniel  Drew,  a  heavy  shareholder  in  Erie,  was  much  concerned, 
as  were  bankers  and  brokers.  Railroad  magnates  seemed  to 
spend  no  little  of  their  time  in  conferences  or  going  to  and  from 
them.  One  in  June  at  Buffalo  broke  up  in  a  row  when  the  Erie 
refused  to  restore  fares  to  a  former  level.  Another  at  Cleveland 
in  July  was  called  by  roads  west  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh, 
though  Coming  and  Richmond  were  there  from  the  New  York 
Central.  The  majority  of  the  delegates  decided  that  the  roads 
represented  would  no  longer  interchange  tickets  with  the  Erie 
until  it  restored  normal  fares  again.  Some  of  the  western  roads 
signed  acquiescence  in  the  Central’s  ultimatum  that  it  would 
recognize  only  those  lines  which  did  no  business  with  the  Erie, 
but  others  refused  to  be  bound  by  this,  and  the  conference 
seemed  to  have  accomplished  no  great  deal,  after  all. 

There  was  another  gathering  at  the  St.  Nicholas  in  New  York 
in  the  fall,  the  Big  Four— New  York  Central,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 
and  B.  &  O.— being  the  principal  conferees,  with  some  others 
farther  west  in  attendance.  Here,  as  at  all  these  powwows,  the 
matter  of  free  passes  was  a  burning  question,  and  again,  as  at  all 
such  meetings,  they  were  “abolished.”  Garrett  of  the  B.  &  O. 
emphatically  declared— and  the  others  agreed— that  no  passes 
should  be  issued,  even  to  needy  persons.  Any  officer  applied  to 
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by  such  a  person  and  inclined  to  help  him  might  buy  him  a  ticket 
out  of  the  officer  s  own  pocket,  but  not  out  of  the  company’s. 

But  they  might  as  well  have  tried  to  halt  the  north  wind  as  the 
pass  evil.* 

There  was  another  conference  of  the  Big  Four  in  Washington 
on  January  28,  1859— or  it  might  better  be  called  a  concussion, 
for  the  session  was  a  stormy  one,  lasting  all  night,  with  charges 
and  counter-charges  hurled  about  like  confetti.  And  the  rate- 
butchery  went  merrily  on.  A  typical  item  of  the  time  is  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Amasa  Stone,  Jr.,  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  Coming  in  June,  ’59: 

The  steamers  City  of  Buffalo  and  Western  Metropolis  are  carry- 
ing  passengers  between  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  at  two  dollars.  We 
have  made  Rail  fare  four  dollars.  The  Pittsburgh  line  reduced 
fare  to  New  York  to  twelve.  We  followed  them. 

The  Pittsburgh  line”  was  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  Buffalo  Courier  charged  the  New  York  Central  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  keeping  rates  below  a  compensatory  level,  to 
which  the  New  York  Courier  retorted  that  officials  of  the  NYC 
had  met  with  a  group  of  directors  of  the  Erie,  and  the  latter  had 
agreed  to  raise  passenger  and  freight  rates  to  a  reasonable  de¬ 
gree,  but  that  the  Erie  organization  repudiated  the  action  of  its 
own  directors.  It  was  evident  that  all  agreements  were  “out  the 
window,”  as  a  New  York  governor  used  to  say,  and  in  tire  matter 
of  freight  rates,  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  were 
bickering  over  who  was  to  blame.  The  Central  claimed  that  it 
had  to  cut  merchandise  rates  to  protect  the  city  of  New  York,  as 
the  two  more  southerly  roads  were  stealing  business  away  from 
it.  The  Pennsylvania  snapped  back  that  covenants  failed  because 
the  Erie  could  not  trust  the  Central.  Harpers  Weekly  thought 
the  Pennsylvania  nearer  right;  and  as  its  calm,  unprejudiced  opin- 

*  An  example  of  the  naive  but  justifiable  assurance  of  the  public  is  found 
in  a  letter  to  Corning  in  the  New  York  files,  written  from  Washington, 
September  20,  1860: 

Sir:-  I  expect  to  travel  on  the  line  of  your  road  next  month,  and  I  should 
be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  send  me  a  pass  from  Buffalo  to  Albany.  I 
am  pay  Clerk  in  the  Auditor’s  office  for  P  O  Department,  and  have  settled 
the  Accounts  of  the  New  York  Central  R  R  Co.  for  the  last  seven  years; 
your  Attention  to  this  will  be  Acknowledged  by 

Respectfully  yr.  Obt.  Servt. 

I.  B.  Cams. 

On  the  back  this  letter  is  docketed,  “Pass  sent  Sept  24/60.” 
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ion  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  newspaper  paitisans,  we 
quote  an  excerpt  from  it: 

It  is  notorious  that  the  New  York  Central  managers  did  openly 
and  repeatedly  violate  the  Convention;  and  though  we  believe 
that  it  is  true  that  the  effect  of  the  alliance  was  to  give  the 
Southern  lines  undue  advantages  over  their  New  York  rivals, 
still  we  doubt  whether  the  New  York  Central  would  have  taken 
the  responsibility  of  annulling  the  compact  so  long  as  there  was 
a  reasonable  chance  of  maintaining  it.  It  was  only  when  the 
President  of  the  Erie  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  be  bound 
by  an  agreement  which  was  treated  by  his  co-obligees  as  waste 
paper  that  the  Central  managers  proclaimed  their  discovery  that 

the  compact  was  hurting  New  York. 

.  .  .  There  have  been,  we  believe,  three  distinct  reductions  of 
fares,  all  initiated  by  the  New  York  Central  and  acquiesced  in, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Merchandise  is  now  being  carried  to  and 
from  the  West  at  mere  nominal  charges  for  transportation.  .  .  . 

Some  editors  were  congratulating  the  public  on  getting  cheap 
rates  as  a  result  of  the  strife,  but  Harpers  pointed  out  that  this 
was  a  doubtful  blessing,  when  those  rates  were  often  below  costs, 
depressing  stocks,  depriving  stockholders  of  income  and  threat¬ 
ening  ruin  to  all.  A  gentle  rebuke,  a  note  so  sane  and  concilia¬ 
tory  that  it  merits  quotation  here,  from  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania,  to  Corning,  is  found  in  a  letter  of 
May  23,  1859  *  regarding  some  minor  point  at  issue  between  the 
companies,  which  Thomson  did  not  think  important: 

When  the  general  prostration  of  the  Rail  Road  interests  of 
the  country  is  considered— the  natural  result  of  the  insane  compe¬ 
tition  carried  on  between  four  respectable  Companies,  governed, 
it  is  supposed,  by  intelligent  men.  .  .  . 

We  have  all  given  too  much  importance  to  this  distant  traffic. 

I  believe  that  your  Company  is  disposed  to  make  greater  sacri¬ 
fices  to  secure  it  than  either  of  the  others.  Have  you  ever 
reflected  whether  your  course  in  this  respect  is  wise? 

The  Erie,  as  a  result  of  its  disasters  and  this  rate-cutting,  was 
really  in  a  bad  way.  In  January,  1859,  you  could  buy  its  stock 
for  5&  Daniel  Drew  wrote  to  Corning  on  April  26  that  the  Erie 
board  had  been  in  session  that  day,  and  had  decided  to  hold 
rates  as  they  were,  but  he  had  been  trying  to  induce  them  to  do 

*  In  the  New  York  archives. 
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away  with  their  through  trains,  and  he 
Said  he: 


thought  they  might  agree. 


I  am  convinced  the  Erie  Road  cannot  go  on  much  longer 
unless  they  can  get  relief  from  some  source,  and  that  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  get.  There  are  several  suits  commenced  to-day, 
and  the  seventy-five  bonds  sold  for  twenty,  with  a  year  and  a  half 
interest  on  them,  which  leaves  them  at  9/2.  These  bonds  two 
months  ago  were  worth  forty. 

The  Erie  was  in  a  slough  of  trouble  and  despond  which  made 
it  an  easy  prey  to  the  machinations  of  Gould  and  Fisk  a  decade 
later. 

By  1860  the  Central  had  completed  double-tracking  the  line 
with  good  iron  rail  *  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  But  it  had  plenty 
of  trouble  still  ahead.  In  1860,  the  state  of  New  York  decided  to 
repudiate  its  act  of  1851  which  freed  the  railroads  of  the  burden 
of  paying  canal  tolls  to  the  commonwealth.  Politicians  had  made 
gestures  towards  repudiation  on  two  or  three  previous  occasions, 
and  of  course  the  newspaper  critics  were  all  for  it.  The  state 
canal  system— the  Erie  and  nearly  a  dozen  branches— was  losing 
business  steadily  to  the  railroads,  red  ink  was  beginning  to  be 
used  on  the  books,  and  taxpayers  were  complaining. 

In  1860,  the  state  brought  suit  for  $5,000,000,  guessing  this  to 
be  the  amount  of  toll  due  it  on  freight  carried  by  the  railroads 
since  they  were  freed  by  that  law  of  ’51,  which  the  state's 
lawyers  now  solemnly  declared  to  be  void,  because  “it  disposes 
of  the  canals,  their  freight  and  revenues  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution.”  It  asserted  that  freight  carried  by 
the  railroads  properly  belonged  to  the  canals,  and  that  under  the 
Constitution,  the  revenues  of  the  canals  were  pledged  to  the 
payment  of  the  debt  of  the  state.  Of  course  such  a  backset  to 
progress  could  not  stand  up  when  put  to  the  test,  but  a  costly 
lawsuit  was  required  to  dispose  of  it.  Meanwhile,  the  politicians' 
concern  for  the  canals  subsided  during  the  Civil  War  when  the 
Erie  business  increased  enormously,  so  that  it  carried  far  more 
freight  than  the  New  York  Central  and  Erie  Railroads  combined. 
The  number  of  boats  plying  its  channel  rose  from  3,000  in  1860 
to  6,000  in  1863. 

*  In  England  in  1855,  Henry  Bessemer  had  devised  a  process  for  making 
steel  cheaper  than  ever  before,  but  American  railroads  did  not  go  in  for 
steel  rails  until  long  after  that.  Meanwhile,  many  winter  railroad  acci¬ 
dents  were  attributed  to  the  breaking  of  iron  rails  made  brittle  by  cold. 
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The  railroads  as  they  grew  were  having  increasingly  frequent 
contacts  with  the  law,  and  decisions  were  being  made  which 
affect  railroad  practice  to  this  day.  A  live  question  was  whether 
the  roads  could  limit  the  life  of  their  tickets.  Limits  of  three 
days  and  six  days  were  often  put  on  tickets  then,  but  people  per¬ 
sisted  in  trying  to  travel  on  overripe  pasteboards  and  were  fre¬ 
quently  ejected  from  trains  in  consequence.  Country  editors 
were  sputtering  over  the  matter;  in  their  opinion,  the  railroads 
were  bound  to  carry  a  passenger,  no  matter  how  old  and  musty 
his  ticket  might  be.  A  suit  brought  by  a  passenger  was  tried  at 
Bath,  N.  Y.,  in  1859,  and  the  plaintiff  was  awarded  $150  damages 
for  being  put  off  the  train,  the  judge  holding  that  the  ticket  did 
not  constitute  a  contract  between  seller  and  buyer.  “It  is  not 
likely,”  opined  His  Honor,  “that  the  passenger  would  stop  to  look 
closely  for  the  meaning  of  words  on  the  ticket  handed  him,  or 
search  closely  for  its  hidden  mysteries;”  which  was  rather  a  weak 
argument,  inasmuch  as  there  were  few  words  on  a  ticket  of  those 
days.  But  at  Cattaraugus  three  months  later,  a  similar  suit 
against  the  Central  was  decided  in  the  defendant’s  favor,  the 
court  holding  that  the  ticket  was  a  contract;  and  this  presently 
came  to  be  the  view  of  the  law  throughout  the  land. 

So  the  NYC  had  much  need  of  good  legal  talent,  and  there  is 
a  legend  that  when  a  lank,  homely  Illinois  backwoods  lawyer 
named  Lincoln  made  a  remarkable  speech  at  Cooper  Union  in 
New  York  on  February  27,  1860,  Mr.  Corning  was  there,  and  that 
he  sought  out  the  railsplitter  next  morning  and  offered  him 
$10,000  a  year  to  serve  as  the  Central’s  chief  counsel,  which 
proffer  was  refused.  The  story  is  not  well  authenticated,  and 
historians  regard  it  with  suspicion. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  later  Lincoln  traveled  over  the  Cen¬ 
tral  in  a  private  car  with  his  wife  and  some  friends,  on  his  way 
to  his  inauguration  and  martyrdom  at  Washington.  He  stopped 
overnight  at  Buffalo  and  started  east  early  next  morning,  pausing 
at  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Utica  to  speak  to  cheering  crowds, 
passing  another  night  at  the  Delavan  House,  just  across  the  street 
from  the  station  at  Albany.  Next  morning  the  Hudson  was  in 
flood  and  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  risk  a  President-elect  on 
the  ferry,  so  the  special  train  was  taken  over  the  Albany  &  Ver¬ 
mont  (now  Delaware  &  Hudson)  track,  up  the  west  side  of  the 
river  to  the  Troy  bridge  and  so  through  Troy— once  more  proving 
to  that  city’s  satisfaction  that  it  and  not  Albany  was  the  logical 
eastern  terminus  of  the  New  York  Central.  Down  the  Hudson 
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River  Railroad,  the  journey  was  one  continuous  ovation,  all  the 
way  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Corning  had  at  least  one  contact  with  Lincoln  of  which 
we  have  record.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  was  indiscreet  enough 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  President  in  behalf  of  Clement  Vallandig- 
ham,  the  Ohio  copperhead  ’  who  was  under  charges  of  disloyal 
plotting  against  the  government,  and  Lincoln’s  reply  thereto  is 
accounted  as  among  his  greatest  utterances. 

The  firing  on  F ort  Sumter  in  the  spring  of  1861  caused  a  brief 
slump  in  stocks,  but  rail  shares  soon  rose  because  it  was  found 
that  war  meant  increased  business  for  them,  particularly  in 
fi eight  revenues.  The  east-west  railroads  were  now  rewarded 
for  their  services  in  tying  the  states  of  the  North  together,  for 
sowing  rock-ribbed  Yankee  patriotism  all  through  the  Midwest 
and  Northwest  and  making  it  possible  to  move  armies,  munitions 
and  supplies  readily  to  and  fro,  thus  becoming  one  of  the  great 
factors  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

And  now  Chicago,  young,  raw  Chicago,  leaped  into  prominence 
as  the  second  great  entrepot  of  the  nation— or  was  it  the  first? 
Up  to  1860,  its  largest  annual  shipment  of  grain  had  been  31,- 
000,000  bushels;  during  the  war  its  yearly  average  was  50,000,000. 
There  were  large  shipments  also  from  Milwaukee  and  other  lake 
ports  and  from  Cincinnati— going  not  only  to  our  own  East  but 
to  Europe;  for  England  was  having  some  bad  crop  years  in  the 
early  1860’s.  In  1863,  Chicago  sent  eastward  95,000,000  pounds 
of  meats  and  provisions,  as  against  a  previous  maximum  of  13,- 
000,000.*  And  Pennsylvania’s  output  of  petroleum  and  soft  and 
hard  coal  rose  prodigiously. 

But  shipments  eastward  were  hampered  and  delayed  by  the 
multiplicity  of  gauges,  particularly  in  Ohio,  which,  undergoing 
a  spasm  of  Planned  Economy,  had  by  law  fixed  the  railroad  gauge 
at  4  feet,  10  inches.  This  was  eventually  relaxed,  but  not  until 
hundreds  of  miles  of  track  had  been  built,  and  then  the  cost  of 
changing  delayed  standardization  for  years.  The  result  was  that 
in  the  Civil  War  rush,  both  the  NYC  and  the  Pennsylvania  were 
pestered  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  line  with  the  shifting  of 
cargoes.  The  Erie  and  the  Central  had  their  own  boats  on  the 
Lakes  (Dean  Richmond,  Central  vice-president,  had  a  fleet  of 
them),  but  water  carriage  was  also  slow,  and  the  Midwest  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  of  jammed  freight  houses  and  poor  service.  It 

*  These  figures  are  supplied  by  Emerson  D.  Fite  in  “The  Canal  and  the 
Railroad  from  1861  to  1865,”  Yale  Review ,  August,  1906. 
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was  then  that  Chicago  and  Canada  hatched  the  idea  of  a  St. 
Lawrence  Waterway,  a  Bulwerian  Spectre  of  the  Threshold  which 
arises  from  time  to  time  to  leer  menacingly  at  the  railroads,  espe¬ 
cially  the  New  York  Central,  even  to  this  day. 

The  Central  had  other  threats  in  those  wartimes  which  were 
more  real.  By  1864,  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Railroad  was  com¬ 
pleted,  giving  the  Pennsylvania  a  line  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
Lake,  while  the  Erie  Railroad  pushed  its  six-foot  Atlantic  & 
Great  Western  (later  New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio)  down 
across  Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  connecting  there  with  another  six-foot 
line  to  St.  Louis.  Shipments  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  which 
had  taken  from  30  to  40  days  to  come  through,  now  came  over 
the  new  line  in  a  week. 

Nevertheless,  the  Central  was  not  doing  so  badly.  Its  freight 
earnings,  which  had  been  languishing  at  a  little  more  than  four 
millions  of  dollars  in  1860,  rose  to  more  than  six  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  in  ’62,  and  eight  and  a  half  in  ’64.  Passenger  profits, 
hard  hit  by  the  panic  of  ’57,  the  rate  wars  and  tightening  com¬ 
petition,  had  dropped  from  three  and  a  quarter  millions  in  1856 
to  two  and  a  half  millions  each  in  1860,  ’61  and  ’62.  But  in 
’63  they  rose  to  almost  three  millions,  in  ’64  to  very  nearly 
four  millions,  and  added  another  half  million  in  the  following 
year.  In  ’63  the  company  was  able  to  lay  aside  a  million  and  a 
half  as  a  reserve  fund  for  improvements  and  emergencies.  Dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  war,  New  York  Central,  Erie  and  Pennsylvania 
were  the  favorite  stocks  on  the  New  York  Exchange.  The  B.  &  O. 
was  too  near  the  battle  lines  to  be  considered  a  good  risk. 

There  was  prosperity  among  those  who  stayed  at  home,  too, 
as  in  every  war,  and  a  sidelight  on  how  life  went  on  quite  as 
merrily  as  ever,  if  not  more  so,  is  seen  in  the  item  that  on  one  day 
in  1864,  during  the  New  York  State  Fair,  $5,000  worth  of  tickets 
were  sold  at  the  Rochester  depot  of  the  New  York  Central. 
Saratoga  was  a  roaring  caldron  of  “pleasure,”  with  hotels  and 
the  newly-opened  race  track  stands  jammed  to  the  rooftrees,  and 
plug-ugly  John  Morrissey’s  gambling  hells  running  day  and  night; 
for  when  the  so-called  human  race  begins  to  garner  money  in 
quantities,  it  immediately  looks  about  for  some  device  for  throw¬ 
ing  it  away  which,  despite  the  experience  of  fifty  centuries,  it 
fatuously  imagines  will  increase  the  treasure. 

Among  those  seen  about  the  race  course  were  “Commodore” 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  (a  stockholder  in  the  track)  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  with  weeping  willow  mustaches,  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Jerome— 
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grandfather  of  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill,  by  the  way— 
who,  with  his  brother,  Addison  G.,  had  come  out  of  Rochester 
into  Gotham  s  high  finance  in  recent  years.  There  were  other 
prominent  railroad  and  Wall  Street  men— which  did  the  railroads’ 
reputation  no  good,  for  most  of  America,  though  wistfully  long- 
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First  Central  Station  at  Rochester 

ing  to  be  in  on  the  fun,  shook  its  collective  head  and  repeated, 
with  trimmings,  the  dictum  of  squinting  Mr.  Bennett  (who  was 
said  to  have  obtained  many  of  the  Herald’s  spicy  tidbits  about  the 
smart  set  by  bribing  chambermaids),  that  Saratoga  was  the 
“cradle  of  fashion  and  intrigue,  rendezvous  of  lackeys  and 
jockeys.” 

And  so  the  lambasting  of  the  railroads  continued  at  a  lively 
pace.  There  had  been  some  gestures  made  to  placate  public 
opinion,  as  when  in  1855,  the  New  York  Central  made  it  a  rule 
that  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  unclaimed  baggage 
were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  common  school  fund,  but  Erastus 
Corning  was  too  easy  a  target  not  only  for  editorial  crusaders  but 
for  dissatisfied  stockholders,  to  be  let  off.  As  the  end  of  1863 
and  the  annual  meeting  drew  near,  a  group  of  stockholders  in 
New  York  City  put  a  notice  in  the  Times,  urging  other  stock- 
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holders  to  send  their  proxies  to  Thomas  W.  Olcott  of  Albany  and 
two  others  named,  who  would  serve  their  interests  better  than 
the  same  old  crowd  of  insiders  whose  sole  object  was  to  perpet¬ 
uate  themselves  in  office.  This  was  a  signal  for  a  typhoon  of  the 
most  virulent  denunciation  that  the  Central  had  yet  received. 
The  New  York  Times  said  of  the  company  on  November  12: 

It  enters  openly  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  con¬ 
cealment,  into  every  political  canvass,  wields  all  its  power  and 
influence  against  the  government,  and  in  every  case  that  is  close, 
decides  the  political  character  and  complexion  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  .  .  .  Free  trains  are  always  run  for  Democratic 
meetings  at  the  expense  of  the  stockholders,  and  the  patronage 
of  the  concern  is  remorselessly  used  in  the  same  interest.  It 
is  not  reasonable  to  expect  very  large  dividends  when  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  road  are  thus  wasted  on  political  projects  on  the 
one  hand  and  on  contracts  to  officers  and  their  favorites  on  the 
other.  .  .  . 

On  the  following  day  the  Tribune  added  its  bit: 

Not  less  than  Half  a  Million  per  annum  of  the  earnings  which 
belong  to  those  stockholders  are  annually  disbursed  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as,  it  is  supposed,  will  best  subserve  the  interests  and 
maintain  or  achieve  the  ascendency  of  the  Democratic  party, 
whereof  its  President,  Vice-President,  Superintendent  and  most 
of  its  Directors,  Attorneys  and  leading  employees  are  active  and 
unscrupulous  engineers  and  recruiting  sergeants. 

That  the  Central  managers  last  year  defeated  Roscoe  Conkling 
and  elected  to  Congress  one  of  their  own  employees  *  in  his 
stead;  that  they  elected  to  the  last  Assembly  from  a  Republican 
district  in  Albany  County  .  .  .  one  of  their  own  employees  by 
whose  help  that  body  was  tied  and  the  organization  of  the 
House  for  a  long  time  prevented;  and  that  they  this  fall  defeated 
the  Union  ticket  in  Erie  County  and  in  Buffalo  City,  no  intelli¬ 
gent  New  York  politician  can  doubt.  .  .  . 

At  this  the  World  leaped  into  the  fray,  espousing  the  Centrals 
cause,  declaring  that  “The  principal  owners  of  the  Times  news¬ 
paper  are  well-known  stock  jobbers  who  have  lately  operated 
largely  in  Central  shares.  This  fact  may  account  for  the  prosti¬ 
tution  of  the  columns  of  a  respectable  newspaper  to  the  purposes 
sought  to  be  forwarded  by  the  editorial  in  the  Times  of  12th 
inst.”  Twenty-four  hours  later,  Mr.  Bennett,  who  had  been 

*  President  Coming. 
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looking  on  sardonically,  swung  a  bludgeon  on  both  contestants, 
charging  in  the  Herald  that  “The  Times  is  the  organ  of  the 
Jeromes  in  all  their  stockjobbing  affairs,  and  the  World  represents 
the  Central  Railroad  jobbing  politicians,”  whom  he  also  called 
“the  Albany  Clique.”  He  added  that  “There  is  considerable 
talk  in  regard  to  the  Central  Railroad  taking  control  of  either 
the  Hudson  or  the  Harlem,”  in  which  he  was  groping  towards  a 
great  truth,  though  his  guess  was  in  reverse. 

Russell  Sage,  Leonard  Jerome  and  other  stockholders  were 
clamoring  loudly  for  a  new  regime  in  Central.  But  three  Re¬ 
publican  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  two  of  whom  were 
also  members  of  its  committee  on  accounts,  Richard  M.  Blatch- 
ford  of  New  York,  Cornelius  L.  Tracy  of  Troy  and  Hamilton 
White  of  Syracuse,  threw  a  monkey  wrench  by  declaring  in  a 
published  statement  that  they  had  never  found  anything  in  the 
accounts  or  transactions  of  the  company  to  indicate  that  its  funds 
or  property  had  been  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  political  party, 
that  they  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  official  or  employee 
had  ever  been  hired  or  dismissed  because  of  a  political  affilia¬ 
tion,  and  that  more  than  half  of  those  employed  in  the  head 
offices  at  Albany  were  and  always  had  been  supporters  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  administration.  To  this  Vibbard  and  the  division  super¬ 
intendents  added  that  no  free  trains  had  ever  been  run  for  the 
Democrats,  but  on  the  contrary,  both  parties  had  been  treated 
alike  and  had  been  charged  the  same  price  per  car  when  trains 
were  run  for  political  meetings. 

The  Times  in  riposte  characterized  the  circular  of  the  three  di¬ 
rectors  as  “beneath  contempt,”  and  said  that  the  fact  that  the 
Central  was  used  for  political  purposes  “is  as  notorious  as  that 
trains  run  over  its  tracks.”  The  Tribune  recited  the  political  ac¬ 
tivities  and  incumbencies  of  Richmond,  Corning,  Pruyn  and  Vib¬ 
bard,  and  hurled  a  barb  at  a  still  more  vulnerable  spot  when  it 
said  that  Mr.  Corning  should  either  work  for  nothing  or  be  paid 
a  salary: 

Paying  him  by  allowing  him  to  furnish  the  road  with  every 
spike,  chair,  bolt,  butt,  screw,  etc.,  it  may  need,  out  of  his  own 
store  at  his  own  price,  will  never  do.  Ten  per  cent  per  annum 
can  never  be  got  that  way. 

The  Tribune  was  not  alone  in  this.  Persons  unconnected  with 
the  railroad  had  been  saying  that  the  company  could  better 
afford  to  pay  its  president  $100,000  a  year  as  salary  than  have 
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the  existing  stigma  upon  it.  But  the  board  by  resolution  sup¬ 
ported  Corning,  and  called  in  the  supply  agent,  whose  testimony 
convinced  them  that  the  executive  s  course  as  to  purchases  had 
been  eminently  correct.  The  Tribune  again  retorted  that  he  had 
been  making  $250,000  a  year  out  of  his  job,  and  that  “Those  who 
know  the  inner  workings  of  the  machine  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  utmost  profusion  and  corruption  pervade  every  part  of 
it;”  which  was  a  slight  overstatement,  to  say  the  best  of  it.  The 
Herald,  viewing  the  shindy  from  afar,  sagely  concluded  that  the 
opposition  has  the  largest  number  of  words,  but  that  the  insiders 
held  the  most  proxies. 

The  election  of  that  December,  1863,  was  the  most  exciting 
yet  in  the  Central’s  history.  The  pro-  and  anti-Corning  forces 
each  had  inspectors  and  able  legal  counsel  present.  There  were 
242,090  shares  of  stock  outstanding,  and  of  these,  181,653  were 
voted  at  this  election.  Some  thousands  of  pioxies  on  both  sides 
were  challenged,  and  a  considerable  number  thrown  out.  Three 
names  were  on  both  the  pro-  and  anti-  tickets  Richmond  of 
Buffalo,  Chedell  of  Auburn  and  White  of  Syracuse.  Among  those 
of  the  old  board  seeking  re-election  in  toto  were  Cornell,  Pruyn 
and  Martin  of  Albany,  Paige  of  Schenectady,  Thayer  of  Boston, 
Tracy  of  Troy,  Blatchford  of  New  York  and  others.  On  the  op¬ 
position  ticket,  besides  Richmond,  Chedell  and  White,  there 
were  such  men  as  Hiram  Sibley,  Western  Union  Telegraph  mag¬ 
nate  of  Rochester,  Russell  Sage,  Olcott  and  Rufus  H.  King  of 
Albany,  Chester  W.  Chapin  of  Springfield,  Mass,  (a  powerful 
figure  in  the  railroad  world,  president  of  the  Western  Railroad, 
soon  to  be  known  as  the  Boston  &  Albany),  and  four  New  Yorkers, 
including  Edward  G.  Faile  and  Moreau  Delano. 

Corning  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  of  anyone, 
124,802.  His  supporters  were  all  re-elected  by  slightly  smaller 
margins.  On  the  opposition  ticket,  Faile  received  the  largest 
number  of  votes,  60,039,  with  Chapin  and  Delano  close  behind 
him.  But  that  campaign  and  the  public  castigation  had  taken 
a  great  deal  out  of  Corning.  He  was  70  years  old,  and  tired. 
He  had  shown  his  teeth  effectively  in  that  final  battle,  but  the 
power  of  the  opposition  was  palpably  growing,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  retire  while  he  could  do  so  gracefully,  rather  than  wait 
to  be  forced  out.  Pleading  ill-health,  he  resigned  on  April  24, 
1864,  and  the  directors  accepted  his  resignation  with  profuse  and 
handsomely  engrossed  resolutions  of  regret  and  confidence. 
Only  one  man  was  considered  as  his  successor— Dean  Richmond. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  PIONEERS 
Erastus  Corning  John  Wilkinson 

George  W.  Featherstonhaugh 
Dean  Richmond  John  B.  Jervis 
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EARLY  STATIONS 

1.  First  Mohawk  &  Hudson  station  at  Schenectady,  1831.  2.  Syracuse,  18o9. 
3.  Detroit.  4.  Indianapolis.  5.  Cleveland.  6.  Columbus.  7.  New  York  & 
Harlaem-New  Haven  station,  26th  St.  and  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  1857-70. 
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Top-First  bridge  across  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  opened  1866. 
Center— Lincoln  funeral  train  leaving  New  York  via  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  1865. 

Bottom— A  New  York  &  Harlaem  snow-plow,  1870. 
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MIX  a  cocktail  of  metaphors,  the  hands  of  the  clock 
must  now  be  turned  back  again  to  the  early  days  of  rail¬ 
roading,  in  order  that  we  may  pick  up  another  thread  of 
our  story.  New  York  City's  first  railroad  venture  seems  a  ridic¬ 
ulously  petty  affair  by  comparison  with  that  of  other  cities.  At 
the  time  when  Boston  was  throwing  out  iron  tentacles  in  three 
directions  across  New  England,  when  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more  were  reaching  westward  towards  goals  beyond  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies,  New  York,  then  a  city  of  200,000,  seemingly  could  think 
of  nothing  more  important  than  a  little  iron  pike  to  connect  itself 
with  Harlem,  the  suburb  on  the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  Island. 
True,  the  metropolis  was  so  beleaguered  by  water— what  was  re¬ 
garded  then  as  unbridgeable  water,  and  some  of  it  a  formidable 
barrier  to  railroads  even  to  the  present  moment— that  she  seemed 
to  have  little  chance  for  rail  connection  with  the  outer  world, 
save  possibly  to  the  north  and  northeast. 


And  so,  on  August  25,  1831,  the  State  Legislature  passed  an 
act  under  which  Benjamin  Bailey,  Mordecai  M.  Noah  (noted 
journalist),  Benson  McGowan,  James  B.  Murray,  Charles  Henry 
Hall,  Moses  Henriques,  Isaac  Adriance,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
Gideon  Lee,  Silas  E.  Burrows,  Samuel  F.  Halsey,  Cornelius  Harsen 
and  Robert  Stewart,  “with  such  other  persons  as  shall  associate  with 
them  for  that  purpose,  are  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate, 
by  the  name  of  the  New  York  and  Harlaem  Railroad  Company 
The  charter  and  early  minutes  made  that  the  legal  spelling  of  the 
name,  so  it  remained  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  so  we 
must  write  it.  The  incorporators  represented  the  various  racial 
strains  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  New  York  busi¬ 
ness,  including  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Dutch,  Scotch,  Irish  and  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews.  They  were  empowered 
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To  construct  a  single  or  double  track  Rail  Road  or  Way,  from 
any  point  on  the  north  bounds  of  twenty-third  street  to  any  point 
on  the  Harlaem  river,  between  the  east  bounds  of  the  third 
Avenue  and  the  west  bounds  of  eighth  Avenue,  with  a  branch 
to  the  Hudson  river,  between  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth 
street  and  the  north  bounds  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-ninth, 
to  transport,  take  and  carry  property  and  persons  upon  the  same, 
by  the  force  and  power  of  steam,  of  animals  or  of  any  mechani¬ 
cal  or  other  power,  or  any  combination  of  them,  which  the  said 
Company  may  choose  to  employ. 

The  charter's  life  was  fixed  at  thirty  years,  the  capital  stock  at 
$350,000,  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each.  It  was  quickly  oversub¬ 
scribed. 

The  company  was  organized  with  Campbell  P.  White,  promi¬ 
nent  merchant  and  member  of  Congress  (1829-35),  as  the  first 
president.  Benjamin  Wright,  Erie  Canal  genius,  was  appointed 
engineer,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  There  is  no  question 
but  the  granite  Rails  are  the  best,  for  any  line  of  Rail  Road  laid 
in  paved  Streets." 

When  the  city’s  Common  Council  get  around  to  putting  its 
artistic  touch  on  the  job,  the  project  assumed  a  different  aspect, 
for  the  Council  had  thumbed  its  nose  at  several  clauses  in  the 
charter.  The  state  gave  the  company  a  forty-foot  right  of  way 
through  the  streets,  the  Council  ordinance  only  twenty-four  feet. 
Under  the  ordinance,  the  city,  whenever  seized  by  the  whim,  could 
declare  the  railroad  “an  impediment  or  obstruction  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  city,”  and  if  the  company  did  not  provide  a  “remedy” 
within  thirty  days,  might  order  it  “rearranged”  or  removed  and 
the  street  replaced  at  the  company’s  expense.  The  ordinance 
reserved  to  the  city  the  right  to  specify  the  sort  of  power  to  be 
used;  the  charter  gave  that  choice  to  the  company.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  provided  for  seizure  of  the  railroad’s  lands  and  reversion 
to  public  ownership  if  the  company  were  dissolved  or  the  road 
abandoned.  In  short,  the  company’s  tenure,  according  to  the 
ordinance,  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  flock  of  by  no  means  upright 
politicians— for  Tammany  ruled  New  York. 

The  Harlaem  directors  asked  eminent  attorneys  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  go  on  with  the  project. 
The  lawyers  replied  that  although  the  city  could  accept  or  reject 
a  charter  as  written,  it  could  not  amend  it,  as  it  was  trying  to  do, 
or  write  a  new  charter.  Some  diplomacy  was  now  required,  for 
Tammany  was  so  cocky  that  there  were  fears  that  it  might  even 
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defy  the  state.  But  President  White  had  been  an  alderman  him¬ 
self  for  two  years,  and  probably  knew  how  to  proceed.  And  one 
of  the  Harlaem  directors,  by  the  way,  was  Samuel  Swartwout, 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  who,  as  an  ardent  supporter 
and  personal  pal  of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  of  course  exer¬ 
cised  great  influence  with  the  Hall. 

Then  and  there  began  long  decades  of  struggle  of  the  New 
York  &  Harlaem  Railroad  for  survival  and  prosperity  under  the 
constant  menace  of  greedy  and  unscrupulous  politicians— oft- 
times  at  Albany  as  well  as  in  New  York.  The  decent  men  to 
whom  its  care  was  committed— and  they  were  numerous  in  its 
directorate  and  officialdom— must  have  gagged  many  times  at 
the  methods  they  were  forced  to  use  to  protect  their  road  and  its 
stockholders.  The  off-the-beam  ordinance  mentioned  above  was 
presently  corrected,  and  whoever  attended  to  the  diplomacy  did 
such  a  good  job  that  the  Council  was  soon  ready  to  agree  to  the 
extension  of  the  track  down  Fourth  Avenue  and  the  Bowery  to 
Prince  Street. 

The  company  had  acquired  an  office  only  a  week  before  its 
first-earth-turning  ceremony.  In  directors’  meeting  February  16 
it  was  reported  that 

The  Committee  to  procure  a  room  report  that  that  duty  has 
been  performed,  that  they  have  hired  from  Mr.  Quesada  a  large 
and  a  small  room  over  the  City  Bath  in  Chambers  street,  fronting 
the  Alms  House  for  the  sum  of  $310  from  this  time  to  first  of 
March,  1833,  it  has  a  separate  entrance.  They  have  also  pro¬ 
cured  Table,  Chairs,  &c.,  and  the  room  is  now  ready  to  occupy. 

On  February  23  they  were  ready  to  proceed  with  the  publicity 
stunt,  and  they  chose  the  most  spectacular  part  of  their  course  for 
it— the  top  of  Murray  Hill,  where  there  must  be  a  deep  cut 
through  rock.  To  call  this  breaking  ground  was  not  quite  ac¬ 
curate,  for  workmen  had  already  skimmed  off  the  thin  soil  and 
spent  many  days  in  hand-drilling  holes  in  the  rock  and  filling 
them  with  black  powder.  The  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  February 
24,  1832,  thus  describes  the  scene: 

Yesterday,  pursuant  to  invitation,  several  members  of  the 
Corporation,  visiters,  engineers,  contractors,  &c.,  proceeded  with 
the  officers  and  directors  of  Haerlem  Rail  Road  Company  from 
their  office  in  Chambers  street  in  carriages  to  Murray  Hill,  on 
Fourth  avenue,  where  the  ceremony  of  breaking  ground  was  to 
be  performed.  On  their  arrival  at  this  elevated  and  com- 
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manding  spot,  a  number  of  citizens  and  persons  engaged  in  the 
work  had  already  assembled,  the  rock  had  been  bored  and 
thirteen  blasts  were  exploded. 

The  company’s  president,  Mr.  White,  being  at  his  post  in 
Congress,”  Vice-President  John  Mason  then  addressed  the  assem¬ 
bled  throng.  He  admitted  that  the  project  was  elementally  a 
local  one,  but  pointed  to  its  higher  importance. 

Connected,  as  it  must  be  shortly,  with  a  much  greater  work, 
embracing  in  its  general  outline  the  interests  and  convenience 
of  at  least  one-half  the  population  of  this  great  state  and  the 
like  interest  and  accomodation  of  our  sister  states,  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  .  .  . 

He  repeated  "most  gratifying  information”  from  Albany  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  a  “strong  and  patriotic  disposition”  in  the 
Legislature  to  encourage  the  building  of  the  New  York  and 
Albany  Railroad,  “which  is  intended  to  commence  where  the 
present  road  terminates  at  the  Harlem  River.” 

The  New  York  &  Albany  was  a  still  shadowy  project  which 


Granite  and  strap  iron  rail  laid  on  New  York  8c  Harlaem  track. 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  1832 
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some  enthusiasts  had  been  mulling  at  for  a  year  or  two  without 
getting  anywhere.  At  that  time  few  people  dreamed  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  road  s  following  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River; 
practically  everyone  thought  it  must  go  northward  through  a 
series  of  valleys  several  miles  east  of  the  Hudson.  In  fact,  the 
American  Railroad  Journal  made  it  clear  that  they  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  competing  with  the  Hudson  River  steamboats,  which 
nearly  everybody  thought  too  strongly  entrenched  to  fear  any 
rivalry.  The  road  would  instead  “open  up  a  large  agricultural 
and  mineral  area  east  of  the  river.”  The  Harlaem  promoters  did 
not  at  the  moment  feel  capable  of  undertaking  the  line  to  Albany, 
though  they  stood  ready  to  aid  it. 

In  March  they  ordered  “3  miles  of  iron  rails”  from  England, 
and  things  really  began  to  look  up.  On  April  6,  the  state  au¬ 
thorized  the  company  to  extend  “along  the  fourth  avenue  to 
fourteenth  street,”  and  through  such  other  streets  as  the  mayor, 
aldermen  and  commonalty  might  prescribe— which  practically 
took  the  bridle  off,  as  far  as  Albany  was  concerned.  But  there 
was  one  restriction;  “No  carriage  or  vehicle  shall  be  drawn  or 
propelled  by  any  other  than  horse  power  .  .  .  south  of  fourteenth 
street.”  The  company's  capital  stock  limit  was  also  raised  to 
$500,000. 

On  April  17,  the  New  York  &  Albany  was  chartered,  with  some 
names  already  familiar  to  us  among  its  incorporators— Nicholas 
Fish,  Samuel  Swartwout,  Benjamin  Wright,  David  D.  Field,  two 
of  the  Hones,  Lynde  Catlin  and  others.  Wright  resigned  from 
the  Harlaem  staff  as  engineer,  in  order  to  give  his  time  to  the 
new  project,  and  the  Harlaem  directors  handed  him  a  parting 
gift  of  $500.  But  in  November,  finding  that  the  N.  Y.  &  A. 
couldn't  seem  to  get  under  way,  he  came  back  to  the  Harlaem. 
The  Albany  company  did  not  even  try  to  sell  stock  until  July  11, 
1833,  when  it  opened  its  subscription  books  at  the  Eagle  Tavern 
in  Albany;  but  there  was  no  rush  to  buy  shares. 

The  New  York  &  Harlaem,  though  not  intended  as  such,  was 
really  the  beginning  of  street  car  service  in  New  York  City. 
Within  a  few  years  it  was  operating  horse  cars  on  various  other 
streets  than  its  main  line,  and  even  after  1900  we  find  it  turning 
over  franchises  on  certain  streets  to  electric  line  companies.  By 
the  spring  of  1832  the  Council  was  in  a  mellow  mood,  most  of 
the  members  now  owning  stock  in  the  Harlaem— it  was  the  only 
way  to  get  along  with  them— and  they  were  willing  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  extend  its  tracks  below  Prince  Street;  in  fact,  they  gave 
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it  permission  to  do  so,  though  that  fact  was  kept  secret  for  many 
months. 

Through  the  summer  and  fall  of  1832,  track  was  being  laid 
between  Prince  and  Fourteenth  Streets  after  Wrights  idea— re¬ 
moving  a  strip  of  cobblestone  pavement,  digging  a  trench,  set¬ 
ting  stone  piers  three  feet  deep  in  it  at  intervals  of  eight  feet  and 
laying  on  them  granite  “rails”  eleven  to  thirteen  inches  square. 
These  rails  had  upon  their  upper  surface  a  groove  two  inches 
wide  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  deep,  to  accommodate  the  car- 
wheel  flanges.  But  an  additional  tread  ran  along  the  edge  of  this 
groove,  an  iron  rail  an  inch  thick,  bolted  to  the  stone,  the  heads 
of  the  bolts  being  countersunk  to  prevent  jolting.  Like  the  Bos¬ 
ton  &  Lowell  and  Mohawk  &  Hudson  folks,  builders  learned  by 
experience  that  solid  stone  wouldn’t  do  for  a  rail  foundation. 
North  of  Twenty-third  and  south  of  Prince  Streets,  the  tracks 
were  later  laid  on  pine  ties.  But  almost  anywhere,  those  first 
rails  stood  from  one  to  several  inches  above  the  street  paving 
immediately  adjoining  them,  making  progress  across  them  by 
other  vehicles  a  crashing,  teeth-jolting  operation.  No  wonder 
opposition  to  the  project  quickly  arose! 

By  mid-November  there  were  two  cars  ready,  but  the  track 
was  not  quite  in  final  form.  One  of  the  cars  was  named  in 
honor  of  John  Mason,  new  president  of  the  company,  who  had 
succeeded  White  when  the  latter  retired  in  August.*  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroad  Journal  said  on  November  17 : 

* 

We  were  highly  gratified  on  Wednesday  last,  as  we  were 
passing  up  the  Bowery,  with  a  view  of  the  beautiful  Cars  of  the 
Harlaem  Railroad  Company.  We  understand  they  were  made 
by  Miln  Parker,  coachmaker  of  this  city.  They  are  spacious  and 
convenient,  being  divided  into  three  distinct  apartments,  each 
amply  large  enough  for  eight,  and  can  accomodate  very  con¬ 
veniently  ten  persons— or  twenty-four  to  thirty  passengers  inside; 
and  when  we  saw  them,  there  were  at  least  an  equal  number 
upon  and  hanging  around  the  outside,  the  whole  drawn  by  two 
fine  horses  abreast,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour.  .  .  . 

We  have  now  a  specimen  of  Railroads  in  a  busy,  bustling 
street,  and  it  will,  we  trust,  satisfy  those  who  have  been  appre¬ 
hensive  of  danger  from  their  introduction,  that  they  are  far  more 
safe  to  the  pedestrian  than  hacks  and  stages,  as  they  pursue 
a  direct,  forward  course,  and  usually  at  a  uniform  velocity. 

*  The  early  cars  were  all  named.  In  1834  the  minutes  record  a  claim 
for  $4.50  by  one  Griffin  for  damages  to  his  horse  and  cart,  “in  contact  with 
car  Manhattoes.” 
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The  editor  saw  in  the  Harlaem  “the  first  link  in  a  long  line  of 
railroad”  which  would  in  the  near  future  “connect  this  city  with 
the  far  and  fertile  west.” 

The  Journal’s  statement  above  contradicts  the  claim  made  by 
some  that  John  Stephenson  of  New  York  built  the  Harlaem’s  first 
cars.  Stephenson  did  construct  some  of  the  very  early  ones,  evi¬ 
dently  of  the  enlarged-stagecoach  pattern  just  described;  though 
Stephenson  claims  that  his  car  seated  thirty  on  the  roof,  which 
seems  a  rather  tall  story.  They  had  leather  thoroughbrace  springs, 
wagon  tongues,  and  foot-brakes  operated  from  the  driver’s  seat 
high  in  front,  all  after  the  manner  of  the  old  horse  stages. 

There  is  a  curious  item  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser ,  an  anti¬ 
railroad  paper,  on  November  14: 

Harlaem  Railroad.— There  is  to  be  a  ride  of  thirty  or 
forty  rods  on  the  Harlaem  Rail-Road  today,  in  the  pleasure  of 
which  the  Corporation  is  to  participate.  After  the  fatigues  of  the 
excursion,  which,  we  believe,  will  be  along  the  whole  line  that 
is  completed,  say  from  Spring  street  in  the  Bowery  up  to  the 
Reservoir— over  which,  if  the  horses  are  fleet,  it  will  take  them 
nearly  two  minutes  to  pass— there  is  to  be  a  grand  Rail-Road 
dinner.  It  is  expected  that  the  stock  will  rise  with  every  fresh 
bumper— but  will  fall  to-morrow.  Some  of  the  buyers  may  fall 
to-night. 

As  we  hear  no  more  of  this  festivity,  we  can  only  surmise  that 
the  Commercial  Advertiser  may  have  been  premature  in  setting 
the  date,  or  that  the  grand  opening  was  postponed— for  it  actually 
did  not  take  place  until  the  twenty-sixth.  And  when  it  did,  the 
test  could  not  be  called  a  complete  success,  for  the  first  street-car 
accident  in  history  took  place  within  the  first  two  minutes  of 
operation.  The  Mayor  and  Council,  as  well  as  some  “strangers 
of  distinction,”  came  up  from  City  Hall  to  be  passengers  on  the 
first  ride,  along  with  the  railroad  officials.  The  city  officials  were 
assigned  to  the  first  car.  The  second  followed  close  behind  it. 
The  journey  began  blithely: 

The  horses  trotted  off  in  handsome  style,  with  great  ease  at 
about  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Crowds  of  spectators  greeted  the 
passage  of  the  cars  with  shouts,  and  every  window  on  the  Bowery 
was  filled. 

At  a  prearranged  signal,  both  cars  were  to  stop  quickly,  to 
show  how  little  danger  there  was  of  running  over  or  colliding 
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with  anything  else.  The  signal  was  given  by  the  vice-president, 
the  driver  on  the  first  car  threw  on  his  brake  and  stopped  ab¬ 
ruptly.  But  the  hack-driver  who  was  tooling  the  second  car, 
momentarily  flustered,  forgetting  his  brake,  merely  shouted 
“Whoa!”  and  reined  in  his  horses.  They,  of  course,  could  not 
stop  the  heavy  car,  and  the  point  of  the  tongue  crashed  through 
the  rear  door  of  the  one  ahead.  Some  of  the  distinguished  guests 
left  the  cars  through  the  windows,  and  it  was  all  very  embar¬ 
rassing. 

During  the  winter  the  fact  began  to  leak  out  that  the  Council 
in  secret  session  on  the  previous  May  2,  had— even  before  the 
Legislature  acted  upon  the  question— granted  the  company  the 
privilege  of  laying  track  down  Broadway  to  Bowling  Green,  and 
then  there  was  a  storm!  Giving  over  the  Bowery  to  tracks  was 
bad  enough,  but  Broadway,  the  city’s  main  street,  and  despite  its 
name,  narrower  than  any  other  north-and-south  street,  was  too 
much.  A  bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  to  grant 
this  privilege,  and  there  ensued  a  war  of  pamphlets,  editorials, 
mass  meetings  and  political  intrigue,  such  as  New  York  had  never 
before  seen.  Cartoons  of  1830-31  were  revived,  picturing  crude 
locomotives  crunching  through  crowds  of  people,  killing  and 
maiming.  Maps  were  published,  showing  that  the  railroad  was 
occupying  more  than  its  share  of  the  street  with  its  tracks;  which 
the  directors,  “witnessing  with  surprise  and  regret  the  active 
efforts  now  making  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  the  en¬ 
terprise  committed  to  their  care,”  had  little  difficulty  in  proving 
were  exaggerated. 

The  antis,  taking  up  the  cause  of  “Cartmen,  Porters,  Milkmen, 
Bakers  and  all  others  who  pass  the  public  streets,”  alleged  in  a 
pamphlet  that 

Two  carriages  cannot  pass  in  Broadway  in  any  part  exclusive 
of  the  Rail  road;  and  the  Bowery,  exclusive  of  the  Rail  Road, 
is  turned  into  a  30-foot  street  in  the  widest  part,  and  to  an 
Alley  of  9  feet  in  the  narrowest  part.  Where  are  the  people 
to  dump  and  saw  their  wood?  How  are  carts  to  be  backed  up 
to  unload?  How  are  carriages  to  wait  for  ladies  when  shopping? 
What  is  to  be  done  with  snow  off  the  side  walks?  Lastly, 
where  is  that  portion  of  street  devoted  by  law  to  Builders? 

A  Load  of  Hay  or  Straw,  being  from  10  to  12  feet  wide, 
how  is  it  to  pass  at  all  if  a  train  of  Cars  is  to  be  continually 
passing  up  and  down  the  Rail  ways? 
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And  this  was  only  the  beginning.  The  uproar  lasted  for 
months,  and  the  opposition  was  so  vigorous  that  both  Council 
and  railroad  company  saw  that  invasion  of  Broadway  wouldn’t 
do,  and  so  tacitly  abandoned  the  idea.  Later  the  tracks  went 
downtown  by  another  route;  but  hostility  to  the  Harlaem  con¬ 
tinued  in  varying  degree  for  forty  years  thereafter. 

On  March  8,  1833: 

The  Vice  President  Reported  that  he  had  hired  an  office  in 
the  House  No.  254  Bowery  and  had  rented  the  same  to  Joseph 
B.  Roe  for  same  Rent,  to  wit,  $250  pr.  Ann.  said  Roe  is  to  keep 
passenger  tickets  for  the  Cars  for  sale  and  the  Company  to 
pay  said  Roe  Five  pr.  Cent  Commission  on  all  Tickets  sold. 

The  directors  were  boasting  that  spring  that  they  had  “six  good 
qars.”  The  receipts  from  the  previous  November  26  to  May  20 
on  the  stretch  of  less  than  a  mile  between  Prince  and  Fourteenth 
Streets  had  been  $629.75.  But  on  June  10  they  opened  the  line  to 
the  car-house  near  Sunfish  Pond,”  that  is,  to  Thirty-second 
Street,  and  in  the  following  year  they  took  in  $7,327.  Then  the 
deep  Murray  Hill  cutting  was  completed,  and  on  May  1,  1834, 
they  began  operation  to  Eighty-fifth  Street,  Yorkville.  The  New 
York  Farmer  in  June,  ’34,  declared  that  the  ride  to  Yorkville  (fare 
“one  bit,”  12/2  cents)  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  city 
for  either  citizen  or  stranger.  “At  the  termination  of  the  ride  is  a 
spacious  hotel  on  very  elevated  ground,  affording  one  of  the  most 
extensive,  varied  and  richest  prospects  to  be  seen  in  our  coun¬ 
try.”  This  was  Nowlan’s  Prospect  Hall,  and  its  elevation  was 
often  known  as  Observatory  Hill— which  was  now  giving  directors 
and  engineers  some  worry,  for  it  would  have  to  be  tunneled. 
Tunnel-building  was  a  new  science  in  America  then,  only  three 
small  bores,  all  in  Pennsylvania,  having  preceded  this  one.  That 
stretch  of  a  little  over  two  miles  from  Yorkville  to  Harlem  was  the 
toughest  problem  the  builders  had  yet  encountered. 

The  fare  between  Prince  and  Forty-second  Streets  was  6%  cents, 
beyond  that  12^;  but  pupils  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at 
Fiftieth  Street  might  ride  all  the  way  there  from  downtown  for 
half  a  bit.  Philanthropy  played  a  large  part  in  the  nineteenth 
century  transportation  business.*  But  financially  the  company 
was  doing  so  well  that  in  the  spring  of  1835  the  vice-president 
reported  that  “there  was  at  present  laying  in  Bank  a  large  sum 

*  It  still  does  in  the  twentieth  century.  For  example,  blind  persons  may 
travel  at  reduced  rates,  and  so  may  any  attendants  they  may  have. 
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of  money  wholly  unproductive,”  and  suggested  lending  it  at  in¬ 
terest,  which  was  done. 

The  Harlaem  was  involved-though  innocently-in  a  scandal¬ 
ous  episode  that  year;  nothing  less  than  the  first  corner  in  its 
stock.  It  was  not  a  very  big  affair— nothing  like  those  of  thirty 
years  later,  but  everything  was  on  a  smaller  scale  then.  Thirty- 
five  was  a  boom  year  in  railroad  shares,  which  were  flying  high 
and  crazily.  A  clique  of  upstaters  bought  and  forced  Hailaem 
stock  up  to  190  in  July,  and  then  came  the  inevitable  crackup. 
The  public  had  no  inkling  of  the  inside  story  until  Editor  Bennett 
in  the  Herald  of  September  18  repeated  a  bit  of  Wall  Street  gos¬ 
sip  which  he’d  been  hearing  for  some  time  past.  He  began  his 
narrative  in  a  playful  way  by  saying  that  back  in  the  early  spring 
one  official  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Albany  said  to  another, 
“Why  can’t  we  maneuver  in  Wall  Street  as  well  as  the  best  of 
them?  I  am  cashier  of  the  Commercial;  it  has  a  capital  of  $300,- 
000,  a  circulation  of  $125,000  and  specie  in  the  vault,  $18,584. 
We  can  if  we  choose  corner  some  of  these  Wall  Street  brokers, 
and  it  ought  to  be  tried,  for  the  honor  of  Albany  and  to  balance 
the  losses  on  the  Utica  &  Schenectady.”  So  they  picked  Harlaem 
as  a  likely  prospect,  bought  8,000  shares,  and  all  the  funds  they 
could  lay  hands  on  in  Albany  being  exhausted,  they  negotiated 
a  loan  with  a  banking  house  in  New  York  and  picked  up  2,000 
more.  Bennett  suspected  that  the  bank  itself  was  back  of  the 
corner,  but  in  this  he  was  wrong. 

He  did  not  tell  the  whole  story,  but  that  article  was  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  which  brought  the  whole  affair  into  the  open.  Henry 
Bartow  was  the  Commercial  Bank  cashier,  while  the  other  official 
was  one  Webster,  who,  however,  seems  to  have  been  involved 
only  in  a  minor  way.  The  whole  affair  wears  an  amateurish 
aspect,  by  comparison  with  later  stock  market  operations.  In¬ 
volved  with  Bartow  were  two  state  senators,  Isaac  W.  Bishop  and 
John  C.  Kemble.  They  were  all  gambling,  not  only  in  Harlaem, 
but  in  Long  Island,  Utica  &  Schenectady,  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga, 
Morris  Canal,  anything  that  looked  good  for  a  plane  ride;  and 
Bartow  was  cashing  checks  written  by  Bishop  and  Kemble, 
though  they  hadn’t  a  dime  on  deposit  in  the  bank.  Of  course, 
like  all  defaulters,  they  expected  to  make  so  much  money  that 
they  could  replace  the  embezzled  funds,  and  no  one  would  ever 
know  of  the  trick. 

But  there  was  another  phase.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  early  in  April,  providing  for  an  increase  in  Harlaem 
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stock  to  $750,000,  and  a  two-year  extension  of  its  time  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  track.  As  was  testified  in  a  Senate  investigation  after¬ 
wards,  “there  was  a  great  force  here  from  New  York”  to  lobby 
for  the  bill,  the  two  leading  figures  being  Sam  Swartwout  and 
Garrit  Gilbert,  prominent  Tammany  heeler  and  former  Sachem. 
In  fact,  there  were  those  who  firmly  believed  that  the  bill  was 
only  a  part  of  the  plot  to  corner  the  stock. 

A.  H.  Lovett,  teller  of  the  bank,  later  admitted  to  a  Senate 
investigating  committee  that  Bartow  confided  to  him  that  Bishop 
and  Kemble  were  going  to  “raise  such  objections  to  the  bill  as  to 
blind  the  New-Yorkers  until  they  (Bartow,  Bishop  and  Kemble) 
got  things  to  suit  themselves,  and  then  it  should  pass  the  Senate.” 
Of  course  “the  New-Yorkers”  didn’t  include  Swartwout  and  Gil¬ 
bert;  they  knew  what  was  what.  It  meant  owners  of  the  stock  in 
New  York,  from  whom  the  conspirators  were  buying  shares  all 
through  April  at  91  and  92.  In  pursuance  of  the  agreement, 
Kemble  rose  in  the  Senate  on  the  fifteenth,  when  the  bill  was 
brought  up  for  the  day,  and  said  he  couldn’t  imagine  why  such 
haste  was  being  exhibited  in  the  effort  to  pass  this  measure;  he 
implied  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  shove  it  through 
without  due  consideration.  He  cast  sundry  sneers  at  the  rail¬ 
road,  including  one  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  Jewish  promotion. 
“Whether  such  were  the  facts,  he  could  not  pretend  positively  to 
affirm;  but  he  believed  there  was  some  truth  in  them.”  Meeting 
an  acquaintance  named  Schoolcraft  on  a  Hudson  River  boat  a 
day  or  two  later,  Kemble  whispered  in  his  ear  that  if  he  wanted 
to  make  some  money,  he  ought  to  buy  Harlaem  shares.  They 
were  all  so  incredibly  naive  that  they  could  not  resist  spiffing 
their  story  all  over  the  place. 

By  frenzied  buying,  they  pushed  the  stock  up,  paying  118  to 
163  for  it  in  July.  It  actually  touched  190  in  one  instance,  and 
then  came  the  crash.  Bartow  could  no  longer  support  it;  he  had 
practically  swept  the  bank  clean  of  funds,  and  the  price  dropped 
to  80.  By  some  desperate  means  or  other,  he  succeeded  in  con¬ 
cealing  his  defalcation  for  two  months  longer;  the  Herald  article 
on  September  18  brought  about  the  long-delayed  exposure,  and 
Bartow  very  shortly  thereafter  fled  to  Canada,  then  a  safe  haven 
for  defaulters,  for  there  was  as  yet  no  extradition  treaty. 

Oh,  yes,  the  biff  was  passed  on  April  18,  and  the  company  had 
$150,000  more  in  stock  to  sell,  some  of  which  even  went  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bartow  clique  at  high  figures  and  helped  to  break 
the  comer.  Business  was  good,  and  the  directors  felt  so  opulent 
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that  in  November  they  raised  the  president’s  salary  to  $3,000,  the 
vice-president’s  to  $500  and  the  secretary’s  to  $1,500.  Why,  they 
had  even  raised  the  car-drivers’  pay  to  $25  a  month  for  a  seven- 
day  week!  Locomotive  builders  were  consulted,  and  there  was 
talk  of  extending  the  line  to  Albany,  Boston,  even  to  the  shores 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

That  uptown  tunnel  was  proving  an  expensive  job.  When  it 
was  first  being  discussed,  a  committee  reported  in  September, 
1834: 

The  question  seems  yet  unsettled  whether  we  shall  pass  the 
heights  at  Observatory  Place  by  a  deep  cutting  of  more  than 
52  feet  through  Solid  Rock,  or  excavate  a  tunnel.  ...  As  a  work 
of  art,  the  latter  would  doubtless  be  more  creditable  to  the 
Company— and  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  it  would  probably  attract 
encouragement  from  the  public. 

After  much  argument  pro  and  con,  Art  won,  and  the  tunnel 
was  ordered.  They  had  at  first  contemplated  a  920-foot  bore, 
then  considered  one  of  582  feet  as  a  money-saver.  But  again, 
publicity  values  intervened: 

Your  committee  are  apprehensive  that  by  depriving  the  work 
of  its  magnitude,  you  will  deprive  it  of  its  interest,  and  that  a 
saving  of  1700  dollars  in  expense  may  produce  a  diminution 
of  more  than  that  sum  in  the  annual  avails  of  the  Road. 

/ 

They  eventually  compromised  on  844  feet,  though  the  tunnel, 
when  completed,  was  slightly  less  than  600.  As  to  its  size: 

Much  doubt  appears  to  be  entertained  whether  a  Tunnel  16 
feet  high  would  prove  sufficiently  capacious  to  relieve  passengers 
of  the  annoyance  of  the  vapours  of  the  Lamps  by  which  the 
Tunnel  must  be  lighted  and  from  the  smoke  of  the  locomotive 
engine,  if  recourse  should  hereafter  be  had  to  that  propelling 
power. 

So  they  made  the  ceiling  two  feet  higher.  Its  final  cost  was 
$96,000,  and  it  supplied  an  excellent  excuse  for  a  raise  in  capital¬ 
ization  in  the  spring  of  1836  to  $1,250,000.  Those  were  flush 
times,  and  money  was  being  flung  about  freely.  It  is  curious, 
therefore,  to  find  from  President  A.  R.  Lawrence’s  report  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1887,  that  the  road  was  still  using  the  old  type  of  three- 
compartment  cars,  with  eight  “comfortable  and  spacious  seats”  in 
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each  section,  thus  holding  twenty-four  passengers  below,  while 
sixteen  more  could  be  seated  on  the  roof.  The  roof-riders  climbed 
to  theii  places  by  an  iron  ladder  on  the  rear  end,  which  was  a 
nuisance  to  the  driver,  for  boys  stole  rides  on  it,  and  he  could 
only  lash  at  them  wildly  with  his  whip.  Said  Mr.  Lawrence: 

Although  we  are  often  compelled  by  the  importunity  of  pas¬ 
sengers  to  crowd  in  and  upon  such  a  car  from  60  to  70,  I  shall 
coniine  the  maximum  to  40,  which  is  the  number  we  can  com¬ 
fortably  seat. 

He  remarked  that  he  had  long  since  been  authorized  to  buy 
two  good  locomotives,  but  was  considering  the  relative  merits  of 
those  of  English  and  American  make  before  buying.  Several  had 
been  tested  on  the  company’s  tracks  between  1834  and  ’37— one 
of  them  the  creation  of  one  of  the  company’s  mechanics — but  none 
of  them  seemed  satisfactory  until  the  George  W ashington,  built 
by  Norris  of  Philadelphia,  was  exhibited,  and  then  the  directors 
decided  in  favor  of  American  machines.  Even  after  the  first  one 
was  bought  and  delivered  in  1837,  Director  Isaac  Adriance 
wanted  to  discard  it,  but  he  was  voted  down. 

There  was  a  curious  hodge-podge  of  service  in  1837  as  the 
tunnel  neared  completion.  A  stretch  of  track  north  of  the  tunnel 
and  into  Harlem  Village  had  been  built — though  for  a  time  even 
this  was  interrupted  by  an  uncompleted  viaduct  at  102d  Street- 
and  Harlem  passengers  rode  to  the  track-end,  walked  five  or  six 
blocks  over  the  hill  and  paid  sixpence  to  ride  the  rest  of  the  way 
into  their  village.  But  on  October  26  the  road  was  finally  opened, 
and  the  value  of  the  Work  of  Art  and  Object  of  Curiosity  was 
proven,  for  thousands  paid  fares  just  for  the  weird  experience 
of  riding  behind  trotting  horses  through  the  bowels  of  the  hill. 
This  pleasure  was  no  doubt  dimmed  when  the  locomotives  (two 
more  were  bought  in  38)  began  to  run  through,  and  excursion¬ 
ists  had  to  swallow  smoke  as  well  as  the  “vapours  of  the  Lamps.” 

Considering  the  money  spent,  some  critics  thought  the  railroad 
should  have  been  gold-plated.  Newspapers  in  1837  were  figur¬ 
ing  its  cost  at  slightly  more  than  $1,100,000,  or  $137,500  per  mile, 
making  it  the  most  expensive  highway  so  far  in  America.  The 
directors  in  their  1845  report  fixed  the  cost  of  the  line  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  at  only  $104,375  per  mile,  but  that  included  the  extension 
down  to  City  Hall,  which  did  not  cost  as  much  as  the  rock-work 
uptown;  and  the  newspaper  guesses  were  doubtless  over-esti¬ 
mates,  as  might  be  expected.  The  American  Railroad  Journal 
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was  of  opinion  that  the  company  had  overcome  physical  obstacles 
‘unequalled  by  any  road  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  for  the 
same  distance.” 

The  panic  of  1837  hit  the  company  hard;  halcyon  days  were 
over,  and  the  Harlaem  never  again  knew  prosperity— that  is, 
never  in  its  original  incarnation.  In  addition  to  other  things,  it 
now  had  the  New  York  &  Albany  to  worry  about;  for  in  an 
amendment  of  the  latter’s  charter  in  1836,  the  Legislature  had 
given  it  the  right,  “when  they  shall  have  completed  not  less  than 
30  miles  of  road  in  the  County  of  Westchester,”  to  enter  upon 
“the  island  of  New-York”  and  build  along  such  lines  “as  they  may 
deem  most  elligible.”  That  was  planting  a  time-bomb  right  in 
the  Harlaem’s  front  yard.  The  only  pleasant  aspect  of  the  37 
panic  was  that  it  stunted  the  N.  Y.  &  A.’s  efforts  to  get  under  way. 
The  two  companies  got  together  in  1838  and  agreed  to  pool  their 
interests,  but  actual  consolidation  did  not  take  place  until  eight 
years  later— during  which  time  the  N.  Y.  &  A.  continued  to  be  a 
threat. 

Notwithstanding  the  panic,  the  Harlaem  labored  to  improve 
itself.  The  granite  rails  of  the  old  track  below  Fourteenth  Street 
were  replaced  that  year  with  timber;  they  were  racking  the  cars, 
and  the  noise  the  wheels  made  upon  them  could  be  heard  for 
blocks.  Some  of  the  long  stones  were  built  into  gutters,  and  some 
were  used  in  the  portals  of  the  new  tunnel  created  by  roofing  the 
deep  cut  through  Murray  Hill,  which  the  Common  Council  didn’t 
like.  It  was  in  1837,  too,  that  the  company  built  offices  and 
stables  on  the  block  between  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh 
Streets,  which  presently  became  the  southern  terminal  for  loco¬ 
motives,  when  large  station  buildings  were  erected  there.  Also 
during  that  year,  the  track  was  extended  down  the  Bowery  to 
Walker  Street  (now  Canal),  and  they  actually  began  discussing 
a  waiting  room  for  passengers,  either  at  Thirty-second  or  Forty- 
second  Street.  So  far,  passengers  had  had  to  wait  on  street 
corners  in  rain,  snow,  any  kind  of  weather  unless  some  friendly 
store  or  awning  would  shelter  them  until  the  cars  came  along. 
Finally,  to  accommodate  the  railroad,  Fourth  Avenue  was  or¬ 
dered  widened  by  forty  feet,  from  Thirty-second  Street  to  the 
Harlem  River. 

In  1838  new,  much  larger,  one-compartment  cars  began  to 
appear— mere  ugly  boxes  on  wheels.  To  Dickens  who  saw  them 
three  years  later,  they  appeared  as  “great  wooden  arks.”  The 
Council  gave  permission  that  year  for  an  extension  of  the  track 
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from  the  Bowery  through  Broome  Street  to  Centre,  and  down 
Centre  to  Chatham  Street  or  Tryon  Row,  just  above  the  City 
Hall.  But  there  was  no  money  in  the  till  with  which  to  build  it. 
The  company  was  in  a  serious  condition  that  winter;  there  was  a 
big  floating  debt,  and  officials  were  kept  busy  trying  to  stave  off 
suits.  In  December,  the  directors  pondered  the  suggestion  of 
selling  1,200  shares  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  to  raise  money  for 
the  construction  of  the  City  Hall  extension.  A  director  was  sent 
to  London  to  sell  $400,000  worth  of  bonds,  but  found  that  news 
of  a  big  drop  in  Harlaem  stock  had  preceded  him  by  one  vessel. 
He  brought  the  bonds  back.  The  company  gave  up  its  Wall 
Street  office  early  in  ’39,  and  for  economy’s  sake  moved  head¬ 
quarters  into  the  ticket  office  at  77  Bowery.  For  some  time  they 
ceased  the  operation  of  the  locomotives  at  5  p.m.,  sending  the  last 
two  trains,  at  6  and  7  p.m.,  up  to  Harlem  under  horse-power,  and 
bringing  the  first  one  down  from  Harlem  at  8:30  in  the  morning, 
in  the  same  way. 

The  directors  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  old  nostrum,  an¬ 
other  stock  issue.  In  April,  1839,  they  were  authorized  to  increase 
the  capital  to  $1,950,000— a  pretty  heavy  load  on  a  railroad  only 
eight  miles  long— and  to  issue  mortgage  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
the  capital  paid  in,  giving  bondholders  the  right  to  convert  the 
principal  into  stock  if  they  chose,  thus  forecasting  an  ultimate, 
entire  capitalization  of  no  less  than  $3,900,000.  The  receipts  that 
year  were  $99,811,  the  largest  yet,  but  puny-looking  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  enormous  debt. 

The  company  was  now  definitely  planning  greater  things. 
Their  rail-end  was  at  “the  Free  Bridge  over  the  Harlem”  at  135th 
Street,  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris’s  highway  to  the  city.  Mr.  Morris, 
son  of  the  Revolutionary  diplomat  of  the  same  name,  was  a  great 
seigneur  in  what  is  now  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  On  his  estate 
the  village  of  Morrisania  had  come  into  being,  and  in  St.  Ann’s 
Churchyard  there  today,  he  and  his  father  and  grandfather, 
Lewis  Morris,  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration,  lie  buried. 

Morris  was  vice-president  of  the  New  York  &  Albany  Railroad 
corporation,  which  might  be  likened  to  that  bit  of  chicken  flesh 
being  kept  alive  year  after  year  at  Rockefeller  Institute  by  the 
Carrel-Lindbergh  invention— technically  living  but  inutile.  Mr. 
Morris  wanted  a  railroad  past  his  domain  to  Albany,  and  he 
evidently  saw  that  the  N.  Y.  &  A.  was  not  going  to  build  it.  He 
may  have  been  largely  responsible  for  that  agreement  of  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1840,  signed  by  himself,  Charles  H.  Hall,  president  of  the 
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N.  Y.  &  A.,  and  Samuel  R.  Brooks,  president  of  the  New  York  & 
Harlaem,  in  which  the  latter  company  agreed  to  pay,  in  its  own 
stock  and  bonds,  all  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  by  the 
N.  Y.  &  A.  for  surveying,  etc.  It  appears  to  have  been  understood 
that  the  Harlaem  was  going  to  take  over  the  road-to-Albany  task; 
and  in  view  of  this,  some  of  the  later  doings  of  the  year  are  hard 
to  puzzle  out. 

Once  more  a  Harlaem  delegation  went  up  to  the  capitol  on  the 
hill,  and  on  May  7,  1840,  that  company  was  given  the  privilege 
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of  adding  another  million  to  its  capital,  and  of  building  a  line 
from  the  Harlem  River  through  Westchester  County  to  intersect 
the  line  of  the  New  York  &  Albany-which  had  never  built  a  rod 
of  track,  mind  you,  and  never  would— and  also  to  throw  out  a 
branch  eastwardly  to  connect  with  the  railroads  in  Connecticut. 
The  law  was  a  curiosity  of  confusion.  It  also  declared  that  the 
New  York  &  Harlaem  “shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  be  subject 
to  all  the  restrictions  that  are  contained  in  the  several  acts  author¬ 
izing  the  construction  of  the  New  York  &  Albany  Rail  Road 
Company.”  In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  N.  Y.  &  A.  shortly  after¬ 
wards  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  cross  into  Manhattan,  and  in 
November  the  Council  voted  to  permit  it  to  do  so,  opposite  the 
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Sixth  or  Seventh  Avenue,  and  to  extend  their  rails  ...  to  some 
point  on  the  East  or  North  River,  in  the  business  part  of  the  city.” 
The  Harlaem  directors  thereupon  drew  up  a  remonstrance,  which 
was  unnecessary,  for  the  N.  Y.  &  A.  once  more  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  suspended  animation. 

The  Harlaem  was  now  definitely  committed  to  expansion.  In 
that  same  year  it  celebrated,  with  a  dinner  at  Nowlan’s  Prospect 
Hall,  the  completion  of  double  track  from  the  City  Hall  to  the 
Harlem  River,  done  “by  individual  enterprise,  unaided  by  the 
funds  of  the  State  or  Nation.”  To  be  sure,  it  had  borrowed 
$300,000  from  the  state  the  year  before,  but  it  intended  paying 
that  back. 

Construction  began  north  of  the  Harlem  River,  and  the  track 
reached  Fordham  in  1841.  (The  fare  to  Fordham  was  set  at  a 
shilling,  or  “two  bits.”)  No  little  stock  was  sold  in  Westchester 
County,  now  promised  fast  transportation,  and  this  brought  on 
the  inevitable  campaign  of  newspaper  detraction:  “We  learn  that 
this  concern  is  making  a  desperate  effort  to  construct  their  rail¬ 
road  up  to  Tuckahoe  Factoiy,  mainly  by  loans  from  Westchester, 
with  the  promise  of  extending  to  White  Plains,  and  thus  bubble 
up  the  stock.”  Another  charge  was  that  “The  road  is  to  be  built 
in  a  makeshift  manner,  not  in  conformity  to  the  advice  of  engi¬ 
neers  of  intelligence  and  capacity  that  have  been  consulted  on 
the  subject.”  But  it  should  be  said  that  there  were  other  editors, 
such  as  the  eminent  Park  Benjamin,  who  fought  back  in  defense 
of  the  railroad. 

When  the  extension  northward  began,  the  company  ordered  its 
first  freight  car;  for  up  to  that  time  it  had  been  purely  a  passenger 
carrier.  It  also  built  a  private  car  for  President  Brooks;  but  he 
became  a  bankrupt  in  1842,  and  felt  that  he  should  resign  his 
presidency.  The  directors  pondered  seriously  the  building  of  a 
branch  to  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  the  terminus  of  the  Erie  at 
Piermont,  to  serve  as  a  continuation  of  that  road  into  the  city,  and 
had  much  correspondence  with  the  Erie  about  it;  but  that  road 
already  had  its  eye  on  another  route,  then  in  process  of  creation 
via  Paterson  to  Jersey  City,  and  so  the  idea  came  to  naught. 

The  Harlaem  railhead  reached  Williamsbridge  in  1842,  Tucka¬ 
hoe  in  July,  1844,  and  White  Plains  on  December  1  following. 
They  had  authority  now  to  continue  either  to  the  Hudson  oppo¬ 
site  Albany  or  to  some  railroad  entering  Albany— which  of  course 
meant  the  Western  of  Massachusetts,  already  completed.  The 
Harlaem  was  at  last  learning  to  build  track  economically.  The 
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report  of  1845,  admitting  that  the  line  in  Manhattan  had  cost 
$104,375  per  mile,  reported  the  average  cost  from  the  Harlem 
River  to  Williamsbridge  to  be  $38,475  per  mile,  and  from  Wil- 
liamsbridge  to  White  Plains  $11,277.  By  1846  the  company  really 
had  something  serious  to  fret  over,  for  the  Hudson  River  Rail¬ 
road  had  begun  construction  from  the  west  side  of  the  city  di¬ 
rectly  along  the  river  bank  to  Albany;  and  when  it  got  started,  it 
went  like  a  house  afire.  By  January  19,  1852,  when  the  Harlaem 
effected  a  junction  with  the  Western  Railroad  at  Chatham-Four 
Corners  (now  Chatham),  128  miles  from  Forty-second  Street, 
and  began  running  through  cars  to  East  Albany,  the  Hudson 
River  Road  had  already  been  sending  trains  through  from  New 
York  for  more  than  three  months. 

The  railroad  developed  Westchester  County  amazingly.  Vil¬ 
lages  grew  like  weeds,  and  a  new  type,  the  commuter,  was  bom. 
Stephen  Jenkins,  historian  of  the  Bronx,  says,  “The  growth  of  the 
Bronx  may  be  dated  from  1842.”  Director  Gouverneur  Morris 
built  a  two-mile  branch  of  his  own  from  the  main  line  near  Mor- 
risania  to  the  East  River  at  a  point  which  he  called  Port  Morris, 
and  that  became  the  chief  freight  station  for  the  railroad.*  Mr. 
Morris  is  found  in  1843— when  freight  service  was  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy-asking  his  fellow-directors  to  have  the  milk  from  his 
dairies  “brought  into  the  City  daily  by  the  Cars.”  Not  many 
years  later,  milk  trains  were  running. 

In  1845,  the  Council  ordered  the  company  to  cease  running  its 
locomotives  south  of  Thirty-second  Street,  but  somehow  or  other 
this  order  was  staved  off  for  several  years  more.  In  ’48,  the  New 
York  &  New  Haven,  coming  down  from  Connecticut,  joined  the 
Harlaem  track  at  what  is  now  Mount  Vernon,  and  began  adding 
to  the  latter’s  yearly  income  by  using  its  rails  into  the  city.  By 
an  unpleasant  coincidence,  Robert  Schuyler,  the  evil  genius  of  the 
New  Haven,  became  president  of  the  Harlaem  in  the  same  year. 

Rail  traffic  on  the  downtown  streets  now  became  much  heavier. 
A  tiny  extension,  about  a  biscuit’s  toss  in  length,  had  been  built 
from  Tryon  Row  to  Broadway  and  Ann  Streets,  in  front  of  the 
Astor  House,  and  the  “short  cars”  were  used  on  that  stretch.  At 
Tryon  Row  the  passenger  changed  to  the  “long  cars”  of  the  Har¬ 
laem  to  go  uptown  or  upstate.  The  New  Haven  of  course  could 
do  no  local  carrying  below  Williamsbridge.  Its  passenger  ter- 

*  The  New  York  &  Harlaem  bought  the  branch  from  Mr.  Morris  for 
$118,000  in  1853,  and  Port  Morris  is  an  important  freight  yard  for  the 
New  York  Central  today. 
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minal  was  at  Canal  Street,  and  its  big  cars,  with  four  to  six  horses 
attached,  went  uptown  from  there  without  a  stop  save  at  Twenty  - 
sixth-Twenty-seventh,  to  take  on  more  passengers  and  attach  the 
locomotive.  But  Harlaem  cars  made  stops  at  Canal,  Broome, 
Houston,  Eighth,  Sixteenth  and  Twenty-sixth;  Forty-second  was 
a  flag  stop.  Broome  was  an  important  station;  it  had  a  ticket 
office  and  siding  for  two  or  three  cars,  which  fell  in  behind  the 
one  from  City  Hall.  The  conductor  took  the  last  car  there,  to  see 
that  no  car  was  left  behind;  and  there  a  ticket  agent  boarded  the 
train  and  sold  tickets  to  any  who  had  none.  His  coat  was  a  mar¬ 
velous  thing,  covered  with  patch  pockets,  each  containing  tickets 
for  a  different  station  up  the  line.  The  leaving  time  from  Twenty- 
sixth  Street  was  normally  twenty  minutes  later  than  from  Tryon 
Row. 

At  Twenty-sixth  Street,  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the  leav¬ 
ing  time  of  a  train,  the  starter  seized  an  iron  bolt  about  a  foot 
long  with  a  nut  on  the  end  and  banged  violently  on  an  iron  plate 
set  in  the  top  panel  of  the  door  leading  from  the  waiting  room 
to  the  platform.  He  then  opened  the  door,  allowing  passengers 
access  to  the  train,  if  it  was  ready.  At  five  minutes  before  start¬ 
ing  time  a  bell  hung  in  the  roof  of  the  train-shed  was  struck  once, 
and  this  was  repeated  at  one-minute  intervals  until  leaving  time, 
when  at  the  last  stroke,  the  engine  was  supposed  to  start.  The 
cars  in  those  days  were  lighted  by  candles,  with  a  spiral  spring 
under  the  candle  to  push  it  up  as  it  burned  away.  The  water- 
boy  in  the  cars  here  dispensed  his  cool  drinks  by  pouring  the  ice 
water  from  a  goose-neck  kettle  into  a  circle  of  tumblers  set  in  a 
castor  or  cruet-frame  such  as  were  used  to  adorn  dinner-tables. 
It  was  considered  the  decent  thing,  after  you  drank,  to  drop  a 
penny  in  the  castor.  The  company  advertised  that  the  cars  were 
equipped  with  Creamer’s  brakes  and 

Salisbury’s  contrivance  for  the  exclusion  of  dust,  an  excellent 
improvement,  subduing,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  the  noise 
created  by  the  train.  The  trip  over  the  road  consequently  is 
performed  without  fatigue  or  discomfort,  and  passengers  arrive 
at  the  respective  termini  as  fresh,  almost,  as  if  they  had  been 
spending  an  equal  number  of  hours  in  ordinary  avocations. 

The  Harlaem  installed  a  roundhouse  and  repair  shops  at 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Thirty-second  Street,  and,  in  1850,  the  New 
Haven  took  over  a  block  between  White,  Franklin,  Centre  and 
Elm  Streets  and  built  a  big  freight  house  there.  A  Harlaem  time- 
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table  of  1855  shows  twelve  trains  a  day  each  way,  one  being  a 
milk  train  and  one  a  way  freight.  Of  the  passengers,  only  one 
went  through  to  Albany;  the  others  were  all  locals  stopping  short 
of  Chatham. 

By  1853,  the  commuter  was  riding  high,  wide  and  cheaply.  He 
could  buy  half-yearly  or  yearly  commutation  tickets  of  two 
classes;  the  higher  priced  ones  were  good  on  all  trains  stopping 
at  the  desired  point,  the  others  good  only  on  the  accommodation 
or  local  trains.  So  there  were  not  only  first-  and  second-class  cars, 
but  class  trains  as  well.  Many  of  course  had  to  buy  the  cheaper 
tickets  because  the  better  trains  did  not  stop  at  their  stations. 
The  first-class  yearly  ticket  from  New  York  to  Harlem  or  Mott 
Haven  cost  $35,  the  second-class  $25;  so  if  a  commuter  rode  six 
days  a  week  ( and  there  were  no  Saturday  holidays  then )  his  trip 
each  way  cost  him  about  four  cents.  To  Tuckahoe  and  White 
Plains  the  yearly  rates  were  $40  and  $45  respectively.  It  was  not 
many  years  after  that  that  the  railroads  discovered  that  they  were 
losing  money  on  the  commuters,  and  they  are  doing  it  still. 

It  was  in  1855  that  one  finds  the  first  mention  of  car  advertis¬ 
ing,  with  the  application  of  Morgan  Mapes  to  the  directors  for  a 
contract  for  advertising  in  the  cars  of  the  company.  And  it  was 
away  back  there,  too,  that  race  troubles  began  to  show  their 
heads.  Philo  Hurd  was  chief  executive  in  1856  when,  in  direc¬ 
tors’  meeting  on  September  15: 

The  President  reported  that  a  color’d  man  got  on  one  of  the 
City  Cars  yesterday  (Sunday)  and  the  passengers  compelled  the 
conductor  to  put  him  out  on  the  platform,  and  that  he  threatened 
suit  in  consequence. 

Remember  that  the  company  then  owned  several  street  car 
lines,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  that  the  trouble  occurred.  It 
was  no  new  thing,  for  Mr.  Hurd  reported  two  weeks  later  that 
“the  long  pending  suit  of  certain  people  of  color  for  refusing  to 
stop  the  cars  to  take  them  in  had  been  decided  in  our  favour.” 

And  now  we  must  pause  and  set  the  stage  for  the  entrance  of 
the  most  famous  character  in  American  railroad  history.  The 
story  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt’s  earlier  years— his  humble  birth  on 
Staten  Island,  his  lack  of  education,  his  business  beginning  as  the 
operator  of  a  small  freight  and  passenger  sailboat  in  New  York 
Harbor  at  the  age  of  16,  his  progress  from  sail  into  steam  naviga¬ 
tion  and  his  becoming  one  of  the  great  magnates  of  Hudson  River 
and  Atlantic  Coast— yes,  even  of  ocean  shipping— have  been  told 
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too  often  to  need  repetition  here.  A  man  possessed  of  such 
shrewd,  hard-headed,  two-fisted  power  as  the  strapping  boy 
‘Cornele”  had  exhibited  in  his  middle  teens  was  undoubtedly 
destined  by  fate  to  be  a  leader  in  transportation.  But  for  fifty 
years  of  his  life,  it  seemed  that  his  only  interest  would  be  in 
transportation  by  water.  The  water  was  his  first  love,  his  fortune- 
maker,  and  for  a  half  century  he  had  no  confidence  in  “them 
things  that  go  on  land,”  as  he  called  the  railroads.  His  distrust 
of  them  was  certainly  not  lessened  by  the  experience  of  his  first 
journey  on  a  railroad  in  October,  1833,  when  the  Camden  & 
Amboy  train  in  which  he  was  riding  had  a  smashup,  breaking 
several  of  his  ribs,  one  of  which  punctured  his  lung  and  came 
near  costing  him  his  life. 

But  in  the  middle  1840’s  he  found  himself  in  the  position  into 
which  many  captains  of  industry  are  forced  sooner  or  later;  he 
was  compelled  to  take  an  interest  in  other  businesses  touching 
or  interlocking  with  his  own.  His  ownership  of  Long  Island 
Sound  steamer  lines  drew  him  into  shareholding  in  the  connecting 
Long  Island  and  Stonington  Railroads.  He  even  served  as  a 
director  of  the  former  for  two  years.  In  like  manner  he  became 
a  stockholder  in  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Hartford  &  New 
Haven  and  the  New  York  &  New  Haven. 

It  was  some  time  after  1850  when  he  began  picking  up  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices  a  few  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  New  York  &  Harlaem. 
He  came  in  at  an  unfortunate  period  of  the  company’s  history. 
Robert  Schuyler,  scion  of  a  highly  respected  New  York  state 
family,  descendant  of  Revolutionary  patriots  and  one  of  the  most 
admired  men  of  affairs  in  New  York,  had  become  the  Harlaem’s 
president,  as  we  have  related,  and  served  until  August,  1853, 
when  the  presidency  was  passed  on  to  his  brother,  George  L. 
Schuyler.  The  two  were  partners  in  a  brokerage  business,  and 
Robert  stood  high  in  the  railway  world.  Besides  the  Harlaem 
and  New  Haven,  he  was  also  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  and  the  Vermont  Valley;  in  fact,  he  had  built  the  last-named 
as  contractor,  and  made  a  pretty  penny  thereby. 

Vanderbilt,  now  popularly  known  as  the  Commodore  because 
of  his  great  shipping  ventures,  encountered  Robert  Schuyler  in 
connection  with  the  exchange  of  railroad  and  boat  traffic  on  the 
Sound,  and  Schuyler,  who  had  long  since  gotten  into  deep  water 
financially,  presently  was  borrowing  money  on  a  large  scale  from 
the  shipping  magnate,  handing  him  2,210  shares  of  New  York  & 
New  Haven  stock  as  collateral.  The  Schuyler  brothers  also  in- 
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veigled  the  Commodore  into  buying  $1,000,000  worth  of  Har- 
laem’s  $3,000,000  issue  of  mortgage  bonds  at  a  price  of  93,  on 
which  he  made  the  customary  first  payment  of  10  percent. 

When,  in  the  first  week  of  July,  1854,  the  city  was  rocked  to  its 
foundations  by  the  discovery  that  Robert  Schuyler  was  the  most 
colossal  swindler  that  New  York  finance  had  yet  known,*  it  was 
found  that  the  New  Haven  shares  in  the  Commodore  s  hands 
were  part  of  an  unauthorized  overissue  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  the 
cash  for  which  had  disappeared  into  Schuyler’s  own  till.  He  had 
also  issued  false  Harlaem  shares,  4,131  common  and  1,389  pre¬ 
ferred,  which  the  directors  eventually  decided  to  stand  back  of. 
At  the  directors’  meeting  of  July  6,  it  was  reported  that  the  vice- 
president  had  just  been  served  with  a  notice  of  protest  of  one  of 
R.  &  G.  L.  Schuyler’s  notes  for  iron,  on  which  the  company  had 
allegedly  gone  as  security.  The  treasurer  said  that  $80,000  worth 
of  Albany  Extension  certificates  couldn’t  be  found,  and  the  public 
was  warned  that  they  had  been  taken  fraudulently  by  Schuyler. 

George  L.  Schuyler  resigned  as  president,  and  William  C.  Wet- 
more  became  head  of  the  company  pro  tern.  But  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  circumstance  very  shortly  took  place.  A  letter  from  George 
Schuyler  was  laid  before  the  board  meeting  of  July  25,  returning 
the  six  Family  Tickets  issued  to  him  while  President  of  this  Com¬ 
pany,  which  tickets  he  had  never  used  or  signed.”  Whereupon 
the  board  promptly  forwarded  six  tickets  duly  signed  to  him. 
Either  they  thought  him  less  culpable  than  his  brother,  or  they 
were  overawed  by  the  Schuyler  name;  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  lesser  chicanery  on  his  part  kept  coming  to  light.  He  had 
illegally  disposed  of  some  of  the  Albany  Extension  certificates, 
he  had  drawn  money  to  pay  bills  but  had  not  paid  them,  he  had 
leased  offices  in  the  name  of  the  company  and  had  not  paid  the 
rent,  he  had  let  some  space  in  the  company’s  Twenty-seventh 
Street  buildings  and  pocketed  the  income  therefrom. 

The  company,  impoverished  by  the  Schuylers,  was  in  desperate 
need.  A  lot  of  railroad  iron  just  received  for  track  replacement 
was  sold  at  the  best  possible  price,  but  that  money  did  not  go 
very  far.  The  directors  turned  their  eyes  longingly  towards  the 
balance  owed  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  on  those  bonds— balance,  did  we 
say?  No,  indeed,  they  were  claiming  that  he  owed  the  full 
amount;  they  were  repudiating  the  $93,000  down  payment  he  had 
made,  and  which  had  gone  into  Robert  Schuyler’s  scampish 
pocket.  Their  argument  was  that  the  Commodore  had  also  taken 

*  Harlow,  Steelways  of  New  England,  pp.  186-189. 
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from  Schuyler  as  security  for  his  payment,  $151,000  in  bonds  of 
the  little  Washington  &  Saratoga  Railroad,  which  should  reim¬ 
burse  him.  They  sent  one  of  their  number,  R.  M.  Blatchford,  up 
to  Saratoga,  where  the  Commodore  was  on  vacation,  driving  his 
fast  trotters  to  and  fro  in  the  afternoon,  and  playing  whist  most 
of  the  nights. 

The  Commodore,  then  just  turned  sixty,  with  graying  side 
whiskers  but  darker  hair,  had  grown  into  the  handsome  elderly 
man  whose  portrait  has  become  so  well  known  in  the  American 
gallery  of  notables.  He  was  inclined— or  at  least,  pretended  to 
be— to  disown  a  deal  wheedled  from  him  by  a  swindler  like 
Schuyler;  but  it  was  resolved  in  a  directors’  meeting  that  “the 
Board  will  hold  him  to  his  subscription.”  When  he  came  down 
to  the  city  later,  there  were  horse-trading  gestures  made  back  and 
forth  by  both  sides,  and  finally  the  company  advertised: 

For  Sale  at  Public  Auction  for  a/c  of  said  Vanderbilt  one 
hundred  of  the  One  Thousand  Dollar  Mortgage  bonds  of  the 
N.  Y.  &  Harlaem  Railroad  Co.  to  pay  the  instalment  which  be¬ 
came  due  on  his  subscription  on  the  10th  inst. 

The  Commodore  retorted  with  a  public  denial  of  any  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  sale.  And  so  the  matter  dragged  on  for  three 
years,  the  company  increasingly  hard  up  and  Vanderbilt  standing 
pat.  Meanwhile,  in  its  extremity,  the  woes  of  the  company  were 
increased  when  it  found  itself  involved  in  one  of  those  periodical 
crises  with  the  City  Council.  A  joint  resolution  had  passed  the 
Council,  requiring  the  railroad  to  cease  the  use  of  steam  below 
Forty-second  Street;  and  on  top  of  that  a  resolution  to  impose  a 
license  fee  of  $100  on  each  city  car  came  up,  and  the  Aldermen 
began  to  ask  the  company  how  much  it  proposed  to  pay  towards 
repaving  the  Bowery  and  a  part  of  Fourth  Avenue.  In  the  Board 
of  Councilmen  a  resolution  appeared,  directing  the  Street  Com¬ 
missioner  to  take  up  the  company’s  rails  below  Twenty-third 
Street.  Hearings  were  being  held  on  a  proposal  to  reduce  fares 
on  all  city  railroads.  One  member  even  threatened  a  measure  to 
make  all  steam  trains  stop  at  the  Harlem  River. 

It  began  to  be  plain  that  the  city  legislators’  mouths  were 
watering  for  another  slice  of  Harlaem  pie.  And  here  one  may 
pause  to  wonder  whether  the  bribery  of  politicians  by  corpora¬ 
tions  has  been  *done  to  obtain  “special  privileges”  as  often  as  it 
has  to  save  the  company’s  life?  There  has  been  too  much  of  the 
former,  it  is  true,  but  American  business  history,  if  truthfully  told, 
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would  be  unpleasantly  streaked  with  accounts  of  the  blackmail¬ 
ing  of  business  men  by  politicians.  The  question  who  began  it, 
whether  business  or  politics,  is  as  futile  as  that  one  about  Which 
came  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg.  Anyone  knows  that  in  most 
large  cities  of  this  country,  at  most  times  in  our  history,  an  honest 
business  man  who  wanted  a  necessary  railroad  switch  built  to  his 
factory  could  not  obtain  a  permit  for  it  without  greasing  palms 
at  the  City  Hall. 

The  position  of  a  railroad  corporation  in  New  York  City  in  the 
1850’s  under  the  most  corrupt  municipal  government  that  ever 
functioned  on  earth  was  especially  precarious.  A  recent  grand 
jury  investigation  had  revealed  a  stinking  mass  of  putridity, 
which  most  people  knew  was  there,  though  it  had  never  been 
publicized.  Ferry  leases,  street  car  franchises,  etc.,  cost  anywhere 
from  $20,000  to  $100,000  each.  A  citizen  could  not  obtain  a 
building  permit  or  any  other  concession  without  bribery;  if  it  was 
a  transaction  of  any  consequence,  he  might  be  told,  “It’ll  take 
$5,000  to  get  it  through.”  The  police  and  law  departments  were 
feeding  fat  on  vice  and  crime.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
such  a  pack  of  gangsters  should  turn  to  a  shakedown  of  the  Har- 
laem  Railroad  now  and  then  as  a  means  of  bringing  in  a  little  pin 
money.* 

*  The  Damoclean  sword  which  the  city,  state  and  national  politician 
keeps  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  transportation  corporation,  even  at 
the  present  moment,  is  seen  in  an  episode  of  thirty  years  later,  when 
William  H.  Vanderbilt  was  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  New 
York,  like  the  great,  dimwitted,  jellyfish  giant  that  it  is,  was  ruled  by  the 
soi-disant  “Honest  John”  Kelly,  successor  to  Tweed.  A  minor  city  official, 
a  Tammany  emissary  who  had  called  on  the  railroad  president  more  than 
once,  came  to  him  one  day  with  the  word  that  “Some  of  the  boys  need  to 
go  up  to  Albany  Wednesday,  and  we’d  like  to  have  a  special  train.” 

“I’m  afraid  I  can’t  promise  that,”  said  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  “We  can  give  you 
a  private  car  on  a  regular  train,  if  you  like,  but  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  spare 
a  whole  train.” 

The  heeler  seemed  to  take  it  good-naturedly,  talked  on  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  rose  to  take  his  leave.  As  he  started  towards  the  door,  he 
paused,  turned  and  said,  “Oh,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  that  ordinance 
comes  up  in  Council  again  tomorrow.” 

The  vexed  executive  knew  well  enough  what  he  meant.  It  doesn’t 
matter  now  what  the  measure  was;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  something 
highly  inimical  to  the  railroad,  which  so  far  had  been  staved  off.  Any 
reader  can  guess  the  rest  of  the  story;  the  boss  got  his  train.  And  it 
wasn’t  because  Vanderbilt  was  buying  special  privilege  from  the  politicians 
—only  the  privilege  of  temporary  relief  from  oppression;  trying  to  save  his 
railroad  and  himself  from  still  greater  harassment  and  expense. 
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Somehow  the  Council  attack  was  fended  off,  but  the  unfinished 
business  with  the  Commodore  was  still  an  incubus.  At  length  it 
was  suggested  to  him  that  he  join  the  board,  which  it  was  thought 
would  placate  him,  and  this  he  did.  Before  the  annual  election 
of  May  19,  1857,  he  bought  1,001  shares  of  New  York  &  Harlaem 
common,  then  selling,  when  it  sold  at  all,  at  $10  to  $15.  In  the 
election,  he,  his  son-in-law,  Horace  F.  Clark,  one  of  the  coming 
noted  railroad  men  of  the  century,  and  Daniel  Drew,  who  had 
both  rivalled  and  worked  with  the  Commodore  in  steamboating, 
became  members  of  the  directorate.  And  it  was  thus  that  Com¬ 
modore  Vanderbilt  came  into  what  was  destined  to  be  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  remembered,  the  crowning  achievement  of 
his  life. 

But  if  the  directors  thought  they  were  through  with  the  Schuy¬ 
ler  affair,  they  were  quickly  disillusioned.  The  crafty  old  capi¬ 
talist  had  made  no  promises  as  to  that,  and  no  sooner  was  he  on 
the  board  than  he  brought  up  his  claim  for  that  $93,000  which  he 
had"  paid  on  the  bonds,  demanding  that  it  be  made  good.  The 
directors  refused,  and  in  June,  a  month  after  he  had  joined  the 
board,  he  resigned  from  it.  This  was  serious;  they  couldn't  afford 
to  let  him  go,  so  the  resignation  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  conferred  with  him.  They  agreed  to  yield  in  the  matter 
of  the  $100,000  worth  of  bonds  if  he  would  withdraw  his  resigna¬ 
tion  and  lend  them  some  cash.  So  he  and  Drew  lent  the  company 
$650,000,  and  he  was  back  in  Harlaem,  to  stay  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 
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The  Hudson  River  Is  Beautified 


K  TT  ^HE  Harlaem  had  long  since  acquired  a  rival  which  was 
giving  it  plenty  to  think  about.  It  was  a  predestined  de- 
J-L  velopment.  The  towns  up  along  the  Hudson  shores— 
Yonkers,  Tarrytown,  Sing  Sing,  Peekskill,  Poughkeepsie,  Rhine- 
beck  and  Hudson,  not  to  mention  such  west-bank  villages  as 
Haverstraw,  Newburgh,  Kingston  and  Catskill— through  eight  or 
nine  months  in  the  year,  wouldn’t  have  swapped  places  with  any 
railroad  town  in  America.  By  1840  there  were  five  regular 
steamboat  lines  sending  some  of  the  largest,  swiftest  and  hand¬ 
somest  craft  in  America  daily  between  New  York  and  Albany,  not 
to  mention  numerous  local  boats.  V anderbilt’s  and  Drew’s  liners 
were  among  the  rest,  and  at  times  the  rivalry  was  so  fierce  that 
the  floating  palaces  cut  rates  between  New  York  and  Albany  to 
50  cents  or  even  25  cents,  including  meals! 

But  when  frosts  began  to  whiten  the  landscape,  then  the  black 
shadow  of  the  winter  of  their  discontent  fell  over  the  river  towns. 
The  upper  river  would  be  frozen  from  shore  to  shore,  often  so 
that  teams  and  wagons  could  drive  across  it;  or  it  was  so  full  of 
floating  ice  that  boats  could  not  navigate.  Then  the  river-bank 
citizens  began  to  wonder  whether  those  railroad  fellows  didn’t 
really  have  some  argument  on  their  side,  after  all.  Now,  in  the 
early  1840’s,  you  could  travel  or  ship  goods  through  from  Boston 
to  Buffalo  in  a  few  hours  by  rail,  and  an  orator  at  Hudson  urged 
his  auditors  to  go  up  to  Albany  and  look  at  the  trains  departing 
eastward,  ‘loaded  down  and  groaning”  under  the  weight  of  New 
York  state  and  western  products,  as  well  as  “carrying  our  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  merchants  of  distant  States,  that  formerly 
thronged  to  New  York,  rapidly  and  en  masse  to  the  city  of 
Boston.” 

The  river  towns  didn’t  care  so  much  about  New  York  City’s 
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losing  business  to  Boston,  but  they  did  care  about  their  own 
welfare.  Now  in  1840,  here  were  both  the  New  York  &  Albany 
and  the  New  York  &  Harlaem  threatening  to  run  lines  up  through 
Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties  to  Albany,  several  miles  east 
of  the  Hudson  River,  and  worse  still,  the  Harlaem  had  actually 
begun  construction.  A  few  of  the  wiser  heads  along  the  river, 
especially  in  Poughkeepsie,  began  to  fear  that  Harlaem  road,  to 
fear  that  they  were  going  to  be  left  in  an  eddy.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that  a  railroad  from  New  York  to  Poughkeepsie  had  been 
spoken  of  in  the  latter  place  in  a  more  than  half  joking  way,  even 
before  1832.  The  river  had  closed  early  in  the  fall  of  ’31  and 
froze  in  several  boatloads  of  Dutchess  County  pork  destined  for 
New  York,  with  unpleasant  results  for  the  shippers.  The  New 
Year  address  of  the  carriers  of  the  Dutchess  Intelligencer  of  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1832,  carried  a  poem  beginning: 

Railroads  are  all  the  rage  of  latter  years— 

They  talk  of  one  to  go  from  here  to  York, 

To  quell  the  city  people’s  anxious  fears 
And  carry  down  the  Dutchess  County  pork. 

The  cars  are  wondrous  things  to  load  our  trash  on, 

And  tho’  our  boatmen  starve,  ’twill  be  in  fashion.* 

During  the  year  1832,  a  group  of  Poughkeepsie  boosters  calling 
themselves  the  Improvement  Party  planned  the  Dutchess  Rail¬ 
road,  to  extend  eastward  into  New  England,  and  incorporated  it, 
but  got  no  farther.  They  reincorporated  in  ’36,  but  the  panic  of 
’37  dealt  their  project  a  lethal  blow.  Poughkeepsie  was  a  live 
town  which  had  sent  whaling  ships  to  sea  in  earlier  days.  Wil¬ 
liam  Chambers,  the  English  traveler,  who  saw  it  in  1854,  found  it 
“a  delightful  town”  of  14,000  population,  with  not  a  public  house 
in  the  place.  One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Mr.  Chambers 
didn’t  look  very  closely;  one  just  can’t  picture  an  American  town 
of  that  size  in  mid-nineteenth  century  without  a  tavern— espe¬ 
cially  when  one  of  the  most  thriving  industries  of  the  place  was 
a  brewery. 

Anyhow,  that  some  people  in  Po’keepsie— as  it  was  frequently 
abbreviated  in  print  in  those  days— were  railroad-minded,  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  on  April  6,  1838,  a  coterie  of  optimists  and 
forward-lookers  incorporated  the  Poughkeepsie  Locomotive  En¬ 
gine  Company,  and  built  a  $90,000  factory,  250  feet  long;  and  all 

*  For  this  and  some  other  early  items,  the  author  is  indebted  to  The 
Eagle  s  History  of  Poughkeepsie,  by  Edmund  Platt,  1905. 
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this  before  there  was  an  inch  of  railroad  track  within  70  miles 
of  the  place.  The  Family  Magazine  called  it  “much  the  most 
extensive  of  the  kind  in  America,  being  capable  of  producing 
from  75  to  100  locomotive  engines  annually/'  But  it  was  too  far 
ahead  of  its  time;  it  was  bankrupt  within  a  year.  It  had  turned 
out  only  one  engine,  which  is  said  to  have  run  for  several  years 
on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  to  which  it  of  course  had  to  be 
delivered  by  water. 

And  so,  when  you  glide  along  the  Hudson,  over  the  most 
nearly  gradeless  142-mile  stretch  of  track  and  past  one  of  the 
loveliest  scenic  panoramas  on  this  continent,  remember  that  that 
road  was  brought  into  being  largely  through  the  vision  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  small  number  of  men  in  Poughkeepsie,  the  town 
which  lies  almost  precisely  halfway  between  New  York  and 
Albany.  In  1841,  when  the  Harlaem  began  to  creep  northward 
through  Westchester  County,  Matthew  Vassar,  the  brewer— later 
founder  of  perhaps  our  most  famous  college  for  women— Isaac 
Platt,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Eagle ,  and  the  others  in  the 
town  who  could  see  more  than  an  inch  beyond  their  noses  began 
to  express  fears  that  the  country  trade  would  be  diverted  to  the 
more  easterly  towns. 

They  employed  an  engineer  to  make  a  cursory  survey  of  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river,  and  he  reported  a  railroad  there  as  a 
feasible  thing.  He  addressed  a  meeting  at  the  Poughkeepsie 
Hotel  in  February,  1842,  at  which  it  was  said  only  a  few  people 
would  listen  to  his  arguments.  The  same  objections  first  voiced 
in  a  letter  to  the  American  Railroad  Journal  in  1832  were  voiced; 
the  Harlaem  course  had  all  the  advantages;  a  railroad  along  the 
river-bank  could  never  compete  with  the  boats,  etc.  As  against 
this,  some  boatmen  gloomed  that  a  railroad  would  ruin  their 
business.  The  Eagle  and  Telegraph  kept  hammering  away  at  the 
thought— and  how  valuable  an  earnest  editor  can  be  in  such  a 
situation!— and  the  optimists,  about  a  dozen  in  number,  decided 
to  go  ahead.  They  applied  for  a  charter,  but  the  steamboat  lobby 
was  there  in  full  accoutrements,  and  the  Poughkeepsians  were 
held  in  such  contempt  that  “those  who  undertook  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  in  the  legislature  were  hardly  treated  with  decent 
courtesy.” 

In  March  of  that  year  a  convention  of  the  river  citizenry  was 
called  at  Poughkeepsie,  but  there  were  only  a  dozen  or  so  from 
out  of  town,  and  not  more  than  thirty  in  the  hall,  all  told.  This 
meeting  appointed  a  “Hudson  River  Rail  Road  Central  Executive 
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Finance  and  Correspondence  Committee”  (the  name  seems 
enough  to  kill  it,  but  it  didn’t),  made  up  of  the  leading  enthu¬ 
siasts,  including  Vassar  and  Platt.  Financial  aid  was  solicited,  and 
enough  money  was  raised  to  make  a  more  careful  survey  and 
obtain  a  charter.  R.  F.  Morgan,  of  Berkshire  County,  Mass., 
who  had  the  first  vision  of  a  sleeping  car  before  he  had  ever 
seen  a  railroad,*  made  the  survey,  following  tire  Hudson  down  to 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  then  turning  in  along  the  shore  of  the  Harlem 
River  to  connect  with  the  Harlaem  Railroad  at  Mott  Haven. 
Above  Fishkill,  he  inclined  to  veer  away  from  the  river. 

Again  the  promoters  went  to  the  Legislature,  and  again  “A 
respectful  hearing  could  not  be  obtained.”  The  applicants  were 
accused  of  insincerity,  of  a  mere  jealous  desire  to  head  off  and 
cripple  the  Harlaem,  and  with  no  intention  of  building  a  road 
along  the  river  at  all.  “Not  a  village  on  the  river  aided  us  in  the 
expense,”  says  the  Eagle ,  “and  had  the  exertions  stopped  here,  all 
would  have  been  lost.”  Nobody  with  means  in  New  York  City 
could  be  induced  to  listen,  and  the  newspapers  there  either  con¬ 
demned  the  project  or  considered  it  of  little  importance. 

So  the  matter  lapsed  again  for  three  years;  but  the  promoters 
had  merely  paused  for  breath.  In  1845  they  had  another  meeting 
—better  attended  this  time,  for  the  Harlaem  was  now  past  White 
Plains,  and  Poughkeepsians  were  beginning  to  do  some  pondering 
—and  Morgan  s  survey  was  the  focus  of  attention.  That  gentle¬ 
man  expressed  himself  in  print  in  the  New  York  papers,  and  now 
some  New  Yorkers  began  to  prick  up  their  ears.  James  Boorman, 
a  prominent  merchant  of  the  city,  headed  a  faction  who  favored 
sticking  to  the  river  bank  all  the  way.  He  wanted  John  B.  Jervis 
employed  to  make  a  thorough  survey,  and  Mr.  Boorman  usually 
saw  to  it  that  he  got  what  he  wanted.  Only  $1,500  was  raised  for 
the  job,  which  Jervis  thought  pretty  small;  but  the  project  of 
building  that  track  along  a  course  which  many  declared  impos¬ 
sible,  cutting  through  some  of  the  hardest  rock  and  skirting  the 
deepest  river  (500  to  1,000  feet  in  places)  in  America,  fascinated 
him,  and  he  undertook  it,  though  complaining  of  the  “slender 
means”  which  did  not  admit  of  “a  thorough  sounding  of  the 
bottoms  of  the  numerous  bays  crossed  on  the  line.” 

On  January  23,  1846,  another  promotion  meeting  was  held,  and 
the  progress  made  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  this  one  con¬ 
vened  in  the  auditorium  of  New  York  University,  with  ex-Mayor 
Stephen  Allen  calling  the  gathering  to  order,  and  Mayor  Have- 

*  See  Harlow,  Steelways  of  New  England,  pp.  37,  45,  56,  57. 
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meyer  as  permanent  chairman.  A  committee  of  influential  men 
was  appointed  to  obtain  the  charter.  Opposition  was  now  com¬ 
ing  not  only  from  the  steamboats  but  from  the  Harlaem  Railroad 
and  certain  owners  of  large  estates  along  the  river,  who  didnt 
want  the  noise  and  smoke  polluting  their  air,  and  who  further 
asserted  that  the  railroad  would  ruin  the  appearance  of  the  river 
bank.  Every  interest,  pro  and  con,  sent  representatives  to  Al¬ 
bany,  and  a  lively  battle  ensued;  but  there  were  too  many  influ¬ 
ential  New  Yorkers  on  the  pro  side  now,  and  the  incorporation 
bill  was  pushed  through,  but  with  the  stern  provision  that  the 
$3,000,000  capital  stock  must  all  be  subscribed  by  March  1,  1847, 
or  it  was  no  deal.  The  road  was  to  be  permitted  to  charge  2  cents 
a  mile  passenger  fare  most  of  the  year,  and  2/2  cents  from  Decem¬ 
ber  to  March,  inclusive,  when  the  boats  would  be  likely  to  be 
tied  up. 

The  subscription  books  did  not  open  until  September,  and  at 
first  there  seemed  to  be  little  hope  of  winning  through.  But  the 
boosters  pounded  away  relentlessly,  using  newspaper  publicity  as 
never  before.  On  October  19,  Poughkeepsie’s  first  telegraph 
office  was  opened— its  coming  not  unconnected  with  the  fact  that 
Inventor  S.  F.  B.  Morse  lived  just  south  of  town— and  the  pro¬ 
moters  there  and  in  New  York  could  now  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other.  Some  subscriptions  were  picked  up  at  Albany,  Hudson, 
Hyde  Park,  Peekskill,  Sing  Sing  and  Dobbs  Ferry;  and  on  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1847,  with  only  two  days  to  spare,  the  quota  was  com¬ 
pleted— and  then  what  high  jinks  there  were  in  Poughkeepsie!— 
bonfires,  cannon  salutes,  eating  and  drinking,  skylarking  in  the 
streets. 

On  March  4,  1847,  the  Fludson  River  Railroad  was  organized. 
Jervis  was  offered  the  presidency,  but  he  preferred  the  billet  of 
chief  engineer,  and  William  Chamberlain  was  made  president, 
at  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year.  Among  the  directors  were  Boorman, 
Allen  and  other  important  men  of  New  York  and  Poughkeepsie, 
though  oddly  enough,  Vassar’s  name  is  not  found  among  them. 
By  July  they  were  ready  to  ask  for  contracts  for  the  first  fifty- 
three  miles,  and  these  were  quickly  let. 

Because  of  the  Harlaem’s  antagonism,  it  had  long  since  been 
decided  not  to  connect  with  that  railroad,  but  to  build  right  along 
the  river  bank  down  the  west  side  of  Manhattan  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  The  Common  Council  in  May  gave  the  company 
permission  to  “lay  a  double  track  of  rails,”  from  the  corner  of 
Chambers  and  Hudson  Streets,  up  Hudson,  Canal,  Tenth  and 
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Eleventh  Avenues  and  along  the  river  “to  the  Spuyten  Devil's 
Creek, *  now  artificially  made  a  part  of  the  Harlem  River.  Loco¬ 
motives  might  run  as  far  south  as  Thirtieth  Street,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  began  erecting  a  passenger  station  between  Thirty-first  and 
Thirty-second.  Another  was  placed  at  the  corner  of  Chambers 
and  College  Place,  now  West  Broadway,  facing  up  Hudson 
Street.  From  there  up  to  Thirty-second,  only  horses  might  be 
used  as  motive  power. 

Jervis  drove  ahead  at  his  best  speed,  and  even  tried  for  a  24- 
hour  day,  but  reported  that  “The  contractors  cannot  induce  men 
to  work  at  night.”  His  solemn,  humorless  reports  are  often  un¬ 
consciously  comical.  In  one  of  January  12,  1848,  he  argues 
against  those  who  claimed  that  the  railroad  would  mar  the  land¬ 
scape: 

To  a  very  great  extent  the  construction  of  the  Road  will  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  the  shore;  rough  points  will  be  smoothed 
off,  The  irregular  indentations  of  the  bays  be  hidden  and  a  regu¬ 
larity  and  symmetry  imparted  to  the  outline  of  the  shore;  thus 
by  a  combination  of  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art  adding  to  the 
interest,  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  whole. 

So  when  you  look  at  the  Hudson  nowadays,  you  see  a  man- 
improved  specimen  of  natural  beauty.  Seriously,  one  is  inclined 
to  maintain  stoutly  that  by  comparison  with  the  automobile  roads. 


The  Champlain  was  one  of  the  six  original  engines  of  the 
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quarries,  etc.,  that  gash  its  mountainsides,  the  railroads  have 
scarcely  hurt  its  beauty  at  all.  But  there  was  a  faction  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  which,  even  after  grading  had  begun,  still  opposed  the 
road’s  following  the  river,  not  because  of  scenic  objections,  but 
because  they  thought  it  would  get  little  business  there.*  They 
said  it  ought  to  run  up  the  “Central  valley,”  where  the  Harlaem 
was  building  its  line— merely  curving  westward  in  Dutchess 
County  to  touch  Poughkeepsie,  and  swinging  back  again.  But 
their  remonstrances  were  unheeded. 

Jervis  in  one  report  devotes  many  pages  to  proving  that  trains 
run  faster  than  steamboats  and  why.  But  he  could  not  see  much  of 
a  future  for  the  H.  R.  Railroad  in  die  freight  business: 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  railroad  on  the  margin  of  the 
Hudson  would  carry  any  important  amount  of  freight  when  the 
river  was  not  obstructed  by  ice.  Probably  one  freight  train  per 
day  would  be  as  much  as  could  be  sustained  at  remunerating 
prices  during  the  season  of  navigation. 

He  could  not  foresee  that  people  would  not  only  want  to  travel 
faster  and  faster,  but  to  ship  faster  and  faster.  Today,  even  the 
air  mail  and  air  express  aren’t  fast  enough  for  some  of  us. 

Approaching  New  York,  the  track  crossed  the  mouth  of  Spuy- 
ten  Duyvil  Creek  and  ran  down  the  west  shore  of  what  the  min¬ 
utes  often  call  New  York  Island,  past  the  pleasant  suburbs  of 
Inwood  and  Manhattanville,  where  there  were  some  beautiful 
estates  on  or  near  the  foot  of  those  highlands  which  make  upper 
Manhattan  noteworthy.  Among  these  we  find  a  settlement  with 
“Mr.  Audubon,”  through  his  attorney,  N.  Bowditch  Blunt,  for 
$2,500  because  the  Racks  passed  between  the  river  and  his  dwell¬ 
ing— which  many  of  us  remember  as  still  there  eighty  years  later, 
ramshackle  and  down-at-heel,  being  smothered  by  retaining  walls 
and  apartment  buildings,  with  no  one  loving  the  great  nature 
painter’s  memory  sufficiently  to  save  it;  and  then,  one  day— it  just 
wasn’t  there  any  more.  There  was  a  second  and  additional  settle¬ 
ment  with  “the  said  Audubon”  for  $500,  which  was  scant  justice, 
for  the  railroad  was  undoubtedly  a  considerable  defacement  and 
detriment  to  his  property. 

The  famous  Madame  Jumel,  friend  of  Washington,  neighbor 
of  Hamilton  farther  over  on  the  heights  (where  her  mansion  still 

*  A  worn  little  pamphlet  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  contains 
copies  of  their  public  utterances,  report  of  a  mass  meeting  at  Poughkeepsie 
on  January  27,  1848,  etc. 
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stands )  and  briefly  wife  of  Aaron  Burr,  also  owned  a  small  tract 
that  was  cut  by  the  railroad,  and  in  the  minutes  (August  24, 
1847 )  is  a  very  pretty,  kindly  note  of  consideration  for  an  old  lady 
who  had  been  so  closely  connected  with  our  history: 

That  notwithstanding  the  defects  in  the  title  of  Madame  Jumel, 
that  the  $800  agreed  upon  be  paid  her  upon  her  execution  of 
the  deed  for  the  land  taken  by  the  Company. 

There  were  some  wise  heads  among  the  planners  of  this  rail¬ 
road,  and  one  of  the  soundest  of  them  all  was  on  Jervis’s  shoul¬ 
ders.  It  had  been  decided  at  an  early  date  to  prepare  for  a 
double  track,  even  if  the  second  pair  of  rails  could  not  be  laid  at 
the  start.  The  directors  agreed  with  Jervis  that  they  might  at 
some  time  soon  even  need  a  third  track;  but  they  didn’t  feel  able 
at  the  moment  to  grade  and  bridge  and  tunnel  for  it.  “We 
should  be  cautious,”  they  said,  “not  to  hazard  the  enterprise  by 
undertaking  to  provide  for  interests  that  are  remote,  and  would 
be  regarded  by  the  public  as  too  contingent  to  absorb  our  limited 
means.”  So  as  a  compromise  they  recommended  “that  the  tun¬ 
nels  be  made  on  a  plan  rather  liberal  for  a  double  track,  say 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  which  will  permit  of  the 
enlargement  to  proceed  with  more  facility  when  it  shall  be  wanted 
for  a  third  track.” 

Some  contractors  found  the  going  tougher  than  they  had  ex¬ 
pected,  and  either  repudiated  their  contracts  or  just  quit  work  or 
loafed  along.  Jervis  went  on  the  warpath  early  in  1849  and 
threw  several  of  them  off  the  job.  The  bore  through  the  nose  of 
Breakneck  Hill— a  mass  of  rock  pitching  perpendicularly  into 
water  so  deep  that  if  a  tool  or  machine  slid  into  the  river  there, 
there  might  be  no  cable  long  enough  to  fish  it  out— gave  endless 
trouble.  The  rock  was  so  hard  that  a  workman  hand-drilling  all 
day  (usually  twelve  hours)  could  punch  only  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  inches  into  it.  Several  contractors  made  tries  at  the  842- 
foot  tunnel  and  gave  it  up  before  one  was  found  who  stuck  to 
it  until  it  was  completed.  The  annual  recurrence  of  cholera— 
unusually  bad  in  1849— interfered  with  the  work,  as  did  the  fre¬ 
quent  riots  between  Fardowns  and  Corkonians,  Irish  from  the 
north  and  south  ends  of  the  Green  Isle  who  did  most  of  the  hard 
work  of  building  this  and  other  early  American  railroad  lines. 

Crossing  the  numerous  bays  and  creek-estuaries  was  another 
tedious  task.  Jervis’s  method,  as  he  described  it,  was  to  pour 
(from  barges)  loose,  broken  rock  in  until  they  had  made  a  fill 
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up  to  low-water  mark — for  be  it  known  that  the  Hudson  feels  the 
tide  almost  to  Albany-then  on  that  build  retaining  walls  seven 
feet  thick  at  the  base  and  three  feet  wide  at  the  top  to  enclose 
the  earthen  fills.  Many  landowners  claimed  right  of  ingress  and 
egress  for  boats  on  these  inlets,  and  drawbridges  had  to  be 
erected  for  them.  It  was  many  years  before  these  hindrances 
were  finally  eliminated,  and  meanwhile,  they  made  a  fine  talking- 
point  in  Harlaem  propaganda.  The  track  clung  to  the  waters 
edge  all  the  way,  save  for  a  stretch  of  four  miles  just  below 
Peekskill  and  a  scant  three  miles  between  Hyde  Park  and  Rhine- 
cliff,  where  it  cut  across  bends  in  the  river;  and  it  was  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  flat  level  railroad  in  America,  with  scarcely  any  per¬ 
ceptible  grades. 

His  idea  of  a  locomotive  was  a  weakness  from  which  Jervis 
later  recovered.  He  believed  in  a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels 
for  a  level  road  like  the  Hudson  River;  but  as  he  retired  from  its 
management  soon,  his  error  was  not  carried  very  far.  The  first 
locomotives  were  arriving  for  the  road  early  in  September,  1849, 
one,  the  Ohio ,  coming  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  another,  the 
Ontario ,  being  built  in  a  machine  shop  at  Matteawan  near  Fish- 
kill.  Engines  had  gone  up  in  price  in  a  decade,  for  these  were 
costing  around  $17,000;  but  the  Ohio  was  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  the  directors  succeeded  in  having  $1,000  knocked  off 
the  bill.  Other  engines  were  coming  soon  from  the  Springfield 
builders,  from  Rogers  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  the  Taunton  Works 
in  Massachusetts.  First-class  cars  were  being  built  by  Wason  of 
Springfield  and  Goold  of  Albany.  These  cost  more  than  $4,000 
each,  and  had  mahogany  doors  and  seat-backs,  “luxurious”  plush 
cushions  and  walls  inlaid  with  satinwood.  The  painting  and 
“silver-plated”  lettering  of  the  exterior  were,  according  to  the 
New  York  Herald ,  “in  the  first  style  of  art.”  They  were  lighted, 
not  by  candles,  but  by  whale-oil  lamps  and  seated  fifty-two. 
But  for  the  poorer  devils,  “The  second-class  carriages  are  very 
plain,  the  seats  being  common  wood  and  without  cushions.” 

Horns  Railroad  Gazette  announced  on  May  26,  1849,  that  “The 
Hudson  River  Company  has  made  a  contract  in  England  for 
wrought  iron  wheels  for  their  cars,  which  will  enable  them  to 
pass  over  the  route  at  English  speed— about  fifty  to  sixty  miles  an 
hour.”  Horn  deplored  the  fact  that  English  railroads  operated 
so  much  faster  than  ours,  which  had  to  jog  along  at  sixteen  to 
eighteen  miles  an  hour,  he  said.  The  wheels  he  spoke  of  were  in 
two  pieces,  the  tire  being  shrunk  on  while  red  hot.  “Each  pair  of 
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these  wheels,  with  their  axle,  cost  $500  in  England,”  said  the  New 
York  Herald.  “In  truth,  the  company  have  spared  no  expense  to 
make  their  railroad  and  all  its  appurtenances  worthy  of  this  great 
city  and  the  ‘Empire  State’  through  which  it  is  destined  to  run.” 
It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  this  road  came  along  late  enough 
to  avoid  the  error  of  strap  rails,  but  had  good  T-rail  in  its  track 
from  the  beginning. 

In  September,  1849,  when  the  line  had  been  opened  as  far  as 
Sing  Sing,  a  Herald  man  made  a  round  trip  over  it,  leaving  at 
5:30  a.m.  and  returning  at  9.  He  explains  that 

The  62  miles  were  performed  in  2&  hours,  over  a  new  line, 
for  the  engineer  delayed  an  hour  at  Sing  Sing  for  breakfast,  etc. 
The  31  miles  back  were  travelled  in  an  hour,  including  stoppages 
at  Fort  Washington  and  other  places,  and  there  was  over  5  miles 
got  over  in  7  minutes,  which  is  about  43  miles  an  hour.  Even 
the  bridge  over  the  “Spuytenduyvel  Creek”  (separating  New 
York  island  from  the  main  land)  which  caused  so  much  trouble 
and  expense  last  winter  when  the  foundation  sank,  was  run  over 
at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  and  it  is  now  as  firm  as  any 
part  of  the  line.  There  was  no  accident,  except  the  trifling  one 
of  an  old  car  being  run  into,  the  horse  being  removed  from  it 
just  in  time  to  save  his  life.  .  .  . 

He  continues  with  the  interesting  fact  that  while  the  rails, 
made  at  Trenton,  were  of  wrought  iron,  as  were  the  frogs,  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  company  itself,  “All  the  curves,  where  the  wear 
and  tear  are  great,  are  faced  with  cast  steel.”  And  he  adds,  with 
becoming  modesty: 

The  deviation  from  an  air  line  for  the  entire  way  is  only  6 £ 
per  cent.  The  deviation  on  the  Boston  line  is  about  40  per¬ 
cent.  ...  It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  grades  at  all. 
The  Bostonians  would  give  four  millions  of  dollars  to  have  their 
railroad  to  Albany  as  level. 

By  October  1,  trains  had  begun  to  run  from  the  Thirty-second 
Street  depot  to  Royer  Hook  (now  Roa  or  Roe  Hook),  a  mile 
above  Peekskill,  from  which  point  a  steamboat  gave  temporary 
connection  with  the  Founders’  city,  Poughkeepsie— and  how 
proud  it  was  of  that  service  ( except  when  it  was  shut  off  by  ice 
in  December) .  You  could  leave  Thirty-second  Street  at  4:35  p.m., 
reach  Royer  Hook  a  little  after  6  and  Poughkeepsie  around  8, 
weather  and  ice  permitting.  To  disprove  the  prediction  that  the 
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railroad  could  never  compete  with  the  boats,  Jervis  made  a  study 
of  the  traffic  for  two  months  after  they  had  begun  operation  to 
Peekskill,  and  published  the  results  in  Hunt's  Merchants  Maga¬ 
zine.  During  that  60  days  the  rails  carried  85/3  percent  of  the 
travel  between  New  York  and  Yonkers,  though  they  charged  25 
cents  for  the  trip,  as  against  the  boats'  12/2  cents.  To  Sing  Sing 
the  railroad  carried  85/3  percent  of  the  passengers,  who  paid  45 
cents  for  the  trip  rather  than  pay  25  cents  on  the  boats.  To 
Peekskill  the  railroad  fare  was  55  cents,  that  of  the  boats  37/2; 
but  they  had  so  few  passengers  that  they  soon  cut  it  to  25,  and 
finally  gave  up  and  let  the  railroad  have  all  the  business.  As 
Jervis  remarked,  “Those  who  travel  slow  exclaim,  ‘We  are  ruined 
by  those  who  travel  fast;  we  also  must  therefore  travel  fast.'  ” 

The  emergency  service  from  Royer  Hook  did  not  continue 
long.  On  December  31,  1849,  amidst  uproarious  rejoicing,  trains 
began  operating  from  Chambers  Street  to  Poughkeepsie.  The 
Eagle  on  January  12  spoke  of  “an  avalanche  of  business  .  .  . 
receipts  being  near  $1,200  a  day.”  The  regular  running  time  to 
Thirty-second  Street  was  2/2  hours,  and  the  Eagle  said  it  was 
sometimes  done  in  2  hours.  (The  time-table  appears  to  have 
been  flexible.)  To  Chambers  Street  the  time  named  in  the 
annual  report  of  1850  was  2%  hours,  though  persons  who  rode 
the  trains  put  it  at  3  hours. 

The  company  wanted  faster  service  all  the  way  to  Chambers 
Street,  and  had  devised  an  engine  encased  until  it  looked  some¬ 
thing  like  a  soap-box,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  not  scare  horses 
as  badly  as  an  ordinary  locomotive,  that  being  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objections  to  trains  on  the  streets.  In  July,  1850,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  gave  permission  to  the  company  “to  run  their  dumb  engine  to 
Chambers  Street.”  But  the  machine  appears  to  have  been  either 
too  dumb  or  not  dumb  enough,  for  it  wasn't  used  long,  and  horses 
continued  to  drag  the  cars  below  Thirty-second  Street  until  1861, 
when  another  dummy  was  devised.  We  have  no  pictures  of  the 
first  one,  but  it  may  have  resembled  the  second  somewhat  in 
appearance.  According  to  newspaper  accounts,  the  new  one  re¬ 
condensed  its  steam  and  “consumed  its  own  smoke  and  cinders,” 
making  it  a  pretty  remarkable  affair.  It  had  a  vertical  boiler  and 
pistons  with  only  a  fifteen-inch  stroke,  geared  to  “ordinary  car 
wheels.”  The  article  in  the  World  added  that  it 

Travels  at  a  speed  of  about  four  miles  per  hour,  a  man  on 

horseback,  with  a  red  flag,  keeping  along  in  front  of  it  at  the 
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usual  horse-car  pace.  By  it  a  whole  train  can  be  drawn  at  once, 
whereas  at  present  four  horses  are  attached  to  each  car,  which 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  all  day,  making  it  dangerous 
to  persons,  especially  children  who  cross  the  track. 

Seventy  years  later,  a  modification  of  the  “dumb”  engine,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  rider  with  the  red  flag,  were  still  familiar  figures  on 
busy  Eleventh  Avenue— as  seen  in  our  illustration  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  been  turmoil  inside  the  company,  which 
presently  boiled  over,  to  the  entertainment  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  first  president,  resigned  after  a  few  months,  and 
Azariah  Cutting  Flagg,  who  had  been  variously  secretary  of  state 
under  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  and  state  comptroller  for  several 
years,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair.  He  moved  his  residence  from 
Albany  to  New  York,  prepared  for  a  long  incumbency,  but  the 
hard,  domineering  Scotch  head  of  James  Boorman  ruled  other¬ 
wise.  -  He  charged  Flagg  and  Jervis  with  slowness  in  pushing 
construction— manifestly,  about  the  last  thing  they  should  have 
been  accused  of,  for,  as  Jervis  showed  in  his  reports,  seventy-five 
miles  of  track  had  been  built  in  two  years  and  two  months  from 
the  time  when  the  first  contracts  had  been  let,  which  was  a  record 
in  railroad  building  at  the  time.  (The  Harlaem  had  taken  six 
years  to  build  seven  miles.) 

But  Boorman  founded  a  faction  in  the  directorate  to  oppose 
Flagg.  They  accused  him  of  financial  inefficiency  and  of  making 
a  poor  job  of  a  contract  for  iron  with  Cooper  &  Hewitt.  Boor¬ 
man  succeeded  in  having  Flagg  ousted,  though  the  directors  were 
so  uneasy  over  their  action  that  they  gave  him  six  months’  salary 
in  parting  and  took  over  his  eighty  shares  of  stock  at  par,  though 
its  market  value  was  far  below  that.  Boorman  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  spring  meeting  in  1849,  and  at  the  same  meeting  he 
was  authorized  to  transfer  eighty  shares  of  his  own  stock  to  E.  D. 
Morgan  and  eighty  to  Erastus  Corning,  thus  beginning  a  tie-up 
with  the  upstate  roads. 

Flagg  immediately  began  airing  his  grievances  in  the  papers, 
and  he  had  some  telling  blows  to  strike,  one  being  an  exposure 
of  the  directors’  practice,  already  instituted,  of  paying  interest 
charges  out  of  capital,  a  folly  which  was  already  having  its  evil 
effect  on  the  Erie.  Boorman  answered  often  and  at  great  length, 
usually  in  the  form  of  “letters  to  the  stockholders,”  and  after 
these  had  cluttered  the  newspaper  columns,  they  were  published 
in  pamphlet  form.  Silas  Wood  and  other  directors  joined  in  the 
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squabble.  Bennett  of  the  Herald  mused  that  many  railroad  trains 
created  a  great  noise  and  dust  when  running  at  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  but  that  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  was  making  a  terrific 
uproar  and  dust  in  the  community  “before  it  has  a  train  under 
way  or  a  single  car  running.”  Said  he: 

These  gentlemen  are  gradually  losing  all  the  polish  and  dignity 
with  which  they  commenced  operations,  and  are  beginning  to 
exhibit  some  of  the  violent  language  which  we  see  so  liberally 
displayed  by  politicians  and  office  beggars.  Only  think  of  such 
a  quiet,  religious  and  respectable  man— and  a  member  of  the 
church,  too-as  Silas  Wood,  almost  in  as  many  words,  calling 
Mr.  Flagg— also  a  member  of  the  church  and  a  candidate  for  a 
seat  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven— a  deceiver  and  almost  a  liar! 

From  the  railhead  at  Poughkeepsie,  through  service  for  the 
winter  months  was  established  to  Albany  by  stagecoach,  the  fare 
from  New  York  being  four  dollars.  In  March  a  contract  was 
made  with  Daniel  Drew  and  Isaac  Newton  to  operate  the  steamer 
Alida  from  Poughkeepsie  to  Albany  in  connection  with  the  trains. 
The  company  had  no  little  trouble  with  Drew  during  the  next 
year,  as  might  have  been  expected;  he  was  always  trying  to  get 
the  better  of  somebody. 

After  Boorman  s  slurs,  Jervis  could  not  be  expected  to  remain 
with  the  Hudson  River;  he  resigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1850,  alleging  ill  health,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  William  C. 
Young,  brought  down  from  the  Utica  &  Schenectady.  The  road 
was  double-tracked  to  Peekskill  by  late  1850.  It  was  now  evident 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  work  was  no  more  than  a  year  away, 
and  on  June  1,  1851,  the  company  leased  the  Troy  &  Greenbush 
Railroad  ( chartered  in  1845 )  for  7  percent  on  its  $275,000  capital 
stock;  and  thus  the  HRR  obtained,  in  advance  of  its  comple¬ 
tion,  an  extension  to  Troy  and  a  connection  with  a  bridge  over 
the  Hudson  for  through  freight  business  to  the  West.  Being 
several  miles  above  Albany,  it  was  of  no  value  for  traffic  into  and 
out  of  that  city. 

They  were  building  the  northern  half  of  the  line  from  both 
ends,  and  on  June  12,  1851,  there  was  an  experimental  run  made 
from  Greenbush  to  Hudson.  Two  days  later  an  excursion  was 
run  from  Albany  to  Hudson  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hudson  Orphan 
Asylum.  There  were  some  deep  bays  to  be  crossed  around  Hud¬ 
son  and  Tivoli,  and  this  delayed  the  final  hook-up;  but  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1851,  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  was  opened,  and  New 
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York  City  was  at  last  linked  by  rail  with  the  West  and  the  outer 
world  in  general.  It  was  an  amazing  achievement;  and  that 
averaging  of  thirty-six  miles  a  year  for  four  years  over  an  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  course,  starting  from  scratch  and  including  a  lot 
of  double-tracking,  set  a  new  mark  for  American  railroad  builders 
to  shoot  at.  By  1854,  the  double-tracking  had  been  carried  up  to 
Poughkeepsie. 

Boorman  resigned  as  president  six  days  after  the  opening,  the 
implication  being,  “Well,  I’ve  built  the  road;  now  I  can  step  out 
and  let  some  lesser  man  come  in.”  If  one  wished  to  carp,  how¬ 
ever,  one  might  point  out  that  the  trackage  built  during  his  two 
years’  incumbency  had  not  quite  equalled  that  of  the  previous 
two  years  which  he  had  criticised  so  sharply,  even  though  Jervis 
had  done  some  of  the  grading  for  him  on  the  upper  end.  As  he 
resigned,  Boorman  transferred  eighty  shares  of  his  stock  to  the 
engineer,  William  CT.  Young,  who  thereupon  became  president. 
But  he,  too,  passed  out  in  1852,  and  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  one  of 
the  group  that  had  bought  the  Schenectady  &  Troy,  came  in  as 
head  of  the  company.  One  again  sees  evidence  of  a  tightening 
of  the  chain  of  interests. 

The  HRR  did  not  give  commuters’  rates  as  generous  as  those 
of  the  Harlaem,  but  its  through  rates— competing  with  the 
river,  of  course— would  whiten  the  hair  of  a  twentieth  century 
executive  overnight;  $1.50  between  New  York  and  Albany,  far 
below  its  “ceiling”  rate  of  2  cents  a  mile.  When  the  Harlaem  was 
completed  a  few  months  later,  it  offered  a  rate  of  $1— a  ruinous 
figure,  of  course.  But  there  they  both  stood  until  October,  1853, 
when,  by  agreement,  the  fare  was  raised  to  $2.  Even  at  that, 
they  made  no  profit;  but  they  were  trying  to  drive  the  boats  off 
the  river,  which  proved  to  be  pretty  hard  to  do.  The  boats 
offered  roomy  elegance  and  meals  without  extra  charge— and  no¬ 
body  had  yet  thought  of  railroad  dining  cars.  The  HRR  di¬ 
rectors  haggled  over  the  rent  of  a  single  room  for  a  station  in 
some  building  adjacent  to  the  track  in  Sing  Sing  and  elsewhere, 
but  at  Poughkeepsie,  the  mother  town,  they  spent  $11,000  on  a 
brick  depot,  considered  fine  for  its  day,  and  $13,000  on  an  engine 
house.  In  the  depot  the  Johnson  family  for  several  decades  op¬ 
erated  a  restaurant  that  was  famous  the  country  over. 

Six  trains  a  day  each  way  between  New  York  and  Albany  were 
put  on  shortly  after  the  line  was  opened.  The  first  of  the  day, 
leaving  New  York  at  6  a.m.,  connected  at  Albany  at  11  with  the 
New  York  Central  flyer  which  thundered  into  Buffalo  at  mid- 
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night.  Only  eighteen  hours!  But  wonder  of  wonders,  in  the 
following  June  they  cut  four  hours  from  this  schedule,  leaving 
New  York  at  the  same  time,  but  passing  Albany  at  10:10  and  ar¬ 
riving  at  Buffalo  at  8  p.m.  As  mentioned,  the  New  York-Albany 
fare  was  raised  to  $2  in  1853,  but  there  was  a  night  local  each 
way,  leaving  each  terminus  in  the  evening,  and  if  you  were  will¬ 
ing  to  suffer  on  its  hard  seats  all  night,  you  could  do  so  for  $1.25, 


The  Croton,  a  Hudson  River  speedster  of  1851 


or  less  than  a  cent  a  mile!  But  there  were  two  fast  trains  a  day 
each  way,  morning  and  early  evening,  which  made  the  run  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Greenbush  in  four  hours  flat,  stopping  only 
at  Peekskill,  Fishkill,  Poughkeepsie,  Rhinebeck  and  Hudson,  and 
on  them  the  fare  was  $2.50,  plus  10  cents  if  you  went  on  to  Troy. 

The  6  p.m.  flyer  out  of  New  York,  connecting  with  the  NYC 
express  that  left  Albany  at  11  took  on  in  1858  the  first  sleeping 
car  ever  seen  on  the  Central.  L.  F.  Vosburgh,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central,  writing  in  1912,*  said  that  the 
first  sleepers  between  Buffalo  and  Albany  were  operated  “in  the 
latter  part  of  ’57  or  early  in  ’58.”  He  has  evidently  placed 
their  advent  a  few  months  too  early,  as  the  Central  minutes  show 
that  a  committee  on  sleeping  cars  was  appointed  by  the  directors 
in  February,  1858,  and  on  August  5  of  that  year  the  proposition 
of  T.  T.  Woodruff  &  Company  to  place  sleeping  cars  on  the  line 
was  laid  before  the  board.  Mr.  Vosburgh  says  that  the  first 
makeshift  was  a  remodelled  coach,  being  about  half  sleeper  and 
half  day  car,  and  was  provided  for  the  use  of  stockmen  returning 
from  escorting  cattle  to  market.  Evidently  it  was  a  product  of 
the  company’s  own. 

Later,  two  baggage  cars  were  remodelled  into  sleepers.  They 

’In  a  letter  to  William  J.  Bogart,  July  11,  1912;  reproduced  in  New 
York  Central  Lines  Magazine ,  March,  1929. 
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had  three  tiers  of  berths,  one  above  another,  on  one  side  of  the 
car  only.  The  berths  were  supplied  with  blankets,  mattresses 
(very  thin)  and  pillows,  but  no  sheets.  Men  were  the  only  ones 
who  occupied  them  then,  and  they  were  expected  to  do  no  more 
than  take  off  their  boots  before  they  rolled  in.  There  is  a  legend 
to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  first  woman 
to  occupy  a  sleeper  berth,  and  the  story  is  seldom  told  without 
reference  to  the  singular  coincidence  that  her  son  Robert  was 
later  president  of  the  Pullman  Company.  It  was  a  vain  attempt 
to  sleep  in  one  of  these  berths  that  caused  a  young  carpenter  of 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  named  George  M.  Pullman  to  vow  that  he  could 
and  would  produce  a  better  sleeping  vehicle  for  the  comfort  of 
travelers.  Those  very  first  cars  seem  to  have  had  nothing  better 
than  plain  plank  shelves  for  berths. 

They  had  improved  somewhat  by  1860  when  an  English  trav¬ 
eler  whose  name  we  do  not  know  rode  over  the  Central,  and 
wrote  up  his  experience  anonymously  in  Dickens’s  magazine, 
All  the  Year  Round.  As  might  be  expected,  he  gives  us  the  best 
picture  we  have  of  an  American  sleeping  car  of  the  period.  He 
considered  the  “sanitary  arrangements”  of  our  passenger  cars  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  like  all  his  fellows,  was  delighted  with  our  baggage 
checking,  which  he  called  “one  of  the  best  institutions  in  America, 
and  one  which  it  will  be  to  our  infinite  loss  if  we  do  not  very 
soon  universally  adopt.”  On  the  platform  at  Albany,  he  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  a  lank  stranger  who  asked,  “Sleeping  car,  mister?  Go¬ 
ing  through,  mister?”  This  man,  who  proved  to  be  the  conductor 
—he  wore  no  uniform,  but  had  “conductor”  lettered  on  his  cap- 
pointed  out  the  desired  car  near  the  tail  of  the  train,  the  largest 
car  of  all,  painted  a  “sunflower  yellow”  with  the  words,  “Albany 
and  Buffalo  Sleeping  Car ”  in  red  letters  above  the  windows. 

There  was  a  sort  of  porter-brakeman,  whom  he  calls  the  “un¬ 
der-conductor,”  “a  great,  robust,  laughing  negro,  who  grinds  at 
the  brake  as  if  he  were  winding  up  a  giant’s  watch.”  (It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  he  saw  Negro  baggage-handlers  at  some  of 
the  larger  stations. )  Entering  the  car,  he  could  see  no  difference 
between  it  and  any  other  day  coach.  He  asked  the  conductor 
how  much  he  would  have  to  pay  for  a  bed,  to  which  the  reply 
was,  “Single-high,  twenty-five  cents,  yes,  sir.  Double-low,  half- 
dollar,  yes,  sir.”  He  paid  for  a  “single-high,”  without  knowing 
what  it  meant,  and  presently  they  were  off.  People  wandered 
through  the  car  at  will,  “for  the  restless  or  seeking  traveler  can 
walk  all  through  an  American  train.”  He  goes  on: 
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The  candy  boys  have  been  round  three  times,  the  negro  with 
the  water-can  twice,  the  lad  with  the  book-basket  once.  One 
hour  from  Albany  we  are  at  Hoffman’s;  twenty  minutes  more 
at  Amsterdam,  fifty  minutes  more  and  we  have  reached  Spraker’s 
—pure  Dutch  names  all.  .  .  .  Now,  as  we  are  between  Little 
Falls  and  Herkimer,  the  officer  of  the  sleeping-car  enters  and 
calls  out: 

“Now  then,  misters,  if  you  please,  get  up  from  your  seats  and 
allow  me  to  make  up  the  beds.” 

Two  by  two  we  rise,  and  with  trim  neatness  and  quick  hand, 
the  nimble  Yankee  turns  over  every  other  seat,  so  as  to  reverse 
the  back  and  make  two  seats  facing  the  other.  Nimbly  he 
shuts  the  windows  and  pulls  up  the  shutters,  leaving  for  ventilation 
the  strip  of  perforated  zinc  open  at  the  top  of  each.  Smartly 
he  strips  up  the  cushions  and  unfastens  from  beneath  each  seat 
a  cane-bottomed  frame,  there  secreted.  In  a  moment,  opening 
certain  rachet  holes  in  the  walls  of  the  carriage,  he  has  slided 
these  in  at  a  proper  height  above,  and  covered  each  with 
cushions  and  a  sleeping  rug. 

I  go  outside  on  the  balcony  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  when 
I  come  back,  the  whole  place  is  transformed.  No  longer  an 
aisle  of  double  seats  .  .  .  but  the  cabin  of  a  small  steamer,  with 
curtained  berths  and  closed  portholes. 

Several  passengers  had  already  turned  in  and  were  “snorting 
approval  of  themselves  and  of  sleep  as  an  institution  generally.” 
Others  were  struggling  to  pull  off  their  boots  and  stockings.  He 
found  that  he  had  paid  for  an  upper  berth,  so  climbed  to  it. 
“The  tray  was  narrow  and  high.  It  was  like  lying  on  one's  back 
on  a  narrow  plank  thrown  across  a  torrent.”  If  he  tried  lying  on 
either  side,  he  was  liable  to  lurch  out  at  a  curve,  into  the  lower 
berth  or  into  the  aisle.  The  lower  berths  were  twice  as  wide; 
he  tried  them  on  later  occasions  and  found  them  “singularly  com¬ 
fortable.”  In  fact,  he  said  he  had  more  room  in  one  of  them 
than  he  had  in  his  steamer  berth  crossing  the  Atlantic.  But  he 
didn’t  sleep  much  that  first  night;  “It  was  like  sleeping  on  a  run¬ 
away  horse,”  and  the  frequent  passing  to  and  fro  of  wandering 
passengers,  slamming  the  “fore-door”  and  the  “aft-door”  kept 
awakening  him: 

Then  the  stoppages,  the  clashing  of  the  bell  on  the  engine  at 
“Chittenango,”  “Manlius,”  “Canton,”  “Jordan,”  “Canaserago,” 
and  all  the  other  places  with  Indian,  classical  or  scriptural  names. 
Then,  if  I  peered  through  the  zinc  ventilator  into  the  outer 
darkness,  a  flying  scud  of  sparks  from  the  engine-funnel  did  not 


ON  AND  AFTER 

Sunday,  December  4th,  1853, 


Now  leaving  Canal  Street  at  5  P.M. 


Will  Leave  at  3.40  P.  M. 

FOR  ALBANY  AND  TROY, 

AND  THE]} 


JVow  leaving  •Albany  at  5 


Will  leave  at  3  o’clk..P.M. 

E.  FRENCH, 

Superin  tenden  t» 
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serve  to  divest  my  mind  of  all  chances  of  being  burnt.  There 
were  blazes  of  pine  torches  as  we  neared  a  station,  fresh  bell 
clamor  and  jumbling  sounds  of  baggage,  slamming  doors  and 
itinerant  conductors. 

And  at  long  last,  “came  the  dawn”  as  they  neared  Buffalo. 
Passengers  began  to  sit  up  and  don  their  shoes,  while  the  train- 
crew  dismantled  the  berths.  In  the  washing-room  at  the  end  of 
the  car  there  were  small  basins  and  a  little  water,  which  you  had 
to  pump  from  a  reservoir  into  the  basin.  There  was  also  one 
dirty  hair-brush  hanging  to  the  wall  by  a  chain,  giving  the  place 
“the  appearance  of  the  cell  of  a  dead  barber.”  The  English  trav¬ 
eler  felt  “tired,  flabby,  dusty,  grimy  and  low;”  but  he  hastens  to 
add  that 

The  second  time  I  took  a  railroad  sleeping  car,  I  really  did 
sleep,  and  the  third  time  I  slept  well.  So  much  for  habit;  and 
indeed,  to  commercial  men  and  men  bound  on  swift,  unpost- 
ponable  journeys,  these  sleeping  cars  are  a  great  comfort  and 
convenience;  tho’  in  Canada  (with  a  different  tempered  people) 
they  have  been  tried  and  failed. 

At  Buffalo, 

The  five  gongs  of  five  opposition  breakfast  places  bang  and 
thunder  for  our  custom;  five  niggers  at  once  cry: 

“This  way,  jebblemen,  for  the  brekfus!  Half-dollar  a  ?ed!” 

In  a  minute  I  am  seated  with  some  thirty  other  hungry  souls, 
stowing  away  white  piles  of  hominy,  pink  shavings  of  corned 
beef  and  bowls  of  stewed  oysters.  All  the  time  a  negro  boy 
waves  a  plume  brush  of  wild  turkey  feathers  over  my  head,  to 
keep  off  the  greedy  American  flies,  who  are  all  Republicans,  to  a 
fly.* 

So  much  for  the  early  sleepers.  There  was  much  wavering  in 
the  Hudson  River  board-room  over  the  question  of  Sunday  trains. 
Preachers  inveighed  against  them,  and  the  directors  were  pulled 
this  way  and  that.  On  October  14,  1851,  the  president  reported 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  a 
mail-and-passenger  train  would  run  on  Sunday,  once  each  way. 
In  the  following  May  they  even  put  on  a  local  train  up  to  Pough- 

*  The  Buffalo  Courier  in  1860  even  had  a  “Sleeping  Car  Correspondent,” 
who  was  supposed  to  cover  tirelessly  the  ground  between  Buffalo  and 
New  York,  gathering  news.  The  Genesee  Democrat  of  Batavia  sneered 
that  he  “is  known  to  be  the  pensioned  agent  of  the  Central  Railroad,”  or 
in  other  words,  just  a  puffer  (publicity  man). 
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keepsie  and  back  on  Sunday.  But  in  July,  ’53,  this  was  abolished, 
and  no  Sunday  trains  ran  save  to  carry  mails;  passengers  on  them 
were  sternly  forbidden.  Then  this  was  relaxed,  but  on  January 
24,  1856,  On  motion  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  it  was  Resolved,  That  as  far 
as  practicable,  all  Sunday  services  upon  Railroads  shall  be 
avoided.”  Therefore,  upon  agreement  with  the  New  York  Central 
and  New  York  &  Erie,  all  passenger  and  stock  trains  which  now 
start  on  the  Sabbath  shall  be  discontinued.” 

There  was  much  complaint  from  citizens  of  the  locomotives 
on  the  streets,  and  early  in  1852  the  engineers  were  forbidden  to 
run  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour  below  Sixty-first  Street.  But 
there  were  continued  charges  that  the  trains  ran  at 4  a  fierce  and 
rapid  rate,  and  in  the  following  year,  they  were  threatened  with 
a  complete  stoppage  of  service  below  Sixtieth  Street,  but  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  averting  this  disaster  by  promising  to  run  at  a  snail’s 
pace. 

The  Hudson  River  was  a  popular  road  and  did  much  business, 
but  at  too  low  rates  to  be  profitable.  It  had  been  predicted  in 
1848  that  it  might  carry  10,000  fares  a  year  in  each  direction  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Albany,  but  it  quickly  surpassed  that.  The 
passenger  receipts  were  $476,609  in  1851  and  $803,121  in  1852, 
and  continued  to  rise  steadily.  Freight  revenues  were  much  less, 
but  also  increasing.  The  American  Railroad  Journal  in  1853 
noted  a  rapid  development  in  population  along  the  line.  But  the 
diiectors  seemed  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  they  must  drive 
the  boats  off  the  river  or  be  driven  off  themselves.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  point-with  an  increasing  air  of  being  on  the  defensive 

to  the  greater  and  greater  volume  of  business,  but  there  were  no 
dividends. 

One  of  the  curious  episodes  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad’s 
early  history  was  its  war  with  James  Watson  Webb,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer ,  a  fire-eater 
who  was  ready  to  fight  anybody  without  even  the  drop  of  a  hat, 
which  may  be  the  reason  why  he  was  given  the  courtesy  titles  of 
"Colonel”  and  "General.”  Webb  claimed  that  Boorman  had 
promised,  as  consideration  for  a  right  of  way  across  a  corner  of 
the  Webb  domain  at  Beekmantown,  that  all  except  the  very  fast 
trains  would  stop  there  on  flag  for  the  "General,”  his  family  and 
friends,  and  also  that  the  company  would  build  a  pier  for  him 
and  throw  a  bridge  across  the  tracks  to  it.  Each  claim  the  com¬ 
pany  flatly  denied,  asserting  further  that  it  had  taken  only  a 
tenth  of  an  acre  of  the  Webb  property,  whose  value  it  figured  at 
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no  more  than  $12;  and  for  this,  it  didn’t  propose  to  haul  the  Webb 
family  free  of  charge  throughout  eternity. 

All  this  pro  and  con  was  of  course  spread  before  the  public  in 
newspaper  columns,  with  affidavits  and  what  not.  The  irascible 
Webb  threatened  to  tear  up  the  rails  where  they  crossed  his 
estate,  and  the  company  dared  him  to  try  it.  Webb  had  bashed 
a  man  over  the  head  with  his  cane  or  called  him  out  and  shot 
him— or  shot  at  him— for  less,  but  in  this  case  he  went  no  farther 
than  using  the  word  “liar.”  He  brought  up  the  case  of  William 
B.  Astor,  who  was  said  to  have  disliked  the  thought  of  seeing  the 
railroad  cross  his  estate  at  Rhinebeck.  Webb  asserted  that  Astor 
had  subscribed  for  $10,000  capital  stock  of  the  company  on  con¬ 
dition  that  it  pass  inland,  back  of  his  property.  Astor  refused  to 
talk  on  the  subject;  the  tracks  skirted  the  water  front  across  his 
acres,  the  storm  gradually  subsided,  and  the  trains  did  not  pause 
at  the  Webb  freehold. 

The  company  took  great  pains,  as  they  thought,  to  insure 
safety.  Watchmen  were  stationed  day  and  night  at  every  draw¬ 
bridge  and  road  crossing,  and  at  curves  in  the  mountain  section 
where  the  engineer  could  not  see  far  ahead.  These  men  were 
equipped  with  red  and  white  flags,  red  and  white-globed  lanterns, 
shovel,  crowbar,  spikes  and  spike-maul;  yet  in  spite  of  them,  an 
accident  occurred  on  December  14,  1851,  which  revealed  such 
amateurishness  in  operation  that  it  had  its  ludicrous  aspect. 

The  4  p.m.  train  out  of  New  York  that  day  was  stopped  by  the 
conductor  just  above  Croton  so  that  he  might  eject  two  passen¬ 
gers  who  would  not  pay  their  fares.  While  the  scuffle  with  these 
fellows  was  going  on,  an  empty  engine,  “deadheading”  up  the 
line,  came  whirling  around  a  curve,  crashed  into  the  rear  coach 
and  injured  several  passengers.  While  they  were  puttering  with 
this  mess,  they  somehow  got  word  back  to  the  5  o’clock  train 
following,  which  switched  over  to  the  other  tracks  and  stopped 
alongside  them  to  give  assistance.  But  for  some  reason,  perhaps 
inexperience,  this  train  sent  no  flagman  back,  and  the  5:30  Peeks- 
kill  accommodation— also  switched  to  the  west  track— came  along, 
ran  into  the  5  o’clock,  reduced  some  more  cars  to  kindling  and 
injured  many  more.  Probably  the  reasons  why  there  were  not 
some  fatalities  were,  first,  the  moderate  rate  of  speed  at  which 
they  ran,  and  second,  the  fact  that  many  passengers  were  out  of 
the  cars  of  the  stalled  trains,  looking  at  the  first  wreck.  The  di¬ 
rectors  relieved  their  feelings  by  firing  all  three  conductors. 

People  were  far  more  modest  in  their  claims  for  injuries  then 
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than  now.  Six  months  later,  eighteen  claims  resulting  from  this 
accident  had  been  settled,  at  a  cost  of  only  $4,167.25,  and  fifteen 
remained  to  be  settled.  President  Morgan  was  able  to  boast, 
however,  in  the  report  for  1852,  that  only  one  person  had  lost  his 
life  so  far,  and  he  was  improperly  on  the  platform  and  leaning 
beyond  the  car  when  crossing  a  drawbridge.” 

A  new  force  appeared  in  Hudson  River  affairs  in  1854  when 
Samuel  Sloan  (1817-1907),  Ulster-born  linen  merchant  of  New 
York  City,  entered  the  directorate.  Just  why  the  board  elected 
him  president  of  the  company  in  the  following  year  when  Morgan 
retired,  we  have  been  unable  to  fathom.  His  life  so  far— and  he 
was  then  thirty-eight— had  been  spent  in  the  mercantile  business, 
with  no  railroad  contacts  whatsoever,  and  his  election  appeared 
a  strange  one  when  there  were  other  directors  who  had  had  years 
of  experience  with  railroad  problems.  But  the  choice  seemed  to 
have  been  inspired.  It  turned  out  that  railroading  was  Samuel 
Sloans  metier;  he  became  one  of  the  great  figures  in  that  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  October,  1854,  the  directors  had  authorized  a  $2,000,000 
bond  issue,  but  had  put  only  $1,000,000  worth  on  the  market,  at 
20  percent  discount,  which  had  an  unpleasant  look.  The  com¬ 
mon  stock,  which  had  been  quoted  at  44  ( Harlaem  was  33  at  the 
time,  NYC,  90),  quickly  slumped  to  35,  and  when  Sloan  took 
over,  it  could  be  picked  up  for  17.  A  skillful  hand  at  the  helm 
was  certainly  needed.  The  directors  voted  the  new  president  a 
$5,000  yearly  salary,  and  he  set  out  to  justify  it  by  eliminating  a 
couple  of  Albany  trains  each  way— which  was  a  startler— but 
nevertheless  succeeded  in  increasing  the  gross  income  and  whit¬ 
tling  down  operating  expenses.  In  1858,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
panic  of  the  year  before  had  hit  them  amidships-the  stock  sank 
to  $3  a  share  late  in  '57,  and  went  begging  at  that— the  directors, 
who  could  be  good  spenders  when  they  took  a  notion,  raised  his 
salary  to  $7,500  and  in  ’62  to  $10,000.  That  last-named  raise 
was  undoubtedly  inspired  by  joy  over  the  fact  that  the  road  had 
just  found  itself  able  to  pay  its  first  dividend,  one  of  3  percent. 

For  another  decade  and  more  the  railroad  was  destined  to  feel 
keenly  the  lack  of  a  bridge  at  Albany.  When  the  various  rail¬ 
roads  centering  there  incorporated  a  company  in  1856  to  build  a 
bridge,  4,000  Albanians  signed  a  remonstrance  against  it;  valid 
proof— if  proof  were  needed— that  most  people  will  sign  almost 
any  sort  of  paper  that  is  shoved  under  their  noses  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  rapid-fire  sales  talk.  There  was  a  common  obses- 
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sion  in  those  days— it  caused  actual  war  at  Erie,  Pa.,  as  we  shall 
see— that  the  possible  financial  benefit  to  a  city’s  economy  caused 
by  delaying  traffic  that  passed  through  it  was  a  legitimate  aim. 
One  thing  and  another  delayed  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
until  the  remonstrants  were  reconciled. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  road,  Sloan  was  strengthening  its  posi¬ 
tion.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  bought  a  large  area  around 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Avenues,  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second 
Streets,  where  the  road  has  had  a  great  freight  yard  ever  since. 
A  freight  station  had  already  been  established  at  St.  Johns  Park, 
just  above  Chambers  Street,  and  in  1866,  as  we  shall  relate,  the 
company  bought  the  whole  park.  It  was  Sloan,  too,  who  revived 
the  “dumb  engine,”  in  probably  better  design,  to  take  the  long 
cars,  nicknamed  for  some  reason,  Dolly  Vardens,  downtown. 

When  trouble  with  the  Southern  States  threatened  in  1860, 
Sloan  christened  two  new  locomotives  Constitution  and  Union , 
and  when  Lincoln  came  via  Albany  and  New  York  on  his  way  to 
his  inauguration  in  the  following  year,  the  Constitution  drew  his 
train  from  East  Albany  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  Union  the  rest 
of  the  way,  with  Master  Mechanic  William  Buchanan  #  at  the 
throttle.  And  on  that  cold,  damp  April  night  when  the  martyred 
President’s  body  went  on  its  last  journey  back  to  Springfield  over 
the  same  route,  the  same  locomotives  drew  the  train,  while 
crowds  with  bared  heads  stood  or  knelt  at  every  station,  often  by 
the  weird  light  of  torches,  doing  belated  honor  to  the  man  whom 
America  was  at  last  beginning  dimly  to  appreciate  as  one  of  its 
greatest. 

The  year  1863  was  an  eventful  one  for  the  Hudson  River. 
During  the  Draft  Riots,  on  July  13,  the  day  when  the  Negro  or¬ 
phan  asylum  was  burned  and  the  Tribune  Building  attacked,  por¬ 
tions  of  both  the  Hudson  River  and  Harlaem  tracks  were  torn 
up.  Standing  in  the  Thirty-first  Street  yards  were  twelve  cars  of 
gunpowder  destined  for  the  Union  army.  That  the  mobs  should 
get  hold  of  it  was  a  possibility  too  awful  to  contemplate.  On 
order  by  wire,  an  extra  engine  came  down  hell-for-leather  from 
Poughkeepsie,  backing  all  the  way,  hooked  up  to  the  powder 
cars  and  started  northward.  Engineer  Patrick’s  orders  were  to 
get  out  of  town  as  fast  as  possible.  But  with  the  ineptitude 
which  it  took  the  early  railroads  a  long  time  to  shake  off,  a  sec¬ 
tion  gang  just  above  the  city  had  not  been  warned  of  the  emer- 

*  In  later  years  master  mechanic  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  and  builder  of  the  famous  engine  999. 
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gency  and  had  taken  a  rail  out  for  replacement  when  Patrick 
came  along.  He  whistled  frantically  for  brakes,  but  before  he 
could  stop,  the  engine  and  several  cars  were  on  the  ground. 
Fortunately,  old-fashioned  black  powder  was  not  apt  to  explode 
from  mere  jolting;  the  cars  were  re-railed  and  went  to  the  armies 
in  a  roundabout  way  via  Albany. 

In  1855,  when  the  stock  was  so  low,  an  editor  remarked  that 
anybody  with  half  a  million  or  maybe  even  a  quarter-million  in 
cash  could  probably  buy  the  whole  shebang.  Perhaps  Com¬ 
modore  Vanderbilt  recalled  that  remark  a  few  years  later  and 
regretted  that  he  had  not  been  wise  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity;  for  under  the  stimulus  of  the  war  and  Sloan  s 
good  management,  Hudson  River  shares  rose  steadily  until  they 
reached  and  passed  par.  In  1863  the  directors  were  feeling  so 
opulent  that  when  Mr.  Boorman  resigned  as  director,  they  or¬ 
dered  a  portrait  of  him  painted,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

Railroad  stocks  were  active  in  wartime,  for  most  of  the  com¬ 
panies  were -doing  well,  and  there  was  the  fascination  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  of  a  fluctuating  market  to  gamble  on.  In  January,  1859, 
you  could  buy  Harlaem  at  11  and  Erie  at  5M.  Within  three  days 
after  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  thirteen  of  the  leading 
stocks  dropped  by  an  average  of  20  percent;  Government  5  per¬ 
cent  bonds  receded  to  75,  and  6s  to  84.  Bonds  of  the  seceded 
states  fell  30  percent— and  only  30  at  the  moment,  which  mirrors 
Wall  Street’s  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  conflict.  But 
there  was  little  inclination  to  buy  anything.  First  Bull  Run  was 
another  stunner.  But  when  McClellan  began  to  move  up  the 
Peninsula  in  the  spring  of  ’62,  popular  confidence  in  that  showy 
general  brought  stocks  upward  again.  Still,  no  one  could  be  sure 
that  the  Government  would  weather  the  storm,  and  with  each 
victory  or  defeat  of  the  Union  armies,  gold  and  stocks— gold  in 
particular— went  up  or  down. 

Wall  Street  brokers  had  secret  sources  of  information  at  the 
front,  from  which  news  in  code  was  wired  to  them  before  the 
New  York  papers  got  it,  and  some  have  claimed,  even  before 
Washington  knew  what  was  going  on.  If  a  great  army  move¬ 
ment  was  impending,  some  such  message  as  “John  is  still  here,” 
went  to  Wall  Street.  If  a  Federal  defeat  was  in  the  making,  as 
when  on  that  August  afternoon  Pope  began  to  stagger  back  to¬ 
wards  Washington  under  the  hammer  strokes  of  Lee  and  Jackson 
at  Second  Bull  Run,  the  cryptic  message,  “Henry  is  worse”  went 
northward.  This  meant,  “Buy  gold,”  for  if  the  Government  were 
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going  to  fall,  gold  was  the  one  tangible  thing  that  a  man  could 
count  on  and  should  have  in  his  possession,  and  the  thing  to  do 
was  to  buy  it  before  the  other  fellows  heard  of  it  and  the  price 
shot  upward.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  tide  turned  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Antietam,  and  Lee’s  battered  forces  began  slowly 
to  withdraw  towards  the  Potomac,  from  somewhere  near  the 
scene  of  conflict,  a  flash  to  waiting  manipulators  in  New  York 
read,  "William  is  sitting  up  today;”  which  to  them  meant,  "Sell 
gold  before  the  news  leaks  out,  for  it  will  drop  tomorrow. 

Into  this  volcanic  atmosphere  had  come,  as  already  related, 
the  brothers,  Leonard  W.  and  Addison  G.  Jerome  of  Rochester, 
as  well  as  other  swashbuckling  figures,  such  as  John  M.  Tobin 
(whose  family,  pure  legend  says,  was  of  Norman  origin,  the  name 
originally  being  St.  Aubin),  a  former  gatekeeper  at  the  Staten 
Island  ferryhouse,  who  had  become  a  successful  market  operator 
and  an  ally  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt’s.  Leonard  Jerome,  the 
magnifico,  Churchill  ancestor,  newspaper  owner  and  horse  fancier, 
whose  name  endured  for  decades  in  the  Jerome  Park  racecourse 
which  he  founded  and  still  remains  in  the  main  avenue  which  led 
to  it,  whose  banquets  were  Roman  in  their  magnificence,  was  the 
cleverer  of  the  brothers,  usually  a  bull  in  stocks  and  an  unrelent¬ 
ing  feudist  with  old  Daniel  Drew.  At  the  Hudson  River  annual 
election  of  June  8,  1863,  the  two  Jeromes,  Tobin  and  William  R. 
Travers  came  on  the  board,  Tobin’s  appearance  being  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  Vanderbilt  held  some  shares. 

We  do  not  know  just  when  the  Commodore  began  buying 
Hudson  River,  but  as  both  he  and  Sloan  owned  stock  in  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  it  is  possible  that  Sloan  in¬ 
duced  him  to  become  interested  in  Hudson;  interested  only  in 
stock  ownership,  for  at  the  time  Harlaem,  which  he  controlled, 
was  his  hobby.  He  was  planning  to  double-track  it  and  extend 
it  from  Chatham  to  Albany.  Nevertheless,  by  the  summer  of  1863 
he  had  acquired  a  considerable  block  of  Hudson  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  wondering  what  to  do  with  two  parallel  and  rival  lines. 
And  just  then,  only  a  few  days  after  the  annual  meeting  men¬ 
tioned  above— it  was  around  June  20— a  crisis  arose. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  gone  for  a  sail  on  the  Hudson  to  relax  his 
mind  from  the  strain  of  a  corner  in  Harlaem  which  he  was  then 
negotiating.  When  his  boat  touched  at  the  Jersey  shore,  a  mes¬ 
senger  from  his  brokers’  office  who  had  been  trying  to  reach  him 
came  galloping  to  tell  him  that,  in  the  words  of  Henry  Clews,* 

*  Fifty  Years  in  Wall  Street,  1908. 
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A  wicked  and  unregenerate  clique  of  ‘bears’  had  conspired  to 
sell  Hudson  short,  and  that  it  was  declining  with  great  rapidity” 
under  their  hammering.  They  were  of  course  expecting  to  buy 
later— at  a  lower  figure— the  stock  they  were  selling  short,  and 
they  had  already  driven  the  price  down  from  140  to  123.  Van¬ 
derbilt  arose  and  shook  off  his  lethargy,”  in  the  turgid  words  of 
Clews,  as  a  lion  may  be  supposed  to  shake  the  dew  from  his 
mane”  before  he  leaps  upon  his  prey,  rushed  back  to  town,  and 
together  with  Tobin  and  Leonard  Jerome,  concocted  a  plan  to 
trap  the  short-sellers.  Clews  says  it  was  Vanderbilts  own  idea; 
one  which  Edmund  C.  Stedman  **  calls  “a  scheme  which  prob¬ 
ably  has  no  superior  in  the  records  of  speculative  ingenuity.” 
The  three  conspirators  gathered  up  stock  at  the  lowest  prices  they 
could  find,  and  then  the  Vanderbilt  brokers  approached  several 
of  the  bear  traders  and  asked  them  to  “turn”  Hudson;  that  is,  to 
buy  it  from  Vanderbilt  and  his  friends  and  sell  it  back  to  them 
at  slight  advances  on  buyers’  options  for  periods  ranging  from 
ten  to  thirty  days. 

The  bears  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  just  as  the  Commodore 
intended  they  should,  that  he  and  other  Hudson  supporters  were 
running  low  on  cash,  and  as  there  was  a  small  profit  promised  on 
the  buyers  option  sales,  they  gleefully  walked  into  the  trap  and 
agreed  to  deliver  thousands  of  shares  they  didn’t  own.  Very 
shortly  thereafter  a  favorable  report  of  the  company’s  condition 
was  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  up  went  the  stock.  On 
July  3  it  stood  at  155/2  and  the  bears  were  pale  around  the  gills. 
They  had  sold  some  50,000  shares,  whereas  there  were  only 
44,000  in  existence.  Options  began  to  mature,  and  they  found 
that  there  were  few  shares  to  be  bought,  and  those  at  grievously 
high  prices.  The  three  cornerers  were  calling  for  the  stock  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  and  the  bears  were  frantic. 

Pitying  them  in  their  extremity,  the  Commodore  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  lend  them  stock  to  fulfill  their  obligations— but  they 
paid  from  2  to  5  percent  a  day  for  the  loan,  and  15  percent  for  a 
ten-day  extension  of  an  option.  In  short,  he  flayed  them  coming 
and  going.  The  price  continued  to  rise;  on  July  9  it  reached  its 
peak,  180.  Some  of  the  bears  managed  to  hang  on  for  five  days 
longer,  and  then  settled  at  179.  The  Herald  declared  on  the  13th 
that  “Wall  Street  has  never  known  so  successful  a  comer.  The 
regular  bears  of  the  Board— the  men  who  have  been  accustomed 

*  In  his  fine  book,  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  (1905),  which  has 
been  a  valuable  source-book  for  the  present  writer. 
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to  ‘hammer’  other  men’s  property  as  a  playful  diversion— are 
suffering  severely.”  The  triumphant  trio  cleaned  up  a  small  for¬ 
tune,  selling  much  of  the  stock  while  it  was  still  at  high  figures. 
As  Clews  says,  “The  bulls  thus  saved  themselves  from  the  risk  of 
being  loaded  with  probably  the  whole  or  at  any  rate  the  greater 
part  of  the  capital  stock,  and  through  the  Commodore’s  able 
management  the  load  was  comparatively  light  at  the  end  of  the 
deal,  the  property  remaining  as  good  a  speculative  as  before, 
which  is  a  rare  exception  in  ‘corners.’  ” 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  three  avengers  held  stock 
control,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Vanderbilt  filed  articles  of  associa¬ 
tion  at  Albany  that  same  year,  incorporating  the  New  York  & 
Albany  Railroad  Company,  theoretically  to  skirt  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  just  where  the  West  Shore  Railroad  did  long 
afterward.  This  may  have  been  just  a  club  to  hold  over  the 
heads  of  Tobin  and  Jerome,  to  make  sure  that  they  remained 
loyal  to  him.  Whatever  the  reason,  Vanderbilt  did  nothing  with 
the  franchise. 

Here  the  Commodore’s  famous  son,  William  Henry  Vanderbilt, 
first  swims  into  our  ken,  and  the  story  is  worth  repeating.  Bill, 
the  eldest,  born  in  1821,  had  long  been  a  disappointment  to  his 
father.  In  boyhood  he  had  seemed  dull,  stodgy  and  ambitionless, 
a  mere  plodder.  On  the  small  salary  of  a  broker’s  clerk,  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  marrying  the  girl  of  his  choice,  Maria  Kissam,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  Brooklyn  clergyman,  which  his  father  considered  a  sense¬ 
less  proceeding.  Bill  let  his  employers  overwork  him  on  a  high 
stool  until  his  health  failed,  when  his  father  bought  70  acres  of 
none  too  good  land  on  Staten  Island  and  chucked  him  down 
there,  to  “root,  hog  or  die,”  as  a  popular  saying  of  the  age  had  it. 
Bill  studied  the  farm  and  decided  to  make  improvements  which 
would  cost,  he  believed,  about  $6,000.  Summoning  his  nerve,  he 
asked  his  father  to  lend  him  the  money  and  was  curtly  refused. 
He  then  went  to  a  bank,  borrowed  the  money  on  mortgage  and 
made  his  improvements.  The  Commodore  heard  of  the  move 
and  upbraided  him  furiously,  declaring  that  he  would  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him.  But  he  kept  his  ear  to  the  ground,  and 
when  he  heard  that  William  was  making  the  farm  pay,  the  old 
man  sent  him  a  check  for  $6,000,  to  clear  up  the  incumbrance. 
He  was  probably  moved  to  do  this  by  the  admiration  engendered 
when  William  outsmarted  him  on  a  deal  for  a  barge-load  of 
manure  for  the  farm  from  the  Harlaem  horse-car  stables.  Next, 
William  took  over  the  feeble  little  14-mile  railroad  which  ran  the 
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length  of  Staten  Island  and  made  it  profitable.  At  that,  his 
father  began  to  realize  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  the  boy,  and  at 
long  last,  when  he  was  in  his  forties,  William  H.  had  his  chance. 

But  before  he  was  finally  received  into  full  confidence,  the 
rather  tested  his  market  judgment  during  the  Hudson  corner, 
hinting  to  him  that  Hudson  was  a  good  stock  to  sell  short.  Wil¬ 
liam,  however,  wasn’t  such  a  ninny  as  to  swallow  that  without 
salt;  he  did  some  gumshoe  investigating,  and  found  out  what  was 
actually  going  on.  When  Hudson  had  passed  130  his  father 
asked  him  how  much  he  had  lost. 

I  went  in  at  110  on  10,000  shares,”  was  the  somewhat  cryptic 
reply.  That  ought  to  make  me  $260,000.”  Being  who  he  was, 
he  could  of  course  buy  the  stock  on  credit. 

Very  bad  luck,  William,  very  bad  luck  this  time,”  sympathized 
the  old  man,  hypocritically. 

But  I  bought,”  explained  William,  blandly.  “I  heard  that  was 
your  line,  and  so  concluded  that  you  meant  long  instead  of  short.” 

The  old  man  was  caught  flat-footed  and  could  think  of  no  re¬ 
tort.  But  he  evidently  decided  that  William  would  “do,”  and  he 
was  accordingly  taken  into  the  councils  of  Harlaem,  to  groom  him 
for  the  vice-presidency  in  the  following  year. 

Before  the  Hudson  River  election  of  1864  came  on,  Sloan  had 
decided  to  retire  from  the  presidency.  He  knew  that  with  Cor¬ 
nelius  Vandeibilt  as  majority  stockholder,  he  could  not  be  a  real 
executive.  “We  are  too  much  alike  to  work  together,”  he  told  the 
Commodore— who,  by  the  way,  had  offered  him  the  presidency 
of  the  Harlaem— and  the  latter  reluctantly  agreed.  So  Sloan 
went  away  to  become  first  a  director  and  then  president  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  a  post  which  he  held  for  more 
than  30  years,  following  that  with  the  chairmanship  of  its  board 
for  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  taking  time  off  at  intervals  to 
head  some  fifteen  other  companies,  including  three  which  were 
later  New  York  Central  subsidiaries — Michigan  Central,  Rome, 
Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  and  Fort  Wayne  &  Jackson. 

In  the  Hudson  election  of  1864,  John  M.  Tobin  was  made 
president,  while  three  new  directors,  all  Vanderbilt  men,  came  in 
—James  H.  Banker,  Horace  F.  Clark,  the  Commodore’s  son-in- 
law,  and  Augustus  Schell,  who  was  a  queer  combination— both 
Wall  Street  man  and  Tammany  politician;  in  fact,  in  1872  he  be¬ 
came  Grand  Sachem  of  the  Hall,  as  successor  to  Boss  Tweed. 
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ALL  this  time  Harlaem,  too,  had  been  having  its  ups  and 
downs— though  rather  more  downs  than  ups— and  in  le- 
A  A.  cent  months  its  comers,  too.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  not  only 
lent  it  money  in  its  extremity  in  1857,  when  its  stock  grovelled 
in  the  market  at  $3  a  share,  but  bought  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  $1,000,000  bond  issue  of  1858  which  the  directors  couldnt 
sell  at  par,  and  some  of  which  he  finally  took  at  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  He  was  made  a  director,  but  he  could  see  no  great 
promise  in  the  road,  and  rarely  attended  directors  meetings. 
Harlaem  was  considered  a  pretty  poor  prospect.  It  had  in  all  its 
nearly  thirty  years  of  existence  paid  only  13  percent  in  dividends, 
and  why  Vanderbilt  bought  those  bonds  is  not  clear  unless  the 
bargain  price  was  irresistible.  But  he  bought  no  more  stock, 
even  when  it  could  be  picked  up  for  a  few  pence. 

The  Civil  War  did  Harlaem  little  good,  save  that  the  general 
strengthening  of  the  market  brought  its  stock  up  in  1862  to  $9 
and  then  to  $12.  (Remember  that  its  par  value  was  and  always 
has  been  $50.)  Vanderbilt’s  name  was  so  potent  that  the  fact 
that  he  had  become  a  director  caused  some  others  to  pick  up 
little  blocks  of  the  stock,  while  yet  others  who  were  tempted  to 
sell  at  the  higher  prices  decided  to  stay  in. 

Horse-car  lines  in  the  city  were  more  profitable  than  Harlaem  s 
up-the-country  line  through  a  non-industrial  area,  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1862,  the  Harlaem’s  directors  applied  to  the  Council  for  the 
right  to  lay  rails  on  Broadway  from  Union  Square  to  the  Battery 
-this  under  their  charter,  of  April  6,  1832,  which  gave  them  the 
right  to  lay  track  on  any  streets  which  “the  Mayor,  Aldermen 
and  Commonalty  might  prescribe.”  That  move  brought  the  stock 
up  to  27.  But  when  smart  Wall  Street  brokers  heard  that  Com¬ 
modore  Vanderbilt  was  buying  Harlaem  stock  for  investment , 
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they  snickered  behind  their  hands  and  unloaded  what  shares  they 
could  get  on  him  at  higher  and  higher  prices.  But  when,  early 
in  63,  it  leaked  out  that  city  officials  and  councilmen  were  buy- 
ing  stock,  too,  small  wrinkles  of  uncertainty  began  to  appear  in 
the  wise  ones’  brows.  The  price  rose  to  par  and  then  to  60  in 
April,  but  editors  continued  to  warn  the  public  that  there  was  no 
leal  basis  for  the  advance,  for  Harlaem  was  the  flimsiest  of 
bubbles. 

But  late  in  April,  the  Council  granted  the  Broadway  franchise, 
and  Harlaem  stock  jumped  from  60  to  75  in  an  hour.  The  City 
Council  was  as  usual  corrupt,  and  Henry  Clews  took  it  for 
granted  that  biibery  had  been  used  in  getting  the  franchise;  it 
was  the  customary  thing.  But  there  was  also  the  lure  of  large 
profits  on  stock  owned  by  the  “City  Fathers.”  Mayor  Opdyke 
promptly  signed  the  measure,  and  on  the  same  day  hundreds  of 
laborers  began  tearing  up  the  Broadway  pavement  below  Four¬ 
teenth  Street. 

Simultaneously,  however,  a  group  of  speculators  headed  by  a 
former  bitter  antagonist  of  Vanderbilt  on  the  water,  one  George 
Law,  who  had  begun  as  a  day  laborer,  and  fought  and  chiseled 
his  way  to  power,  were  pushing  a  bill  through  the  Legislature- 
a  more  putrid  body,  if  possible,  than  the  New  York  City  govern¬ 
ment-granting  them,  in  flat  defiance  of  the  city’s  ordinances,  the 
Broadway  street  car  franchise.  The  Harlaem  had  tried  to  impede 
the  move  by  sending  Horace  Clark  to  Albany  as  lobbyist,  but 
Law-as  he  later  testified  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly-handed 
out  cash  and  orders  for  stock  in  such  quantities  to  the  members 
that  the  bill  was  passed. 

Before  Governor  Seymour  could  sign  it,  gangs  of  workmen, 
under  Law’s  telegraphed  orders,  began  ripping  up  the  pavement 
on  Broadway  farther  downtown,  and  an  injunction  was  served  on 
Mayor  Opdyke  in  an  effort  to  prevent  his  signing  the  Harlaem 
measure,  but  it  was  too  late.  Harlaem  directors  fled  from  the 
city  in  all  directions  to  avoid  injunction  measures,  but  a  process 
server  caught  one  of  them,  and  they  were  enjoined  from  further 
excavation. 

It  would  seem  that  Law  was  winning,  but  now  public  wrath 
boiled  over.  The  city  was  already  chafing,  as  it  has  done  ever 
since,  over  Albany  interference  in  its  home  rule.  Furthermore, 
Harlaem  had  contracted  to  pay  the  city  for  its  privilege-10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  gross  receipts  and  a  yearly  license  fee  of  $25  per  car 
-while  the  Law  franchise  gave  the  city  nothing.  Prominent 
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citizens  such  as  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  William  B.  Astor  and  Pierre 
Lorillard  wired  protests  to  Governor  Seymour,  who  was  under 
pressure  on  the  other  side  from  the  New  York  Central  and  from 
Peter  B.  Sweeny,  one  of  the  infamous  trio  later  known  as  the 
Tweed  Ring,  now  lobbying  for  Law.  Seymour,  who  seldom  did 
any  important  thinking  of  his  own,  was  in  a  quandary.  He 
consulted  Tilden,  and  upon  the  latter  s  advice,  vetoed  the  Law 

act. 

Harlaem  stock  had  taken  a  heavy  fall  at  the  time  of  Laws  in¬ 
junction,  but  the  Governor  s  hesitancy  in  signing  the  bill  checked 
the  decline.  When  news  of  the  veto  reached  the  Street,  Harlaem 
shot  up  to  100,  and  seers  who  had  been  calling  it  worthless  now 
admitted  that  "No  one  can  tell  what  the  grant  may  prove  worth, 
which  was  sound  truth,  though  not  in  the  sense  they  intended  it 

Days  of  excited  trading  followed,  and  when  the  company  had 
its  annual  election  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  the  stock  soared  to  116.  In  the  election,  it  was  revealed 
that  Vanderbilt  owned  8,801  shares,  while  son-in-law  Clark  had 
1,350.  Possibly  each  held  other  shares  under  brokers  names,  for 
that  was  a  practice  of  wealthy  men  even  then,  as  it  is  today.  In 
this  election,  Allen  Campbell,  who  had  been  president  for  six 
years,  retired  as  executive  and  as  director,  along  with  several 
others,  and  in  came  James  H.  Banker  and  Augustus  Schell,  both 
known  in  the  Street  as  being  of  "the  Vanderbilt  crowd."  Addison 
Jerome,  who  had  not  long  to  live,  was  another  new  one.  Drew 
continued  as  director,  but  Horace  Clark  displaced  him  as  head 
of  the  executive  and  finance  committee.  The  Commodore,  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  presidency,  specified  that  he  be  paid  no  salary  and 
that  the  vice-president— William  E.  Morris  was  elected  to  that 

post-be  the  working  executive. 

Drew  may  have  been  a  little  miffed  at  being  left  off  that  com¬ 
mittee,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  just  a  normal  reaction  of 
his  devious  nature  to  try  another  trick  when  he  believed  that  Har¬ 
laem  stock,  then  riding  so  high,  was  exceedingly  vulnerable. 
He  concocted  the  idea  and  broached  it  to  certain  city  politicians 
—Bill  Tweed  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief-of  having  the  Coun¬ 
cil  abrogate  the  Broadway  franchise,  and  thus  bring  Harlaem 
stock  down  with  a  crash,  those  in  the  secret  having  previously 
sold  it  short.  Treachery  to  his  own  company  didn’t  worry  Uncle 
Danl  for  a  moment;  he  had  no  morals,  anyhow,  even  if  he  did 
found  a  theological  seminary. 
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To  take  a  slice  out  of  em  would  be  “as  good  as  nuts  and 
cheese,”  to  use  two  of  Drew’s  own  favorite  sayings.  City  officials 
had  made  some  nice  profits  in  the  recent  rise,  and  being  without 
scruple  themselves,  they  welcomed  the  chance  to  pick  up  some 
more  easy  money.  During  the  first  three  weeks  of  June,  1863,  the 
Harlaem  quotation  slumped  from  1 00  to  80  as  the  short-selling 
plotters  pounded  the  market.  On  the  25th  the  Council  repealed 
the  Broadway  franchise,  and  simultaneously  an  injunction  was 
obtained  against  further  track-laying.  The  price  promptly  broke 
to  73. 

But  the  Commodore,  undaunted,  merely  uttered  one  of  his 
most  oft-repeated  rules  of  practice,  “I  bide  my  time.”  As  the 
Herald  said: 

The  President  of  the  Company,  Commodore  Vanderbilt, 
warned  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  folly  of  their  trick, 
and  predicted  that  they  would  lose  more  than  they  would  make 
by  it.  But  they  would  have  their  way,  and  Wall  Street  now 
knows  that  if  it  chooses  to  corner  Harlaem,  the  Aldermen  and 
Councilmen  and  their  sporting  friends  are  short  enough  of  the 
stock  to  insure  its  rising  to  125. 

The  prophecy  was  more  than  fulfilled.  The  Vanderbilt  coterie, 
having  plenty  of  cash,  bought  heavily,  and  in  one  day’s  frenzied 
trading,  took  over  thousands  of  shares,  bringing  the  price  up  to 
97.  But  they  did  not  stop  there.  Another  day’s  drive,  and  it 
touched  106.  The  shorts,  who  had  sold  50,000  shares,  were  run¬ 
ning  around  frenziedly,  trying  to  borrow  stock  for  later  delivery, 
“hoping  to  make  better  terms  hereafter  than  they  can  at  present.” 
Some  of  the  city  dads  would  probably  have  murdered  Drew  if 
they  had  had  a  convenient  opportunity.  But  he  was  having  his 
worries,  too.  The  Times  believed  that  the  equivalent  of  the 
entire  capital  of  Harlaem  had  changed  hands  in  two  days.  Its 
comment  is  worth  repeating: 

The  public  sympathies  are  wholly  with  Mr.  Vanderbilt  in 
this  transaction,  and  there  is  the  most  hearty  congratulation 
exchanged  on  the  Street  to-day  that  the  shameless  trick  and  fraud 
of  the  City  Councils  and  their  stock-jobbing  conspirators  have 
been  paid  off  with  compound  interest. 

On  June  30  the  councilmen,  caught  in  the  Commodore’s 
pincers,  reinstated  the  Broadway  franchise,  evidently  hoping 
thereby  to  win  mercy  at  his  hands.  But  they  mistook  their  man. 
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Harlaem  stock  sagged  at  the  news,  and  the  Herald  remarked  that 
it  might  seem  strange  to  outsiders  “that  Harlaem  should  rise  30 
per  cent  on  the  repeal  of  the  grant  and  fall  on  the  repeal  of  the 
repeal.  But  people  who  sold  the  stock  short  understand  the 
reason.”  Contrary  to  their  hopes,  however,  it  did  not  mean  that 
they  were  going  to  be  let  go  on  parole.  A  few  hastened  to  sell 
out  at  the  slightly  lowered  figure,  but  most  of  them  hung  on, 
hoping  for  still  lower  prices.  Instead,  the  Vanderbilt  clique 
continued  to  buy,  and  in  August  the  stock  reached  179.  There 
the  last  of  the  battered  shorts,  including  Drew  and  a  few  Aider- 
men,  covered  their  sales  and  emerged,  pretty  well  plucked.  The 
Commodore’s  vengeance  had  been  slaked,  and  in  September  he 
let  the  price  coast  down  to  115.  He  had  handled  his  first  big 
market  operation  with  a  skill  that  amazed  the  Street,  coming  out 
of  it  not  overloaded  with  Harlaem  stock,  but  virtually  in  control. 

But  the  Broadway  line  was  not  yet  in  the  clear.  Property 
owners  sought  injunctions  against  it,  and  the  influence  of  dis¬ 
gruntled  Councilmen  was  seen  in  the  action.  The  State  Supreme 
Court,  by  some  curious  reasoning,  decided  that  this  line  did  not 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  revised  charter  of  1832,  which 
empowered  the  company  to  extend  track  wherever  the  mayor 
and  Common  Council  gave  permission,  but  declared  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  Broadway  line  constituted  a  new  and  independent  opera¬ 
tion,  not  a  mere  extension.  This  meant  that  the  Harlaem  must 
go  to  Albany  for  a  new  franchise.  So  early  in  1864  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  to  that  effect,  and  Horace  Clark, 
Daniel  Drew— without  even  the  faintest  flush  on  his  wizened 
cheeks  at  the  memory  of  his  recent  skulduggery-and  three  other 
directors  went  up  to  push  it.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that 
Drew  was  planning  cozenage  with  the  state  legislators  precisely 
like  that  which  he  had  concocted  with  the  City  Council.  There 
were  plenty  of  venal  lawmakers  in  Albany  at  the  time,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  he  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  a  Senate  committee  to 
report  adversely  on  the  bill.  He  now  had  some  powerful  coad- 
juvancy— officials  of  the  New  York  Central,  who  would  have  liked 
to  buy  control  of  the  Harlaem  as  an  entrance  to  New  York  City, 
and  naturally  wanted  to  do  it  at  the  least  possible  cost,  and  a 
fellow-director,  Addison  Jerome,  who  had  just  dropped  $800,000 
in  an  attempted  corner  of  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana 
stock,  and  was  now  nervously  seeking  a  way  to  recoup. 

Senator  John  B.  Dutcher  fought  hard  to  bring  the  Harlaem  bill 
out  of  committee,  but  in  vain.  It  was  turned  down  on  March  25, 
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and  Harlaem  stock,  which  had  risen  to  145  on  prospect  of  the 
bills  passing,  dropped  with  a  crash  to  101.  Shorts— Drew  of 
course  among  them— were  selling  merrily  on  the  prospect  of  its 
skidding  still  lower.  But  once  more  the  indomitable  old  “lion” 
arose  in  his  wrath.  As  a  result  of  his  heavy  buying  in  the  first 
comer,  the  Commodore's  liquid  resources  were  not  great  enough 
for  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He  called  in  his  old  Staten  Island 
friend  Tobin,  already  with  him  in  Hudson  River,  who  had  been 
buying  Harlaem  with  the  hope  that  the  new  franchise  would  go 
through. 

John,  don  t  them  fellows  need  dressing  down?”  asked  Van¬ 
derbilt,  referring  to  the  state  “Solons.” 

They  certainly  did,  Tobin  agreed,  but  he  didn't  see  how  it 
could  be  brought  about,  as  the  miscreants  held  the  whip  hand. 
But  the  Commodore  thought  otherwise. 

“John,”  said  he,  “let’s  teach  'em  never  to  go  back  on  their  word 
again  as  long  as  they  draw  breath.  Let's  try  the  Harlaem  corner 
once  more.” 

He  outlined  his  new  buying  campaign.  Tobin  was  to  put  up 
a  million,  and  Leonard  Jerome,  whose  ideas  were  quite  different 
from  his  brother's,  was  brought  in,  giving  the  trio  about  $5,000,- 
000  to  play  with.  The  Vanderbilt  brokers  received  orders  to  buy, 
and  once  more  the  stock  began  climbing.  The  bears,  who  had 
believed  that  it  would  drop  to  75  or  lower,  were  still  confident, 
and  continued  to  sell  short.  There  appeared  to  be  no  sound  rea¬ 
son  why  the  stock  should  go  up  save  the  senseless  buying  of  the 
triumvirate,  but  rise  it  did,  and  when  it  passed  150  the  short- 
selling  legislators  began  to  lose  sleep.  Hoping  to  depress  the 
stock  by  watering,  a  bill  was  rushed  through  the  Assembly,  per¬ 
mitting  the  Harlaem  to  increase  its  capital  by  $3,000,000,  by  the 
conversion  of  bonds;  but  nobody,  either  comerers  or  cornered, 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  it.  Harlaem  continued  to  soar, 
and  adventurers  in  it  were  coining  money;  one  man,  on  a  margin 
of  $600,  made  $40,000  in  four  months.  Meanwhile,  the  unhappy 
bears  were  in  the  attitude  then  known  in  Wall  Street  as  “sitting 
on  their  shorts.”  By  the  end  of  April  the  stock  was  quoted  at 
235,  and  some  of  the  bears  were  getting  out  from  under  and 
taking  their  losses.  The  Vanderbilt  group  had  bought  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  entire  capital  stock  and  27,000  shares  more,  which 
the  wretched  shorts  had  no  chance  whatsoever  of  delivering. 
The  Commodore  was  in  high  feather. 
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“Put  it  up  to  a  thousand!”  he  cried.  “This  panel  game  is  being 
tried  too  often.” 

But  Jerome  had  more  regard  for  the  financial  district,  where 
he  expected  to  continue  making  his  living,  but  for  which  the 
Commodore  cared  little,  his  interest  being  primarily  in  railroads 
rather  than  in  stocks.  The  astute  Jerome  told  him  that  to  carry 
out  his  threat  “would  break  every  house  on  the  Street.” 

It  must  be  said  for  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  that  he  never  refused 
to  listen  to  sound  advice.  An  anonymous  circular  put  forth  about 
this  time  caused  him  to  hold  on  a  little  longer.  This  document 
charged  that  the  “Vanderbilt  crowd”  cared  nothing  for  practical 
railroading,  but  were  simply  bleeding  the  city  and  state,  “put¬ 
ting  the  stock  up  to  the  visionary  price  of  260  per  cent,  and  com¬ 
pelling  the  shorts  to  pay  this  ridiculous  price  to  obtain  their 
stock  to  deliver;”  that  they  had  ousted  some  of  the  ablest  of  the 
company’s  directors,  including  President  Campbell,  who  had 
saved  the  corporation  from  bankruptcy.  As  might  be  expected, 
this  manifesto  had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  anyone  save  to 
make  the  Commodore’s  face  a  little  more  stony.  On  a  day  late 
in  June  contracts  for  more  than  15,000  shares  matured,  and  the 
last  of  the  shorts  escaped  at  285.  Loud  were  the  wails  of  agony 
as  they  took  a  loss  of  more  than  a  million,  some  of  them  going 
into  bankruptcy.  For  years  afterward,  “Short  of  Harlaem”  was  a 
cant  phrase  in  the  Street,  meaning  any  sort  of  bad  luck. 

Here  Vanderbilt,  heeding  Jerome’s  advice,  rested  on  his  oars. 
His  anger  had  been  greatest  towards  the  venal  “statesmen”  at 
Albany.  “We  busted  the  whole  Legislature,”  he  exulted,  “and 
some  of  the  honorable  members  had  to  go  home  without  paying 
their  board  bills.”  His  revenge  had  indeed  been  terrific.  Oddly 
enough,  his  rage  at  Drew  was  much  less  virulent.  That  old 
rascal,  in  the  worst  plight  of  all,  facing  a  loss  of  $1,700,000,  went 
whining  to  the  Commodore,  with  tobacco  juice  dribbling  down 
his  chin  and  pleaded  that  an  old  river  pal  oughtn’ta  be  hard  on  a 
feller  that  was  jest  try  in’  to  git  along.  Vanderbilt,  probably  well 
aware  of  Drew’s  ability  to  wheedle  him,  turned  the  penitent  over 
to  Leonard  Jerome  and  Tobin,  who,  after  several  days  of  con¬ 
ference,  let  him  off  with  a  loss  of,  some  say  half  a  million,  some 
$700,000.  It  might  have  been  at  that  time  that  Dan’l  composed 
the  doggerel  often  attributed  to  him: 

He  that  sells  what  isn’t  his’n 

Must  buy  it  back  or  go  to  prison. 
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Which  was  in  reluctant  agreement  with  Vanderbilt’s  sound 
maxim,  Never  sell  what  you  haven’t  got.”  He  is  said  to  have 
netted  some  two  millions  in  cash  in  this  deal,  not  to  mention  the 
joy  of  administering  a  sound  flagellation  to  a  rabble  of  faithless 
politicians.  Harlaem  stock  did  not  appear  on  the  Exchange  again 
for  two  months  after  the  peak  of  the  corner,  and  its  next  sale,  in 
September,  was  at  65,  a  little  above  par.  The  tumult  and  the 
shouting  had  died,  and  the  hoped-for  Broadway  franchise  which 
had  caused  all  the  trouble  was  shelved  as  too  controversial  a 
measure  for  the  times. 

Drew  and  Addison  Jerome— another  heavy  loser  in  the  corner — 
retired  from  the  Harlaem  directorate  that  year,  and  a  few  months 
later  Jerome’s  overstrained  heart  ceased  beating.  Tobin  and 
Senator  John  B.  Dutcher,  who  had  fought  valiantly  but  vainly 
for  the  Broadway  franchise  at  Albany,  came  in  as  directors  in 
that  election  of  1864,  as  did  half  a  dozen  other  new  ones,  a  total 
of  eight  out  of  thirteen.  It  was  a  revolution.  In  the  balloting, 
Tobins  holding  was  revealed  as  actually  larger  than  Vanderbilt’s; 
he  voted  31,900  shares  to  the  Commodore’s  29,607.  A.  B.  Baylis, 
biggest  of  all,  held  31,993,  Horace  F.  Clark  5,700  and  Augustus 
Schell  3,400. 

That  summer  of  1864  saw  the  turning  point  in  Harlaem’s  career 
—from  rags  towards  riches— and  in  that  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
who,  at  the  age  of  44,  came  into  the  board  and  was  elected  vice- 
president.  During  the  previous  year  he  had  moved  his  wife  and 
eight  children  from  the  Staten  Island  farm  to  his  first  town  resi¬ 
dence,  2  West  38th  Street.*  And  during  the  next  fourteen  years, 
until  the  elder  Vanderbilt’s  death,  William  had  more  to  do  with 
the  upbuilding  of  the  New  York  Central  system  than  succeeding 
generations  have  been  wont  to  believe.  He  was  no  more  than 
a  superintendent  at  first,  attending  to  details  of  operation;  but 
slowly  his  power  grew,  and  his  father  came  to  rely  on  him  as  he 
had  been  doing  on  Horace  Clark.  The  time  came  when  he  found 
that  William  was  worth  a  dozen  Clarks. 

The  Commodore  now  had  two  New  York-Albany  lines  on  his 
hands,  and  though  he  favored  the  direct,  gradeless  Hudson  River 
as  the  better  of  the  two,  he  set  about  improving  the  Harlaem 
also— for  it  was  never  a  Vanderbilt  trait  to  let  a  railroad  run  down 

*  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  McK.  Twombly,  one 
of  the  daughters  who  came  up  from  the  farm,  a  little  girl  of  ten  at  the  time 
named  Florence  Adele,  is  still  alive,  aged  ninety-three,  as  this  is  written. 
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or  remain  ramshackle  after  it  was  taken  over.  New  rolling  stock 
and  rails  were  ordered  for  the  Harlaem,  and  plans  were  made  to 

double-track  it  throughout  its  length. 

But  the  Hudson  River  was  receiving  attention,  too,  in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  dividend  rate  was  put  up  to  7  percent  in 
1864,  and  in  the  following  year  to  8  percent.  In  65  the  earn¬ 
ings  were  near  four  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  road  was  being 
operated  at  a  cost  of  62/2  percent  of  income  (New  York  Central 
and  Harlaem  costs  were  much  higher ) ,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  was  being  steadily  improved.  Six-sevenths  of  the  mileage 
to  Albany  had  been  double-tracked  with  70-pound  iion  rail,  and 

steel,  recently  introduced,  began  to  be  used. 

The  New  York  Tribune  remarked  in  1865  that  “several  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  steel”  were  being  laid  in  the  up-track  south  of 
Manhattanville;”  also  that  five  ties  were  being  laid  in  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  four,  and  long  chairs,  extending  from  tie 
to  tie  at  the  rail-ends,  reduced  jolting  and  wear  and  tear.  The 
locomotives — seventy-five  roadsters  and  thiee  dummies  for  city 
work — were  being  converted  from  wood-  to  coal-burning.  To 
complete  the  picture,  the  stock  was  considered  gilt-edged,  and 

was  held  at  high  figures,  often  150  or  moie. 

But  both  to  the  Sloan  and  the  Vanderbilt  administrations,  the 
New  York  Central  had  been  a  most  unsatisfactory  connection,  a 
seasonal  pain  in  the  neck.  As  soon  as  the  river  below  Albany 
opened  in  the  spring,  the  Hudson  River  and  Harlaem  thereafter 
got  little  business  from  it.  The  Corning  administration  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  changing  the  markings,  “Carriage  by  railroad’-meaning 
all  the  way  to  New  York— put  on  freight  by  shippers  to  “P.  L. 
which  meant  People  s  Line  of  steamboats  from  Albany  to  New 
York.  The  Central,  secure  in  its  rich  midstate  industrial  field  and 
its  position  as  the  vital  link  between  New  England  and  the  West, 
not  to  mention  New  York,  was  arrogant.  With  the  passing  out  of 
Corning  in  1864  and  the  advent  of  Dean  Richmond  (1804-66) 
as  president,  its  self-confidence  became  a  little  more  genial,  but 
none  the  less  rocklike. 

Richmond  was  a  storied  character-a  burly  giant,  brusque  and 
determined  yet  kindly,  with  a  voice  like  the  Bull  of  Bashan  and 
an  ugly  countenance,  which  nevertheless,  could  wear  a  winning 
smile.  Vermont-born,  he  never  had  opportunity  for  an  educa¬ 
tion,  but  began  life  in  his  teens  as  a  salt  boiler  at  what  was  later 
Syracuse.  His  spelling  was  bad  and  his  penmanship  was  dread- 
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ful,*  but  he  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  business,  and  once  he  had 
got  a  start,  his  rise  was  rapid.  He  was  a  pioneer  believer  and 
investor  in  railroads,  risking  some  of  his  early  and  hard-earned 
cash  in  the  little  Tona wanda  Railroad,  and  later  was  president 
of  the  Buffalo  &  State  Line  Railroad.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  noted  shipping  magnates  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  his  third 
major  interest  was  politics.  He  had  long  been  Democratic  State 
Chairman,  and  Room  57  at  the  Delavan  House,  across  the  street 
from  the  Central  station  at  Albany,  was  known  all  over  the  state 
as  his  headquarters. 

As  V anderbilt  became  supreme  in  Hudson  River,  he  saw  in  the 
uncongenial,  summer-and-winter  tactics  of  Erastus  Corning  that 
he  would  never  have  a  satisfactory  outlet  to  the  West  unless  he 
had  something  to  say  about  the  affairs  of  New  York  Central.  The 
Central's  watered  capital  stock  being  about  $25,000,000,  it  was 
not  practicable  to  buy  control,  but  at  least  one  might  get  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  fingers  in  the  pie.  His  brokers  therefore  began  buying, 
and  by  1864,  owning  several  thousand  shares,  he  wielded  consid¬ 
erable  influence  in  the  NYC  election.  At  that  time  two  factions 
known  as  the  Corning  party  and  the  Olcutt  party  were  fighting 
for  control  in  the  Central  board.  Coming  and  Richmond  had  so 
far  been  unfriendly  to  Vanderbilt,  but  now,  fearing  that  he  might 
throw  his  weight  with  the  Olcutt  crowd,  they  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  him,  promising  the  Hudson  River  a  better  deal  on 
traffic  and  representation  for  the  Vanderbilt  interest  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  board.  With  this  understanding,  Coming  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  and  James  H.  Banker  became  one  of  the  Central  board. 

Tired  old  Corning  resigned  very  shortly,  however,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Richmond.  To  clinch  the  alliance  still  further, 
Richmond,  who  had  for  some  time  been  buying  Hudson  River 
stock,  became  a  director  in  that  corporation  when  one  of  the 
board  resigned,  while  Horace  Clark  was  added  to  the  directorate 
of  the  Central.  The  prospect  now  seemed  rosy  for  a  Brotherhood 
of  Man,  just  as  it  is  predicted  it  will  be  after  each  World  War; 
and  there  was  a  similarity,  too,  in  the  actual  outcome. 

The  bridging  of  the  Hudson  at  Albany  became  one  of  Rich- 

*  Most  of  his  letters  were  written  by  a  secretary  and  merely  signed  by 
him;  but  this  historian  has  seen  in  the  New  York  archives  some  letters 
written  entirely  in  his  own  hand,  and  can  testify  that  the  yams  about  their 
illegibility  are  somewhat  exaggerated.  His  script  is  bad,  but  not  as  difficult 
to  read  as  that  of  Horace  Greeley,  which  is  frequently  impossible. 
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moncTs  first  concerns.  Even  as  vice-president,  he  had  persuaded 
Corning  to  operate  both  through  passenger  and  freight  traffic 
over  the  bridge  at  Troy.  But  Albany  was  the  logical  place  to 
cross  the  Hudson,  and  though  the  steamboat  interests,  the  city 
of  Troy  and  even  some  people  in  Albany,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  fought  it  stubbornly- the  War  Department,  too,  didn  t 
care  much  for  the  idea— Richmond  was  determined  to  put  through 
the  project  for  which  a  company  had  been  incorporated  as  far 
back  as  1856.  There  had  been  acrimonious  debate,  in  and  out 
of  print,  injunctions  and  counter-injunctions.  Richmond  had 
fought  them  all  doggedly,  and  in  the  end,  he  won.  He  could  not 
get  private  subscriptions  of  stock  in  the  bridge  corporation,  so  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  three  railroads  using  the  structure— the 
Central,  one-half,  the  Hudson  River  and  Western  (soon  to  be 
called  Boston  &  Albany)  one-quarter  each;  which  explains  why 
the  New  York  Central  now  owns  three-quarters  of  the  stock. 

Construction  was  begun  in  1864  and  completed  early  in  1866. 
Albany  liked  the  affair  no  better  after  it  was  done  than  before, 
calling  it  a  blot  on  the  landscape.  It  had  nineteen  piers  and  was 
almost  a  letter  S,  a  part  of  the  curve  on  each  side  of  the  river 
being  in  the  bridge  itself.  What  irked  the  town  most  of  all  was 
that  it  was  a  cheap,  Howe-truss  affair  of  wood,  in  an  age  when 
iron  was  coming  largely  into  use  for  bridges.  The  railroad  com¬ 
panies  in  defense  claimed  that  it  was  merely  a  temporary  affair 
and  would  probably  be  replaced  within  three  years.  The  only 
part  of  the  bridge  that  was  admired  was  the  draw  span,  a  huge, 
revolving  affair  with  a  space  of  110  feet  on  each  side  of  its  cen¬ 
tral  pier  when  open,  so  that  two  steamboats,  if  they  chose,  could 
have  passed  through  each  opening  simultaneously. 

The  bridge  company  charged  tolls,  as  fixed  by  law,  including 
three  dollars  for  a  carload  of  cattle.  There  was  a  footwalk,  and 
even  decades  afterward,  pedestrians  were  being  assessed  two 
cents  for  crossing. 

With  the  completion  of  the  bridge— which  was  elaborately 
celebrated  on  Washingtons  Birthday,  1866,  with  Richmond, 
Chapin  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  and  two  Hudson  River  directors 
as  co-stars-Hudson  River  and  Boston  &  Albany  trains  began  op¬ 
erating  into  the  Albany  station,  and  the  Central  launched  its 
gorgeous  Red  Trains  between  New  York  and  Buffalo,  so  called 
because  the  cars  were  painted  crimson  instead  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  yellow.  These  trains  carried  the  improved  Wagner  sleep- 
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ing  cars,  whose  predecessors  had  begun  operating  on  the  Central 
in  1858,  as  described  in  Chapter  7.* 

The  Schenectady  Evening  Star  on  October  21,  1865,  remarked 
that  Mr.  Wagner,  superintendent  of  the  sleeping  cars  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  has  now  eight  elegant  sleeping  cars  on  the 
road.  Each  cost  eight  or  nine  thousand/’  He  had  now  reduced 
the  tiers  of  berths  to  two,  upper  and  lower,  and  made  them  more 
comfortable.  To  him  was  due  one  great  improvement  in  passen¬ 
ger  cars  of  all  sorts.  Travelers  in  the  old  flat-topped  cars  suffered 
terribly  from  bad  ventilation.  If  there  were  ventilators  along¬ 
side  the  sleeping  passenger,  the  inrush  of  cool  air  might  give  him 
a  cold  or  sparks  come  in  and  set  him  afire.  To  obviate  this, 
Wagner  in  1859  invented  the  monitor  or  clerestory  device,  a 
superimposed  roof  with  ventilators  in  its  sides,  which  was  suc¬ 
cessful  and  which  was  applied  to  all  types  of  passenger  cars  for 
generations  thereafter.  The  new  cars  for  the  Red  Trains  were 
said  by  some  gossips  to  have  cost  anywhere  from  $18,000  to  $24,- 
000  each.  News  writers  gazed  with  rapt  admiration  at  their  ceil¬ 
ings,  “highly  finished  in  green  and  gold  and  fresco,”  and  noted 
that  ‘At  either  end  are  convenient  saloons  and  costly  mirrors.” 
Of  course  they  did  not  mean  liquor  saloons. 

Meanwhile,  that  other  product  of  the  New  York  Central  coun¬ 
tryside,  George  M.  Pullman,  was  working  on  the  idea,  and  in 
1863  produced  his  first  sleeper,  the  Pioneer.  It  was  not  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  in  the  following  year  he  did  better.  He  thought  of 
gadgets  which  must  have  caused  Wagner  deep  chagrin  because 
he  didn’t  think  of  them  first— namely,  the  folding  upper  berth  and 
the  hinged  back  and  seat  cushions  for  the  lower  berths,  all  of 
which  made  the  porter’s  work  so  much  easier  nights  and  morn¬ 
ings.  Pullman  cars  came  into  wide  use  on  other  lines  than  the 
NYC,  while  Wagner’s  cars  ran  all  the  way  from  New  York  to 
Cincinnati  via  Cleveland.  In  1870,  Wagner  contracted  with 
Pullman  for  the  use  of  his  upper  berth  and  seat  contrivances, 
with  the  understanding  that  Wagner  could  use  them  only  on  the 

*  John  Webster  Wagner  (1817-82)  was  bom  at  Palatine  Bridge  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  of  German  stock  from  the  Rhine  Palatinate  which  settled 
large  areas  in  that  vicinity,  coming  first  about  1720.  Webster  Wagner 
became  station  agent  at  Palatine  Bridge  for  the  Utica  &  Schenectady  Rail¬ 
road  in  1843.  He  was  instrumental  in  having  the  first  baggage  car  con¬ 
verted  into  a  sleeper,  and  then  organized  the  New  York  Central  Sleeping 
Car  Company,  which  by  1860  had  built  four  of  the  three-tier-berth  sleepers 
at  a  cost  of  about  $3,200  each.  He  was  killed  in  one  of  his  own  cars  in  a 
wreck  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  January  13,  1882. 


An  illustrated  weekly  artist’s  idea  of  a  New  York  Central  sleeping  car  in  the  1860’s 
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New  York  Central  lines;  but  as  those  lines  soon  began  reaching 
out  towards  Chicago,  his  field  was  not  as  limited  as  it  sounds. 

The  building  of  the  bridge  at  Albany  meant  that  the  railroad 
station  must  be  moved  half  a  mile  to  northward,  which  would 
put  the  Delavan  House  s  nose  out  of  joint.  But  as  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  Union  remarked,  “Several  years  must  elapse  before  the  new 
depot  will  be  finished.  There  must  first  be  laid  a  foundation  of 
solid  stone  liom  five  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  present  level,  and 
thus  the  floor  will  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  bridge,  which  now 
crosses  the  street  on  a  trestle.”  But  it  was  found  in  1868  that  the 
tracks  were  not  quite  high  enough  yet  when,  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day, 
an  ice  jam  in  the  river  backed  water  over  both  the  Central  and 
Hudson  River  rails  for  a  day  or  two. 

Albany  did  not  like  the  new  depot,  either.  Not  many  years 
later,  a  new  bridge,  an  iron  one  this  time,  was  under  way  a  half 
mile  to  southward,  where  the  passenger  bridge  is  today,  though 
necessarily  with  the  sharp  curves  at  each  end,  much  like  the 
upper  one.  It  was  opened  in  1872,  and  then  the  station  was 
moved  back  to  the  old  site,  and  the  older  bridge  was  used  for 
freight  traffic.  Both  bridges  were  later  replaced  by  steel  struc- 
tuies.  After  the  opening  of  the  Castleton  Cutoff,  ten  miles  below 
the  city,  in  1920,  all  through  freight  went  that  way,  leaving  the 
north  bridge  at  Albany  to  be  used,  as  it  is  now,  for  local  freight 
and  those  fast  passenger  trains  too  snooty  to  stop  at  Albany. 
The  Delavan  House  was  burned  in  1893  and  on  its  site  the 
present  Albany  station  was  built.  On  the  second  floor  is  the 
Board  Room,  with  portraits  of  the  Commodore  and  Erastus  Corn¬ 
ing  on  the  walls,  where  the  annual  meetings  of  the  great  corpora¬ 
tion  are  still  held. 

Richmond  was  a  busy  man  during  the  six  months  that  followed 
the  bridge  opening.  He  now  had  the  entire  NYC  line,  with  the 
exception  of  about  15  miles  near  Rochester,  double-tracked  with 
the  heaviest  rail  obtainable,  and  was  beginning  to  lay  steel.  He 
had  for  years  fought  valiantly  to  obtain  abrogation  by  the  state 
of  the  two-cent  fare  limit  imposed  upon  the  Central  when  it  was 
incorporated  in  1853.  As  the  New  Yorl c  Tribune  pointed  out, 
“The  expense  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  road  has  more 
than  trebled  since  the  restriction  was  imposed;  this  increase  in 
the  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  and  in  the  amount  of  taxes,  hav¬ 
ing  arisen  from  causes  over  which  the  company  have  no  control, 
and  for  which  they  are  in  no  wise  responsible.”  But  the  prevail¬ 
ing  knavish  regime  at  Albany  blocked  all  of  Richmond’s  efforts. 
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His  actions  and  tiiose  of  others  around  1866  are  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  rationally  at  the  present  day.  Despite  the  agreement  with 
Vanderbilt,  the  Central  did  not  send  much  freight  down  over 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad  after  the  river  opened  up  in  the 
spring.  Richmond  was  not  generally  regarded  as  a  perfidious 
man.  He  had  much  on  his  mind  at  the  time,  including  politics, 
and  his  health  was  evidently  beginning  to  fail,  though  no  one 
dreamed  that  his  death  was  so  near. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  action  of  Commodore  Vanderbilts  is 
equally  inexplicable.  That  perpetual  mischief-maker,  Daniel 
Drew,  had  been  instrumental  in  promoting  a  typical  nuisance 
road,  the  Saratoga  &  Hudson  River  (the  name  is  sometimes  used 
in  reverse),  from  Schenectady  down  to  Athens  on  the  river,  thirty 
miles  below  Albany  (it  is  a  part  of  the  West  Shore  track  now). 
Drew  had  inveigled  his  friend  Vanderbilt  into  putting  up  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  necessary  funds,  an  unexplainable  indiscretion  which 
the  Commodore  later  ruefully  called  “the  most  foolish  of  my 
life.”  Drew,  who  took  another  quarter  of  the  stock,  became 
president,  but  there  was  some  New  York  Central  money  in  the 
pot,  too;  and  the  idea  seemed  to  be  that  two  of  the  People’s  Line 
boats,  the  Drew  and  the  St.  John ,  would  make  Athens  their 
northern  terminus  instead  of  Albany,  the  thought  being  that  the 
river  might  be  open  that  far  up  most  of  the  winter,  and  Central 
freight  could  go  down  to  New  York  that  way.  It  was  therefore 
a  frank  rival  of  tire  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  just  why  any  of 
the  Commodore’s  money  went  into  it  is  a  mystery  deeper  than 
Who  killed  Whom  at  Mayerling.  But  the  arrangement  lasted 
only  a  few  weeks.  Albany  was  the  natural  terminal  for  the  boats, 
and  for  lack  of  business  the  Athens  port  was  presently  given  up, 
while  the  line  leading  down  to  it  became  known  to  history  as  the 
White  Elephant  Railroad. 

For  three  or  four  years  past,  the  destiny  of  the  Central  had 
slowly  been  moving  towards  a  climax.  Its  president,  Dean  Rich¬ 
mond,  had  been  a  lifelong  Democrat,  but  he  did  some  of  his  own 
thinking,  and  with  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  he  saw  the  need  of  a 
new  alignment.  Early  in  1866,  he  was  promoting  a  National 
Union  Party,  designed  to  unite  the  better  type  of  Democrats  with 
conservative  Republicans  behind  Andrew  Johnson,  in  opposition 
to  the  “radical”  Republicans  like  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  were 
determined  upon  unmerciful  punishment  of  the  beaten  South. 
Had  Richmond  lived  to  carry  out  his  aims,  some  of  the  horrors 
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of  the  Reconstruction  period  might  have  been  averted.  But  in 
the  early  summer  of  that  year,  his  health  declined  noticeably. 

With  the  aid  of  the  great  Albany  editor,  Thurlow  Weed,  he 
organized  a  National  Union  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  August; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in  his  hotel  room  a  great  deal  of 
the  time,  and  without  him  the  convention  was  not  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  On  Saturday  night,  the  seventeenth,  he  returned  to  New 
York  in  company  with  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  another  friend.  On 
Sunday  he  went  to  Mr.  T  Aden’s  residence  in  Gramercy  Park, 
where  he  fell  ill  and  died  eight  days  later,  shocking  the  railroad 
world.  He  was  buried  up  at  Batavia,  on  the  old  Tonawanda 
Railroad,  which  had  been  his  first  investment  in  railroad  stocks, 
and  the  entire  population  of  the  little  town,  together  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  from  the  surrounding  country,  followed  him  on 
foot  to  the  grave.  With  his  death,  his  National  Union  movement 
fell  apart. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  would  have  been  the 
course  of  events  had  Richmond  lived  a  few  years  longer.  Pie  was 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Hudson,  but  so  determined  a  char¬ 
acter  would  not  have  endured  seeing  Vanderbilt  move  in  and 
take  control  of  the  New  York  Central.  The  clash  between  these 
two  giants,  if  they  had  actually  locked  horns,  would  have  been 
epic;  it  would  have  shaken  tire  earth  of  New  York  state.  But 
such  conjecturing  is  idle  now.  In  the  emergency,  Richard  M. 
Blatchford,  vice-president,  was  made  acting  president  of  the 
Central,  and  it  was  with  a  less  adamantine  administration  that 
the  Vanderbilts  negotiated  in  behalf  of  the  Hudson  River  a  new 
freight  rate  treaty. 

By  mere  considerations  of  mileage,  the  NYC  should  have  had  a 
flat  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  between  New  York  and  Buffalo  and 
the  Hudson  River  one-third.  But  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  who 
was  the  Hudson  representative  at  this  conference,  pointed  out 
that  there  were  other  considerations.  His  road  had  to  maintain 
enough  equipment  the  year  around  to  take  care  during  the  brief 
winter  season  of  the  flood  of  additional  traffic  which  the  Central 
then  poured  upon  it,  but  which  during  the  rest  of  the  year  was 
handed  over  to  the  boats  below  Albany.  Vanderbilt’s  words  had 
a  suspicion  of  a  threat  in  them  when  he  said  that  the  HRR 
should  be  paid  a  bonus  for  maintenance  of  this  equipment  which 
had  to  lie  idle  the  better  part  of  the  year.  How  much  of  a 
bonus?  asked  the  conferees,  to  which  William  replied,  $100,000 
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a  year.  His  father,  it  may  be  interjected  here,  had  wanted  to 
ask  more,  but  William,  the  wiser  head  of  the  two,  had  set  a 
figure  which  he  thought  would  be  accepted  and  would  not  again 
upset  amicable  relations. 

And  there  was  another  matter.  Railroads  were  learning  some¬ 
thing  about  accounting,  and  the  Hudson  had  found  that  yard  and 
terminal  expenses  were  heavier  than  anybody  had  dreamed  of  in 
earlier  days.  Not  to  mention  the  warehousing,  often  it  cost  more 
to  get  a  car  from  Thirty-first  Street  down  to  Chambers  Street 
than  from  Albany  to  Thirty-first  Street.  The  Central  ought  to 
pay  a  share  of  this  terminal  expense,  said  Vanderbilt— an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  has  since  become  standard  railroad  practice.  The 
NYC  men  boggled  at  this,  but  agreed  to  pay  the  $100,000  bonus. 
The  Commodore,  probably  chagrined  at  their  easy  acquiescence 
and  convinced  that  he  could  have  gotten  more,  later  claimed  the 
Central  “took  advantage  of  my  son  at  a  moment  when  he  was  off 
his  guard”— which  was  ridiculous,  of  course. 

But  that  interim  regime  in  Central  did  not  last  long.  With  the 
death  of  Richmond  a  new  force  appeared  in  its  affairs— a  group 
headed  by  William  G.  Fargo,  the  ex-freight  agent,  now  a  wealthy 
man  as  the  result  of  his  holdings  in  the  American  Express  Com¬ 
pany  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company.  With  him  were  two  promi¬ 
nent  Wall  Street  operators,  Henry  Keep  and  Legrand  Lockwood. 
Keep  had  been  president  of  the  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern 
Indiana  when  Addison  Jerome  tried  to  corner  the  stock,  and 
had  practically  ruined  Jerome  by  inflation  of  the  stock  issue. 
This  group  bought  shares  in  quantity  and  soon  had  Vanderbilt 
outvoted.  In  the  December  election,  Lockwood  voted  on  his 
own  or  by  proxy,  46,000  shares,  Keep  35,000  and  the  American 
Express  Company  (Fargo  appearing  only  in  a  minor  capacity) 
40,000.  In  all,  they  controlled  175,000  votes,  a  considerable  ma¬ 
jority.  Keep  was  elected  president  and  Fargo  vice-president, 
and  the  two  Vanderbilt  representatives  were  laughingly  tossed  off 
the  board.  Moreover,  the  very  first  act  of  the  new  directorate 
was  the  rescinding  of  the  agreement  to  pay  the  Hudson  that 
$100,000  annual  bonus.  Little  did  the  triumphant  faction  dream 
of  the  power  of  the  lightning  they  were  defying. 

Again  the  Commodore’s  favorite  maxim,  “I  bide  my  time,” 
sustained  him.  He  did  not  bring  suit  to  enforce  the  contract,  as 
some  would  have  done.  He  knew  a  trick  worth  ten  of  that. 
As  he  testified  later,  he  had  little  confidence  in  the  law.  He 
knew  that  zero  hour  for  the  other  fellows  was  at  hand,  and 
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if  they  had  not  been  so  drunk  with  new-found  power,  they  would 
have  known  it,  too.  By  the  way,  he  had  sold  the  6,000  shares  of 
Central  stock  which  he  had  bought  at  one  time  and  another. 

Hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  Central  election  came  a  great  snow¬ 
storm,  ending  December  28,  which  tied  rail  traffic  in  eastern  New 
York  into  the  worst  knot  it  had  ever  known.  Eight  trains  were 
lying  stalled  at  West  Albany  that  morning;  some  passengers 
plodded  through  the  snowdrifts  from  there  into  the  city.  Some 
aboard  the  trains  hadn  t  eaten  since  leaving  Syracuse  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  before.  Six  locomotives  tried  to  pull  two 
passenger  cars  up  to  West  Albany,  but  couldn’t  make  it  up  that 
steep  grade.  Three  trains  on  the  Hudson  River  were  reported 
lying  a  mile  below  Greenbush,  and  others  were  scattered  all  the 
way  from  there  to  Poughkeepsie. 

But  that  was  as  naught  compared  with  the  tie-up  which  a 
white-haired  old  gentleman  in  New  York  was  planning.  The 
river  froze,  and  the  Central  graciously  began  giving  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  some  ousiness.  On  January  14  the  Commodore 
struck,  and  his  stioke  was  a  thunderbolt.  It  appeared  as  a  notice 
in  the  newspapers : 


Jan.  14,  1867. 

The  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  give  notice  that  the 
arrangements  heretofore  existing  between  this  company  and  the 
New  Yoik  Central  Railroad  Company  having  been  terminated 
by  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company, 
this  company  will  after  Thurs.,  the  17th  of  Jan.  inst.  only  sell 
tickets  and  check  baggage  over  their  own  road  and  will  only 
recognize  tickets  sold  at  their  own  offices  and  by  their  own 
agents.  Passengers  will  after  that  date  be  ticketed  and  baggage 
checked  to  and  from  Greenbush  or  East  Albany,  the  terminus 
of  the  road.  The  same  rule  will  be  observed  as  to  freight. 

C.  Vanderbilt,  President. 

By  the  above  notice  passengers  will  observe  that  the  ERIE 
RAILWAY  is  the  only  route  by  which  they  can  reach  NEW 
YORK  from  Buffalo  and  without  CHANGE  of  coaches  or  RE¬ 
CHECKING  of  baggage. 

Simultaneously,  official  notice  was  sent  to  the  NYC  that  by 
action  of  their  directors,  the  Hudson  and  Harlaem  would  ter¬ 
minate  all  freight  and  passenger  traffic  at  East  Albany.  The  new 
bridge  stood  unused  by  any  trains  save  those  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany.  The  Central  was  thrown  on  its  beam-ends,  while  the 
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cries  of  passengers  and  shippers  rose  to  the  heavens.  With  the 
river  frozen  hard,  ferries  could  not  run,  and  another  snowstorm 
added  to  the  miseries  of  New  York-to-Western  travelers,  who  had 
to  trudge  across  the  river  through  the  icy  blast  and  get  their  bag¬ 
gage  across  the  best  way  they  could,  if  at  all.  Editors  wrote  with 
white-hot  pens  of  these  mad  rivalries  of  railroad  kings,  with  the 
helpless  public  trampled  underfoot.  The  New  York  Legislature 
ordered  its  Railroad  Committee  to  investigate  the  affair,  and  bills 
were  introduced  with  intent  to  make  such  jams  impossible  in 
future.  The  Central  tried  to  establish  a  New  York  connection  by 
way  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  Stockbridge,  the  Housatonic  Rail¬ 
road,  New  Haven  and  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  but  it  was  a  long 
detour  and  the  New  England  roads  were  not  very  cooperative. 

The  legislative  investigation  was  soon  under  way.  William  H. 
Vanderbilt,  to  whom  railroads  were  feminine,  impressed  the  com¬ 
mittee  favorably  as  a  witness.  Said  he: 

The  position  the  Hudson  River  road  occupies  is  this:  she  has 
an  equipment  of  82  engines,  with  cars  and  material  enough  to 
do  all  the  business  the  Central  road  can  give  us.  She  has  an 
equipment  to  do  a  business  to  2,000  tons  a  day  if  she  can  get 
it.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  asks  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  to  maintain  that  equipment  to  do  their  business  for  90 
days  in  a  year  and  to  leave  it  standing  during  the  remaining 
nine  months  in  the  year  when  the  navigation  is  open. 

He  described  the  efforts  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  agreement,  and 
reminded  the  committee  that  the  breaking  of  relations  had  not 
been  made  a  springboard  for  stock  speculation.  Asked  whether 
his  father  owned  a  majority  of  the  stock  in  Hudson  and  Harlaem, 
he  replied  that  he  could  not  speak  with  accuracy,  but  “he  does 
not  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  He  may  possibly  own  one- 
half  of  the  Harlaem  Railroad.”  He  thought  the  Commodore  held 
about  17,000  of  the  Hudson’s  69,000  shares. 

“He  owns  a  controlling  interest?”  persisted  the  questioner. 
“Yes,  if  17,000  is  a  controlling  interest  in  69,000  shares,”  re¬ 
torted  Vanderbilt,  and  added  honestly,  “He  may  have  other 
shares  not  standing  in  his  name.” 

Horace  F.  Clark  told  the  committee  of  Keep’s  grudge  at  the 
Commodore  because  the  latter  had  opposed  the  leasing  of  the 
Saratoga  &  Hudson  River  to  the  Central.  He  said  Keep  had  told 
Banker  that  “he  would  have  revenge  against  Mr.  Vanderbilt  if  it 
cost  him  half  he  was  worth.” 
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E.  D.  Worcester,  New  York  Central  secretary,  startled  the 
committee  and  the  public  by  revealing  that  during  Richmond's 
brief  presidency,  Vanderbilt  had  offered  to  lease  the  Hudson 
River  to  the  Central  at  10  percent  annually  and  the  Harlaem  at 
8  percent,  assuring  Richmond  of  his  support  of  the  latter's  presi¬ 
dency  as  long  as  he  wanted  it.  The  offer  was  rejected.  Worces¬ 
ter  also  claimed  that  the  monthly  settlement  of  accounts  be¬ 
tween  the  two  roads  usually  showed  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
Central,  which  that  company  found  mighty  hard  to  collect  from 
the  Hudson.  This  may  have  been  intended  as  an  offset  to  the 
long-standing  claim  of  the  Hudson  for  rental  charges  on  a  dozen 
locomotives  lent  to  the  Central  a  few  years  ago  at  $50  a  day,  in¬ 
cluding  the  crews,  which  bill  was  still  unsettled. 

The  Commodore,  brought  to  the  stand,  said  he  had  sold  his 
Central  stock  and  didn't  vote  in  the  last  election  because  he  didn't 
want  any  interest  in  a  property  “owned  by  such  a  set  of  men.” 
He  said  that  Keep  had  boasted  to  him,  “We  can  live  without  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad;  we  don't  want  the  Hudson  River  Rail¬ 
road.”  Asked  whether  the  people  did  not  have  rights  as  well  as 
himself  and  the  New  York  Central,  he  replied, 

“I  have  always  served  the  public  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
Why?  Because,  like  every  other  man,  it  is  my  interest  to  do  so, 
and  to  put  them  to  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible.  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  who  would  go  further  to  serve 
the  public  than  I.” 

“Did  you  not  know  that  the  law  provides  a  remedy  for  all 
wrongs,  and  that  railroad  corporations  have  no  right  to  take  the 
redress  of  their  own  wrongs  into  their  own  hands,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  public?” 

“The  law,  as  I  view  it,  goes  too  slow  for  me  when  I  have  the 
remedy  in  my  own  hands.” 

“Could  not  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  enforce  their  claim  for 
the  $100,000  through  the  courts  of  the  law?” 

“They  might;  I  will  not  give  an  opinion  on  that  point.  I  stated 
a  while  ago  that  I,  for  one,  will  never  go  to  a  court  of  law  when 
I've  got  the  power  in  my  own  hands  to  see  myself  right.  Let  the 
other  parties  go  to  law  if  they  want,  but  by  God,  I  think  I  know 
what  the  law  is;  I  have  had  enough  of  it.” 

“Would  you  recommend  all  other  citizens  to  pursue  the  same 
course?” 

“I  would  recommend  them  all  to  pursue  the  course  I  pursue. 
What  is  it?  To  do  nothing  wrong;  to  pursue  a  straightforward, 
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direct  course  and  deal  with  everybody  else  as  you  would  like  to 
have  them  deal  with  you.” 

Historians  think  that  it  is  from  these  remarks  that  certain  none- 
too-careful  journalists  distilled  and  elaborated  the  sentiment  pop¬ 
ularly  attributed  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  “Law!  What  do  I  care 
about  law?  Hain’t  I  got  the  power?”  One  can  find  no  valid  nor 
respectable  testimony  to  the  effect  that  anybody  ever  heard  him 
say  such  a  thing,  and  it  remains  as  apocryphal  as  General  For¬ 
rest’s  alleged,  “Git  thar  fustest  with  the  mostest.”  Without  claim¬ 
ing  saintliness— which  would  be  absurd— for  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt,  and  discounting  his  affirmed  allegiance  to  the  Golden  Rule 
by  several  percent,  one  sees  in  his  testimony  here  a  distrust  of  the 
law’s  inefficiency  and  its  ail  too  frequent  chicane  which  is  and  has 
been  shared  by  millions  of  other  citizens. 

The  hearing  was  in  its  third  day  when  the  New  York  Central 
superintendent  handed  the  chairman  a  telegram.  The  Central, 
whose  through  business  between  East  and  West  was  its  most  im¬ 
portant  item  of  income,  whose  competition  with  the  Erie  and 
Pennsylvania  its  greatest  threat,  was  in  no  position  to  hold  out 
long  against  irresistible  force.  The  telegram  was  signed  W.H.V. 
and  it  read: 

Satisfactory  arrangements  having  been  made  between  Hudson 
River  and  Central  roads,  the  trains  will  connect  as  usual.  The 
night  train  will  go  through  tonight. 

That  was  all.  It  meant  that  a  humbled  New  York  Central  man¬ 
agement  had  surrendered  unconditionally.  And  so,  relations 
were  resumed.  The  Legislature  proceeded  to  pass  a  bill  forbid¬ 
ding  railroads  to  revoke  through  ticketing  and  baggage-checking 
arrangements,  but  little  did  Vanderbilt  care.  He  knew  that  he 
had  won  a  victory  far  greater  than  was  apparent  on  the  face  of  it. 
The  proud  New  York  Central  Railroad  was  now,  as  it  were,  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  The  Keep-Fargo  clique  had  lost  face  with 
its  stockholders  which  it  could  never  recover.*  Vanderbilt  saw 
the  pathway  into  the  future  clearly  before  him,  and  he  proceeded 
to  step  out  on  it.  He  bought  back  far  more  than  the  6,000  shares 
of  Central  which  he  had  sold.  On  July  4,  1867,  the  Albany  Argus 
editorialized: 

The  Vanderbilt  interest,  it  is  said,  is  steadily  absorbing  large 
amounts  of  stock,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  control  of  the  line. 
Indeed,  a  league  of  companies  (if  not  a  positive  consolidation) 
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reaching  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  including  the  Central  and 
its  two  debouchees,  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Harlem,  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  speculation.  It  is  needed.  The  idea  is  based  on  the 
necessity  of  counteracting  the  consolidation  of  the  lines  from  the 
West  through  Pennsylvania. 

Late  that  summer,  one  of  those  periodic  rate  wars  broke  out, 
with  the  Central,  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  as  contestants.  That 
was  the  precipitate  which  clarified  the  situation  in  the  minds  of 
the  leading  stockholders.  They  saw  that  the  Central  alone  could 
never  compete  with  those  longer  lines  already  based  on  Eastern 
seaports;  it  must  have  effective  coordination  with  rails  which 
carried  it  right  into  New  York  City.  On  November  12,  1867,  a 
remarkable  letter  was  written  to  “C.  Vanderbilt,  Esq.”  It  read: 

The  undersigned  stockholders  of  the  New  York  Central  Com¬ 
pany  are  satisfied  that  a  change  of  administration  of  the  company 
and  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  management  of  its  affairs 
would  result  in  larger  dividends  to  the  stockholders  and  greatly 
promote  the  interest  of  the  public.  They  therefore  request  that 
you  will  receive  their  proxies  for  the  coming  election  and  select 
such  a  Board  of  Directors  as  shall  seem  to  you  to  be  entitled  to 
their  confidence. 

They  hope  that  such  an  organization  will  be  effected  as  shall 
secure  to  the  company  the  aid  of  your  great  and  acknowledged 
abilities. 

This  was  signed  by  Edward  Cunard,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Jr.,  and 
others,  “representing  over  thirteen  millions  of  stock.”  The  Com¬ 
modore’s  reply  was  written  without  hesitation.  Thanking  the 
writers  for  their  confidence,  he  agreed  to  accept  the  proxies,  “and 
I  will  vote  upon  them  as  I  shall  vote  upon  my  own  stock.” 

Here  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered.  Vanderbilt  did  not  force  his 
way  back  into  New  York  Central;  he  was  invited  in  by  a  bloc  of 
shareholders  representing  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  capital  who 
had  observed  that  when  he  took  hold  of  a  railroad,  he  cleaned  it 
up,  eliminated  graft,  and  somehow  had  the  knack  of  spending 
money  to  improve  it  beyond  all  recognition  and  yet  making  it 
pay. 

At  the  annual  election  that  December,  the  old  master  himself 
was  present  in  the  character  of  the  New  Broom,  and  he  certainly 
swept  clean.  He  dropped  a  ballot  into  the  box  representing  $18,- 
000,000  in  stock,  and  as  the  Central’s  total  capital  then  was  $28,- 
537,000,  this  represented  a  decided  majority.  The  Keep-Fargo 
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crowd  were  routed;  it  was  Waterloo  for  them,  after  one  year  of 
rule.  Vanderbilt  bought  most  of  Keep’s  stock,  and  that  gentle¬ 
man  retired  from  the  East  to  play  with  the  Chicago  &  North¬ 
western.  The  new  board  was  a  picture  of  revolution.  Only  one 
old  member,  H.  H.  Baxter,  remained.  The  Commodore  himself 
was  elected  president,  his  son-in-law  and  long-time  shipping  as¬ 
sociate,  Daniel  Torrance,  became  vice-president,  while  among 
other  new  directors  were  Son  William,  Son-in-law  Clark,  William 
A.  Kissam,  another  in-law,  James  H.  Banker  and  Augustus  Schell, 
all  of  the  Commodore’s  personal  following,  plus  Chester  W. 
Chapin  of  Springfield,  head  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  and  one  of 
the  Commodore’s  chief  counselors,  Amasa  Stone,  Jr.,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  president  of  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Ashtabula,  and 
James  F.  Joy  of  Detroit,  president  of  the  Michigan  Central.  Here 
the  prediction  of  the  Argus  five  months  before  is  seen  on  the  way 
to  fulfillment.  Both  north  and  south  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Central 
was  reaching  out  fingers  towards  Chicago. 


Tke  Knotting  of  Three  Strands 


PRESIDENT  VANDERBILT  and  those  nearest  to  him  in 
habits  of  thought  composed  the  New  York  Central's  new 
executive  committee.  It  was  a  tightly  governed  concern. 
The  Herald,  with  surprising  moderation— and  yet,  not  so  surpris¬ 
ing,  for  Bennett  was  growing  old  and  mellow— admitted  that 
while  the  control  of  three  railroads  by  one  man  might  have  “the 
look  of  monopoly,”  it  could  be,  after  all,  not  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interest.  Wall  Street  thought  well  of  Vanderbilt  control, 
for  NYC  stock  rose  to  118,  while  Hudson  and  Harlaem  also 
strengthened.  The  American  Express  Company  was  forced  to 
accept  a  new  and  not  quite  so  favorable  express  contract,  and  the 
free  passes  which  its  directors  had  been  junketing  around  on 
were  revoked.  The  Commodore,  in  a  letter  to  Fargo,  expressed 
horror  at  the  Central’s  pass  system,  which  had  so  long  “disgraced 
its  administration  and  defrauded  its  stockholders.”  But  after 
that  moral  lesson,  he  turned  right  around  and  issued  passes  to  the 
state  legislators.  You  couldn't  afford  to  slight  the  politicians! 

Characteristic  Vanderbilt  policy  was  soon  manifest  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral.  Money  was  spent  freely  but  wisely  for  improvements,  and 
the  dividend  rate  was  presently  raised  from  6  to  8  percent.  Tor¬ 
rance  and  William  H.  attended  to  most  of  the  details  of  opera¬ 
tion,  though  legend  has  it  that  it  was  the  Old  Man  himself  who,  to 
the  sorrow  of  railroaders,  decreed  the  banishment  from  locomo¬ 
tives  of  the  gay  colors  and  the  brass  ornaments  which  engine 
crews  spent  so  much  time  in  polishing.  Locomotives  thereafter 
were  to  be  plain  black  and  steel.  As  the  story  comes  down  to  us, 
Torrance,  who  carried  out  the  order,  even  had  the  bells  painted 
black.  Railroad  men  called  the  sombre  machines  “Black  Crooks”, 
the  shocking  extravaganza  of  that  name  having  recently  made  a 
terrific  hit  in  New  York.  But  later  the  order  was  relaxed  a  little, 
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and  when  they  named  a  new  locomotive  Commodore  Vanderbilt , 
with  his  portrait  painted  on  each  side  of  the  headlight,  he  was 
willing  to  let  that  one  be  as  gay  and  brassy  as  they  liked. 

A  valid  traffic  agreement  between  the  Central  and  the  Hudson 
was  of  course  promptly  arranged,  and  the  golden  era  of  steam¬ 
boating  on  the  Hudson  River  was  over.  Incidentally,  early  in 
1867,  the  Commodore  owned  22,800  shares  of  Hudson,  out  of 
69,687  outstanding.  That  year  the  capitalization  was  doubled. 
To  win  stockholder  support  for  the  inflation,  they  were  permitted 
to  buy  shares  of  the  new  issue  at  half  price;  the  rest  was  sold  to 
the  public  at  par.  The  cash  was  considered  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  double-tracking  the  line,  supply  new  equipment  and  retire 
some  bonded  indebtedness.  One  item  of  additional  equipment 
needed  was  a  big  freight  terminal  building  in  lower  New  York, 
and  this  job  Mr.  Vanderbilt  himself  handled.  From  Trinity 
Parish  and  other  property  owners  he  purchased  for  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  March,  1867,  a  considerable  area  along  Hudson  Street,  a 
few  blocks  north  of  the  passenger  station  in  the  St.  Johns  Park 
section,  once  a  fashionable  residence  district,  but  then  fading. 
There  a  huge  three-story  building  was  erected,  freight  cars  being 
loaded  and  unloaded  in  the  lower  story,  while  the  two  upper 
floors  were  a  warehouse. 

Friends  and  adulators  of  the  magnate  decided  to  make  the  big 
building  a  memorial  to  him,  and  so  engaged  a  sculptor  of  con¬ 
temporary  prominence  to  design  a  large  pediment  for  the  facade, 
more  than  150  feet  long  and  31  feet  high  at  its  central  apex, 
where  it  culminated  in  a  giantesque  statue  of  Vanderbilt  in  a  fur- 
lined  overcoat,  that  being  the  swankiest  thing  a  sculptor  could 
think  of  in  those  days.  South  of  this  figure  was  a  design  repre¬ 
senting  sea  transportation,  north  of  it  railroads.  Greeley  in  the 
Tribune  lamented  that  the  statue  failed  “to  do  justice  to  that 
physiognomy,  one  of  the  finest  in  America,  which  has  never  yet 
been  rendered  worthily  by  any  photograph,  bronze  or  picture 
that  we  have  seen.”  But  a  prominent  attorney,  George  T.  Strong, 
wrote  in  his  diary: 

Have  inspected  the  grand  $800,000  Vanderbilt  bronze.  It’s 
a  “mixellaneous  biling”  of  cog-wheels,  steamships,  primeval 
forests,  anchors,  locomotives,  periaugas  ( “pettyaugers,”  we  called 
them  when  I  was  a  boy),  R.  R.  trains,  wild  ducks  (or  possibly 
seagulls)  &  squatter  shanties,  with  a  colossal  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
looming  up  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos,  &  beaming  benignantly 
down  on  Hudson  Street,  like  a  Pater  Patriae-draped  in  a  dressing 
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gown  or  overcoat,  the  folds  whereof  are  most  wooden.  As  a 

work  of  art,  it  is  bestial. 

I 

The  unveiling  of  this  chef  d’oeuvre  in  November,  1869,  was  a 
great  ceremony,  at  which  Tammany  Mayor  A.  Oakey  Hall  made 
the  principal  address,  whilst  among  the  dignitaries  present  were 
two  admirals  and  an  honorary  committee  of  citizens  which  in¬ 
cluded  three  noted  editors  ( sometimes  and  variously  best  friends 
and  severest  critics),  Greeley,  Bennett  and  Weed,  and  believe  it 
or  not,  Uncle  Dan’l  Drew,  almost  fresh  from  his  latest  treachery 
to  Vanderbilt  in  the  Erie  imbroglio,  but  ready  to  be  on  anybody’s 
side  at  a  moment’s  notice,  if  it  served  his  purpose.  The  mayor 
apostrophized  the  statue:  "Stand  there,  familiar  image  of  an  hon¬ 
ored  man!  Stand  there  and  breast  the  storms  or  glitter  in  the 
sunshine  of  coming  centuries.  .  .  .  Stand  there  and  tell  those 
whose  industry  has  been  crowned  by  wealth  that  the  honors  of 
life  and  the  praise  of  future  generations  follow  those  and  those 
only,  who  make  the  world  better  for  their  living  in  it.” 

Bennett  was  not  in  agreement  with  the  mayor  in  the  order  to 
"Stand  there.”  It  was  his  opinion  that  “So  costly  and  splendid  a 
monument  should  not  be  doomed  to  concealment  where  few  will 
see  it.”  He  insisted  that  this  “tribute  to  a  famous  exponent  of 
the  untiring  industry,  the  boundless  enterprise  and  the  incalcul¬ 
able  wealth  of  the  New  World,”  this  "well-merited  memorial  to 
a  single  individual,”  should  stand  in  Central  Park  as  encourage¬ 
ment  to  millions  of  others,  a  symbol  of  New  World  opportunity. 

However,  the  statue  remained  on  the  freight-house  for  sixty 
years— until  1929,  a  few  years  before  the  St.  Johns  Park  building 
was  demolished,  when  it  was  removed  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
present  Grand  Central  Terminal.  The  pediment  was  destroyed. 

Hudson  River  stock  was  increased  by  $2,100,000  more  in  1868, 
which  was  sold  to  the  stockholders  at  par,  the  cash  being  used  to 
redeem  bonds  maturing  in  the  following  two  years.  Vanderbilt 
now  owned  46,400  shares.  But  the  8  percent  dividend  rate  was 
maintained,  and  even  critics,  if  they  were  honest,  had  to  admit 
that  nearly  all  the  new  stock  represented  an  investment  and  en¬ 
hancement  in  the  value  of  the  property. 

Chronologically,  the  Commodore’s  adventure  in  Erie,  though 
not  a  vital  part  of  our  story,  must  be  glanced  at  here.  After  he 
became  head  of  the  New  York  Central,  he  sought  to  end  the  rate¬ 
cutting  hostilities  between  Central,  Erie  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
last-named  was  agreeable,  but  the  Erie  was  recalcitrant,  wanting 
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too  large  a  share  of  the  profits,  and  Vanderbilt,  much  annoyed, 
decided,  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  by  taking  it  over.  In  this  he 
reckoned  without  the  genius  of  two  newcomers  to  Wall  Street, 
Jay  Gould  and  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  who,  in  alliance  with  none  other 
than  Daniel  Drew,  now  dominated  the  Erie.  When  Vanderbilt 
tried  to  comer  Erie,  these  three  worthies  simply  printed  and 
threw  on  the  market  millions  of  counterfeit  stock,  and  when  New 
York  became  too  hot  for  them  as  a  result,  all  fled  to  New  Jersey. 
Vanderbilt  was  unused  to  that  sort  of  strategy,  and  the  courts 
were  too  corrupt  to  depend  on  for  relief. 

Presently  the  conspirators’  agents  were  in  Albany,  asking  the 
Legislature  for  a  law  that  would  legalize  their  acts.  Gould  him¬ 
self  ventured  up  there  with  a  trunk  said  to  be  full  of  $1,000  bills, 
and  though  under  technical  arrest,  negotiated  actively  with  the 
lawmakers.  The  New  York  Herald  remarked  that  “the  Drew 
party  were  willing  to  spend  $2,000,000  to  secure  the  success  of 
the  measure,”  which  was  “a  godsend  to  the  hungry  legislators  and 
lobbymen,  who  have  had  up  to  this  time  such  a  beggarly  session 
that  their  board  bills  and  whiskey  bills  are  all  in  arrears.”  Van¬ 
derbilt  sent  a  flock  of  agents  to  Albany,  including  Clark  and  a 
young  lawyer  named  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  comes  into  the  Central  picture;  but  they  found  themselves 
so  outclassed  that  the  old  man  decided  to  withdraw  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  bill.  When,  says  Adams,  news  of  this,  “as  of  some 
great  public  disaster,  spread  panic  and  terror  through  hotel  and 
corridor,”  it  is  asserted  that  the  asking  price  of  votes  dropped  in 
a  few  minutes  from  $5,000  to  $100.  The  bill  passed,  and  Vander¬ 
bilt,  after  losing  somewhere  between  one  and  two  millions,  gave 
up  for  all  time  the  notion  of  controlling  Erie. 

The  New  York  Central  picture  was  more  dubious  than  the 
Hudson  s.  The  Commodore  decided  that  that  road  possessed  a 
potential  dividend-paying  power  far  beyond  that  which  it  had 
shown,  and  that  with  improved  facilities,  it  would  manifest  that 
power;  wherefore,  he  proposed  to  swell  its  capital  stock  by  no 
less  than  80  percent.  He  pondered  the  matter  for  months,  dis¬ 
cussed  its  legal  aspects  with  that  shrewd  lawyer,  Horace  Clark, 
and  then  took  it  up  with  a  few  of  the  leading  stockholders.  Most 
of  these,  after  they  had  recovered  their  breath,  bowed  to  his 
superior  skill  as  a  railroad  financier,  and  agreed  to  back  him. 
But  he  knew  that  there  would  be  those  who  would  fight  the  move 
vigorously. 

For  that  reason,  he  called  the  directors  together  in  a  secret  meet- 
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ing  at  Clark’s  home,  10  East  Twenty-second  Street,  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  December  19,  1868— a  Saturday  night,  so  that  no  injunc¬ 
tion  could  be  issued  to  interfere  with  his  plan  until  he  had  it  well 
under  way.  At  that  meeting  resolutions  were  passed,  declaring 
that  Whereas  the  company  had  already  expended  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  of  its  road  moneys  equal  in  value  to  80  per¬ 
cent  of  its  capital  stock,  and  whereas  the  stockholders  of  the 
company  were  entitled  to  evidence  of  such  expenditure  and  to 
reimbursement  at  some  future  period,  now  therefore  it  was  or¬ 
dered  that  scrip  be  issued  to  the  stockholders,  entitling  them  to 
company  stock  to  the  amount  of  80  percent  of  their  holdings. 

Mr.  Chapin,  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  a  man  for  whose  judg¬ 
ment  Vanderbilt  always  had  a  profound  respect,  was  one  of  the 
directors  who  was  startled  by  the  proposition. 

“Commodore,  this  is  a  pretty  large  scheme,”  said  he.  “I  doubt 
that  you  can  continue  to  pay  8  percent  dividend  on  the  increased 
capital.” 

“How  much  can  we  pay?”  asked  Vanderbilt. 

Chapin  pondered.  “Perhaps  6  percent,”  he  guessed. 

“Well,”  die  Commodore  flashed  back,  “that  ought  to  be  enough 
for  any  investor  who  obtains  his  capital  as  easy  as  this.” 

The  scrip  certificates  were  already  prepared,  and  Treasurer 
E.  D.  Worcester  and  others  worked  most  of  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday,  getting  them  parcelled  out.  On  Monday  morning  the 
Union  Trust  Company  began  sending  them  to  shareholders. 
Worcester  admitted  that  he  had  been  routed  out  of  bed  at  3 
o’clock  that  morning  to  be  served  with  “something,”  in  reality  an 
injunction,  which  he  ignored  on  the  ground  that  not  he,  but  the 
Union  Trust  was  issuing  the  certificates.  Central,  then  above  par, 
had  been  wabbling  on  the  Exchange,  the  Gould-Fisk-Erie  gang 
trying  to  hammer  it  by  selling  short.  On  Saturday  it  closed  at 
134.  Monday  morning,  oddly  enough,  news  of  the  melon-cut¬ 
ting  caused  it  to  open  at  162  and  steady  later  at  153— evidence  of 
the  profound  faith  of  the  market  that  Vanderbilt  could  make 
good  on  any  boost  he  chose  to  make.  And  this  despite  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  some  commentators  that  the  Central  had  thrown  ethics  to 
the  winds  and  embarked  on  the  primrose  path  of  inflation.  A 
conservative  financial  journal  called  the  coup  “A  bold  deception 
upon  the  public.” 

A  group  of  shorts  had  persuaded  a  stockholder  to  bring  suit  to 
prevent  the  new  issue,  and  early  in  January  a  hearing  was  held 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  in  which  Vanderbilt,  Clark  and 
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Schell,  among  others,  were  called  as  witnesses.  The  Commo¬ 
dore’s  testimony,  as  might  be  expected,  tended  to  show  his  con¬ 
fidence,  amounting  to  certainty,  that  the  Central  would  justify 
that  inflation.  He  declared  that  if  any  other  man  was  running 
a  railroad  for  nine  or  ten  millions,  and  he  couldnt  take  it  over 
and  run  it  just  as  well  for  eight,  he  would  quit.  He  added  that 
in  his  steamship  experience,  he  found  that  he  could  operate  a 
boat  alongside  another  man  and  do  it  as  well  as  the  other  chap 
for  20  percent  less.  Asked  about  the  Harlaem,  he  said  it  was  too 
small  at  the  moment  to  stand  any  such  stock  dividend  as  the  Cen¬ 
tral,  but  it  might  have  a  similar  experience  later  on.  “I  use  the 
Harlaem,”  said  he,  boldly,  “just  as  though  it  all  belonged  to  me, 
and  that  is  the  way  I  shall  control  every  other  road  as  long  as  I 
control  any— as  though  it  all  belonged  to  me.” 

The  court  ruled  that  the  New  York  Central  had  the  right  to 
issue  the  scrip,  but  could  not  pay  dividends  on  it,  and  suggested 
that  the  Legislature  might  remedy  the  situation  by  approving  the 
conversion  of  scrip  into  stock.  A  bill  was  accordingly  introduced 
at  Albany,  and  many  persons  expected  that  wholesale  bribery 
would  be  used  to  put  it  through.  But  Vanderbilt  was  too  wise 
for  that.  He  knew  that  many  of  the  legislators  had,  like  other 
folk,  become  followers  of  the  Vanderbilt  star,  and  had  bought 
Central  shares  in  the  belief  that  there  would  be  a  rise  in  them 
when  the  bill  passed.  The  Herald  said  it  was  well  known  that 
the  “Albany  ring”  had  bought  heavily.  “They  are  all  long  and 
must  vote  for  the  conversion  bill.  .  .  .  The  veteran  railroad  king 
has  again  overreached  his  annual  blackmailers;  they  are  securely 
caught,  and  there  is  no  choice  left  them  what  to  do.”  And  they 
did  very  nicely  on  the  job.  When  they  passed  the  bill,  the  stock 
rose  to  180,  and  v/hen  Governor  Hoffman  signed  it,  to  189— “a 
cruel  torture  to  hundreds  of  the  bear  element  of  Wall  Street.” 

A  few  weeks  later,  a  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  Central 
directors  was  called,  to  approve  the  issuance  of  stock  in  exchange 
for  the  scrip.  There  was  not  a  dissenting  vote.  In  this  meeting, 
the  Commodore  voted  23,600  shares,  William  H.  17,000,  Wil¬ 
liam’s  eldest  son,  Cornelius  II,  who  was  now  coming  into  harness 
at  the  age  of  25,  voted  17,600,  and  Clapp  &  Grinnell,  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  brokers,  33,300. 

Subsequent  events  were  simply  the  unfolding  of  manifest  des¬ 
tiny.  At  a  meeting  of  Central  directors  on  June  9,  1869,  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  offered  by  Horace  Clark  (also  a  Hudson  director,  remem¬ 
ber)  and  passed,  stated  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
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the  two  companies  to  amalgamate.  Hudson  directors,  too,  were 
agreeable,  and  machinery  to  that  end  was  set  in  motion;  but 
meanwhile,  there  was  a  disturbing  incident— the  newest  deviltry 
of  those  two  miscreants,  Gould  and  Fisk,  whose  attempt  to  cor¬ 
ner  gold  caused  the  brief  panic  of  Black  Friday,  September  24, 
1869.  With  the  collapse  of  the  corner,  about  noon  of  that  day, 
stocks  were  falling  like  burnt  rockets  amid  the  cries  of  the 
sufferers.  The  Commodore  found  his  own  office  at  25  West 
Fourth  Street  too  far  from  the  vortex,  so  he  rushed  downtown, 
established  headquarters  at  the  Bank  of  New  York,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Union  Trust  Company,  handled  his  financial 
affairs,  and  began  supporting  the  market,  first  of  all  his  own 
stocks,  Central,  Hudson  and  Harlaem,  of  which  he  bought  all  that 
were  offered.  And  here  it  came  out  that  he  was  also  buying 
heavily  into  Lake  Shore,  taking  advantage  of  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  cheaply  the  control  of  that  invaluable  extension 
to  Chicago;  a  matter  which  we  shall  deal  with  later.  The  Tribune 
reported  that 

It  is  said  that  all  day  long,  in  the  parlor  of  one  of  the  city 
banks,  the  Railroad  King  had  been  quietly  reviewing  the  situa¬ 
tion.  His  brokers  had  been  busily  engaged  in  buying  his  stocks; 
that  he  was  as  well  prepared  for  the  rise  as  he  had  been,  pre¬ 
viously,  for  the  decline.  It  was  rumored  that  the  Vanderbilt 
and  the  old  Northwestern  (Keep)  party  were  in  full  accord, 
and  that  the  Vanderbilt  shares  would  go  higher  than  ever.  “I 
knew  it,  I  knew  it,”  said  a  member  of  an  old  commission  house. 
“The  old  rat  never  forgets  his  friends.”  Certainly  the  rumor 
spread  that  the  Commodore  had  come  to  the  rescue,  and  his 
stocks  were  firmly  advancing.  In  the  street  and  offices,  a  better 
feeling  was  noticed  at  once. 

But  the  “better  feeling”  strengthened  only  slowly  during  the 
following  week.  By  the  first  of  October,  the  Street  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  collect  its  scattered  wits,  though  many  men  had  been 
ruined  in  those  few  brief  days.  With  Lake  Shore  now  firmly  in 
his  grasp,  Vanderbilt  was  in  better  position  than  ever  for  the 
merger  already  authorized.  On  November  1,  1869,  the  job  was 
done,  and  that  young  colossus,  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  emerged,  a  powerful  through  line  from  New  York 
to  Buffalo,  with  a  greatly  increased  capitalization.  Stockholders 
of  the  old  companies  received  share  for  share  in  the  new,  plus 
a  scrip  dividend,  interchangeable  for  stock,  called  “consolidation 
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certificates,”  Central  shareholders  receiving  a  27  percent  bonus, 
Hudson  no  less  than  85  percent!  Thus  within  three  years, 
$47,988,190  in  stock  had  been  added  to  the  capitalization  of  the 
company  coming  into  being,  bringing  its  total  capital  obligation 
to  the  dizzying  figure  of  $89,503,840.*  Rufus  Hatch,  a  stock¬ 
broker  (in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Frauds  in  Railroad  Manage¬ 
ment ),  declaring  vehemently  that  the  increase  was  pure  vapor 
and  represented  no  increase  whatsoever  in  the  value  of  the 
company’s  property,  placed  the  average  watering  for  the 
442  miles  of  the  Central  between  New  York  and  Buffalo  at 
$110,145.  Or,  said  he,  if  you  included  the  melon  of  1853,  when 
the  fourteen  little  railroads  organized  the  Central,  the  per-mile 

water  would  be  $130,264.  _ 

Naturally,  there  was  a  clamor  of  scathing  denunciation  of  these 
moves,  which  has  not  died  away  entirely  even  at  the  present  day, 
when  they  are  invariably  cited  by  critics  of  nineteendi  century 
capitalism  as  a  typical  example  of  the  evils  of  that  regime.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  Commodore,  with  all  his  genius  for  making  roads 
genuinely  profitable,  should  have  given  later  gossips  such  rich 
material  for  derogation.  The  attacks  in  his  own  time  were  ex¬ 
coriating.  Hatch,  among  other  things,  brought  up  the  income 
tax — for  we  had  such  a  thing  through  several  of  those  post-Civil 
War  years.  Hatch  thought  he  ought  to  be  taxed  on  the  increase 
itself  as  well  as  the  dividends,  yet  the  magnate,  he  said,  refused 
to  pay  “the  paltry  sum  of  5  percent”  on  this  easy  money. 

To  Hatch  the  whole  idea  of  such  inflation  was  immoral  and 


*  As  the  author  figures  it.  According  to  the  minutes,  at  the  amalgama¬ 
tion,  Central  stock  stood  at  $28,795,000-not  counting  the  80  percent  divi¬ 
dend  of  the  year  before-and  Hudson  River  at  $16,200,800-a  total  of 
$44  995,800.  Stockholders  of  each  were  to  receive  share  for  share  in  the 
new  company;  but  the  directors  decided  to  fix  its  capital  at  a  round 
$45,000,000— not  counting  dividends,  of  course.  What  became  of  that  ad¬ 
ditional’ $4,200  in  stock,  the  present  writer  cannot  discover  from  the  min¬ 
utes.  Also,  for  some  reason,  there  was  “to  be  retained  out  of  the  assets 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  $518,310,  to  be  distributed  rateably 
among  holders  of  stock  certificates  and  holders  of  interest  certificates  of 
New  York  Central.”  Add  to  this  the  80  and  27  percent  on  NYC  stock  and 
85  on  Hudson  River,  deduct  the  $3,484,350  discount  to  stockholders  in 
1867,  in  order  not  to  count  it  twice,  and  you  have  the  total  mentioned 

&  IrUthe  election  held  to  approve  the  consolidation,  one  finds  the  names  of 
many  stockholders  in  England,  a  considerable  number  in  Scotland,  others 
in  Canada,  Ireland,  Holland,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Sicily,  British 
Guiana,  even  one  in  China.  To  those  foreigners  these  enormous  melons 
must  indeed  have  made  America  seem  like  the  Land  of  Canaan. 
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fraudulent.  If  the  railroad,  said  he,  was  able  to  pay  8  percent 
dividends  on  millions  of  practically  bogus  stock,  they  should  let 
the  shipping  and  traveling  public  and  their  employees  have  a 
little  of  the  gravy,  instead  of  lapping  it  all  up  themselves— which 
was  a  bit  hard  to  answer. 

These  darts  got  under  the  Commodore’s  skin  sufficiently  to 
draw  retorts  from  him.  He  adduced  some  incontrovertible  facts: 
namely,  that  his  passenger  fares  were  restricted  by  law  to  two 
cents,  and  competition  with  ruthless  rivals  held  down  his  freight 
rates,  so  where  was  the  fraud  on  the  public?  He  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  brought  out  many  years  later  by  the  Hepburn  Com¬ 
mittee  that  for  the  small  towns  on  the  New  York  Central  not 
reached  by  the  Erie  or  other  competitors,  freight  rates  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  stiff.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  asserted  that  the  increase  in  stock 
had  been  matched  by  an  increase  in  earnings,  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany  would  continue  to  pay  8  percent  dividends,  which  he  denied 
were  being  paid  out  of  capital;  he  invited  an  inspection  of  the 
books  to  prove  his  words.  Everyone  knew  that  there  was  no 
waste  or  stealing  in  a  Vanderbilt  organization,  and  finally,  he 
said,  all  the  stockholders,  small  as  well  as  large,  had  a  share  in 
the  melon-cutting  and  the  management  of  the  road. 

Labor  was  beginning  to  stir  restlessly,  to  want  more  pay  and 
shorter  hours,  to  show  a  tendency  to  organize.  The  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  came  into  being  in  1863,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Cleveland,  where  it  still  is,  and  the  firemen  formed  a 
brotherhood  in  1873.  In  1868,  the  conductors  organized  an  in¬ 
surance  association,  popularly  known  as  ‘'Old  Reliable,”  the  first 
of  its  kind  among  railroad  men.  But  none  of  these  organizations 
for  a  number  of  years  made  any  move  towards  a  controversy  with 
their  employers— at  least,  not  on  the  New  York  Central.  There 
was  an  unorganized  incident  at  Albany  in  1868,  when  several 
hundred  men,  mostly  laborers,  left  their  work  and  marched  to 
the  general  offices  to  demand  an  eight-hour  day;  but  that  did  not 
eventuate  until  many  years  later.  However,  the  Utica  Observer , 
in  July,  1873,  spoke  of  the  high  earnings  of  some  railroad  men; 
two  engineers,  by  doing  some  overtime,  had  drawn  about  $190 
each  in  a  month— which  was  big  money  for  those  days.  In  prob¬ 
ably  no  other  line  of  industry  was  a  workman  able  to  earn  so 
much. 

Yet  the  low  salaries  of  the  time  undoubtedly  contributed  some¬ 
thing  towards  the  earning  capacity  of  the  roads.  Even  the  panic 
of  1873  did  not  halt  the  NYC  &  HRR’s  8  percent  dividend  (though 
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it  was  a  strain  to  pay  it),  a  rate  which  no  other  railroad  in  the 
country  could  match;  in  fact,  many  railroads  paid  no  dividends 
at  all  for  years  after  the  crash.  Vanderbilt  lines  thereby  acquired 
an  unshakable  reputation  for  financial  soundness,  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  dependability. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  writing  of  Vanderbilt  in  1869,  re¬ 
marked  that  if  the  Commodore  had  gone  into  politics,  he  might 
have  made  himself  a  great  and  successful  despot.”  He  added: 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  Vanderbilt’s  methods  or  aims  with¬ 
out  recognizing  the  magnitude  of  the  man  s  ideas  and  conceding 
his  abilities.  He  voluntarily  excites  feelings  of  admiration  for 
himself  and  alarm  for  the  public.  His  ambition  is  a  great  one. 

It  seems  to  be  nothing  less  than  to  make  himself  master  in  his 
own  right  of  the  great  channels  of  communication  which  connect 
the  city  of  New  York  with  the  continent,  and  to  control  them  as 
his  private  property. 

Mr.  Adams,  sound  thinker  though  he  was,  and  an  authority 
whom  we  have  often  quoted,  shows  signs  of  having  been  mo¬ 
mentarily  thrown  off  balance  by  the  Commodore’s  recent  exploits. 
Far  from  trying  to  grab  all  lines  leading  to  the  interior,  he  was 
interested  only  in  extending  his  own  line  through  to  the  Middle 
West.  As  we  have  shown,  he  had  tried  to  take  over  the  Erie  only  to 
get  rid  of  a  nuisance,  and  after  a  costly  setback,  had  abandoned 
that  idea;  and  he  had  shown  no  signs  whatsoever  of  a  desire  to 
control  other  lines  traversing  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  But 
to  begin  with,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  he  was  led  into  his 
first  railroad  investment  in  the  present  New  York  Central  group— 
the  Harlaem— against  his  will,  and  for  years  took  little  interest 
in  it. 

With  his  involvement  in  Hudson  River,  however,  his  liking  for 
the  railroad  game  began  to  grow.  Natural  transportation  genius 
that  he  was,  he  saw  that  Hudson  as  it  stood,  alone,  could  never 
be  anything  better  than  a  Class  B  or  C  railroad— and  he  was  not 
content  to  head  a  second-  or  third-rate  concern.  The  Hudson 
was  only  a  beginning  of  a  potentially  great  westbound  traffic 
highway.  Its  extension  to  the  Lakes  could  not  be  regarded  as 
anything  else  than  a  decree  of  Fate;  and  so  he  bought  into  the 
New  York  Central. 

But  once  launched  on  such  a  program,  there  was  no  stopping 
this  side  of  that  lusty  city  which  was  rapidly  becoming  the  vital 
transportation  ganglion  and  central  entrepot  of  the  nation,  Chi- 
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cago— in  fact,  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  greatest  railroad  center 
on  the  globe.  There  and  at  St.  Louis  (world’s  second  largest 
railroad  hub )  is  the  frontier,  the  dividing  line  between  East  and 
West.  Railroads  do  not  run  through  those  cities— they  stop  there; 
and  the  larger  eastern  lines  were  pushing  their  own  rails  or  con¬ 
trol  towards  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Even  the  stumbling 
Erie,  handicapped  from  birth,  first  by  its  winding,  hilly  course 
and  then  by  gambler  control,  had  managed  with  British  capital  to 
finance  an  extension  from  western  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  which, 
with  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi,  completed  a  6-foot  gauge  from  New 
York  City  to  St.  Louis.  But  John  W.  Garrett  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  who  had  pushed  his  rails  to  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg,  on 
the  Ohio,  had  helped  to  finance  a  line  from  Parkersburg  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  already  had  his  eye  on  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi. 

The  Pennsylvania  was  doing  the  best  job  of  all.  Not  to  mention 
footholds  in  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  it  had  gotten 
control  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  and  of  the  468- 
mile  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago;  in  fact,  that  road  had 
been  built  with  its  assistance,  though  it  suffered  a  bad  fright 
when  the  Erie  came  near  snatching  the  new  job  right  out  from 
under  its  nose.  The  Pennsylvania  therefore  had  bases  on  both 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River  before  any  other  of  the 
eastern  lines  drew  near  to  those  waters.  And  with  these  two 
longer  roads,  it  had  acquired  shorter  ones  leading  to  Cleveland 
and  other  important  cities. 

It  was  high  time  for  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  to 
acquire  its  own  tracks  into  Chicago,  and  the  Commodore  was  at¬ 
tending  to  that  very  chore  with  his  usual  efficiency.  Also,  it 
needed  a  New  York  City  terminal  worthy  of  its  might,  and  that 
was  another  task  highly  congenial  to  its  white-haired,  seventy- 
five-year-old  but  still  dynamic  president.  He— or  his  son— or  the 
two  of  them  together— for  no  one  now  can  tell  how  much  of  the 
strategy  of  those  years  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Cornelius  and 
how  much  was  William’s— chose  the  best  possible  site  for  it,  the 
Harlaem  depot  at  Forty-second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  whose 
upper  portion  was  now  coming  to  be  called  Park  Avenue.  Too 
far  uptown!  cried  many  voices;  why,  all  the  good  hotels  in  the 
city  were  from  a  half-mile  to  three  miles  farther  south.  But  the 
city  was  growing  northward  rapidly,  and  Forty-second  Street 
had  potentialities.  An  occasional  Manhattan  cross-street  is  wider 
than  the  others,  and  Forty-second  was  one  of  these.  It  had  been 
paved,  and  there  was  a  crosstown  horse-car  line  on  it.  It  can  be 
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said  that  Forty-second  Street  made  itself  the  Harlaem  terminal, 
and  the  great  station  in  turn  made  Forty-second  Street  the  hub 
of  New  York. 

Operating  conditions  on  the  Harlaem  in  the  city  were  still 
primitive.  The  city  had  long  since  forbidden  steam  locomotives 
to  come  south  of  Forty-second  Street,  and  between  there  and  the 
fine  double  building  on  Fourth  Avenue  between  Twenty-sixth 
and  Twenty-seventh  Streets  which  was  the  road’s  main  terminal, 
horses  must  be  used.  The  Harlaem  and  the  New  Haven  each  oc¬ 
cupied  one  of  the  twin  structures  which  composed  the  terminal. 
Stuart  Inglis  *  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  travel  into  and  out  of 
New  York  via  Harlaem  in  1865— that  being  the  year  when  he,  a 
small  boy,  went  on  a  journey  with  his  mother  via  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  to  Boston. 

They  had  eight-wheeled  day  coaches  then,  still  flat-topped 
mostly,  though  Wagner’s  monitor  roof  was  beginning  to  appear. 
The  Harlaem  painted  its  cars  dark  blue  or  pea  green,  the  New 
Haven  liked  straw  color.  When  a  train  was  ready  to  start,  the 
gate  closing  the  exit  from  the  station  slid  upward,  and  the  train, 
one  car  at  a  time,  was  drawn  forth  by  horses  around  a  sharp 
curve  into  Fourth  Avenue— the  baggage  car  first,  the  coaches  fol¬ 
lowing,  one  by  one,  each  amid  cries  of  “All  aboard!”  Going  up 
the  Avenue,  the  horses  in  a  trot,  with  bells  jingling,  sometimes  hit 
it  up  to  seven  miles  an  hour— boys  stealing  rides  on  the  car-tails, 
at  the  risk  of ‘being  run  over  by  the  following  ones.  At  Thirty- 
second  to  Thirty-third  Streets  they  passed  a  big  street-car  barn  and 
roundhouse  where  engines  were  formerly  stabled  when  they  were 
permitted  to  come  that  far  south,  but  now  vacant.  Through 
Murray  Hill  tunnel,  feebly  lit  by  oil  lamps,  they  trotted,  and 
reached  the  Forty-second  Street  depot,  where  the  engine  was 
waiting.  Mr.  Inglis  goes  on: 

It  was  fascinating  ...  to  witness  the  speed  and  precision  with 
which  the  cars  were  linked  into  a  train.  As  a  car  from  26th  or 
27th  Street  neared  the  locomotive,  the  driver,  holding  reins  and 
whip  in  his  left  hand,  with  his  right  reached  down  the  three- 
foot  hook  which  was  part  of  his  outfit,  and  caught  the  team- 
pole.  As  his  hook  caught,  the  brakeman  at  his  side  leaned  to  lift 
the  pin.  As  the  pin  came  up,  the  driver  shouted  to  his  horses 
and  they  sharply  swerved  from  the  track,  while  he,  still  grasping 
reins  and  whip  and  holding  up  the  team  pole,  strode  down  the 

*  In  Bulletin  No.  12  of  the  Railway  and  Locomotive  Historical  Society, 
1926. 
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steps  and  sprang  to  the  ground.  The  brakeman  now  turned  the 
wheel  to  retard.  So  neatly  did  he  gauge  it  that  the  coupling 
link  protruding  from  the  tender  came  gently  within  the  jaw,  and 
at  that  instant  he  dropped  the  pin  into  the  drawhead.  Then 
straightening,  he  reached  over  his  head  for  the  bell  cord,  in  the 
same  moment  catching  with  the  other  hand  the  cord  which  the 
fireman,  gaucho  style,  twirled  from  the  cab.  Snapping  the  ends 
together,  the  brakeman  bolted  down  the  steps  and  raced  rear¬ 
ward  to  board  the  next  oncoming  car.  Upon  the  platform  of  this, 
the  manoeuvres  just  described  were  reenacted.  Thus  unit  after 
unit  was  coupled,  forming  an  assembled  train.  The  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  coupling  six  cars  was  not  more  than  is  the  case  today 
at  Harmon,  where  the  locomotive— steam  or  electric— takes  a 
solid  train. 

Standard  time  had  not  yet  been  thought  of,  and  the  time  for 
the  entire  Harlaem  Railroad  was  governed  by  the  “Clock  in 
Superintendent’s  Office,  26th  Street,  New  York.”  For  some  rea¬ 
son,  Albany  time  was  two  minutes  slower  than  New  York’s, 
though  it  is  not  surprising  that  Buffalo’s  was  twenty-three  min¬ 
utes  slower,  Cleveland’s  thirty-eight  minutes,  and  Chicago’s  an 
hour  and  six  minutes.  Cards  were  regularly  printed,  showing 
what  the  time  was  all  over  the  country— every  place  different. 

And  so  at  Forty-second  Street,  Vanderbilt,  as  he  took  over  the 
New  York  Central,  planned  to  build  a  great  station,  the  biggest 
in  America;  yes,  as  his  imagination  expanded,  the  biggest  in  the 
world;  a  structure  that  would  make  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Lon¬ 
don  and  other  envious  municipalities  look  sick.  But  for  New 
York  Central  trains  to  reach  it,  there  must  be  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  Hudson  River  and  Harlaem  tracks.  By  the  recent 
amalgamation,  Harlaem  had  been  ruled  out  of  any  possible  con¬ 
sideration  as  the  Vanderbilt  line  to  Albany.  It  had  its  own  rails 
only  to  Chatham,  and  it  was  not  direct  enough  nor  level  enough 
to  compete  with  the  Hudson.  But  its  future  was  made  safe— and 
how  opulently  safe!— as  host  to  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  and  the  New  Haven. 

The  Commodore  had  thought  of  this  necessary  connection  so 
far  in  advance  that  on  April  24,  1867,  eight  months  before  he 
moved  in  on  New  York  Central,  we  find  the  Legislature  charter¬ 
ing  a  Spuyten  Duyvil  &  Port  Morris  Railroad,  to  operate  from  a 
connection  with  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  at  the  mouth  of  Spuy¬ 
ten  Duyvil  Creek,  along  the  banks  of  that  inlet  and  the  Harlem 
River,  across  the  Harlaem  Railroad  to  Port  Morris,  “with  a  branch 
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to  Long  Island  Sound  in  the  town  of  Westchester/'  The  applicants 
included  such  gentlemen  as  Gouverneur  Morris,  Lewis  G.  Morris, 
William  B.  Ogden,  Azariah  Boody,  John  B.  Dutcher,  Leonard 
W.  Jerome,  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  the  publisher,  Richard  M.  Hoe, 
the  printing  press  manufacturer,  and  others;  not  a  Vanderbilt 
among  them.  It  sounded  like  a  promotion  of  Mr.  Morris’s  to  give 
his  holdings  an  outlet  to  the  Hudson  River.  But  when  the  stock¬ 
holders  met  quietly  on  October  8  following  and  elected  directors, 
lo! — among  those  chosen  were  three  Vanderbilts— Cornelius,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  and  Cornelius,  Junior,  also  Horace  Clark,  Kissam,  Schell, 
Banker,  Dutcher— the  old  familiar  coterie.  But  that  meeting  was 
not  publicly  heard  of  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  official  date 
for  the  organization  of  the  company  is  now  given  as  March  4, 
1869.  Fearing  slip-ups  and  obstructionism,  the  Commodore  just 
didn’t  want  his  plans  known  too  soon. 

This  expensive  little  road,  completed  in  1871  at  a  cost  of  $989,- 
000,  touched  the  Harlaem  track  at  Mott  Haven,  just  north  of  the 
Harlem  River,  and  therefore  formed  the  desired  connection.  Of 
course  the  extensions  to  Port  Morris  and  the  Sound  were  never 
built.  They  were  not  intended  to  be.  To  complete  the  story,  the 
SD  &  PM  was  leased  to  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
in  1871  and  merged  with  it  in  1913.  * 

Here  the  curious  feature  of  the  Grand  Central  Station  story 
appears.  This  was  really  an  NYC  &  HRR  station,  built  for  the  joint 
use  of  that  road,  the  Harlaem  and  its  tenant,  the  New  Haven; 
but  the  Central  did  not  build  the  station.  At  that  time,  it  did  not 
own  a  square  rod  of  ground  in  that  part  of  Manhattan.  Instead, 
the  New  York  &  Harlaem  financed  and  constructed  the  first 

*  When  a  ship  canal  was  cut  through  from  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  to  the 
Harlem  River,  making  those  two  estuaries  one  piece  of  water,  the  Central 
tracks  were  realigned,  to  follow  its  banks,  shortening  the  road  from  seven 
miles  to  six. 

For  a  time  an  occasional  passenger  train  continued  to  run  over  the  old 
Hudson  River  track  down  the  west  side  of  Manhattan,  but  at  length  it  was 
given  over  entirely  to  freight  traffic.  With  its  big  yard  at  Thirtieth  to 
Thirty-third  Streets,  it  has  been  called  “the  life-line  of  New  York,”  so 
important  is  it  in  bringing  food  and  other  commodities  into  the  city. 
Nearly  a  mile  of  it  used  to  occupy  the  middle  of  Eleventh  Avenue,  and 
for  decades  trains  crept  along  there,  preceded  by  a  man  on  horseback  with 
a  red  flag  to  warn  other  traffic  of  their  approach.  To  obviate  this,  in  the 
1930’s,  millions  were  poured  into  realignment,  cutting  through  blocks,  a  part 
of  the  track  being  sunk  in  a  cutting,  the  rest  of  it  elevated,  often  tunneling 
through  the  second  stories  of  huge  buildings  and  throwing  off  elevated 
switches  into  them. 
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Grand  Central  Station  and  became  a  landlord,  with  the  Central 
and  the  New  Haven  as  its  renters,  and  it  has  owned  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal  sites  one  after  another,  ever  since. 

Vanderbilt  summoned  I.  C.  Buckhout,  who  had  designed  the 
St.  Johns  Park  freight  terminal,  and  together  they  worked  out 
plans  for  the  great  terminal.  What  would  have  been  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  north  of  Forty-second  Street,  at  that  time,  as  described  by 
Inglis,  was  for  several  blocks  a  tangle  of  railroad  tracks,  engine 
houses,  repair  shops,  woodpiles  (now  giving  way  to  coal  bins), 
“corrals  for  cattle,  shed-like  buildings  for  freight,  regiments  of 
box  and  gondola  cars,  the  latter  in  many  cases  dripping  with 
brewers*  grains  loaded  in  them  from  an  adjacent  brewery,  and  row 
upon  row  of  rusty  wheels— all  the  Railroadiana  to  be  expected 
about  the  domicile  of  the  locomotive.”  At  cross-streets  horse 
vehicles  and  pedestrians  picked  their  way  through  this  plexus  at 
the  peril  of  their  physical  integrity.  With  the  beginning  of  work 
on  the  new  station,  confusion  there  became  worse  confounded. 
The  Commodore  probably  never  dreamed  of  what  he  was  letting 
himself  in  for,  and  it  would  not  have  daunted  him  if  he  had. 

Work  began  on  November  15,  1869,  and  proceeded  under  the 
superintendency  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt.  Of  course  traffic 
must  go  on  while  the  great  structure  and  its  accessory  yard  were 
under  way,  and  to  say  that  this  was  a  strain  is  putting  it  mildly. 
One  difficulty  was  that  the  builders,  from  the  Commodore  on 
down,  were  just  groping.  They  had  had  no  experience  with 
planning  or  creating  such  an  organism  as  this,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  made  many  mistakes,  including  some  which  seem  inex¬ 
plicable  to  us  now. 

As  for  the  station  itself,  it  was  a  huge  structure  with  a  frontage 
of  249  feet  on  Forty-second  Street,  and  695  feet  in  length  from 
north  to  south;  a  monster  building  covering  five  acres.  A  new- 
short  street,  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  was  created  along  its  west  side. 
The  architectural  style  was  one  which  a  large  element  in  the  mid- 
Victorian  period  considered  beautiful.  The  material  of  the  walls 
was  red  brick  with  cast-iron  trimmings  which  were  painted  white 
to  simulate  marble.  There  were  three  mansard-roofed  turrets 
along  the  south  front  and  two  along  the  side.  The  L-shaped  sta¬ 
tion  building  enclosed  on  the  south  and  west  sides  the  200-foot 
wide  train-shed,  with  its  vast  arched  glass  roof,  which  was  the 
wonder  of  the  day.  It  was  announced  that  the  staff  would  num¬ 
ber  500  persons,  and  that  there  would  be  a  separate  lunch-room 
for  them.  But  a  critic  sneered  that  “The  Mansard  roof  had  to  be 
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dragged  in  because  it  happens  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  day  .  .  . 
the  present  mode  is  that  every  public  building,  be  it  hospital, 
hotel  or  depot,  must  have  a  French  roof,  with  a  large  tower  in 
the  center,  and  a  small  one  at  each  end.” 

But  the  errors  in  planning  were  worse  than  the  architecture. 
To  begin  with,*  they  at  first  thought  to  continue  with  the  tracks 
at  surface  level,  as  those  of  the  Harlaem  had  been,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  short  tunnel  at  Sixty-eighth  to  Seventy-first  Streets 
and  the  longer  one  through  Observatory  or  Yorkville  Hill.  This 
was  later  proven  impracticable.  Next,  the  mistake  was  made  of 
dividing  the  building  into  three  separate  stations,  for  the  Har¬ 
laem,  Central  and  New  Haven  respectively,  each  with  its  own 
waiting  room,  ticket  office  and  other  accommodations  for  the 
public,  and  each  completely  isolated  from  the  rest.  To  change 
from  one  railroad  to  another,  travelers  had  to  go  out  into  the 
street.  Not  until  a  new  terminal  was  built  in  1898  was  there  a 
common  waiting  room  provided  for  all  three  roads. 

The  most  amusing  blunder  of  the  planners  was  that  of  giving 
their  tenant,  the  New  Haven— for  whose  welfare  they  were  not 
greatly  concerned— the  best  location  in  the  building,  namely,  the 
Forty-second  Street  front.  The  Harlaem  had  200  feet  on  the 
Vanderbilt  Avenue  side,  and  the  Central  the  remaining  495  feet, 
extending  to  the  north  end  at  Forty-fifth  Street— the  poorest  posi¬ 
tion  of  all,  although  it  had  the  greatest  number  of  through  fast 
trains.  While  the  station  was  under  construction  two  tracks  of 
course  continued  to  run  through  it  and  down  to  Twenty-sixth 
Street,  and  practically  all  passengers  had  to  cross  several  tracks  to 
reach  their  trains.  Even  after  the  building  was  completed,  most 
passengers  had  to  do  this  to  reach  their  particular  tracks  among  the 
twelve  in  the  train-shed  (six  more  were  later  added  in  an  annex), 
though  portable  bridges,  which  could  be  moved  by  several  men, 
were  finally  devised  for  those  who  could  climb  stairs  to  cross  over 
without  risking  anything  worse  than  a  fall. 

But  the  most  incredible  thing  was  the  track  arrangement. 
Right-hand  passing  on  wagon-road  and  railroad  has  always  been 
the  rule  in  America;  but  in  the  Grand  Central  Station,  under  Mr. 
Buckhout’s  astute  planning,  the  outbound  trains  left  from  the 
west  side  of  the  shed,  the  inbound  arrived  on  the  east  side!  This 
made  it  necessary  for  trains  to  cross  each  other's  paths,  which  for 
several  years  they  did  at  Fifty-third  Street.  It  was  at  length  de¬ 
cided  to  move  the  crossover  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  on  the  Central 
and  to  Woodlawn  on  the  Harlaem,  and  the  road  had  to  operate 
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left-handed  that  far  until  the  present  Grand  Central  Station  was 
built. 

Letters  to  the  papers— and  by  the  way,  what  would  historians 
do  without  “Citizen,”  “Constant  Reader,”  “Pro  Bono  Publico,” 
“Disgusted,”  and  others  who  for  a  century  and  a  half  have  been 
writing  to  the  editor  with  pens  which  are  like  little  flashlights, 
illuminating  nooks  and  corners  of  the  life  of  their  age  which 
would  be  dark  to  us  otherwise?— complained  that  the  waiting 
rooms  were  poorly  heated,  the  seats  were  uncomfortable  and 
you  had  to  walk  two  or  three  blocks  to  reach  your  train  and  rush 
to  get  a  seat.  Well,  trains  are  so  long  nowadays  that  if  your  seat 
is  at  the  other  end  .  .  .  But  no  matter. 

Another  nonsensical  idea  at  the  old  Grand  Central  was  that 
waiting  rooms  were  only  for  outbound  passengers;  inbound  folk 
could  not  even  pass  through  them,  but  were  siphoned  right  out 
of  the  building,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  and  no  provision 
had  been  made  for  hacks  or  other  vehicles  to  drive  under  shelter 
to  take  them  in.  An  open  letter  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  published  in 
the  newspapers,  told  of  a  trainload  of  people  arriving  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  rainstorm.  They  were  not  permitted  to  go  into 
the  waiting  room,  they  had  no  place  to  sit,  so  they  stood  crowded 
in  corridors  until  finally  some  elderly  and  feeble  persons  and 
even  well-dressed  women  sat  on  the  floor. 

A  final  asininity  was  the  placing  of  the  baggage-room  so  that 
it  opened  into  the  train-shed,  and  you  had  to  show  your  ticket 
and  go  through  the  gate  before  you  could  check  your  baggage. 
An  instance  was  cited  of  a  man  who  escorted  two  ladies  to  the 
station  and  essayed  to  attend  to  their  baggage,  the  ladies  them¬ 
selves  being  inexperienced  in  traveling,  as  so  many  American 
women  were  at  the  time.  The  man  himself  was  not  leaving  town, 
so  he  took  the  two  women’s  tickets  and  went  through  the  gate  to 
the  baggage  room.  But  the  baggagemen  were  so  leisurely  in 
their  handling  of  the  job  that  just  as  the  man  was  rushing  back 
with  tickets  and  checks,  the  starting  bell  rang,  which  it  did  just 
a  moment  or  so  before  the  train  pulled  out.  Another  rigid  rule 
was  that  no  one  could  pass  through  the  gates  after  the  bell  rang; 
no  train  would  wait  even  ten  seconds  for  you,  and  you  were  not 
allowed  to  run  to  catch  it.  The  result  was  that  the  two  women’s 
baggage  was  checked— though  one  may  doubt  that  it  got  on  the 
train— but  they  themselves  were  left  behind.  By  this  time,  people 
were  calling  the  terminal  the  Grand  Swindle  Depot.  It  took  a 
long  time  to  get  these  rough  spots  ironed  out. 
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At  the  street  intersections  for  a  few  blocks  north  of  the  station, 
the  danger  of  crossing  and  the  occasional  casualties— which,  to  be 
sure,  were  exaggerated— caused  great  public  clamor.  When  the 
station  was  put  into  partial  operation  in  the  autumn  of  1871, 
there  were  104  regular  trains  crossing  those  streets,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  switching  operations.  Winter  evenings,  when  dusk  fell  early 
and  people  were  going  home  to  supper,  when  locomotives  with 
blinding  headlights  or  the  voiceless,  unlighted  ends  of  strings  of 
cars  bore  down  on  one  from  both  directions,  were  particularly 
bad.  A  Times  reporter  kept  watch  on  one  such  evening  and  saw 
some  hairbreadth  escapes. 

At  Forty-ninth  Street  iron  chains  were  strung  across  the 
street  on  each  side  of  the  yard,  barring  the  way  until  watchmen 
dropped  them  and  permitted  vehicles  and  pedestrians  to  swarm 
across.  Even  then,  switch  engines  were  apt  to  barge  through  the 
terror-stricken  host.  One  locomotive,  Number  7,  known  to  the 
railroad  men  as  Old  Danger,  became  such  a  menace  that  the 
Times  published  a  list  of  its  alleged  killings  and  maimings.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Vanderbilt  claimed  that  he  had  tried  to  get  permits  from 
the  Council  to  erect  some  bridges  across  the  tracks,  but  had 
failed. 

By  the  time  of  the  opening,  late  in  1871,  public  opinion  had 
decreed  that  the  tracks  north  of  the  station  must  be  lowered 
below  surface  level.  The  Vanderbilts  pointed  out  that  they  could 
not  lower  the  tracks  in  the  already  completed  terminal  without 
enormous  expense  and  inconvenience,  not  to  mention  weakening 
the  foundations  of  the  building.  Nevertheless,  a  bill  intended  to 
force  the  action  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature.  Chauncey 
Depew  was  at  Albany,  lobbying  against  it,  and  the  Commodore, 
desperate  at  the  prospect  of  pouring  millions  more  into  the  job, 
circulated  petitions  through  the  state,  seeking  aid  against  the 
bill;  a  futile  gesture,  it  seems  to  us.  A  Manhattan  poet  issued  a 
broadside,  entitled,  “Lines  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
New-York  &  Harlem  Railroad,  by  a  party  injuriously  affected 
by  said  road,”  from  whose  numerous  stanzas  we  can  select  only  a 
few: 

Don’t  you  think  it  a  usurpation 

To  use  Fourth  Avenue  as  now  used 
By  your  railway  complication, 

And  that  your  powers  are  thus  abused?  .  .  . 
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You  run  a  steam  car  each  five  minutes 
At  sixteen  miles  an  hour  speed, 

Within  thickly  settled  limits, 

Dangerous  both  to  man  and  steed. 

Property  lies  a  waste— neglected, 

All  along  your  railroad  bed, 

And  human  life  is  not  protected, 

As  proven  by  the  maimed  and  dead.  .  .  . 

In  the  middle  of  the  poem,  he  grew  very  stern: 

Sink  your  track,  you  railroad  magnate! 

Arch  it  over  well  and  strong, 

Do  not  wait  the  law’s  stem  mandate. 

And  your  nuisance  thus  prolong. 

The  closing  stanza  plainly  shows  the  influence  upon  the  poet 
of  Longfellow’s  Psalm  of  Life : 

Let  your  last  act  be  so  noble 
That  it  may  be  called  sublime; 

And  posterity  be  able 

To  praise  it  through  all  coming  time. 

Public  opinion  was  too  strong  for  the  Commodore,  and  he  had 
to  dig  in.  But  a  compromise  was  effected;  the  city,  recognizing 
the  problem  at  the  terminal,  agreed  to  let  the  tracks  continue  on 
the  surface  up  to  Forty-ninth  Street  (with  an  occasional  cross¬ 
street  bridge),  and  at  Forty-ninth  start  sinking  below  the  sur¬ 
face  so  that  the  cross-streets  could  bridge  the  cut  at  grade  level. 
The  city  agreed  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  all  this,  which  brought 
forth  a  journalistic  roar  of  protest,  but  it  seemed  fair  enough  to 
the  Council  and  Legislature.  From  the  north  end  of  the  York- 
ville  tunnel,  in  the  upper  90’s,  there  was  a  long  trestle,  then  an¬ 
other  cut  at  Harlem,  so  that  the  125th  Street  station  was  below 
ground  level.  But  the  city  later  lowered  the  whole  surface  of 
Harlem,  and  that  station  is  now  up  in  the  air. 

The  bridging  of  the  streets  below  Forty-ninth  and  the  sinking 
of  the  tracks  north  of  that  street— what  with  hand-drilling  of  the 
iron-like  Manhattan  rock  and  lack  of  modern  machinery— was  a 
slow,  costly  and  messy  job.  For  several  years,  what  would  have 
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been  Park  Avenue  north  of  the  station  was  a  scene  of  utter  devas¬ 
tation— a  long,  pitted,  debris-strewn  gash  in  earth  and  rock,  with 
human  ants  apparently  muddling  about  aimlessly  in  it.  Press  and 
public,  unacquainted  with  the  difficulties,  grew  impatient,  often 
unreasonably  so,  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  work,  and  the  Com¬ 
modore  got  all  the  blame.  The  frequent  headlines,  “Vanderbilts 
Railroad,”  “Vanderbilt's  Tunnel,”  etc.,  were  proof  that  for  most 
folk  the  railroad  was  personified  in  its  president.  Along  with  the 
editorial  barbs  came  letters  from  indignant  citizens,  usually  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “C.  Vanderbilt,  Esq. ,”  but  sent  to  a  newspaper  instead 
of  the  addressee,  so  that  really  to  encompass  his  morning  mail 
and  learn  what  all  the  complaints  were,  the  Commodore  would 
have  had  to  read  all  the  newspapers,  too.  “Subscriber,”  who 
lived  near  the  job,  complained  that  he  was  being  given  “rapid 
transit  to  the  other  world  by  being  kept  awake  every  night”  by 
blasting  “much  more  severe  than  the  earthquakes  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.”  A  woman  at  the  very  edge  of  the  operation  lamented  the 
showers  of  soot,  smoke,  cinders  and  dust  which  befouled  her 
home,  and  expected  at  any  moment  to  see  an  engine  or  car  come 
through  her  wall  from  a  stub  track  which  ended  just  back  of  it. 

A  Times  reporter  in  1873,  “having  said  farewell  to  his  friends, 
made  his  will  .  .  .  stationed  aides  at  several  points  to  receive  his 
notes,  so  that  should  the  daring  explorer  fall  into  the  abyss  and 
lose  his  life,  the  information  obtained  at  such  a  sacrifice  might 
not  be  lost  to  the  world,”  set  forth  with  alpenstock  and  lifeline 
about  his  waist  to  explore  the  excavated  area.  His  description 
of  the  chaos  and  the  pitfalls  was  appalling.  Every  few  days, 
other  articles,  headed,  “The  Fourth  Avenue  Trap,”  “Mr.  Vander¬ 
bilt's  Improvement',”  “Fourth  Avenue  Horrors,”  “Fourth  Avenue 
Butchers'  Pen,”  “The  Uptown  Man  Trap,”  kept  the  subject  alive. 
The  word  “monopoly”  was  used  daily. 

Some  people  complained  that  they  had  to  go  a  mile  or  two  out 
of  the  way  to  get  around  the  cut.  It  does  seem  that  a  bridge  or 
two  might  have  been  thrown  across  it  here  and  there,  but  the 
Commodore,  in  a  gruff  temper  towards  city  and  state  over  having 
been  forced  into  this  trouble  and  expense,  was  not  disposed  to 
oblige  them— which  of  course  did  not  increase  his  popularity. 
When  a  newspaper  reported  that  Vanderbilt  had  said  he  would 
rather  haul  hogs  than  human  beings,  the  remark  was  trumpeted 
the  country  over  as  another  proof  of  his  brutal  tyranny,  his  in¬ 
sensibility  to  all  decency.  But  the  Commodore  was  merely  stat¬ 
ing  an  economic  adjudication  which  any  modem  railroad  execu- 
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tive  would  instantly  confirm;  hogs  are  far  more  profitable  freight 
than  the  pampered  human  animal. 

An  Albany  editor  remarked  that  the  general  attitude  towards 
the  railroads  was,  “Hit  him  again;  he  ain’t  got  no  friends.”  The 
uproar  against  Vanderbilt  continued  through  1872,  punctuated 
by  mass  meetings  in  New  York  and  Harlem,  protests  from  the 
Fourth  Avenue  Association  and  others.  A  cartoon  entitied,  “The 
Monarch  of  Slaughter  Avenue”  pictured  a  skeleton  with  the  Com¬ 
modore’s  head,  sitting  on  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel,  with  the  wreck¬ 
age  of  trains  and  human  bodies  strewn  around.  The  Commo¬ 
dore’s  face  must  have  hardened  as  he  looked  at  that  picture. 
People  even  blamed  him  for  the  picking  of  their  pockets  on  the 
Harlaem’s  Fourth  Avenue  street  cars,  although  this  was  happen¬ 
ing  on  street  cars  all  over  town.  One  man  wrote  of  seeing  a  team 
of  three-card  monte  men,  the  leader  in  blue  glasses,  gypping  pas¬ 
sengers— one  to  the  tune  of  $150— on  a  Harlaem  train  en  route  to 
Albany,  benignly  overlooked  by  the  conductor.  But  an  occa¬ 
sional  citizen  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  suffered  little  trouble  or 
delay,  had  seen  no  one  killed  on  Park  Avenue  and  heard  of  no 
provable  case  of  the  sort. 

An  example  produced  by  the  “hit  him  again”  complex  was  the 
letter  from  the  misanthrope  who  claimed  that  “Westchester 
County  is  practically  unimproved  and  uninhabited,”  while  neigh¬ 
boring  New  Jersey  was  blossoming  like  the  rose,  as  the  result  of 
the  “greed  and  avarice  of  the  Harlaem  Corporation,”  which  “has 
created  a  desert  where  there  should  be  a  paradise.  It  is  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  blast  and  blight  whatever  region  he  fastens 
his  iron  grip  upon,”  rendering  “the  loveliest  region  in  this  vicinity 
little  better  than  a  wilderness.”  And  this  when  not  only  West¬ 
chester  but  Putnam  County  above  it  were  rapidly  filling  with 
population,  when  dairying  had  become  such  an  industry  that 
whole  carloads  of  milk  were  coming  into  New  York  daily,  and  a 
“condensery”  at  Brewster  was  putting  it  into  cans,  when  Harlaem 
suburban  trains  were  so  long  and  so  crowded  that  conductors 
couldn’t  work  through  them  fast  enough,  and  slick  commuters 
were  buying  dime  tickets  to  Harlem  or  Mott  Haven,  boarding  the 
rear  car  and  riding  to  their  homes  several  stations  farther  than 
they  had  paid  for.  The  railroad  finally  checkmated  these  fellows 
by  putting  another  conductor  on  the  rear  cars  and  stopping  the 
train  to  eject  any  passenger  found  riding  beyond  his  ticket. 

Park  Avenue  had  been  made  140  feet  wide  above  as  well  as 
below  42d  Street.  The  two  through  tracks  in  the  center  were  in 
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an  open  walled  cut.  From  49th.  to  53d,  the  cross  streets  had  to 
rise  a  little  to  bridge  over  the  cut,  but  north  of  53d,  they 
crossed  at  their  own  level  and  at  full  width,  with  grass  plots 
at  the  sides.  Through  tunnels  on  each  side  of  the  open  cut,  the 
local  tracks  ran,  supposedly  ventilated  from  the  cut,  though  the 
ventilation  was  very  poor.  Through  these  the  Harlaem  at  first 
tried  to  do  semi-street-car  service  with  its  local  trains,  having 
stations  at  59th,  72d,  86th  and  110th  Streets,  but  it  was  of  little 
consequence,  and  one  after  another  the  stations  were  closed. 
Operating  or  traveling  on  one  of  these  trains  drawn  by  a  steam 
engine  through  those  tunnels  was  a  terrifying  experience.  The 
dense  coal  smoke  was  not  only  stifling,  especially  in  summer,  but 
increased  the  danger  of  collisions  by  blanking  out  visibility.  At 
times  an  engineer  actually  halted  his  train  and  sent  a  brakeman 
groping  ahead  with  a  lantern,  to  find  out  if  possible  where  he 
was.  At  100th  Street,  just  north  of  Yorkville  Tunnel,  were  the 
railroad’s  stockyards,  where  cattie  trains  unloaded,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  a  steer  escaped  and  tangled  with  a  train  on  the  tracks. 
If  hard  pressed,  it  might  run  into  the  tunnel  and  become  a  still 
greater  hazard. 

When  the  newly  consolidated  raihoad— which  upstate  papers 
frequently  called  the  Central  Hudson  or  Central  and  Hudson, 
and  which  was  apt  to  issue  a  time-table,  calling  itself  the  Hudson 
River  &  Central-began  to  operate  into  the  new  terminal,  the  old 
Hudson  River  line  down  the  west  side  of  Manhattan,  now  just  a 
branch,  could  not  be  left  without  service;  so  a  shuttle  train  ( nick¬ 
named  Dolly  Varden,  like  the  cars  that  used  to  operate  below 
Thirty-first  Street)  ran  back  and  forth  three  or  four  times  a  day 
between  Chambers  Street  and  Spuyten  Duyvil.  This  continued 
until  well  into  the  present  century  before  it  was  entirely  aban¬ 
doned. 

In  April,  1872,  it  was  reported  that  the  New  York,  Boston  & 
Montreal,  a  shadowy  protege  of  the  Central  Vermont  *  and  the 
Boston,  Hartford  &  Erie,  was  to  come  down  to  the  city  and  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Central  Underground  Railway  in  Broadway,  a 
franchise  for  which  had  been  granted  in  1868,  but  which  had 
done  nothing.  It  was  chartered  under  the  Beach  patent,  which 
proposed  to  shoot  cars  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem  through  a 
subterranean  tube  by  compressed  air.  A  rival,  the  Gilbert  de¬ 
vice,  to  do  the  same  thing  through  a  tube  elevated  above  the 
street,  had  still  less  chance  of  getting  anywhere.  But  all  these 

*  See  Harlow,  Steelways  of  New  England ,  pp.  276-277. 
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prodded  the  Commodore  into  trying  for  a  franchise  of  his  own 
for  a  subway  from  the  Grand  Central  Station  to  the  Battery,  and 
sending  Depew  to  Albany  in  behalf  of  the  idea.  The  Evening 
Post  found  that  many  “shrewd  observers”  didn’t  believe  Vander¬ 
bilt  intended  to  do  anything  but  boost  the  price  of  Harlaem  stock 
and  kill  off  the  Montreal  road  by  the  same  stroke.  The  final  out¬ 
come  was  that  nobody  did  anything. 

As  upper  Park  Avenue  began  to  assume  an  orderly  appear¬ 
ance  and,  with  its  great  width  and  grass  plots,  even  a  certain  at¬ 
tractiveness,  the  trend  towards  its  latter-day  development  into 
the  swagger  residence  street  of  New  York  had  its  small  begin¬ 
ning.  Now  mercurial  New  Yorkers  even  began  to  take  pride  in 
their  great  terminal  and  the  Park  Avenue  improvement,  and  con¬ 
veniently  to  forget  how  they  had  reviled  Vanderbilt  for  the  in¬ 
conveniences  caused  by  the  development.  A  more  temperate 
tone  had  slowly  become  manifest  in  some  sectors  of  editorial 
comment,  too. 

The  Graphic  in  1874  pointed  out  that  the  interests  of  the  city 
and  of  the  Central  Railroad  were  closely  linked.  “It  is  our  im¬ 
pression  that  New-York  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  Central  Railroad, 
and  that  it  may  receive  from  it  much  more  in  the  future.”  It  is 
true,  said  the  editor,  “that  Commodore  Vanderbilt  does  not  man¬ 
age  his  road  as  a  public  benefaction;  he  does  not  pretend  to.” 
He  had  made  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  it;  he  was  “a  remorse¬ 
less  combatant,  and  when  throats  are  to  be  cut,  he  has  slashed 
at  those  of  his  rivals  without  hesitation.  But  on  the  whole,  New- 
York  has  not  suffered,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  by  his  policy.”  The 
editor  then  showed  by  comparative  figures  that  freight  rates  on 
the  Central  had  been  reduced  22  percent  in  two  years,  and  drew 
some  invidious  comparisons  with  the  treatment  of  Baltimore  by 
the  B.  &  O.  The  latter  road,  he  said,  charged  72  cents  for  carry¬ 
ing  a  barrel  of  flour  152  miles,  whereas  the  NYC  would  carry  it 
the  same  distance  for  20  cents  in  summer  and  35  cents  in  winter. 
“It  seems  to  us  that  on  any  fair  showing,  the  Central  Railroad  has 
done  and  is  doing  a  good  deal  for  the  city  of  New-York.” 

Other  journals  later  published  columns  of  comparative  rates. 
From  New  York  to  Albany,  Troy  and  Schenectady,  for  example, 
144  to  161  miles,  New  York  Central  rates  on  first-class  matter  were 
30  cents  per  hundred;  for  the  same  distances,  the  B.  &  O.  charged 
60  to  62  cents. 

The  Park  Avenue  job  was  not  considered  complete  until  the 
spring  of  1876.  An  interesting  note  is  the  installation  of  a  rail- 
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road  mens  club  and  reading  room  in  the  terminal  building,  open¬ 
ing  on  November  20,  1875,  with  a  concert  by  a  quartette  and  a 
pianist.  The  younger  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  may  have  had  a  hand 
in  this;  he  was  much  interested  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  later  on,  as  we 
shall  see. 

There  was  another  city  that  got  a  new  station  during  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  with  an  unusual  attendant  circumstance.  Syracusans 
had  been  fuming  for  years  over  the  draughty  old  barn  erected  by 
the  Syracuse  &  Utica  in  1839,  and  which  sturdily  refused  to  catch 
fire  from  a  spark  and  eliminate  itself,  as  so  many  other  wooden 
stations  did.  It  had  seen  many  notables;  Henry  Clay  was  re¬ 
ceived  there  when  he  visited  the  State  Fair  in  1849,  as  were 
Daniel  Webster,  Louis  Kossuth,  John  Brown,  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
and  other  notables.  There  thirteen  locomotives  had  been  grouped 
in  1858  to  whistle  all  at  once,  along  with  cannon  firing  and  the 
ringing  of  all  the  city’s  church  bells,  to  celebrate,  in  the  typical 
American  way,  the  first  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

But  Syracusans  cared  nothing  for  the  old  shack’s  history;  they 
wanted  a  decent  station  and  they  finally  got  it— built  of  brick, 
though  still  right  in  the  middle  of  the  main  street.  Then  word 
was  circulated  among  the  city’s  factories  that  workers  might  have 
all  the  firewood  they  could  carry  away,  from  the  old  station.  On 
February  27, 1869,  two  locomotives  were  hooked  to  it  with  cables 
and  pulled  it  down  in  ruin  with  a  thundering  crash.  By  day¬ 
break  next  morning  the  wood-gatherers  had  cleared  the  site  of 
wreckage. 


The  Pride  of  Michigan 


SURELY  the  most  heroic  promoters  in  America  were  those 
who  procured  from  the  Legislature  of  the  Michigan  Terri¬ 
tory— where  pioneers  were  beginning  to  hew  a  common¬ 
wealth  out  of  mighty  forests— the  charter  for  the  Detroit  & 
Pontiac  in  1830.  Probably  five-sixths  of  Michigan  was  then  a 
wilderness.  Its  capital,  the  muddy  little  town  of  Detroit,  though 
more  than  a  century  old— it  had  been  founded  as  a  French  trad¬ 
ing  post  by  Cadillac  in  1701— was  still  a  raw  frontier  village. 
Only  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  earlier,  it  had  been  fought  over 
by  Americans  and  British  in  the  War  of  1812.  It  is  doubtful  that 
many  of  its  inhabitants  knew  what  a  railroad  was  or  had  ever 
heard  of  one.  Massachusetts  was  chartering  its  first  three  rail¬ 
road  corporations  that  same  year,  and  four  other  infant  projects 
in  the  East  had  just  tried  out  or  were  trying  their  first  locomotives. 

The  Detroit  &  Pontiac  promoters  got  nowhere  with  their  project; 
it  was  a  dream,  the  “baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.”  But  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Ann  Arbor  there  was  a  far-seeing  pioneer  citizen  named 
James  Kingsley  who  considered  the  creation  of  an  east-and-west 
railroad  through  the  second  tier  of  counties  a  project  of  prime 
necessity  and  labored  hard  to  bring  it  about.  Emigration  was 
streaming  westward,  and  he  saw  tire  importance  of  keeping  the 
settlers  in  touch  with  the  East,  especially  through  the  territory  of 
Michigan.  Pie  first  tried  in  1830  to  induce  Congress  to  cut  a 
canal  across  the  lower  part  of  the  state,  and  when  he  failed  in 
that,  he  procured  the  incorporation  in  1832  of  the  Detroit  &  St. 
Joseph  Railroad,  with  a  visionary  capital  of  $1,500,000.  This  was 
the  first  charter  that  was  really  acted  upon,  and  it  was  important 
in  that  it  afterward  by  transformation  became  the  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral.  The  charter  demanded  the  beginning  of  construction  within 
two  years,  but  the  time  had  to  be  extended.  In  September,  1834, 
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at  a  meeting  at  Ann  Arbor,  a  little  more  than  $400  in  cash  was 
raised  to  help  pay  the  expense  of  a  survey  of  the  line,  which  was 
to  run  from  Detroit  through  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Battle  Creek 
and  Kalamazoo  to  St.  Joseph  on  Lake  Michigan;  and  the  last- 
named  town  was  to  be  connected  by  steamboat  with  the  promis¬ 
ing  young  port  of  Chicago. 

After  a  brief  flurry  of  enthusiasm,  Detroit’s  interest  in  the  proj¬ 
ect  waned,  but  Kingsley  and  Ann  Arbor,  by  dint  of  gong-beating 
and  public  meetings,  kept  the  thing  alive.  That  intelligent  little 
city  may  well  be  described  as  the  mother  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad,  and  Kingsley  as  its  father.  Nevertheless,  another  year 
and  more  dragged  by.  In  December,  1835,  at  another  meeting 
at  Ann  Arbor,  a  stock-subscription  committee  was  sent  forth, 
which  was  to  solicit  local  signatures  on  the  promise  that  some  of 
the  corporation’s  offices  be  located  in  Ann  Arbor  and  that  con¬ 
struction  be  begun  simultaneously  there  and  at  Detroit.  By  hard 
labor,  $9,000  was  raised  in  Ann  Arbor,  $70,000  in  Detroit,  and 
amazingly  enough,  $100,000  at  an  intervening  hamlet  with  the 
curious  name  of  Ypsilanti  (named  for  a  family  of  patriots  in  the 
Greek  struggle  for  independence),  which  was  really  subscribed 
by  Eastern  capitalists  who  were  promoting  the  town.  It  was 
guessed  that  this  would  build  and  equip  the  36  miles  between 
Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor. 

The  Territorial  Supreme  Court  had  decided  at  its  very  outset 
that  cities,  towns  and  counties  were  incompetent  to  lend  money 
to  railroad  companies,  in  which  respect  Michigan  was  unique 
among  states;  and  that  cramped  all  early  projects  fearfully. 
Work  began  on  the  D.  &  St.  J.,  but  proceeded  slowly,  and  when 
Michigan  was  admitted  to  statehood  on  January  28,  1837,  the 
grading  had  been  done  only  from  Detroit  to  Dearbornville  (now 
Dearborn ) .  On  that  and  on  one  locomotive,  one  passenger  car, 
the  wheels  for  some  freight  cars  and  enough  strap  rails  and  spikes 
to  lay  30  miles  of  track,  the  company  had  expended  $102,000. 
The  public  was  irked  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  work,  and  was 
clamoring  for  action. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Michigan  Territory,  following  the  lead 
of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  went  slightly  mad.  It  had 
been  having  a  boom.  The  Erie  Canal  had  for  several  years  been 
pouring  immigrants  into  and  through  it,  most  of  them  from  New 
England  and  New  York,  with  a  sprinkling  of  foreigners— English, 
Irish,  German.  Some  of  the  best  steamboats  in  America  now 
plied  Lake  Erie  from  Buffalo  to  Toledo  and  Detroit,  a  few  even 
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continuing  the  long  detour  through  Lake  Huron,  the  Straits  of 
Mackinaw  and  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago.  Money  was  coming 
into  the  territory;  the  difficulty  was  to  produce  enough  goods  to 
exchange  for  it.  The  young  community  had  prospects,  too;  it  was 
promised  statehood  soon.  The  national  government  had  given  it 
land  for  school  purposes  and  public  buildings,  certain  moneys  to 
aid  in  public  improvements,  500,000  acres  of  land  to  be  sold  to 
settlers  or  used  in  promoting  transportation,  and  finally,  a  driblet 
of  cash  from  a  small  surplus  in  the  national  treasury,  which 
Washington  had  decided  to  parcel  out  among  the  states. 

The  Legislature  of  1836,  pondering  these  modest  boons,  hear¬ 
ing  how  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  bonding  themselves  to  build 
canals  and  railroads  whose  income  was  expected  to  take  care  of 
all  states  and  render  taxation  unnecessary,  decided  that  Michigan 
must  do  likewise.  Why  should  transportation  go  from  Detroit 
to  Chicago  by  that  700-mile  detour  via  Mackinaw,  paying  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  to  Michigan  in  the  process? 

Railroads  across  lower  Michigan— instead  of  those  bottomless 
mud  roads— would  cut  the  Detroit-Chicago  journey  to  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  lake  route.  Moreover,  it  would  drain  some 
business  from  the  lake  shipping  through  Michigan's  ports,  thereby 
increasing  their  importance  and  income.  Watching  the  course 
of  cocksure  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Michigan  legislators— probably 
none  of  whom  had  ever  heard  the  word  “socialism”— thought  the 
state  should  own  all  transportation.  The  new  governor,  Stephens 
T.  Mason,  who  took  his  seat  on  that  January  day  in  1837  when 
Michigan  became  a  state,  agreed  with  this;  and  so  on  March  20 
Michigan  embarked  on  the  wildest  adventure  of  all  the  mid- 
western  states,  bonding  herself  for  $5,000,000  to  build  railroads 
and  canals;  this  by  a  commonwealth  with  a  population  of  little 
more  than  100,000,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  still  back¬ 
woodsmen  living  in  log  cabins,  almost  their  only  assets  being 
strong  hands  and  willing  hearts. 

The  governor  was  authorized  to  invite  proposals  from  every 
railroad  company  in  the  state— for  several  had  now  been  char¬ 
tered— for  the  sale  of  their  charters  and  whatever  start  they  had 
made  towards  construction;  which,  goodness  knows,  was  very 
little,  indeed.  The  charters  and  assets  of  those  which  wished  to 
sell— which  included  the  Detroit  &  St.  Joseph— were  picked  up  at 
bargain  figures;  the  D.  &  St.  J.  gladly  sold  out  for  $116,902,  but 
the  state  had  to  produce  $22,800  more  to  settle  claims  against  the 
company.  A  Board  of  Commissioners  was  appointed,  $550,000 
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was  appropriated  for  surveys,  and  these  were  launched  for  the 
three  railroads  planned;  the  Northern,  running  from  Port  Huron 
—where  the  lake  of  that  name  sends  its  cold,  green  water  rushing 
into  the  bottleneck  of  the  St.  Clair  River— “to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Grand  River;”  the  Central,  from  Detroit  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  over  the  route  already  planned  by 
the  Ann  Arbor  folk;  and  the  Southern,  from  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  River  Raisin  (which  flows  into  Lake  Erie)  to  New  Buffalo, 
in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  state.  Some  canals, 
too,  were  spoken  of,  but  were  never  constructed. 

By  January  1,  1838,  trains  were  running  to  Dearbornville  and 
a  station  had  been  built  at  the  Campus  Martius,  where  later  the 
Detroit  City  Hall  was  erected.  Late  in  January,  the  rails  crept 
into  Ypsilanti;  but  by  that  time,  nearly  $300,000  had  been  ex¬ 
pended,  it  was  estimated  that  $1,400,000  more  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  the  track  to  St.  Joseph,  153  miles  away,  and  offi¬ 
cial  brows  were  beginning  to  be  furrowed.  But  for  the  moment 
care  must  be  forgotten  in  the  celebration  of  what  had  been  ac¬ 
complished.  The  D.  &  St.  J.  had  just  turned  over  to  the  state  two 
“elegant”  passenger  cars,  of  24-seat  capacity  each,  and  in  these 
the  governor,  Legislature  and  other  distinguished  guests  were 
somehow  to  make  the  trip  to  Ypsilanti.  But  wait  a  minute!  The 
Legislature,  with  the  all-too-common  ineptitude  of  legislators  of 
those  days  (correction:  strike  out  “of  those  days”),  decreed  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Southern  road  to  be  “the  navigable  waters 
of  the  River  Raisin,”  instead  of  carrying  it  on  a  few  miles  to  the 
port  of  Monroe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raisin.  Accordingly  a  com¬ 
pany  was  chartered,  the  River  Raisin  &  Lake  Erie  (on  some  of 
the  shinplaster  currency  which  it  issued,  it  reversed  its  name  to 
Lake  Erie  &  River  Raisin),  to  build  a  line  from  the  terminus  of 
the  Southern  road  to  the  port.  The  company  had  had  two  pas¬ 
senger  cars  built  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  its  specifications,  the  president 
had  inspected  them  while  they  were  building,  and  paid  trans¬ 
portation  charges  on  them  to  Monroe;*  but  shortly  after  this  “an 
agent  for  the  Detroit  &  St.  Joseph  succeeded  in  purchasing  of  the 
manufacturers  these  same  cars  for  his  road.”  Why  this  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  place  is  not  explained. 

Anyhow,  when  the  state  took  over  the  D.  &  St.  J.  and  brought 
those  cars  out  to  Detroit  to  haul  the  governor,  Legislature  and 

*  According  to  Talcott  E.  Wing  and  Charles  R.  Wing,  whose  History  of 
Monroe  County,  Michigan,  supplies  us  with  most  of  the  material  relating 
to  this  episode. 
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distinguished  guests  over  to  Ypsilanti  for  the  big  celebration,  a 
felt-hatted  sheriff  from  Monroe  County  appeared  with  a  writ  of 
replevin  and  seized  the  cars  as  the  property  of  the  River  Raisin 
&  Lake  Erie.  We  are  told  that  one  car  was  put  on  a  sled  and 
started  towards  the  wharves,  but  stuck  in  the  mud,  the  horses 
balked,  and  it  had  to  be  left  there  until  morning.  Next  morning, 
with  some  more  horses,  the  driver  started  again,  and  “after  some 
resistance”  by  Detroit  partisans,  the  car  reached  a  wharf.  Here  a 
counter-writ  was  flourished  by  the  Detroit  party,  but  there  was 
a  flaw  in  the  instrument,  it  seems,  so  the  car  was  loaded  on  a 
schooner  and  removed  to  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river. 

As  it  appeared  pretty  doubtful  that  the  Monroe  contingent 
would  be  able  to  take  their  other  car  away  from  the  Detroit  stal¬ 
warts,  a  compromise  was  effected;  the  River  Raisin  Company  was 
to  have  the  car  it  had  seized,  but  was  to  permit  Detroit  to  retain 
the  other  car  until  after  the  celebration.  At  this  the  schooner  for 
some  reason  came  trustfully  back  to  the  Detroit  side,  whereupon 
the  local  bully-boys  promptly  repudiated  their  agreement  and 
rallied  to  recapture  the  car.  While  eyes  were  being  blacked  on  the 
wharf,  someone  cut  the  mooring-rope,  the  schooner  managed  to 
push  off  again  and  reach  midstream,  where  she  anchored  until  a 
steamer  came  along,  took  off  the  car  and  delivered  it  triumphantly 
at  Monroe. 

With  only  one  car  available  for  the  celebration,  that  affair  had 
to  be  postponed  until'  local  artisans  could  knock  together  another 
car,  this  one  seating  36.  It  was  christened  Governor  Mason ,  and 
as  the  road’s  only  locomotive  had  also  been  named  for  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  that  gentleman  must  have  been  a  bit  self-conscious  as  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  car  on  that  February  day.  In  addition  to  the 
two  cars  whose  presence  we  can  account  for,  several  more  were 
required  for  legislators  and  so  on,  and  though  the  current  account 
is  modestly  vague  about  them,  one  suspects  that  they  were  freight 
cars  with  benches  in  them.-  Laboring  hard,  the  engine  limped 
into  Ypsilanti  in  three  hours;  then,  after  much  oratory  and  eating, 
it  started  back.  But  en  route,  it  began  to  wheeze  and  groan,  and 
at  Dearbornville,  it  gave,  out  completely.  Some  of  the  higher  dig¬ 
nitaries  waited  for  horses  to  be  brought,  to  draw  the  cars  into 
Detroit,  while  others  walked  the  remaining  nine  miles. 

There  must  have  been  some  pretty  gloomy  conversation  among 
those  pedestrians  as  they  trudged  through  the  winter  night.  No 
more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  had  been  realized  from  the 
state’s  loan  when  the  panic  of  1837  threw  bond-buyers  into  bank- 
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ruptcy  and  blighted  the  grandiose  schemes  of  all  the  midwestern 
states,  though  they  could  not  be  made  to  believe  it  for  years 
thereafter.  In  Michigan,  the  Northern  Railroad  had  been  graded 
a  few  miles  out  of  Port  Huron— and  that  was  the  end  of  that.  On 
the  Southern,  68  miles  of  track  had  actually  been  built.  The 
Central  seemed  the  best  bet  of  the  three,  and  the  state,  halting 
work  on  its  other  projects,  put  all  its  eggs  into  this  one  basket. 

But  even  there,  progress  was  discouraging.  Twenty  months 
were  required  to  complete  the  eight  miles  from  Ypsilanti  to  Ann 
Arbor.  By  superhuman  effort  the  track  was  pushed  to  Jackson, 
39  miles  farther,  by  January,  1842;  to  Battle  Creek  in  November, 
’45  and  to  Kalamazoo  in  January,  ’46— and  there  the  string  ran 
out.  The  state  had  so  little  money  ( and  no  credit )  to  put  into  it 
that  as  the  head  crawled  forward,  the  tail  was  falling  apart.  It 
was  laid  with  strap  rail,  of  course,  some  one-half  inch  thick,  some 
three-quarter  inch;  and  the  first  30  miles  had  been  based  on  un¬ 
dersills  of  oak,  elm,  anything  that  was  near  the  right  of  way,  re¬ 
gardless  of  qualification.  It  had  almost  no  repairing  facilities, 
few  real  depots  or  other  buildings,  and  scanty,  ramshackle  equip¬ 
ment.  It  was  at  the  moment  about  the  sorriest  looking  railroad 
property  in  the  world. 

But  Young  Lochinvar— this  one  came  out  of  the  East  instead  of 
the  West,  as  did  the  original— was  already  on  the  spot,  eager  to 
rescue  it.  In  Steelways  of  New  England  we  have  told  in  part  the 
story  of  John  W.  Brooks.  A  bouncing  youngster  of  twenty-six, 
native  of  Massachusetts  with  railroad  experience,  he  had  found 
the  East  too  slow  for  him  and  gone  west,  looking  for  something 
more  exciting.  One  glance  at  the  decrepit  Michigan  railroad,  and 
he  knew  he  had  found  his  job.  He  went  back  to  Boston,  as  fast 
as  one  could  go  by  lake  boat,  primitive  railroad  and  stagecoach, 
to  try  raising  money  to  buy  the  railroad.  But  he  had  practically 
no  acquaintance  among  financiers,  and  his  boyish,  pink-cheeked 
face  and  his  naivete  in  going  about,  asking  strangers  for  two  or 
three  millions  to  buy  a  broken-down  railroad  out  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  got  him  nowhere  at  all. 

But  Brooks  was  not  easily  discouraged.  Failing  in  Boston,  he 
went  down  to  New  York  and  talked  to  officials  of  the  Farmers 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  remorseful  buyer  of  a  large  quantity 
of  those  defaulted  Michigan  bonds,  which  by  that  time  had  be¬ 
gun  to  smell  pretty  badly.  The  bank  was  quite  naturally  eager 
to  see  someone  buy  the  railroad  and  restore  the  state’s  credit,  and 
was  willing  to  give  aid.  Brooks  now  had  something  to  talk 
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about.  He  returned  to  Detroit  and  consulted  a  lawyer  whom  he 
had  met  there,  one  James  F.  Joy,  native  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
had  emigrated  to  the  new  state  and  was  building  up  as  good  a 
practice  as  one  could  expect  in  a  town  of  about  14,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Brooks  and  Joy  conferred  with  state  officials  and  legislators, 
who  were  willing  to  sell  and  give  them  a  charter,  but  being 
mostly  Yankee-born  themselves,  drove  a  sharp  bargain.  They 
asked  $2,000,000  for  the  tottering,  143-mile  railroad  and  specified 
that  the  buyer  must  complete  it  to  Lake  Michigan  in  three  years 
and  lay  it  with  60-pound  T-rails  from  end  to  end;  which  meant 
that  the  whole  structure  must  be  rebuilt  from  the  ground  up. 
Brooks  and  Joy  accepted  the  stipulations,  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  was  chartered,  and  six  months  was  allowed  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  company,  acceptance  of  the  charter  and  payment 
of  $500,000  on  the  purchase  price. 

Brooks  now  hurried  back  to  Boston,  and  this  time,  with  his 
charter  and  his  powerful  New  York  backing,  he  made  a  dent  on 
the  granite  conservatism  of  State  Street.  John  Murray  Forbes, 
friend  of  Emerson  and  one  of  the  finest  types  of  New  England 
business  man,  was  his  first  and  greatest  catch;  then  by  hard  labor 
he  enlisted  John  E.  Thayer,  of  a  noted  Boston  banking  family, 
Captain  David  A.  Neal  of  Salem,  head  of  the  Eastern  Railroad; 
Thomas  H.  Perkins  and  Josiah  Quincy,  prominent  New  England 
railroad  men,  Erastus  Corning,  president  of  the  Utica  &  Sche¬ 
nectady,  and  others.  He  barely  got  under  the  wire  within  his  six 
months'  allowance  for  organization.  Forbes  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  Brooks  superintendent.  Thayer  was  the  chief  financial 
man,  and  the  principal  office  of  the  company  was  in  Boston. 

Brooks  labored  with  whirlwind  energy,  and  despite  his  wealthy 
collaborators,  with  straitened  means,  to  complete  his  task  within 
the  prescribed  time.  The  road's  total  receipts  in  December- 
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January-February,  1846-7,  were  only  $53,000.  One  should  not 
neglect  to  say  that  Brooks  had  able  assistance  from  Attorney  Joy, 
who  was  on  his  way  towards  becoming  one  of  the  nation’s  greatest 
railroad  executives.  The  first  annual  report,  that  for  1847,  shows 
that  only  thirteen  miles  had  been  located  west  of  Kalamazoo,  but 
after  that,  progress  was  better. 

The  railhead  reached  Niles  in  October,  1848,  and  on  April  23, 
1849,  it  pushed  into  the  terminus  which  the  promoters  had  taken 
away  from  the  Southern  railway,  the  hamlet  of  New  Buffalo  in 
the  extreme  corner  of  the  state,  218/2  miles  from  Detroit  and 
about  as  far  as  they  could  go  on  a  Michigan  charter.  Meanwhile, 
as  Brooks  and  Joy  had  been  shrewd  enough  to  insert  in  their 
charter  a  provision  that  the  company  might  operate  steamboats, 
they  built  a  boat,  the  Mayflower ,  which  went  into  service  between 
Buffalo  and  Detroit  in  the  spring  of  ’49,  and  chartered  another 
one  to  assist  her.  It  was  their  opinion  that  other  lake  boats  had 
been  gouging  the  public  unmercifully,  all  of  them,  by  agreement 
amongst  themselves,  charging  $6  for  cabin  passage  between 
Buffalo  and  Detroit,  and  $3  steerage.  The  appearance  of  the 
Michigan  Central’s  packets  now  brought  a  terrific  break  in  rates. 

However,  by  1849  Brooks  had  succeeded  in  re-laying  only  45 
miles  of  the  original  line  with  the  heavy  T-rail;  but  many  bridges 
had  been  rebuilt,  and  the  state  was  lenient  in  the  matter,  being 
only  too  glad  to  have  such  improvement  as  had  been  achieved. 
But  Forbes  wrote  to  Joshua  F.  Bates  (August  17,  1850)  that  it 
would  be  economy  to  replace  all  the  strap  with  T-rail,  as  it  would 
not  only  save  wear  and  tear  on  equipment,  but  would  enable 
them  to  make  two  hours  better  time  between  Detroit  and  New 
Buffalo— which  conveys  a  faint  idea  of  what  a  drawback  the  strap 
rail  was.  So  this  change  was  presently  carried  out. 

’Forty-nine  had  been  rather  a  bad  year,  as  Forbes  informed 
Bates : 

We  began  this  year  with  our  Road  just  completed,  but  with 
only  two  Boats  on  Lake  Erie  to  do  the  work  of  three.  Our  route 
was  almost  unknown  to  the  travelling  public,  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  go  round  through  the  Upper  Lakes,  700  miles,  and 
we  had  to  compete  with  some  fifteen  or  twenty  Upper  Lake 
Boats,  who  had  little  employment  open  to  them  except  to  run 
against  us. 

To  meet  this  competition,  we  carried  passengers  on  the  Steamer 
from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  270  miles,  thence  by  R  R  to  New 
Buffalo,  218/2  miles,  and  again  by  Boat  to  Chicago  45  miles,  in 
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all  533^2  miles,  for  five  dollars,  while  the  Boats  carried  them  round 
the  Lakes  270  miles  to  Detroit,  thence  700  miles,  in  all  970  miles, 
for  the  same  price  or  less,  including  Beds  and  Board  for  four  or  five 
days.  Added  to  this  was  the  Cholera,  which  cut  off  all  pleasure 
travel  to  the  West  and  checked  all  business— and  to  crown  the 
whole,  the  Wheat  crop  was  the  smallest  one  for  three  years. 
With  such  drawbacks,  our  receipts  were  all  we  had  a  right  to 
expect. 

The  Michigan  Central  could  whisk  passengers  from  Detroit  to 
Chicago  in  from  33  to  36  hours,  and  we  find  it  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  why  so  many  travelers  preferred  the  long  detour  which  re¬ 
quired  four  or  five  and  sometimes  six  days.  No  doubt  many 
considered  that  long  ride  with  bed  and  board  at  around  a  dollar 
a  day  too  good  a  bargain  to  miss;  and  in  that  more  leisurely  age, 
they  probably  weren’t  in  any  great  hurry,  anyhow.  But  there 
was  another  reason;  as  Forbes  remarked  acidly  in  the  annual 
report,  the  competition  of  those  boats  “cannot  be  permanently 
maintained,  and  is  only  sustained  at  present  by  a  system  of  de¬ 
ception  which,  in  a  little  time,  will  react  with  power  in  our 
favor.” 

Brooks  and  Joy  were  not  satisfied  with  the  terminus  at  New 
Buffalo,  but  thought  the  rails  should  push  on  at  least  93a  miles 
further,  to  Michigan  City,  and  Forbes  fell  in  with  the  idea.  He 
wrote  in  the  annual  report  for  1849: 

It  is  obviously  expedient  to  have  our  western  terminus  upon 
a  line  where  we  can  avail  of  the  Railroads  which  will  eventually 
be  built  around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago  and  South 
through  Indiana  towards  the  Ohio,  by  the  Companies  which  now 
hold  Charters  or  by  some  others. 

The  railroad  which  he  had  in  mind  as  a  southbound  connec¬ 
tion  was  the  New  Albany  &  Salem  (now  a  part  of  the  Monon) 
which  was  to  connect  the  lake  at  Michigan  City  with  the  Ohio 
opposite  Louisville,  running  via  Lafayette.  But  before  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Central  railhead  had  reached  Michigan  City  on  October  30, 
1850,  new  vistas,  new  complications  beckoned  it  on. 

The  state’s  Southern  road  had  been  bought  by  private  interests, 
combined  with  a  little  concern  in  northern  Indiana,  and  as  the 
Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana,  was  nosing  on  towards 
Chicago.  Brooks  had  long  since  begun  to  insist  that  his  own  road 
must  also  attain  that  goal;  after  all,  it  was  only  56  miles  beyond 
Michigan  City.  But  before  they  would  grant  charters  and  rights 
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of  way,  Indiana  and  Illinois  politicians  did  a  little  horse-trading. 
The  Michigan  Central  was  a  millionaire  outfit  from  Boston  and 
New  York;  why  shouldn’t  it  help  local  enterprise  a  little?  So,  if 
the  MC  would  buy  nice  blocks  of  the  securities  of  the  New  Al¬ 
bany  &  Salem  and  the  Illinois  Central  (about  to  be  built  from 
Chicago  southward  with  the  aid  of  a  2,500,000-acre  land  grant), 
they  might  have  anything  they  wished.  The  MC  accordingly 
advanced  $50,000  to  the  N.  A.  &  S.  to  enable  it  to  get  started,  and 
promised  more  later. 

Captain  Mackinnon,  R.N.,*  traveled  over  the  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral  in  1851  and  considered  it  “a  well  conducted  and  highly  cred¬ 
itable  affair.  With  a  uniform  speed  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  it 
is  punctual  and  safe.”  But  he  said  Europeans  would  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  the  fact  of  so  good  a  railway  through  primeval 
forests,  which  he  found  “extremely  dreary;”  dark,  dank  woods, 
occasional  partly  cleared  fields,  dotted  with  blackened,  rotting 
stumps.  Even  the  “neat  and  thriving  villages”  along  the  way 
were  “half  smothered  in  luxuriant  foliage.”  Wild  turkeys,  quail, 
wild  pigeons  and  other  game  were  seen  as  the  train  threaded  the 
“dismal  solitude.”  He  said  that  on  stopping  at  one  station,  such 
loud  cackling  and  squawking  were  heard  in  a  carful  of  cooped 
chickens  that  a  door  was  opened,  when  out  darted  a  fox.  It 
“must  have  jumped  in  at  the  last  station  without  being  perceived,” 
and  was  too  frightened  to  break  into  the  chicken  coops. 

At  first  the  four-wheeled  freight  cars,  each  about  fifteen  feet 
long,  had  no  brakes.  Freight  trains  had  no  conductors,  the  en¬ 
gineers  carrying  the  bills  of  lading.  Passenger  trains  had  sched¬ 
ules,  but  freight  trains  ran  wild,  which,  according  to  old-timers, 
was  true  all  over  the  Middle  West.  In  the  old  files  at  Detroit  the 
author  found  a  letter  of  1853  to  the  superintendent  from  an  en¬ 
gineer  who  was  much  annoyed  by  another  engine  that  kept  get¬ 
ting  in  his  way: 

Sir 

I  have  found  the  Rein  Deerf  running  on  my  time  twice,  draw¬ 
ing  timber  from  Decatur  west.  I  should  like  to  know  if  I  have 

*  Atlantic  and  Transatlantic,  New  York,  1852. 

f  The  most  colorful  list  of  locomotive  names  in  railroad  history  is  that  of 
the  Michigan  Central.  They  were  mostly  in  series  or  categories.  Among 
the  ninety-eight  engines  in  1858  were  the  Ranger,  Rover,  Rambler,  Rattler, 
Racer  and  Rusher;  Raid  Eagle,  White  Eagle,  Grey  Eagle,  Black  Eagle, 
American  Eagle,  and  Golden  Eagle;  White  Cloud,  Flying  Cloud;  North 
Wind,  East  Wind,  South  Wind,  West  Wind,  Trade  Wind,  Whirlwind;  Grey - 
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got  to  look  out  for  her  when  I  am  behind  time,  or  not.  Some 

pretend  to  say  that  I  have. 

Yours,  &c. 

H.  Cole 

One  passenger  engine  ran  out  of  water  one  night  in  a  sleet 
storm.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  engineer  and 
fireman  shoveled  this  into  the  tank,  but  made  slow  progress,  and 
finally  used  their  last  stick  of  wood.  After  a  considerable  tramp, 
they  routed  a  farmer  out  of  bed,  and  with  much  difficulty  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  pull  the  locomotive  into  a  town  a  mile  and  a  half 
away  with  his  team.  There  they  found  wood  and  water,  returned 
to  the  train  and  drew  it  into  town,  where  the  passengers  got 
breakfast  and  replenished  the  car  stoves  after  having  spent  a 
miserable  night  in  almost  heatless  cars.  Fortunately,  Captain 
Mackinnon  did  his  tour  in  summer  and  encountered  no  such  ex¬ 
periences. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Michigan  Central  was  definitely  not 
the  pride  of  the  entire  population  of  the  state,  there  being  a  con¬ 
siderable  sector  in  opposition.  It  had  not  been  in  operation  long 
when  it  ran  into  a  clash  with  its  rural  neighbors  that  is  unique  in 
railroad  history. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  distribute  the  blame 
fairly,  or  to  comprehend  the  reasoning  of  those  days,  when  the 
country  was  still  in  pioneer  condition,  when  railroad  rights  of  way 
were  still  unfenced,  when  cattle  ran  at  large  and  the  question 
whether  the  owner  or  the  railroad  was  responsible  for  their  safety 
was  still  unsettled.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  Brooks,  continually 
under  financial  strain,  may  have  been  a  little  too  uncompromising 
with  farmers  who  demanded  pay  for  cattle  killed  by  the  trains. 


hound ,  Staghound,  Foxhound,  Wolfhound;  Grizzly  Bear,  Brown  Bear,  Black 
Bear,  White  Bear;  Arab,  Mameluke,  Circassian,  Corsair,  Egyptian,  Persian, 
Saxon,  Stranger,  Foreigner;  Storm,  Torrent,  Hurricane,  Cataract;  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  Arctic,  Baltic,  North  Sea,  South  Sea,  Red  Sea,  Caspian  Sea,  Black 
Sea,  White  Sea  and  many  classical  names. 

Not  a  few  of  these  had  been  built  at  the  Detroit  Locomotive  Works,  and 
were  good  performers.  Others  came  mostly  from  New  England— Man¬ 
chester  (twenty-eight),  Boston,  Lowell,  Hinkley  &  Drury  and  Globe— with 
sixteen  from  the  Michigan  Central  s  own  shops,  three  from  Rogers  and 
three  from  Schenectady. 

Interesting  items  in  the  superintendent’s  report  for  1865  are,  “I  have  also 
one  mongrel  engine  burning  coal  .  .  .  and  also  have  an  engine  which  has 
been  blown  up;  this  I  shall  build  into  a  coal-burner  the  coming  year.  .  .  .” 
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Other  executives  found  it  wiser  not  to  refuse  payment  entirely, 
even  though  they  haggled  over  the  figures.  The  result  in  Michi¬ 
gan  was  a  growing  resentment  which,  fomented  by  turbulent 
characters,  became  in  effect  an  insurrection.  A  secret  organiza¬ 
tion  was  formed— they  called  themselves  “Pioneers”— with  the 
purpose  of  wrecking  trains,  shooting  into  cars,  burning  depots 
and  other  property  until  the  railroad  was  either  brought  to  terms 
or  put  out  of  business. 

During  1849-50  trains  were  stoned  and  shot  at,  stacks  of  en¬ 
gine  firewood,  lumber  and  ties  were  burned,  obstructions  were 
placed  on  the  track  and  several  locomotives  and  cars  were  de¬ 
railed.  For  safety’s  sake,  trains  were  forced  to  run  more  slowly, 
but  still  had  trouble.  On  one  occasion  when  an  engine  ran 
over  a  timber  placed  on  the  track  with  several  of  its  wheels,  but 
did  not  leave  the  rails,  a  group  standing  in  full  view  near  by,  ob¬ 
serving  the  performance,  told  the  engineer  frankly,  “By  God,  you 
can  never  run  your  trains  safely  over  this  road  until  you  pay  up  for 
cattle.”  When  the  engineer  said  that  the  company  might  put  on 
armed  guards,  one  Abel  Fitch,  a  farmer,  retorted,  “Come  on,  IVe 
gbt  guns  and  men  to  use  ’em.  I’ll  fight  the  whole  damned  com¬ 
pany.”  Fitch  and  Ammi  Filley,  a  saloonkeeper,  were  two  of  the 
ringleaders,  and  it  was  testified  at  their  trials  that  trains  were 
stoned  from  their  gardens,  which  lay  alongside  the  track. 

In  November,  1850,  the  company’s  big  freight  house  in  Detroit 
was  burned  with  a  loss  of  $160,000.  There  was  a  low  tower  on  it, 
and  the  public  were  freely  admitted  to  this  for  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  the  river.  Someone  planted 
a  slow  match  up  there,  which  flared  up  in  the  night  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  building,  together  with  ten  freight  cars,  15,000  barrels 
of  flour,  25,000  bushels  of  wheat,  2,000  bushels  of  corn  and  much 
miscellaneous  freight. 

Meanwhile  a  company  agent,  Darius  Clark,  had  joined  the 
conspirators’  organization,  taken  the  oaths  and  attended  all  meet¬ 
ings,  procuring  evidence  which  landed  38  men,  among  them  some 
fairly  well-to-do  and  influential  farmers,  in  jail  in  April,  1851. 
After  a  hard-fought  trial,  twelve  of  the  accused  were  given  prison 
terms.  Clark’s  life  was  threatened,  and  the  company  removed 
him  to  safety,  making  him  its  agent  in  New  York.  The  grudge- 
holders,  however,  were  not  yet  satisfied.  The  company’s  shops 
were  burned  after  the  trials,  and  three  years  later  the  Detroit 
passenger  station  was  mysteriously  destroyed  by  fire.  There 
were  still  bucolic  grievances.  In  1853,  at  Parma,  for  example, 
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horses  were  being  frightened  by  a  windmill  belonging  to  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  their  owners,  claiming  that  the  company  was  liable, 
were  demanding  damages  for  injuries  to  their  wagons  and  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Great  Western,  the  Canadian  railroad  which  was  build¬ 
ing  a  line  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit,  but 
needed  money,  was  another  concern  which  the  Michigan  Central 
would  have  liked  to  aid,  but  the  Legislature  would  not  permit  the 
company  to  buy  stock  in  a  foreign  corporation.  So  the  directors 
urged  their  stockholders  to  do  so,  and  as  we  have  seen,  Brooks 
headed  a  delegation  which  persuaded  some  of  the  railroads  be¬ 
tween  Albany  and  Buffalo  to  subscribe  to  Great  Western  stock, 
and  thus  aid  in  completing  a  vital  link  between  their  two  systems, 
and  obviating  the  disastrous  winter  stoppages.  To  appreciate  its 
necessity,  said  the  MC  directors  in  their  report  in  June,  1852,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  glance  at  their  tables  of  winter  earnings  for 
some  years  back: 

The  moment  Lake  Erie  closes,  Michigan  becomes  isolated 
from  the  seaboard,  and  our  Railroad  traffic  is  instantly  reduced 
to  about  half  the  amount  of  our  operating  expenses,  and  some¬ 
times  even  lower,  until  the  melting  ice  sets  us  free  again. 

To  be  sure,  they  added,  some  of  this  was  caused  by  the  “exe¬ 
crable  winter  highways”  across  the  Illinois  prairies,  but  when 
both  obstructions  were  removed  by  the  completion  of  railroads 
then  under  way,  “we  shall  commence  an  entirely  new  era  in  our 
winter  business.”  They  hoped  that  the  Great  Western  would  be 
completed  before  the  winter  of  1853-54,  “thus  leaving  us  shut  up 
but  one  more  winter.”  An  additional  reason  for  impatience  was 
that  one  of  their  Lake  Erie  steamboats  had  been  destroyed  with 
considerable  loss,  and  with  a  rail  connection  just  around  the  cor¬ 
ner,  they  were  not  keen  about  building  more  boats. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line,  the  company  was  having  a  bitter 
fight  to  get  into  Chicago  or  even  the  state  of  Illinois.  It  had  won 
some  friends  in  Indiana  by  aiding  the  New  Albany  &  Salem,  in¬ 
cidentally  urging  that  company  to  obtain  many  local  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  its  stock,  even  if  only  for  one  share,  as  this  “will  give  us 
strength  in  the  Indiana  Legislature.”  But  it  still  had  to  battle 
against  the  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  the 
Illinois  Legislature  and  the  city  of  Chicago.  George  B.  Upton, 
the  treasurer,  wrote  to  Brooks  in  1851,  “What  I  suppose  we  de¬ 
sire  is  to  get  our  foot  in,  so  that  we  shall  have  the  exclusive  right 
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of  bringing  passengers  or  freight  away  from  Chicago,  that  are  to 
come  east.”  Which  shows  how  unrealistic  the  thinking  of  a  New 
Yorker  in  his  ivory  tower  could  be.  It  was  lucky  to  get  into 
Illinois  at  all.  The  Michigan  Southern  tried  to  obstruct  its  right 
of  way  and  its  aid  to  the  NA  &  S  through  the  courts,  proceedings 
which  the  Central  directors  characterized  as  “of  a  vexatious  and 
frivolous  character  .  .  .  which  have  uniformly  been  instituted  by 
them,  and  thus  far,  as  uniformly  decided  in  our  favor.”  By  way 
of  retort,  the  Central  tried  to  have  the  Michigan  Southern  thrown 
out  of  Michigan. 

The  grades  of  both  the  Central  and  the  Southern  had  reached 
the  Illinois  state  line  by  the  end  of  1850,  and  there  they  halted, 
glaring  at  each  other,  while  opposition  to  their  entrance  into  that 
state  volleyed  and  thundered  from  premises  which  appear  utterly 
incredible  to  us  now.  Chicago,  suffering  from  an  inferiority  com¬ 
plex,  was  convinced  that  the  railroads  were  trying  to  do  her 
wrong.  Early  in  1851  it  was  rumored— and  widely  believed— in 
Chicago  that  the  Michigan  Southern  might  run  directly  west  from 
Michigan  City  to  a  connection  with  the  Rock  Island  at  Joliet,  thus 
by-passing  Chicago.  As  for  the  Michigan  Central,  its  buying  of 
some  stock  in  the  Illinois  Central  and  hoping  to  use  the  IC  s  track 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  from  Calumet  or  Kensington  into  the 
city  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  these  roads,  too,  were  preparing  a 
“cut-off”— a  through  route  from  Detroit  to  Cairo  which  would 
leave  Chicago  “far  off  the  line  to  the  north”— twelve  miles  off! 
Each  road  had  not  only  a  cult  of  bitter  opponents  in  Chicago  but 
one  of  partisans;  and  many  of  the  opponents  belonged  to  a  third 
group  who  opposed  both  railroads  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
injure  the  retail  business  of  the  city!  Anyone  who  has  swallowed 
whole  the  thesis  that  the  voice  of  the  people  represents  the  highest 
wisdom  of  the  nation  has  only  to  study  the  record  to  blush  for 
his  error. 

The  Chicago  Democrat ,  which  had  preserved  its  balance  and 
inveighed  against  “the  useless  quarrels  of  last  winter,  when  our 
citizens  paired  off  between  the  two  Michigan  companies,  and  by 
defeating  both,  compelled  them  to  resort  to  indirect  means  to  get 
here,”  remarked  on  October  20,  1851,  that  “The  cut-off  humbug 
has  exploded.  .  .  .  Upon  what  subject  the  agitators  and  busy- 
bodies  in  our  city  will  go  off  half-cocked  next  remains  to  be  seen.” 
But  despite  the  “explosion,”  hordes  of  people  still  believed  in  the 
cutoff  story.  As  late  as  March,  1852,  after  the  Legislature  and  the 
Council  had  yielded,  and  Michigan  Central  rails  were  approach- 
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ing  Calumet,  a  mass  meeting— with  parades— was  held,  to  lay 
plans  for  fighting  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  and  so  leaving 
Chicago  out  in  the  cold. 

But  they  were  too  late.  The  Council  had  made  a  deal,  greatly 
to  its  own  advantage,  with  the  IC;  in  fact,  it  had  really  been 
tough  with  that  company— giving  it  permission  to  run  along  the 
lake  front  and  establish  a  terminal  there  only  on  condition  that  it 
protect  the  city  from  the  incursions  of  the  lake,  which  had  re¬ 
cently  destroyed  bulkheads  and  bitten  into  downtown  streets. 
To  build  a  permanent  barrier  against  the  turbulent  lake  meant 
enormous  expense  to  the  railroad,  and  not  only  did  the  IC  hesi¬ 
tate,  but  the  Michigan  Central  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the 
joint  track  arrangement.  But  after  some  pondering,  it  accepted 
the  situation,  and  thereafter  through  the  years  shared  with  the 
Illinois  Central  the  millions  of  expense  required  for  the  purpose. 

And  so  the  two  roads  drove  their  iron  into  Chicago  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  with  stages  carrying  the  mails  from  the  railheads 
into  the  city  in  shorter  and  shorter  time,  and  men  betting  on  the 
progress  as  on  a  horse  race.  The  Southern  beat  the  Central  by  a 
few  weeks.  On  May  20,  the  first  Michigan  Central  trains  entered 
a  temporary  station  at  Thirteenth  Street.  The  tracks  from  there 
up  the  lake  front  to  Randolph  Street  were  later  constructed  on 
piles  driven  into  the  water’s  edge.  This  was  the  only  structure 
until  the  city’s  great  fire  of  1871,  when  the  track  was  ballasted 
and  protected  on  the  lake  side  with  broken  brick  and  stone  from 
the  ruined  buildings.* 

The  effects  of  the  new  lines  were  so  different  from  the  gloomy 
prophecies  of  recent  months  as  to  make  the  obstructionists  look 
silly.  Those  two  railroads  connecting  it  with  the  East  gave  Chi¬ 
cago  just  about  the  greatest  sudden  boost  in  its  history.  Enor¬ 
mous  jumps  in  realty  values  were  reported;  a  corner  lot  sold  for 
$16,000,  a  twenty-foot  front  for  $3,000.  A  man  bought  ten  acres 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  for  $950  in  1849  and  sold  the  tract  in 
’52  for  $10,000.  The  city’s  population,  only  39,000  in  1850,  was 
figured  at  60,000  by  the  end  of  ’52.  Late  that  year  the  Sherman 
House  reported  being  compelled  to  turn  away  as  many  as  60 
would-be  guests  in  a  day.  There  was  an  acute  housing  shortage. 
The  Michigan  Central  directors  spoke  as  true  prophets  in  then- 
report  for  1852  when  they  called  Chicago  “a  city  destined  to  be 
the  converging  point  of  the  passengers  from  the  whole  northwest 

*  The  directors'  report  of  1861  tells  of  installing  a  windmill  at  Chicago 
to  pump  water  for  the  locomotives. 
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and  from  a  large  portion  of  the  west.”  They  might  have  added 
from  the  East  and  the  South,  too.  It  was  the  railroads  rathei  than 
the  lake  that  made  Chicago  what  it  is;  the  nation  s  second  city,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  railroad  center  on  the  globe. 

In  1854  the  New  Albany  &  Salem  went  into  service,  and  in  ?55 
the  Cincinnati  Express  began  running  from  Chicago  over  the 
Michigan  Central  to  Michigan  City,  thence  via  N.  A.  &  S.  to 
Lafayette,  and  beyond  that,  by  other  roads  to  Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati.  And  in  1854,  with  enormous  fanfare,  the  Great 
Western  was  opened,  and  the  Central  s  link  with  New  York  thus 
completed.  Forbes,  retiring  from  the  presidency  in  ’55,  wrote 
that  when  the  company  took  over  the  road  nine  years  before,  De¬ 
troit  was  three  days’  travel  from  the  seaboard  in  summer  and  five 
or  six  days  in  winter.  Now  it  could  be  reached  in  27  hours,  while 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  required  only  36  hours;  remarkable 
time,  considering  the  ferries  necessary  at  Albany,  Niagara  and 
Detroit.  (The  Niagara  bridge,  completed  that  year,  eliminated 

one  of  the  ferries.)  I 

The  last  of  the  strap  rail  had  not  been  removed  from  the  line 
until  the  year  the  road  entered  Chicago,  and  thereafter  it  be¬ 
came  a  speedway;  in  the  latter  1850’s  it  was  running  some  of  the 
fastest  trains  on  the  continent.  In  1855  it  began  stringing  tele¬ 
graph  wires,  to  be  used  in  the  operation  of  trains,  far  in  advance 
of  the  railroads  of  New  England  or  many  others  in  the  East,  and 
in  1860  the  directors  reported  warmly  that  four  years’  experience 
with  the  telegraph  had  “settled  the  question  of  its  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  operating  the  road.” 

In  1846  Detroit  and  Chicago  had  only  14,000  population  apiece; 
nine  years  later  Detroit  claimed  55,000  and  Chicago  80,000-both 
exaggerated,  we  suspect,  but  it  seemed  likely  that  Detroit  had 
at  least  trebled  and  Chicago  quintupled  its  population  in  that 
decade,  and  transportation  had  been  largely  responsible. 

In  1846,  said  Forbes,  the  road  as  then  existing  might  with  good 
management  have  produced  a  gross  income  of  $400,000  yearly. 
In  ’55  the  269-mile  line  was  doing  a  $2,500,000  business;  and  as 
proof  that  it  was  keeping  the  line  hot,  it  was  using  from  95  to  100 
locomotives.  When  it  first  reached  Chicago,  the  competition 
with  the  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  and  its  connect¬ 
ing  lines  eastward  was  terrific;  solicitors  and  advertisers  were 
skittering  all  over  the  East,  deluging  travelers  with  literature. 
One  of  these,  Orson  Brooks,  wrote  to  the  home  office  in  July, 

1852: 
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The  fact  is.  Sir,  that  whole  line  of  road  (N.  Y.  &  Erie)  is  a 
one-sided  concern,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  all  for  the  Southern 
Road  to  a  man;  told  me  I  could  go  by  that  route  8  or  ten  hours 
quicker  to  Chicago  than  by  the  Central  route,  &c.  &c.  I  made 
it  my  business  to  scatter  bills  of  the  Central  at  all  the  points  from 
Cleveland  by  land  to  Conneaut  and  then  from  Dunkirk  through 
&  returned  by  way  of  Canandaigua,  Rochester  &  Buffalo  &  in 
every  instance  had  to  pay  regular  fare!  One  man  there,  Mr. 
Clark,  is  doing  all  that  can  be  done,  and  is  doing  some  good, 
too,  scattering  Bills  on  Western  trains  &  letting  travelers  know 
there  is  such  a  Rail  Road  in  America  as  the  Michigan  Central.* 

Such  competition  was  too  wearing,  and  by  November,  1857, 
we  find  the  Central  and  Southern  in  a  pooling  arrangement  under 
which  all  passenger  receipts  between  Chicago  and  the  East  were 
divided  equally,  as  well  as  all  freight  business  above  58  percent 
done  by  the  Central  and  42  percent  by  the  Michigan  Southern. 
Both  companies  withdrew  their  steamers  from  Lake  Erie  and 
depended  upon  rails  alone  for  their  eastern  connections. 

John  W.  Brooks,  who,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  had  made 
the  Michigan  Central  the  success  it  was,  succeeded  Forbes  as  presi¬ 
dent  in  1855.  He  started  out  conservatively.  The  stockholders’ 
meeting  in  June,  1856,  heard  'with  satisfaction”  that  there  would 
be  no  considerable  construction  during  the  year,  and  urged  the 
directors  not  to  undertake  any  thereafter  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  one  percent  of  the  capital  stock,  or  without  asking  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  stockholders.  But  there  was  no  need  for  concern; 
the  company’s  trunk-line  building  days  were  over.  Thereafter, 
it  confined  itself  to  aiding  feeder  lines,  some  of  which  later  be¬ 
came  its  appendages.  The  first  road  it  aided  in  this  way  was  the 
Amboy,  Lansing  &  Traverse  Bay,  incorporated  in  1857  and  pop¬ 
ularly  known  as  the  “Ram’s  Horn  Road.”  Newspapers  nearly  al¬ 
ways  referred  to  it  thus,  and  the  muezzin’s  call  of  the  bus  driver 
at  the  Benton  House  in  Lansing  was  “All  abo-o-ard!  Owosso  and 
Detroit  train  over  the  Ram’s  Horn  leaves  the  station  in  55  min¬ 
utes.  Bus  goin’  right  down.”  It  had  such  a  hard  time  getting 
into  Lansing  that  the  State  Republican  in  April,  1862,  urged  citi¬ 
zens  to  go  out  in  person  and  help  to  complete  the  grading— which 
some  of  them  did. 

In  1862,  the  Michigan  Central  arranged  with  the  New  Albany 
&  Salem  (or  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago,  as  it  began  to  be 
called)  to  operate  the  northern  division  of  that  road  between 

0  Letter  in  Detroit  archives. 
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Michigan  City  and  Lafayette,  91  miles.  By  agreement  with  the 
railroads  between  Lafayette  and  Cincinnati,  the  Central  supplied 
the  cars  for  two  through  trains  between  Chicago  and  Cincinnati, 
though  they  had  to  travel  a  roundabout  course  below  Indian¬ 
apolis.  The  imminent  completion  of  the  Indianapolis  &  Cincin¬ 
nati  Railroad  was  expected  to  increase  this  business  greatly.  But 
in  June,  1865,  the  Central  stockholders  were  much  alarmed  be¬ 
cause  “the  traffic  of  the  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  line  via  our  road 
to  Michigan  City  is  in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the 
opening  of  a  shorter  route  between  those  cities”  (the  Lafayette 
and  Chicago  line).  They  asked  the  directors  to  consider  the 
question  of  building  a  22-mile  cutoff  to  the  New  Albany  road, 
thus  “forever  fixing  this  as  the  best  line  between  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati.”  What  naivete  is  in  that  word,  “forever!”  The  cut¬ 
off  was  not  constructed. 

Brooks  gave  up  the  presidency  in  1867  and  went  east  to  dam¬ 
age  his  reputation  and  whiten  his  hair  by  trying  to  complete  that 
bete  noire ,  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  James  F.  Joy,  the  transplanted 
Yankee,  by  that  time  one  of  the  nation’s  noted  rail  executives,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  The  directorate  re-elected  that  year  is  interesting 
and  significant.  Besides  Joy  there  were  Nathaniel  Thayer  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  vice-president;  Isaac  Livermore  of  Boston,  treasurer;  three 
other  directors,  Brooks,  Forbes  and  Sidney  Bartlett  of  Boston; 
Erastus  Corning  of  Albany,  and  George  F.  Johnson  and  Moses 
Taylor  of  New  York.  Five  years  later  the  roster  was  practically 
the  same.  For  nearly  thirty  years  the  main  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  remained  in  Boston. 

Joy  came  in  at  a  stirring  and  precarious  time  in  rail  history. 
A  pbst-war  boom  was  on,  and  railroads  were  being  built  like 
mad  in  all  directions,  including  Michigan.  As  Joy  said,  none  too 
cheerfully,  in  1870,  “The  extraordinary  ease  with  which  money  is 
obtained  for  railway  enterprises,  stimulated  also  by  aid  from 
municipalities,  has  started  into  life  many  new  railroad  companies 
in  Michigan  as  well  as  elsewhere.”  Seeing  these  projects  spring 
up  all  around  it,  the  Michigan  Central  assisted  several  which  ap¬ 
peared  likely  to  be  valuable  feeders  for  it,  buying  their  bonds  in 
exchange  for  promises  of  business.  One  of  these  was  the  Jack- 
son,  Lansing  &  Saginaw,  which  had  been  organized  in  1865  with 
a  land  grant  of  348,433  acres,  to  take  over  the  Ram’s  Horn  Road. 
The  Central  began  operating  it  by  agreement  in  1871,  and  ex¬ 
tended  it  to  Mackinaw  in  1882. 

Joy  thought  it  advisable  to  gather  in  a  number  of  these  in  the 
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early  years  of  his  incumbency,  for  most  of  them  were  just  pining 
for  some  great  big,  strong  fellow  to  propose  to  them,  and  there 
was  increasing  danger  that  the  Lake  Shore  might  be  the  gatherer, 
and  thus  cut  in  on  the  CentraFs  territory;  in  fact,  it  did  take  the 
Kalamazoo,  Allegan  &  Grand  Rapids  and  the  Detroit,  Hillsdale 
&  Indiana  from  right  under  the  CentraFs  nose.  But  the  Central 
assisted  the  Grand  River  Valley— chartered  in  1846  to  run  from 
Jackson  to  Grand  Rapids— and  began  to  operate  it  in  1870. 

And  then  there  was  the  Michigan  Air  Line,  a  piratical  scheme 
boosted  as  the  shortest  line  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago;  cross¬ 
ing  the  St.  Clair  River  north  of  Detroit  and  shooting  down  athwart 
the  state,  missing  practically  all  the  important  towns.  An  annoy¬ 
ing  rival  of  the  MC,  of  course;  but  Joy  had  the  philosophy  of  that 
elderly  Alabama  Senator  of  a  few  decades  ago  towards  a  hostile 
faction,  “If  you  can’t  lick  ’em,  jine  ’em!”  So  he  aided  the  Air 
Line— though  not  too  much,  of  course— and  then  took  over  all  it 
had  succeeded  in  building  or  ever  would  build,  the  track  from 
Jackson  through  Three  Rivers  to  South  Bend,  Indiana.  The  De¬ 
troit  &  Bay  City  was  another  one  given  the  helping  hand,  then 
gathered  into  the  family. 

Railroad  building  in  Michigan  and  northern  Indiana  had  at 
times  a  weird,  maddening  problem  to  deal  with,  what  they  call 
in  those  parts  a  sink-hole.  You  may  read  and  hear  some  amazing 
reports  on  them  in  the  engineering  offices,  especially  in  Detroit. 
In  Kentucky  a  sink-hole  is  a  pit,  usually  funnel-shaped,  leading 
to  a  vertical  cave  through  rock,  made  by  the  action  of  water. 
But  up  north  it  means  a  pot  or  funnel  in  the  soil,  sometimes  ex¬ 
tensive,  often  80  to  100  feet  deep,  filled  with  soupy  marl  or  muck, 
almost  defying  filling— a  sort  of  land-maelstrom.  There  was  one 
on  the  Ram’s  Horn  in  the  very  outskirts  of  Lansing  which  gave 
months  of  trouble.  In  another  place,  where  the  track  was  to 
cross  a  small,  marshy  ravine,  a  floor  of  logs  was  laid,  and  on  it 
a  fill  18  feet  high  was  built;  and  between  a  Saturday  night  and 
Monday  morning  the  whole  thing  had  disappeared  in  the  ooze. 
It  is  asserted  that  twelve  acres  of  timber  surrounding  this  place 
were  cut  and  thrown  into  the  sink  before  they  could  get  a  firm 
foundation. 

Into  two  adjacent  sink-holes  far  up  the  Michigan  peninsula  a 
line-builder  reported  that  2,000  cars  of  ballast  and  thousands  of 
feet  of  timber  were  dumped  before  they  could  build  a  depend¬ 
able  track.  Thinking  they  had  one  of  them  licked,  they  left  six 
cars  of  ballast  on  it  one  evening,  and  next  morning  they  were 
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gone,  track  and  all.  In  the  bottom  of  one  hole  up  towards 
Mackinaw  railroaders  say  that  a  locomotive  and  tender  has  been 
sleeping  its  last  sleep  for  sixty  years.  In  another  near  Sedan, 
Indiana,  80,000  old  cross-ties  were  sunk,  as  well  as  some  acres  of 
fresh-cut  timber.  For  two  years  the  track  was  detoured  around 
the  place,  but  at  last  it  was  conquered,  and  fast  New  York-Chi- 
cago  trains  now  thunder  across  it  without  a  tremor.  As  may  be 
imagined,  the  Kankakee  swamp  (Gene  Stratton  Porters  Limber- 
lost)  in  northern  Indiana  was  a  difficult  monster  to  cope  with. 

It  is  not  generally  remembered  today  that  what  wise  old  Mr. 
Dooley  used  to  call  the  “Mitchigan  Cinthral  was  one  of  the 
great  innovators  of  the  nineteenth  century,  usually  a  step  ahead 
of  its  competitors  in  improvements  and  new  devices.  Under  the 
dynamic  Brooks,  even  before  the  Civil  War  and  for  years  there¬ 
after,  it  operated  some  of  the  fastest  trains  on  the  continent.  His 
adoption  of  the  telegraph  in  1855  has  been  mentioned,  and  it  was 
in  his  regime  that  the  MC  pioneered  in  the  improvement  of 
sleeping  car  service.  The  directors  in  1860  reported  that  one 
“first-class  sleeping  car,”  with  seats  convertible  into  beds,  also 
three  “drovers’  sleeping  cars,”  had  been  built  in  the  company  s 
shops  during  the  year.  The  cooperation  between  the  MC  and 
the  Great  Western  of  Canada  became  closer,  but  the  GW  was 
built  on  the  favorite  Canadian  broad  gauge,  so  through  trains 
could  not  be  operated.  But  in  1866  the  GW  installed  a  third  rail 
to  create  a  standard  gauge  track,  and  as  the  MC  directors  said, 
“is  now  changing  a  portion  of  its  rolling  stock  to  conform  to  the 
gauge  of  our  road  and  its  allies.” 

Mr.  Pullman’s  greatly  improved  sleepers  now  ran  through  over 
the  two  roads  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  and  at  times  even  to 
Albany  and  New  York.  The  Great  Western  installed  a  big  car 
ferry  at  Detroit  which  could  carry  a  whole  train  across  the  river, 
and  halted  not  for  ice  or  blizzard.  Pullman  that  same  year  in¬ 
stalled  on  this  route  three  of  his  experimental  ‘liotel  cars,”  the 
President,  Viceroy,  and  Western  World,  in  which  the  first  dining 
on  wheels  was  done.  The  cars  were  remarkable  productions  for 
their  day— 75  feet  long,  with  a  small  kitchen  at  one  end,  a  chef 
and  two  waiters  in  addition  to  the  porter.  They  served  fried 
oysters,  steaks,  chops,  fried  potatoes,  cold  cuts,  cheese,  tea  and 
coffee.  Joel  Munsell,  who  saw  the  Western  World  at  Albany, 
declared  that  it  had  a  wine  cellar  too,  which  might  have  been 
true.  Meals  were  served  in  the  sections,  after  the  berths  had 
been  stowed  for  the  day. 
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On  April  8,  1867,  the  Western  World  left  Chicago  with  an  ex¬ 
cursion  party  and  continued  through  Buffalo  over  the  New  York 
Central.  Great  crowds  were  assembled  at  Rochester,  Syracuse 
and  Utica  to  marvel  at  the  luxury.  Erastus  Corning  was  so  taken 
with  it  that  he  wired  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  who  had  it  brought 
to  New  York.  There  it  was  promptly  chartered  by  T.  C.  Durant, 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  Union  Pacific,  to  take  a  party  out  to  his 
project.  At  first  the  MC  ran  hotel  cars  only  once  a  week,  but  pre¬ 
dicted  a  daily  line  soon,  when  a  passenger  might  ride  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  New  York  without  having  to  leave  his  car;  and  that  would 
have  been  a  boon  indeed  in  the  days  before  trains  were  vesti- 
buled. 

But  a  staff  of  four  was  expensive,  and  the  60-ton  cars  were  too 
great  a  burden  to  be  added  to  trains  drawn  by  the  light  locomo¬ 
tives  then  in  service;  so  after  a  time  the  luxurious  vehicles  were 
discarded,  and  passengers  began  gobbling  their  ham  and  oysters 
and  pie  at  wayside  eating  houses  again.  The  Michigan  Central 
was  not  satisfied,  however,  to  give  up  so  easily.  It  put  on  lighter 
sleepers  without  kitchens— a  poster  of  1870  shows  that  both  Pull¬ 
mans  and  Wagners  were  passing  over  it  between  New  York  and 
Chicago— and  in  1875  it  installed  modern  diners,  which  had  first 
appeared  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  Other  midwestern  roads  fol¬ 
lowed  suit,  but  the  New  York  Central  did  not  use  diners  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  thereafter. 

The  Michigan  Central  directors  remarked  innocently  in  1863 
that  the  business  of  the  country  through  which  the  East-West 
trunk  lines  ran  had  increased  so  greatly  that  there  was  traffic  for 
all,  “making  unnecessary  the  fierce  competition  formerly  prevail¬ 
ing;”  which  is  quite  delightful  in  view  of  the  fierce  competition 
that  prevailed  time  and  again  thereafter.  “During  the  last  six 
months  of  1871,”  for  example,  to  quote  a  Lake  Shore  report  of 
the  following  year,  “a  ruinous  competition  existed  on  westward- 
bound  freights  between  the  trunk  lines  (Pennsylvania,  Erie  and 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River)  in  the  course  of  which  the 
prices  of  freight  transportation  were  reduced  to  a  point  almost 
without  precedent.”  The  connecting  rails,  Michigan  Central  and 
Lake  Shore,  were  of  course  drawn  into  the  fight  and  had  to  share 
in  the  cuts  to  aid  their  cooperators.  However,  “We  have  reason 
to  hope,”  the  Lake  Shore  report  went  on,  “that  better  counsels 
will  prevail  and  that  our  eastward  trunk-line  connections  will  be 
slow  to  renew  the  warfare  which  worked  such  disastrous  results 
in  1871.” 
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Joy,  quoting  this,  adds  for  the  MG  directors,  “This  language  is 
applicable  to  our  road  as  well  as  theirs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
statement .  .  .  that  it  has  reason  to  hope  that  better  counsels  will 
prevail.  .  .  .  This  warfare,  in  one  form  or  another,  seems  to  be¬ 
come  chronic  between  those  companies,  and  we  have  little  hope 
of  increased  wisdom  on  that  question/’  The  war  of  the  past  year, 
he  said,  had  been  worse  than  that  of  the  year  before,  “destroying 
totally  the  whole  value  of  westbound  business  for  six  months  of 
the  best  season  of  the  year.”  Furthermore,  he  added  gloomily, 
“The  rapid  multiplication  of  railroads  and  the  intense  competi¬ 
tion  created  thereby  is  affecting  seriously  the  value  of  the  entire 
railroad  property  of  the  country.” 

He  had  just  cause  for  pessimism.  The  panic  of  1873  was  just 
around  the  corner.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  pushing  a  rail¬ 
head  furiously  towards  Chicago  (which  it  reached  in  1876),  so 
was  the  Erie,  and  a  new  competitor  had  arisen  in  Canada.  The 
Erie  &  Niagara  Extension  Railway,  incorporated  in  Ontario  in 
1868,  had  changed  its  name  to  Canada  Southern  in  ’69,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  build  from  Niagara  to  Detroit.  But  its  promoter,  Thomp¬ 
son,  hawking  his  hopes  about  the  market,  could  find  no  backing 
in  Detroit  or  Windsor,  its  neighbor  across  the  river  (terminus  of 
the  Great  Western),  so  he  planned  a  through  line  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago,  crossing  the  Detroit  River  at,  Gross e  Isle,  some  fifteen 
miles  below  the  city.  Before  he  had  gotten  far  with  his  line  in 
Canada,  he  leaped  across  the  boundary,  procured  a  charter  in 
Michigan  and  began  in  1872-3  to  build  his  Chicago  extension 
from  the  Detroit  River  south  westward.  It  reached  Fayette,  Ohio, 
where  the  crash  of  ’73  halted  its  advance  forever.  That  track  was 
to  cross  Grosse  Isle— separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  mere  nar¬ 
row  bayou  of  the  Detroit  River  *— then  bridge  another  channel  to 
a  little  eyot  called  Stony  Island,  from  which  a  ferry  was  to  cross 
the  main  channel  of  the  river  to  the  Canadian  shore  just  above 
Amherstburg. 

To  make  matters  still  worse,  the  Grand  Trunk,  a  powerful  com¬ 
petitor  coming  from  Portland  and  Montreal,  was  building  parallel 
to  the  Great  Western  and  proposed  crossing  into  Michigan  up  at 

*  Grosse  Isle,  now  a  large,  beautifully  wooded,  rustic  residence  area 
for  Detroiters,  still  has  relics  of  this  long-ago  rail  service;  its  small  passenger 
depot,  for  example,  which  has  become  a  public  comfort  station,  while  in 
the  river  you  may  see  the  piers  of  the  bridge  which  once  led  to  Stony 
Island,  and  the  now  green-clothed  cutting  through  the  rock  of  that  little 
knoll  to  the  ferry  landing. 
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Sarnia,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  where  the  swift  current  kept 
the  river  freer  of  ice  than  farther  down.  Joy  had  worried  long 
over  that  river  crossing  problem  at  Detroit.  The  ferry,  good  as  it 
was,  was  not  good  enough  in  the  face  of  mounting  competition. 
In  1871,  in  conjunction  with  the  Great  Western,  he  organized  a 
tunnel  company,  procuring  charters  from  Michigan  and  Ontario. 
Among  the  directors  one  finds  the  now-familiar  names  of  Nathaniel 
Thayer  of  Boston  and  Morris  K.  Jesup  of  New  York.  Shafts  were 
sunk  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  the  tunnel  bore  begun.  But 
the  diggers  encountered  such  pockets  of  quicksand  and  sulphur 
streams  emitting  noxious  gases  which  killed  two  workmen  and 
felled  many  others  that  the  project  was  given  up  after  $200,000 
had  been  spent.  Joy  now  determined  to  make  a  try  for  a  bridge, 
though  he  knew  he  would  have  to  fight  all  the  shipping  interests 
on  the  lakes.  He  first  obtained  authority  from  the  Dominion 
Government,  which  was  not  so  susceptible  to  “influences”  as  that 
of  the  United  States  has  always  been.  But  when  he  reached 
Washington,  he  found  Great  Lakes  shipping  owners  and  under¬ 
writers  there  in  force  against  him,  and  he  could  not  prevail.  It 
was  one  of  his  few  defeats. 

With  the  economic  collapse  of  1873,  the  proud  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral,  whose  stock  had  sold  as  high  as  130,  now  had  to  pass  divi¬ 
dends,  and  saw  its  shares  fall  below  par  in  the  market.  But  a 
new  force  was  gathering  strength  behind  it.  As  usually  stated,  it 
was  Commodore  Vanderbilt  who,  in  behalf  of  New  York  Central, 
began  buying  its  stock  about  1869,  when  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  he  or  the  Erie  would  gain  possession  of  the  Lake  Shore. 
His  son  William  urged  his  purchases  in  both  roads.  The  aging 
Commodore  had  settled  into  provincialism  in  his  thinking,  and 
at  first  saw  no  reason  for  owning  lines  west  of  Buffalo.  “If  we 
take  hold  of  roads  running  all  the  way  to  Chicago,”  he  retorted  to 
William,  “we  might  as  well  go  on  to  San  Francisco  or  even  to 
China.”  But  William,  strongly  seconded  by  Horace  Clark,  recog¬ 
nized  the  growing  importance  of  Chicago  as  a  national  solar 
plexus,  and  the  necessity  of  not  merely  fragile  traffic  agreements 
with  carriers  west  of  Buffalo,  but  actual  control  of  them;  and  old 
Cornelius  was  wise  enough  not  only  to  yield  to  their  counsels,  but 
to  enter  into  the  plan  with  enthusiasm. 

Here  let  us  pause  to  say  that  while  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was 
one  of  the  greatest  entrepreneurs  in  all  railroad  history,  his  color¬ 
ful,  two-fisted  personality  aided  not  a  little  in  giving  him  his 
firmly  established  place  in  American  memories.  But  ask  certain 
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veteran  railroaders  and  students  of  the  history  of  the  business, 
and  they  may  tell  you  that  not  only  first-hand  observers’  reports, 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  but  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  known  facts  point  to  the  probability  that  William  Henry 
Vanderbilt  was  a  greater  railroad  genius  than  his  father.  His 
reign  as  absolute  monarch  of  the  Central  and  its  dependencies 
lasted  less  than  nine  years,  but  he  exercised  an  increasingly 
strong  influence  over  the  acts  of  his  dynamic  parent  for  another 
decade  before  that. 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  was  seen  by  the  Chicago  Tribune , 
which  said  editorially  on  September  22,  1875: 

It  is  learned  that  the  contract  recently  made  between  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  and  Wagner’s  Palace  Car  Company 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  directors  of  the  road  who  met  in  New 
York  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Pullman  was  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  endeavored  to  convince  the  directors  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  road  to  continue  his  cars.  He  offered  to  give  the 
company  far  better  terms  than  those  given  by  Wagner’s  line. 
And  although  both  President  Joy  and  General  Superintendent 
Strong  *  favored  Pullman’s  cars,  yet  the  influence  of  Vanderbilt 
was  too  strong  in  the  Board,  and  Wagner’s  line,  which  is  virtually 
owned  by  Vanderbilt,  got  the  contract.  There  is  hardly  any 
doubt  that  the  reports  about  Vanderbilt  having  secured  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  line  are  correct.  .  .  .  The  election  of  Mr. 
Sloan  to  the  directory,  the  substitution  of  Wagner’s  sleeping  cars 
in  place  of  Pullman’s,  and  the  removal  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
road  from  Boston  to  New  York  prove  that  Vanderbilt  is  handling 
the  reins.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Michigan  Central  had  to  pass 
its  dividends  during  the  past  few  years,  its  stock  had  depreciated, 
and  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  Vanderbilt  to  purchase  a  controlling 
interest.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  rumored  that  Vanderbilt 
is  also  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  Canada  Southern  Rail¬ 
road,  which  at  the  present  time  can  be  had  very  cheap.  It  is 
believed  that  Vanderbilt  has  long  had  an  eye  on  these  lines  so 
as  to  control  all  the  Northwestern  business,  and  prevent  Boston 
from  making  use  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  as  a  direct  route  to  the 
West. 

The  Vanderbilts  had  invested  some  money  in  Great  Western 
stock,  but  a  dominant  English  interest  in  that  company  was  diffi- 

*  William  Barstow  Strong,  who  later,  as  president  of  the  Santa  Fe,  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  greatest  of  rail  builders,  adding  more  than  4,700  miles 
of  track  to  that  system  and  pushing  its  eastern  terminus  into  Chicago. 
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cult  to  get  along  with,  so  the  Commodore  turned  to  the  Canada 
Southern.  That  concern  in  1876  was  bankrupt,  owing  its  em¬ 
ployees  four  months’  pay  and  trying  to  settle  with  depreciated  pa¬ 
per.  In  June,  the  road  fell  into  the  Commodore’s  lap— his  last 
earthly  triumph— for  a  mere  guarantee  of  5  percent  interest  on  its 
bonds.  Now  only  some  hooking  up  at  each  end,  including  a  short 
branch  from  Essex  to  Windsor,  was  needed  to  give  the  MC  a 
fine,  low-grade  line  from  Buffalo  or  Niagara  to  Detroit,  and  they 
could  forget  about  the  Great  Western,  which,  by  the  way,  was 


Canada  didn’t  like  the  Commodore’s  methods  in  1876.  Car¬ 
toon  from  the  Canadian  Illustrated  News. 
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deplorably  hard  up  itself,  and  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Grand  Trunk. 

Early  in  1877,  it  was  known  that  Joy  would  leave  the  presi¬ 
dency  at  the  June  meeting;  and  as  the  Commodore  had  passed 
from  the  scene  in  January,  a  committee  of  stockholders,  including 
Russell  Sage,  Vermilye  &  Company,  D.  P.  Morgan,  Delafield  & 
Fitch  and  other  prominent  individuals  and  firms  signed  a  letter 
to  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  offering  him  their  proxies  and  in  effect, 
urging  him  to  take  over  the  management  of  the  road.  He  replied 
that  he  did  not  crave  any  more  managerial  duties,  but  if  tendered 
the  proxies,  he  would  use  them  for  what  he  considered  the  best 
interests  of  the  company.  His  wishes  were  expressed  in  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  durable  Samuel  Sloan,  who  was  all  over  the  map  sooner 
or  later,  in  as  president;  he  had  been  vice-president  for  a  year 
past.  Thayer  was  now  the  only  Bostonian  left  on  the  directorate, 
which  had  taken  on  a  strong  New  York  coloring. 

Sloan  held  the  presidency  only  a  year,  and  then  William  H. 
took  over.  The  new  ownership  had  revived  the  talk  of  a  better 
crossing  at  Detroit.  General  William  Sooy  Smith  in  January, 
1877,  had  proposed  a  tunnel  whose  roof  should  project  slightly 
above  the  river  bed,  which  Joy  and  others  denounced  as  folly. 
Joy  also  ridiculed  Sooy  Smith's  estimate  of  $300,000  for  a  test 
tunnel,  saying  it  was  far  too  low.  From  sad  experience,  the  old 
man  had  become  very  pessimistic  regarding  a  tunnel.  In  '79 
Sooy  Smith  tried  again  to  revive  the  project,  but  found  Detroit 
cold.  The  bridge  alternative  was  brought  up  again  that  year— 
a  very  high  bridge  this  time,  to  give  shipping  clearance  under  it 
(a  drawbridge  had  been  discussed  in  ’73).  “Meanwhile,”  raged 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  “the  citizens  of  Detroit,  with  utter  lack  of 
public  spirit,  looked  on  with  supreme  indifference  and  seemed  to 
think  the  affair  rather  amusing,  a  sort  of  show  gotten  up  for  their 
benefit,  with  no  charge  for  admission.” 

But  Detroit  awoke  with  a  jolt  and  its  nerves  tensed  when  it 
heard  gossip  that  Vanderbilt  proposed  to  bypass  the  city,  to  use 
the  Canada  Southern  track  as  it  was,  tunnel  under  the  river  at 
Grosse  Isle  and  join  the  Michigan  Central  main  line  at  Ypsilanti 
or  thereabouts.  Resolutions  were  now  drawn  up,  petitions  were 
sent  to  Vanderbilt,  editors  wrote  reams  of  copy;  nevertheless, 
ground  for  the  tunnel  was  broken  at  Amherstburg  on  April  23, 
1880,  with  great  ceremony  and  the  whole  Vanderbilt  tribe  pres¬ 
ent.  The  Free  Press  described  the  personal  appearances  of  all  of 
them: 
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William  H.  Vanderbilt,  a  placid  and  benign  looking  gentleman 
of  55,  well  preserved,  well  clad,  well  fed  and  looking  altogether 
well  satisfied  with  himself  .  .  .  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  aged  27  or 
thereabouts,  of  solid  and  substantial  build,  not  conspicuously 
different  in  any  particular,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  from  the 
average  business  man  of  his  age;  William  K.,  about  22,  a  rather 
nobby  young  man,  but  not  unprepossessing,  with  a  sort  of  air 
about  him,  that  he  prove  a  good  fellow  on  acquaintance;  Capt. 

J.  H.  Vanderbilt,  brother  of  the  old  Commodore,  who  has  reached 
his  full  three  score  and  ten,  and  whose  voice,  turning  again  to 
childish  treble,  pipes  into  the  falsetto,  and  who  came  along  with 
the  boys  for  the  sake  of  the  trip.  Augustus  Schell,  a  venerable 
man  of  no  trifling  avoirdupois,  whose  face  betokens  strength  of 
character  and  will  .  .  .  Webster  Wagner,  the  sleeping  car  man, 
a  white-haired,  white-whiskered  but  fresh  and  vigorous  man  .  .  . 

E.  D.  Worcester,  Treasurer  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South¬ 
ern  .  .  .  J.  Tillinghast,  President  of  the  Canada  Southern;  John 
Newell,  general  manager  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South¬ 
ern.  .  .  . 

The  Canada  Southern  must  have  been  a  well-built  road,  for 
they  were  doing  some  fast  running,  even  in  those  days.  Engi¬ 
neer  Macomber’s  feat  of  covering  111  miles  in  109  minutes  in 
1877  won  for  him  the  job  of  carrying  the  Vanderbilt  party  back 
eastward.  He  didn’t  quite  equal  his  former  record,  but  he  did 
run  the  229  miles  from  Amherstburg  to  the  Niagara  River  at  an 
overall  rate  of  55  miles  an  hour. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil,  a  party  of  Grand  Trunk  dig¬ 
nitaries,  headed  by  Sir  Henry  Tyler,  the  president,  and  another 
knight,  rolled  into  Detroit  and  announced  that  as  they  had  been 
unable  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  terms  with  Vanderbilt,  they 
were  going  to  build  their  own  line  from  Port  Huron  across  to 
Chicago.  (They  later  tunnelled  under  the  river  from  Sarnia  to 
Port  Huron.)  And  the  Wabash,  which  was  already  in  Toledo, 
now  thrust  out— through  a  subsidiary  company  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  old  lion,  James  F.  Joy,  whose  deceptively  benevolent, 
bearded  countenance  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  that 
of  a  Methodist  bishop— a  tentacle  into  Detroit,  so  that  it,  too,  had 
a  line  from  Detroit  to  Chicago.  The  Vanderbilt  lines  were  now 
also  deprived  of  the  business  of  the  Burlington  and  other  Joy 
lines  west  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Joy  having  become  an  ill-wisher.  De¬ 
troit,  too,  had  no  kindly  feelings  for  the  great  hierarchy.  In  the 
Free  Press ,  in  those  little  one-line  squibs  which  newspapers 
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sprinkled  down  a  column  in  those  days,  one  might  read  two  such 
items  as  these  in  juxtaposition: 

Matinees  at  all  the  theatres  this  afternoon. 

“Blank  Vanderbilt!”  is  the  sentiment  hereabout. 

But  when  Vanderbilt’s  diggers  found  the  going  too  tough  at 
Grosse  Isle,  or  for  some  other  reason  abandoned  the  job  there, 
Detroit’s  ire  was  soothed.  A  22-mile  offshoot  of  the  Canada  South¬ 
ern  was  quickly  built  from  Essex  to  Windsor  and  became  a  part 
of  the  main  line,  the  portion  between  Essex  and  Amherstburg 
relapsing  into  the  quietude  of  an  unimportant  branch.  For  a 
quarter  century  more  the  question  of  the  river  crossing  at  Detroit 
flared  up  from  time  to  time  and  subsided  again.  A  “winter 
bridge”  was  proposed  in  1883,  a  high-level  bridge  in  1896  and 
again  in  1904,  each  time  fought  by  the  shipping  interests.  At 
long  last,  the  tunnel  now  in  use  was  built  and  opened  for  service 
in  1910. 

The  Michigan  Central  report  for  1879  shows  that  there  was 
still  terrific  competition  between  lake  boats  and  railroads  for 
heavy  freight,  two  major  items  of  which  were  coal  and  salt.  The 
iron  ore  business  of  northern  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minne¬ 
sota  was  still  mostly  held  by  the  boats.  Emigrant  travel  over  the 
road  had  been  double  the  volume  of  ’78,  and  165  percent  greater 
than  that  of  77.  There  had  been  a  great  immigration  from 
Europe— German  and  Scandinavian,  mostly— headed  for  the  North¬ 
west.  Also,  there  had  been  a  heavy  movement  from  eastern 
Canada  to  Manitoba,  and  incredibly  enough,  most  of  it  came 
over  the  Michigan  Central.  It  seems  a  discouraging  detour,  but 
the  Canadian  Pacific  had  not  yet  been  constructed,  and  the  MC 
was  the  nearest  way  by  rail. 

In  1882,  the  Canada  Southern  was  formally  leased  by  the 
Michigan  Central  for  21  years.  Car  ferries  were  installed  at  De¬ 
troit,  the  road  was  double-tracked  from  end  to  end  and  new 
equipment  ordered,  including  125  locomotives  and  two  new  din¬ 
ing  cars  (meals  75  cents  flat)  before  ever  the  New  York  Central 
had  such  conveniences.  The  new  rolling  stock  was  lettered, 
“Michigan  Central— Canada  Southern  Division;”  but  this  gave 
offense  at  Ottawa,  where  the  authorities  requested  that  it  be 
changed  to  read,  “Canada  Southern  Ry.,  operated  by  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Central  R.R.,”  and  though  it  was  an  expensive  job,  William 
H.,  with  his  usual  tact,  good-naturedly  made  the  change.  But  it 
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Upper  picture  from  New  York  Public  Library 


Above— “Septuple-header”  with  snow-plow,  between  Rochester  and  Syracuse 
during  snow  blockade  of  1877. 

Below— The  Ashtabula  Disaster;  the  engine  Columbia,  which  fell  with  the 
train;  left,  “Pap”  Folsom,  its  engineer;  right,  P.  P.  Bliss,  noted  hymn 
writer;  other  pictures,  the  bridge  before  and  after  the  accident. 


Above— Niagara  Suspension  Bridge,  completed  in  1855. 

Below— For  decades,  all  Michigan  Central  trains  stopped  at  Falls  View, 
or  Inspiration  Point,  to  give  the  passengers  a  look  at  Niagara. 


Above,  left—  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  conductors  in  1864. 
Above,  right— G rand  Central  Station  yardmaster,  switch  tower  and  dis¬ 
patcher,  as  seen  by  Leslie’s  Weekly  in  1889. 

Below— Two  dining  car  menu  headings  of  the  1870’s. 
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wasnt  long  until  the  short  lease  had  been  replaced  by  one  run¬ 
ning  999  years,  which  seemed  to  be  conclusive,  and  within  a  few 
years  the  Canada  Southern”  could  be  quietly  erased  without 
further  objection. 

With  the  breaking  of  relations  with  the  Great  Western,  the 
Grand  Trunk,  which  had  taken  over  that  tottering  concern, 
sought  to  retaliate  by  threatening  to  stop  the  Central’s  use  of  its 
Suspension  Bridge  at  Niagara  Falls.  Vanderbilt’s  rejoinder  to 
this  was  to  throw  across  the  gorge  quite  near  it  the  great  canti¬ 
lever  bridge  which,  with  its  500-foot  span,  was  the  engineering 
wonder  of  the  age.  Rather  than  ferry  across  the  river  at  Buffalo 
(where  there  was  as  yet  no  bridge)  he  continued  to  run  all  trains 
over  the  detour  via  Niagara.  In  fact,  the  railroad  boasted  of  it; 
a  never-absent  line  in  its  advertising  was,  “All  trains  run  via 
Niagara  Falls.”  Not  only  that,  but  even  the  fastest  trains  passing 
by  in  daylight  stopped  for  five  minutes  at  Falls  View  or  Inspira¬ 
tion  Point  to  give  the  passengers  a  long  look  at  the  great  cataract; 
and  in  that  more  placid  age,  when  people  did  not  imagine  them¬ 
selves  so  pressed  for  time,  thousands  took  that  route  in  preference 
to  others  for  that  very  reason."*  The  practice  was  kept  up  until 
the  International  Bridge  was  built  at  Buffalo,  and  for  some  trains 
long  after  that. 

Detroit  was  still  sniping  at  the  New  York  control  of  the  road. 
When  the  New  York  Central  train  shed  at  Buffalo  fell  in  early  in 
1881— causing  only  four  deaths,  by  the  way— the  Free  Press  fore¬ 
saw  a  dread  analogy.  On  February  9  it  remarked: 

*  A  pretty  story  is  told  of  the  beginning  of  Falls  View  Station.  Back  in 
the  1870's,  Cornelius  Sheehy,  then  superintendent  of  the  Canada  Southern, 
was  at  Niagara  with  a  photographer,  seeking  some  publicity  pictures.  His 
eye  fell  upon  Loretto  Academy,  a  Catholic  girls’  school,  on  high  ground 
above  the  railroad,  and  he  decided  that  a  cupola  on  the  building  would  be 
a  good  place  from  which  to  photograph  the  falls. 

“Go  up  there,”  said  he  to  the  photographer,  “and  ask  the  nuns  to  let  you 
take  pictures  from  that  cupola.” 

The  other  man,  in  awe  of  the  nuns,  squirmed  and  made  excuses.  “All 
right,”  said  Sheehy,  “I’ll  ask  ’em.”  The  permission  was  readily  granted; 
in  fact,  the  sisters  were  so  gracious  about  it  that  upon  leaving,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  said  to  their  superior,  “My  mother  graduated  from  this  school;  and 
though  I’m  not  a  Catholic,  I  have  a  little  girl  whom  I’m  entering  right  now 
for  attendance  here  when  she’s  twelve  years  old.  And  furthermore,”  he 
added  as  an  afterthought,  “I’m  going  to  make  a  stop  for  local  trains  right 
down  here  in  front  of  your  building.”  As  the  story  goes,  the  higher  ups 
soon  saw  the  advertising  value  of  Falls  View  and  began  stopping  all  day 
trains  there. 
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The  fate  of  the  depot  at  Buffalo  should  warn  the  railroad 
authorities  that  the  Michigan  Central  station  in  Detroit  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  a  civilized  community,  and  what  prevents  it  from  falling 
in,  the  Lord  only  knows.  .  .  .  We  trust  Mr.  Vanderbilt  will  not 
have  to  face  the  responsibility  of  such  a  horror  in  Detroit  as  that 

which  has  just  occurred  in  Buffalo.  .  .  . 

The  Madison  Square  Garden  which  fell  in  and  crushed  a  score 
of  people  in  New  York  City  nearly  a  year  ago  was  an  old  depot. 
They  seem  peculiarly  susceptible  to  such  calamities. 

The  first  Madison  Square  Garden,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  the 
old  New  York  &  Harlaem  station  at  Twenty-sixth  Street  and 
Fourth  Avenue.  Detroit  was  granted  a  new  depot  in  course  of 
time,  and  finally,  in  1914,  the  present  great  station  and  office 
building  which  is  one  of  the  city’s  landmarks. 

With  the  resignation  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt  in  1883,  there 
came  to  the  head  of  the  Michigan  Central  one  of  the  most  able 
and  colorful  of  railroad  executives— Henry  B.  Ledyard,  who  had 
long  been  general  manager,  who  now  held  the  presidency  for  22 
years,  and  then  continued  as  chairman  of  the  board  until  his 
death.  Crotchety,  peppery,  as  explosive  as  nitro-glycerine,  un¬ 
self-conscious  and  absorbed  in  his  job  almost  to  the  point  of 
monomania,  he  was  like  a  character  from  fiction,  a  great  execu¬ 
tive  who  has  become  almost  a  legendary  figure.  A  thousand 
stories  are  told  of  his  eccentricities;  of  the  silver  water-pitcher 
and  goblet  kept  on  a  table  in  his  office  for  his  own  use  and  of  the 
frowsy  messenger  boy  who  delivered  a  telegram  to  him,  and 
while  he  was  signing  for  it,  poured  himself  a  goblet  of  water  and 
drank  it,  the  discovery  of  which,  in  the  very  act,  practically  threw 
the  boss  into  apoplexy;  of  his  visit  to  New  York  to  confer  with 
Theodore  Shonts,  the  elevated  and  subway  magnate,  and  how  he 
poked  a  Canadian  quarter  (common  currency  then  in  Detroit) 
into  an  el  window  to  be  changed,  and  when  the  functionary  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  it,  blew  up  like  an  atomic  bomb,  stormed  down  to 
Shonts’s  office  and  wanted  the  man  fired;  of  how  he  once  had  his 
office  building  plastered  with  signs,  “Positively  no  Smoking  in 
this  Building,”  and  having  seen  with  great  contentment  the  last 
sign  put  in  place,  returned  to  his  own  office,  lit  a  big,  black 
cigar,  threw  the  match  into  the  waste-basket,  set  it  afire,  and 
the  Fire  Department  had  to  be  called  to  save  his  half-gutted 
room. 

There  was  human  kindness  in  him,  but  he  hated  to  expose  it. 
Another  story  is  that  of  a  faithful  railroad  employee  left  with  some 
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small  children  and  a  little  home  not  yet  paid  for,  who  went  to 
him  and  asked  if  the  company  could  not  do  something  for  her. 
There  were  no  precedents  for  such  a  case,  and  Ledyard  was 
gruff  with  her,  telling  her  there  was  nothing  he  could  do,  but  as 
a  final  thought,  suggested  that  she  might  try  another  official— let 
us  call  him  Mr.  Jones;  and  when  she  had  left  his  office,  discour¬ 
aged  and  in  tears,  he  called  Jones  before  she  could  reach  that 
gentleman  and  ordered  him  to  pay  off  the  balance  on  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  give  her  a  check  for  $500.  He  didn’t  want  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  such  weakness. 

In  1916,  the  Michigan  Central  cleared  up  a  few  odds  and  ends 
by  absorbing  several  of  its  dependencies  since  the  early  1870  s— 
the  Jackson,  Lansing  &  Saginaw,  Michigan  Air  Line,  Detroit  & 
Bay  City,  Kalamazoo  &  South  Haven  and  others.  Of  the  MC  s 
capital  stock,  99.4  percent  is  owned  by  the  New  York  Central; 
the  old  name  long  ago  disappeared  from  all  the  rolling  stock  and 
stationery,  and  the  road  became  just  a  principality  of  466  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue.  But  to  Detroit  and  Michigan  all  these  are  but 
formalities— slightly  disagreeable,  it  is  true,  but  superficial,  ignor- 
able.  To  them  it  is  still  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  Street 
cars  and  buses  in  Detroit  run,  not  to  the  New  York  Central  sta¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  Michigan  Central.  One  may  even  hear  among 
some  of  the  railroad  veterans  slightly  fleering  references  to  the 
“goose  egg,”  the  oval  trademark  of  the  NYC.  One  suspects, 
however,  that  this  is  not  malignant,  but  in  the  main  nostalgic. 

Michigan,  bless  it,  even  believes  that  it  created  the  Michigan 
Central,  single-handed.  In  some  histories  of  Detroit  and  of 
Michigan  written  before  1900  you  will  have  difficulty  in  finding 
the  names  of  the  Bostonians  and  New  Yorkers  who  supplied  the 
means  and  built  the  railroad;  in  fact,  some  of  them  just  are  not 
there.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  most  Michigan- writ  ten  his¬ 
tories,  especially  those  compiled  in  later  years,  are  more  accurate. 
One  cannot  but  admire  and  love  this  loyalty  of  the  state  to  its 
great  railroad.  Working  hand  in  hand,  they  have  done  much  to 
make  each  other  what  they  are. 


a 


.Familiarly  Known  as  the  Lake  Shore” 


rrr^HERE  have  been  half  a  dozen  claimants  to  the  honor  of 
being  the  “first  railroad  west  of  the  Alleghenies.”  The  two 
-  earliest  incorporations  north  of  the  Ohio  River  appear  to 
have  been  the  Ohio  &  Steubenville  and  the  Detroit  &  Pontiac, 
both  chartered  in  1830;  but  as  not  a  rod  of  track  or  even  of  grade 
was  ever  built  by  either,  they  do  not  count  very  heavily.  The 
Erie  &  Kalamazoo,  the  Mad  River  &  Lake  Erie  and  a  short  stretch 
of  very  amateurish  track  built  near  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  in  1834,  all 
have  their  partisans;  but  Kentucky  seems  to  have  two  pretty 
strong  claimants.  The  Lexington  &  Ohio  Railroad  was  chartered 
January  27, 1830,  and  its  first  rail-stone  was  laid  October  22,  1831, 
before  any  of  the  above-named  had  ever  swung  a  pick.  But  be¬ 
fore  the  L.  &  O.  was  far  advanced,  it  is  asserted  by  local  historians 
that  a  railroad  with  horse-drawn  cars  began  operation  between 
Bowling  Green  and  Barren  River,  about  a  mile,  in  1832.  The 
Lexington  &  Ohio  did  not  reach  full  operation  between  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  Frankfort  until  1835. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all  these  ventures  were  stirring  in 
the  Middle  West  long  before  there  was  any  rail  connection  with 
the  East;  indeed,  before  any  rail  project  in  the  East  was  more 
than  an  unweaned  babe.  The  inception  of  the  Erie  &  Kalamazoo 
was  almost  coincidental  with  the  birth  of  Toledo.  It  was  projected 
in  1832-33  by  a  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Comstock  of  Port  Lawrence, 
which  soon  afterward  became  Toledo,  and  which  was  then  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  Michigan,  the  state  boundary  being  still  indefinite. 
It  was  given  a  charter  on  April  22,  1833,  by  Michigan  Territory, 
to  build  a  railroad  from  Port  Lawrence  through  Adrian  “to  some 
point  on  the  Kalamazoo  River,”  to  be  operated  by  steam  or  “ani- 
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[Item  from  Toledo  Blade ,  January  20, 1837.] 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
the  long  expected  locomotive  (Adrian  Baldwin  No. 
80)  for  the  Erie  &  Kalamazoo  R.  R.  The  business 
of  our  place  has  beeh  embarrassed  for  want  of  it; 
goods  have  accumulated  at  our  wharves  faster  than 
we  could  transport  them  into  the  interior  on  cars 
drawn  by  horses,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
several  of  our  warehouses  are  now  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  It  is  expected  that  the  engine  will 
be  in  operation  in  a  few  days,  and  then,  we  trust, 
goods’ and  merchandise  will  be  forwarded  as  fast  as 
they  arrive.  A  little  allowance,  however,  must  be 
made  for  the  time  necessary  to  disencumber  our 
warehouses  of  the  large  stock  already  on  hand. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 


TO  EMIGRANTS  AND  TRAVELERS.  ■ 

The  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  Railroad  is  now  in  full 

operation  between 

TOLEDO  AWB  ADRIAN. 

During  the  ensuing  season  trains  of  cars  will  run 
daily  to  Adrian,  there  connecting  with  a  line  of 
Stages  for  the  West,  Michigan  City,  Chicago  and 
Wisconsin  Territory. 

Emigrants  and  others  destined  for  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  the  Western  part  of  Michigan 

pgr3  Will  Save  Two  Day%J^ 

and  the  corresponding  expense,  by  taking  this 
route  in  preference  to  the  more  lengthened,  tedious 
and  expensive  route  heretofore  traveled. 

All  baggage  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

EDWARD  BISSELL,  }  Commissioners 
WT.  P.  DANIELS,  V  E.  &  K.  R.  R. 

GEORG-E  CRANE,  \  Co. 

A.  .  HUGHES.  Superintendent  Western  Stage 
Company. 


First  advertisement  of  the  Erie  &  Kalamazoo, 

1837 
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mals.”  ( A  subsequent  act  terminated  the  road  at  Adrian. )  The 
charter  specified  that  after  it  had  paid  the  cost  of  construction 
and  operation  and  seven  percent  interest  on  the  original  invest¬ 
ment,  it  should  become  the  property  of  the  state  and  would  be  a 
free  road,  save  for  a  small  toll  to  pay  operating  expenses.  What 
a  disappointment  the  railroads  proved  to  be  to  our  forefathers! 

With  the  “Toledo  War”  of  1835,  when  both  Michigan  and  Ohio 
called  out  the  militia  and  the  state  boundary  had  to  be  fixed  by 
Congress,  Toledo  was  declared  to  be  in  Ohio  and  one-third — 
eleven  miles— of  the  E.  &  K.  Railroad  was  also  in  that  state.  An 
Ohio  charter  was  soon  arranged,  and  the  company  continued  to 
function  in  its  Toledo  office,  a  fourteen-  by  twenty-foot  shack 
which  had  formerly  been  a  barber-shop.  It  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  use  only  wooden  rails— no  iron— but  the  wood  wore  out 
so  rapidly  even  under  the  construction  trains  that  strap-iron  rails 
were  mounted  on  the  wood.  When  the  line  was  opened  to 
Adrian  in  the  fall  of  1836,  horses  drew  the  little  one-  or  two-car 
trains;  but  early  in  ’37,  the  first  locomotive,  the  Adrian ,  built  by 
Baldwin,  reached  Toledo  via  the  lake,  and  was  more  than  a  nine- 
days’  wonder.  An  ancient  woodcut  of  the  first  train,  with  the 
“Gothic”  three-compartment,  semi-stagecoach-body  passenger  car, 
has  been  republished  a  thousand  times,  but  we  must  reproduce 
it  again  or  be  accused  of  a  vital  omission.  As  on  eastern  roads, 
the  lower  part  of  the  middle  section  was  for  baggage,  with  some 
passengers  sitting  above  it.# 

*  Middle-western  roads  had  no  end  of  trouble  with  snakeheads.  M. 
Brigham,  in  a  letter  to  the  Toledo  Blade,  January  13,  1882,  told  of  an 
early  experience  on  the  E.  &  K.  One  cold  December  day  he  entered  a 
car  and  essayed  to  sit  beside  a  friend,  but  saw  that  the  seat  cushion  there 
was  “out  of  order,”  and  so  sat  down  opposite  it.  As  they  bowled  along, 
a  snakehead  shot  up  through  that  very  seat  and  came  right  at  his  neck. 
He  grabbed  it  with  both  hands,  but  it  forced  his  head  and  shoulders  crash¬ 
ing  back  through  the  thin  partition  into  the  baggage  compartment.  The 
fact  that  the  whole  rail  had  come  loose  from  the  track  and  was  being 
carried  along  with  them,  plus  a  thick  winding  about  Brigham’s  neck  of  a 
heavy  muffler,  saved  him  from  serious  injury. 

Various  episodes  on  neighboring  roads  testify  to  the  devilish  sense  of 
humor  of  the  snakehead.  On  the  Michigan  Southern  one  came  slithering 
up  between  a  mans  knees,  caught  the  front  of  the  coat,  vest  and  overcoat, 
tore  them  off  and  pinned  them  against  the  roof,  without  serious  injury  to 
the  wearer,  save  to  his  modesty  and  temper.  However,  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  saved  the  company  from  a  lawsuit.  It  became  the  custom  in  the 
Middle  West  to  carry  hammer  and  spikes  in  the  cab,  and  if  either  of  the 
engine  crew  saw  a  loose  rail-end,  and  the  engineer  could  stop  in  time, 
the  fireman  would  go  out  and  spike  it  down. 
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First  train  on  the  Erie  &  Kalamazoo,  1837.  This  was  the  so- 

called  “Gothic”  passenger  car. 


The  E.  &  K.  having  at  the  outset  a  monopoly  and  as  yet  no 
notion  of  what  constituted  fair  rates,  set  some  terrific  charges— 
twelve  shillings  (about  three  dollars)  to  ride  in  the  “Pleasure 
Car”  over  the  thirty -three-mile  line  from  Toledo  to  Adrian,  four 
shillings  a  hundred  for  freight  and  a  dollar  on  a  barrel  of  salt. 
But  they  presently  began  to  have  some  competition  from  the 
State  of  Michigan  which  compelled  them  to  adjust  their  sights. 

II 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  have  sketched  the  state’s  great  in¬ 
ternal  improvement  project  of  1837.  The  southernmost  of  its 
three  railroads  was  to  run  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  River 
Raisin— they  could  not  get  away  from  the  idea  of  using  water  as 
a  part  of  a  rail  line— through  the  southern  tier  of  counties  to  New 
Buffalo  on  Lake  Michigan.  Construction  began  with  only  the 
aid  of  horses  as  motive  power.  In  October,  1838,  Baldwin  shipped 
from  Philadelphia  the  locomotive  Ypsilanti,  which  was  the  only 
engine  in  service  during  the  following  season,  drawing  an  occa¬ 
sional  construction  train.  In  January,  1840,  all  contracts  were 
temporarily  suspended  for  lack  of  funds,  but  grumbling  was 
heard  along  the  Southern  that  the  Central  track  was  being 
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favored.  Construction  began  again  in  a  small  way,  and  on 
November  30  the  first  train  reached  Adrian,  thus  supplying  com¬ 
petition  for  the  E.  &  K.  The  state  also  purchased  the  little  River 
Raisin  &  Lake  Erie  for  $32,500  and  added  it  to  the  Southern,  thus 
giving  it  access  to  the  harbor  of  Monroe. 

About  this  time  a  new  state  railroad  commissioner  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  one  John  Van  Fossen.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  state  bond  sales  would  not  carry  the  two  railheads  to 
Lake  Michigan,  and  Van  Fossen  decided  that  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  complete  one  line  and  spend  no  more  on  the  other.  As 
he  was  a  citizen  of  Ypsilanti,  on  the  Central,  that  was  the  line 
chosen  to  be  favored.  Not  only  this,  but  he  proposed  to  rob  the 
Southern  of  what  it  had.  There  was  then  lying  on  the  dock  at 
Monroe  a  consignment  of  strap  rail  for  use  on  the  Southern,  and 
Van  Fossen  designed  to  take  this,  as  well  as  what  had  already 
been  laid  on  that  line.  Monroe,  hearing  of  this,  was  stirred  to  its 
foundations.  On  the  morning  of  December  12,  1840,  posters  and 
handbills  appeared,  carrying  a  proclamation  by  the  mayor,  be¬ 
ginning: 

WHEREAS,  Divers  evil-disposed  persons  and  depredators  on 
public  property,  actuated  by  the  Devil  and  John  Van  Fossen, 
are  prowling  about  the  streets  of  this  city,  with  the  avowed  inten¬ 
tion  of  seizing  upon  and  carrying  away  from  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
road  the  iron,  spikes,  etc.,  now  in  progress  of  being  placed  upon 
the  road  for  public  utility,  and  some  of  which  is  already  spiked 
to  the  work.  .  .  . 

Continuing,  the  mayor  warned  of  the  great  injury  to  be  worked 
upon  the  city  of  Monroe  by  such  conduct,  and  the  duty  of  all 
good  citizens  to  take  action  against  it.  He  therefore  called  upon 
them  “to  assemble  at  the  Old  Court  House  instanter  at  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  bell,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  the  best 
mode  of  protecting  without  violence”  the  rights  of  the  city  and 
the  Southern  Railroad.  The  townspeople  packed  the  building  at 
the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  and  resolved  to  resist  to  the  utmost,  but 
no  definite  plans  were  formulated  there;  not  in  public,  that  is. 
The  leaders  were  too  shrewd  for  that;  only  picked  men  were 
taken  into  confidence.  That  night  what  might  be  called  the 
Monroe  Tea  Party  took  place.  A  large  party  of  men  assembled 
at  the  wharf,  loaded  the  rails  on  the  road’s  two  or  three  “dirt 
cars,”  and  attempted  to  pull  them  away  with  mules,  while  men 
pushed,  but  could  not  move  them.  A  delegation  thereupon  went 
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to  the  home  of  the  engineer,  awoke  him  from  sleep  and  escorted 
him,  protesting  feebly,  to  the  engine  house,  where  others  were  al¬ 
ready  firing  up  the  road’s  only  locomotive.  With  this  the  cars  of 
iron,  with  all  the  conspirators  aboard,  were  taken  to  a  lonely  spot 
where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  timber  cleared  from  the  right  of 
way  and  piled  beside  the  track.  The  men  swarmed  off  the  cars, 
moved  some  of  the  timber,  stacked  the  rails  there  and  covered 
them  again  with  the  logs  and  brush.  Some  citizens  of  Monroe 
wondered  that  night  at  hearing  a  train  depart  and  return,  but 
many  of  them  no  doubt  guessed  what  was  afoot. 

Word  of  the  mass  meeting  had  been  carried  to  Van  Fossen  at 
Detroit  that  day,  and  next  day  a  steamer  came  hurrying  down 
with  a  company  of  militia  aboard,  to  “protect”  the  iron.  Great 
was  the  discomfiture  of  the  authorities  when  they  could  not  find 
it.  They  dragged  the  river  in  three  places,  and  hearing  of  the 
midnight  train-trip,  they  went  all  the  way  to  Adrian  to  search 
thereabout  and  at  way  stations.  But  the  engineer  proved  staunch, 
and  they  never  found  it.  Van  Fossen’s  incumbency  was  short 
and  stormy,  and  when  another  man  succeeded  him,  an  honest 
and  well-disposed  fellow,  and  he  asked  the  citizens  of  Monroe 
where  the  rails  were,  they  unhesitatingly  told  him.* 

Under  a  new  manager  and  with  such  small  funds  as  a  prac¬ 
tically  bankrupt  state  could  dribble  out,  the  track  made  snail- 
like  progress.  Meanwhile,  the  state  was  doing  what  it  could  to 
make  Monroe  a  lake  port;  it  purchased  three  vessels  of  modest 
size  for  passenger  and  freight  service  to  Cleveland  and  Buffalo. 
The  Southern  railhead  crept  into  Hudson  in  May,  1843,  though 
the  last  four  miles  had  only  maple  rails,  because  they  could  get 
no  iron.  Some  strap  rails  were  procured  later,  and  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  they  reached  Hillsdale,  68  miles  from  Monroe.  That  was  as 
far  as  the  Southern  ever  got  under  state  ownership. 

The  building  and  operation  of  the  road,  as  pictured  by  Wing's 
history,  were  primitive  in  the  extreme.  They  had  no  regular 
engineer,  experienced  in  railroad  building,  but  just  hired  a  sur¬ 
veyor  by  the  month  whenever  they  felt  that  they  could  afford  a 
survey.  The  rolling  stock  included  two  locomotives— one  almost 
worn  out— three  four-wheeled  passenger  cars  and  a  few  small 
freight  cars.  Trains  were  mixed;  a  car  or  two  of  freight  next  the 

•  The  account  of  this  episode  and  the  following  description  of  early 
conditions  on  the  Southern  have  been  condensed  from  Talcott  E.  and 
Charles  R.  Wing’s  excellent  History  of  Monroe  County ,  Michigan ,  New 
York,  1890. 
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engine,  then  a  car  for  small  packages— really  express  matter— way 
freight  and  the  passengers’  baggage,  and  finally  the  passenger  car 
or  cars.  During  the  first  two  or  three  years  there  was  no  conduc¬ 
tor,  no  brakeman;  the  engineer  collected  fares,  and  the  fireman 
hustled  way  freight  and  baggage.  There  was  no  baggage  check¬ 
ing;  passengers  just  claimed  their  trunks  and  bags.  The  fireman, 
aided  by  section  men  and  passengers,  also  loaded  the  wood  en 
route. 

The  light  engines  had  difficulty  in  starting  even  such  small 
trains,  especially  in  wet  weather;  so  at  each  stop  the  engine  crew 
would  sprinkle  the  rails  for  several  rods  by  hand  with  sand  from 
a  box  in  the  cab.  This  would  give  the  engine  a  foothold  until  it 
got  the  train  under  momentum,  but  if  there  was  an  upgrade  be¬ 
tween  stations,  the  sanding  might  have  to  be  repeated.  This 
might  go  on  until  wood  and  water  were  exhausted,  and  they 
would  have  to  pick  up  wood  wherever  they  could  and  dip  water 
in  buckets  from  the  nearest  stream  or  puddle  for  the  engine. 
Water-tanks  at  the  stations  were  filled  daily  by  trackmen,  using 
hand  force-pumps.  Farmers  piled  wood  in  alleged  cords  at  the 
wood  stations,  leaving  their  names  on  them.  If  wood  was  needed 
at  stations  or  engine  houses,  a  wood-car  was  left  at  one  of  the 
wood-yards,  the  section  men  loaded  it,  and  the  next  train  that 
came  along  pushed  it  to  wherever  it  was  wanted.  Farmers  often 
received  as  low  as  fifty  cents  a  cord  for  wood. 

In  1844,  the  state  bought  for  $22,000  a  ten-mile  branch  of  the 
Erie  &  Kalamazoo  and  added  it  to  the  Southern  without  greatly 
benefiting  that  concern.  The  commonwealth  had  now  poured 
$1,300,000  into  the  concern  and  gotten  nowhere  in  particular. 
And  so  Michigan  languished  in  the  slough  of  bankruptcy  until 
1846,  when  some  fairy  godmother  used  her  wand,  and  Eastern 
capital  came  rushing  to  the  rescue.  That  was  the  year  when 
Brooks,  Joy  and  Forbes  took  over  the  Central,  and  in  the  spring 
of  that  year  the  Legislature  authorized  the  sale  of  the  Southern 
line,  whereupon  some  men  in  Detroit  and  thereabouts  organized 
a  company  in  the  hope  of  buying  it.  But  of  the  half -million  dol¬ 
lars  capital,  though  eleven  men  subscribed  for  200  shares  each, 
others  signed  for  much  smaller  amounts,  all  the  way  down  to 
five  and  ten  shares.  So  nothing  of  consequence  really  happened 
until  December  23,  when  the  big  money  came  rolling  in,  and  the 
purchase  of  the  road  from  the  state  was  effected.  Elisha  Litch¬ 
field,  a  Detroit  attorney,  took  1,000  shares,  another  man  500, 
another  400. 
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The  road  was  knocked  down  to  this  company  for  $500,000,  of 
which  $50,000  was  to  be  paid  in  three  months,  the  remainder  in 
18  semi-annual  installments.  And  here  into  the  horoscope  of  the 
decaying,  rattletrap  railroad  enters  the  stalwart  Litchfield  family 
from  upstate  New  York,  though  of  Connecticut  ancestry;  three 
brothers,  of  whom  Electus  C.,  by  some  considered  the  biggest  of 
the  three,  remains  in  the  background  as  far  as  this  story  is  con¬ 
cerned.  At  the  first  election,  held  on  Christmas  Day,  a  president 
and  superintendent  from  Monroe  were  diplomatically  chosen, 
though  Elisha  Litchfield  was  made  treasurer.  The  company  was 
required  to  continue  the  line  westward  on  the  original  survey  to 
Coldwater,  but  from  there  could  deviate  from  the  state's  course 
to  Lake  Michigan  if  it  chose.  It  was  also  required  to  complete 
the  branch  taken  over  from  the  E.  &  K.  to  Jackson,  which  it  did 
by  1853. 

At  the  next  election  one  finds  the  three  Litchfields  and  our  old 
acquaintance,  John  B.  Jervis,  among  the  directors,  with  Edwin  C. 
Litchfield  becoming  president.  In  another  year  or  two  some 
solid  New  York  Dutch  money  entered  the  till,  as  proven  by  the 
names  of  two  new  directors,  Teunis  Van  Brunt  and  Jacob  Ten 
Eyck,  of  the  wealthy  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  family  into  which  Elisha 
Litchfield  had  married.  Van  Brunt  became  president  in  1847. 
At  the  end  of  that  year  a  Yankee  genius  enters,  George  Bliss, 
whom  we  saw  in  Steelways  of  New  England  as  the  builder  of  the 
Western  Railroad,  later  the  Boston  &  Albany,  and  who  was 
destined  to  push  the  Southern  track  through  to  Chicago.  The 
company's  headquarters  were  in  Monroe— though  sometimes  in 
'48-9  the  board  met  at  “the  public  house  of  Rockwell  Manning 
in  the  village  of  Adrian''— and  it  aimed  at  making  Monroe  a  major 
port.  In  '48  the  Buffalo  boats  running  out  of  Monroe  were  aided 
to  the  extent  of  $30,000,  and  they  were  practically  taken  over. 
And  it  was  only  four  years  after  Morse  sent  his  first  message  that 
the  Southern  contracted  with  the  Atlantic  &  Mississippi  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  to  string  a  wire  along  its  right  of  way,  though  it 
had  not  yet  occurred  to  anyone  to  use  the  new  gadget  for  dis¬ 
patching  trains. 

The  extension  west  from  Hillsdale  progressed  slowly,  but  mean¬ 
while  the  company  began  acquiring  feeders,  first  scooping  up  the 
Erie  &  Kalamazoo.  Bliss  and  Washington  Hunt  of  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
had  just  bought  that  little  road  and  put  an  end  to  its  decade  of 
trouble— lawsuits  on  debts,  government  by  committees,  commis¬ 
sions,  trustees,  receivers.  Bliss  and  Hunt  had  discounted  $103,- 
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500  of  the  company’s  outstanding  debts,  for  which  stock  was 
issued  to  them.  Frederick  Harbach,  the  company’s  engineer, 
promptly  began  changing  the  track  of  the  E.  &  K.  from  the  four- 
foot,  ten-inch  width  prevailing  in  Ohio  to  standard  gauge,  which 
had  been  adopted  at  the  start  by  the  Michigan  railroads.  In 
1849,  the  road  was  leased  in  perpetuity  by  the  Southern,  and  the 
lease  has  passed  through  its  successors  to  the  New  York  Central. 
A  little  has  been  cut  off  both  ends,  so  that  now  it  does  not  reach 
either  Toledo  or  Adrian,  and  is  only  21.82  miles  long. 

This  union,  says  the  Monroe  County  historian,  virtually  ended 
the  rivalry  between  Monroe  and  Toledo,  and  it  was  Monroe’s 
own  child,  the  Michigan  Southern,  which  struck  her  down.  Bliss 
became  president  in  August,  1849,  and  he  saw  far  more  promise 
in  Toledo  than  in  Monroe;  from  that  time,  Toledo  was  favored  as 
the  eastern  terminus.  One  of  the  first  things  the  new  company 
did  was  to  better  the  steamer  service  to  Buffalo  and  then  to  buy 
several  of  the  boats.  By  1852  it  owned  some  of  the  finest  vessels 
on  the  lakes.  Meanwhile,  its  railhead  had  been  moving  west¬ 
ward  slowly.  A  mass  meeting  of  citizens  of  Branch  County  at 
Coldwater,  the  county  seat,  in  March,  1850,  protested  against  the 
“monopoly”  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  and  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  terminating  the  Michigan  Southern  in  its  own  state  in¬ 
stead  of  extending  it  to  Chicago.  The  Legislature  coincided  in 
this  view  and  gave  the  company  permission  to  go  ahead,  only 
specifying  that  it  must  touch  the  St.  Joseph  River  before  it  left 
the  state;  also,  it  must  lay  the  heavy  T-rail,  “so  that  trains  may 
whiz  along  at  thirty  miles  an  hour,”  said  the  Coldwater  Sentinel. 
On  December  10,  1850,  the  track  reached  Coldwater,  and  a  ball 
was  given  at  the  best  hotel  in  celebration  of  the  event,  with  a 
trainload  of  visitors  in  attendance,  from  Adrian,  Monroe  and 
Toledo. 

Pushing  through  Sturgis,  the  rails  headed  for  South  Bend,  In¬ 
diana.  In  that  state,  the  builders  knew  what  they  wanted. 
There  was  an  embryo  railroad  there,  all  ready  to  be  taken  over. 
In  1835,  John  B.  Chapman  of  Warsaw,  Indiana,  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  introduced  a  bill  permitting  the  incorporation  of  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad;  but  he  was  so  roundly  laughed  at  by 
other  members  for  his  ambitious  name  that  he  at  length  con¬ 
sented  to  whittle  it  down  to  “Buffalo  &  Mississippi,”  though  he 
“would  not  yield  another  mile.”  Under  that  title  the  company 
was  organized  in  Elkhart,  May  25,  1835.  The  directors  asked  the 
Secretary  of  War  what  steps,  if  any,  had  been  taken  towards  the 
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building  of  a  railroad  from  Maumee  Bay  to  the  Mississippi  River 
under  a  recent  Senate  resolution,  and  the  answer  was,  None. 
The  new  company’s  stated  object  was  the  construction  of  a  line 
from  Maumee  Bay  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  River. 
Neither  Toledo  nor  Chicago  was  mentioned  in  the  application  for 
the  charter,  those  two  towns  being  not  yet  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  be  considered  as  termini  or  even  noticed.  After  some 
brisk  soliciting,  the  board  got  around  to  advertising  for  bids  on 
construction  of  track  from  Michigan  City  12  miles  southeast  to 
La  Porte.  Contractors  went  to  work  there  and  at  other  points 
eastward  towards  Ohio,  but  that  panic  year  and  a  particularly 
virulent  prevalence  of  malaria  in  the  Kankakee  swamp  country 
halted  the  enterprise  and  well-nigh  killed  it. 

From  1839  to  1847,  the  company  was  in  such  a  low  state  of 
vitality  that  there  was  hardly  even  a  board  meeting.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  passed  two  or  three  acts  calculated  to  revitalize  it,  but  in 
vain.  In  1847,  President  William  B.  Ogden  and  Judge  Niles,  one 
of  the  directors,  made  an  effort  to  resuscitate  it.  They  called 
upon  all  delinquent  subscribers  to  come  in  on  a  certain  day  and 
pay  what  they  owed.  Just  one  man  showed  up,  and  he  had  two 
shares!  In  1848,  State  Commissioners  were  appointed,  and  in 
1850  they  reported  that  they  had  organized  a  new  company,  the 
Northern  Indiana,  the  first  of  that  name,  which  was  to  build  east¬ 
ward  from  La  Porte  to  meet  the  Michigan  Southern.  Signif¬ 
icantly  enough,  George  Bliss,  John  Stryker,  Edwin  C.  Litchfield, 
Charles  Butler  and  William  L.  Marcy,  all  Michigan  Southern 
men,  were  among  the  Northern  Indiana  directors.  There  were 
now,  by  grace  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  politicians,  three  cor¬ 
porations  stepping  on  each  other’s  toes— the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi 
west  of  La  Porte,  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  east  of  La  Porte  and 
the  Northern  Indiana.  But  back  in  1837  the  Legislature  had 
changed  the  name  of  one  of  the  B.  &  M.’s  to  Northern  Indiana, 
which  we  may  call  No.  1,  though  the  company  did  not  accept  the 
new  name  until  1851.  It  then  issued  a  circular  (containing  a 
folding  map  actually  five  feet  long),  setting  forth  its  condition 
and  prospects,  and  stating  its  conviction  that  “this  company  has 
the  existing,  and  as  it  believes  the  exclusive  right  to  build  a  rail¬ 
road  from  Michigan  City  around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
Chicago.”  This  was  a  challenge  to  the  Michigan  Central. 

On  March  3, 1851,  Ohio  chartered  the  Northern  Indiana  (No.  3) 
of  Ohio,  on  whose  board  are  found  the  names  of  two  Litchfields, 
John  B.  Jervis,  Stryker  and  Butler,  to  build  from  Toledo  to  the 
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Indiana  boundary,  there  to  connect  with  No.  1.  Of  course  these 
roads  were  subsidized,  one  might  say  backed,  by  the  Michigan 
Southern.  On  November  30,  1850,  another  company,  the  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  &  Chicago,  was  organized  to  build  the  Illinois  exten¬ 
sion  from  the  Indiana  boundary  into  Chicago.  And  again  we 
find  well-known  names  on  the  board— Bliss,  Litchfield,  Jervis, 
Butler,  Stryker. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  the  Michigan  Southern  doing?  The 
provision  that  it  must  touch  the  St.  Joseph  River  before  entering 
Indiana  was,  it  is  said,  slipped  into  its  charter  by  partisans  of  the 
Michigan  Central  to  annoy  and  deter  the  Southern  in  its  race 
with  that  road  for  the  now  highly  desirable  goal  of  Chicago,  and 
to  foil  its  desire  to  build  a  fairly  direct  line  en  route  through 
Elkhart  and  South  Bend.  As  the  railhead  was  approaching  White 
Pigeon,  four  miles  from  the  state  line,  Judge  Stanfield  of  South 
Bend  proposed  to  the  company  that  he  would  raise  the  money 
and  build  the  four-mile  stretch  from  White  Pigeon  to  the  border 
and  lease  it  to  the  Southern,  thereby  giving  it  its  direct  line  with¬ 
out  violation  of  its  charter.  This  was  done,  and  for  ten  years— 
until  the  company  succeeded  in  getting  its  Michigan  charter  al¬ 
tered— that  four-mile  piece  of  track  remained  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  of  Judge  Stanfield,  operated  by  the  Southern  under  lease. 

On  August  22,  1851,  the  track  crossed  the  state  line  from  Stan¬ 
field's  road  to  that  of  the  Michigan  Southern  of  Indiana,  and  on 
Saturday  evening,  October  4,  the  rails  reached  South  Bend,  and 
the  “first  train  from  Lake  Erie,"  drawn  by  the  locomotive  John 
Stryker  entered  the  town  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the 
tumult  of  most  of  the  county's  population.  When  the  first  train 
started  east  on  Monday  morning,  the  cannon  fired  17  rounds 
more.  The  speed  with  which  the  track  had  been  built— 30  miles 
in  42  days— was  believed  to  be  “almost,  if  not  entirely  without 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  our  country,”  and  it  really  was  not  a  bad 
record  for  those  days.  West  of  La  Porte,  it  was  evident  that  to 
go  via  Michigan  City  would  be  too  much  of  a  detour,  so  it  was 
decided  to  utilize  one  of  the  numerous  early  charters  and  build 
directly  from  La  Porte  towards  Chicago,  as  the  NYC  main  line 
runs  today. 

There  were  dozens  of  quirks  and  entanglements  in  the  various 
charterings  and  amalgamations  in  upper  Indiana,  including 
clashes  with  the  Michigan  Central,  which  would  be  too  tedious 
and  space-filling  to  record  here  in  full.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
President  Bliss  of  the  Michigan  Southern  drove  the  rails  into 
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Chicago  late  in  February,  1852,  beating  the  Michigan  Central 
by  three  months.  To  be  exact,  it  was  not  the  Michigan  Southern 
which  built  that  track  into  Chicago,  but  the  Northern  Indiana  & 
Chicago,  which  Bliss  also  headed.  East  of  the  state  line,  the 
Southern,  absurdly  enough,  was  operating  over  three  other 
Northern  Indiana  Railroads,  as  well  as  a  few  oddments  still  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi,  including  one  scrap  which 
for  a  short  time  in  the  company’s  early  history,  had  been  only  a 
plank  road  covered  by  stagecoaches.  But  more  changes  were 
just  around  the  comer. 

In  1853,  Northern  Indiana  (1)  and  Northern  Indiana  (3)  of 
Ohio  were  fused,  to  form  Northern  Indiana  No.  4.  This  was  now 
rapidly  completing  the  line  from  Toledo  to  Elkhart,  the  present 
"'Road  of  the  Century.”  And  even  that  was  not  all.  On  April  1, 
1854,  Northern  Indiana  (4)  combined  with  the  scraps  still  owned 
by  NI  (2)  to  form  a  new  Northern  Indiana,  No.  5;  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1855,  No.  5  was  amalgamated  with  the  Northern  Indiana 
&  Chicago  and  the  Buffalo  &  Mississippi  to  form  Northern  Indiana 
No.  6,  with  Jervis  as  president  and  Edwin  C.  Litchfield  as  treas¬ 
urer.  It  appears  that  No.  5  controlled  the  western  division  of  the 
Buffalo  &  Mississippi  merely  by  virtue  of  an  assignment  of  lease 
of  the  track  of  that  company  to  the  Michigan  Southern. 

As  a  final  fillip  to  this  solemn  comedy,  two  weeks  before  the 
consolidation  just  mentioned,  the  State  of  Michigan  had  author¬ 
ized  the  Michigan  Southern  to  combine  with  the  still  unborn 
Northern  Indiana  No.  6  as  the  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern 
Indiana  Railroad.  Acquiescence  was  obtained  from  the  Indiana 
solons,  and  on  April  25,  1855,  the  companies  were  joined,  Jervis 
(who  had  succeeded  Bliss  in  the  executive  chair  in  1852)  sign¬ 
ing  the  documents  as  president  of  both  companies.  An  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  John  Wilkinson  of  Syracuse,  became  president  of  the 
new  corporation,  Jervis  remaining  as  engineer. 

The  M.  S.  &  N.  I.  had  315  miles  of  rails— from  Chicago  to 
Toledo  and  Monroe,  with  a  cross-line  from  Toledo  through  Adrian 
to  Jackson.  It  entered  Chicago  over  five  miles  of  track  owned 
jointly  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  which  it 
had  also  joined  hands  in  building  its  station  in  that  city— a  part¬ 
nership  which  has  continued  to  this  day.*  The  Michigan  Cen- 

*  Iron  plates  in  the  sides  of  the  elevator  cabs  in  the  La  Salle  Street 
Station  office  building  still  bear  the  initials,  “L.  S.  &  M.  S.  and  C.  R.  I. 
&  P.,”  testifying  to  a  friendly  association  which,  as  this  is  written,  has  con¬ 
tinued  for  nearly  a  century. 
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tral  had  flirted  with  the  Rock  Island  by  throwing  out  a  controlled 
line,  the  Joliet  &  Northern  Indiana  in  1854,  from  what  is  now 
East  Gary  as  a  cutoff  to  a  connection  with  the  Rock  Island  at 
Joliet;  but  the  closer  tie  with  the  Michigan  Southern  still  held. 

The  development  of  that  Indiana  industrial  area  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  our  story.  When  the 
Central  and  Southern  were  streaking  through  Lake  County,  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  state,  in  1851-52,  there  was  not  a 


Governor  Marcy,  a  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana 

wood-burner 

town  in  the  county  along  the  line  of  either  of  them— nothing  but 
sand  dunes,  scrub  growth  and  swamp.  In  the  latter  1860’s,  a 
small  meat-packing  plant  was  founded  at  State  Line  station,  later 
christened  Hammond,  in  honor  of  the  packer,  and  for  two  decades 
it  was  one  of  the  Central’s  best  sources  of  revenue.*  But  it  was 
thirty-six  years  after  the  coming  of  the  rails  when  East  Chicago 
was  founded.  That,  however,  was  the  breaking  of  the  dam. 
Whiting  was  founded  a  little  later,  Indiana  Harbor  was  created 
out  of  the  wilderness  in  1901,  and  Gary,  mightiest  of  them  all, 
was  born  in  1906. f 

*  There  are  many  people  still  alive  who  will  remember  the  yellow 
refrigerator  cars  belonging  to  G.  H.  Hammond,  once  seen  in  all  parts  of 

the  country.  .  , 

f  A  twentieth  century  outgrowth  of  this  busy  area,  is  the  Indiana  Harbor 

Belt  Railway,  owned  jointly  by  the  New  York  Central  (30%),  Michigan 
Central  (30%),  Milwaukee  and  Northwestern  (20%  each),  and  having  284.6 
miles  of  track  of  its  own,  including  branches,  yards  and  sidings,  plus  64 
miles  of  leased  lines. 
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But  this  is  getting  far  ahead  of  our  story.  In  1855  the  M.  S.  & 
N.  I.  was  using  an  early  type  of  sleeper,  Kasson  &  Sons’  “Night 
Cars,”  and  it  is  claimed  that  one  of  these  provided  another  ex¬ 
perience  for  George  M.  Pullman  which  strengthened  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  devise  a  sleeper  that  you  could  sleep  in.  In  a  folder 
issued  jointly  by  this  road  and  the  Lake  Shore  in  1860  we  read  of 
another  great  improvement— “Salisbury’s  Petticoat  Dusters,”  to  be 
“used  on  all  day  trains  over  this  line  the  ensuing  season,  removing 
entirely  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  summer  travelling— DUST.” 
The  petticoat  dusters  were  a  sort  of  shield  suspended  from  the 
car  bodies,  partly  enclosing  the  trucks;  but  they  did  not  stop  the 
dust  and  were  soon  discarded. 

Primitive  operating  conditions  are  revealed  in  a  hearing  on  a 
wreck  which  occurred  on  an  April  night  in  1853  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Southern  and  Michigan  Central  tracks  about  eight  miles 
south  of  Chicago.  A  Southern  passenger  train  ran  into  a  mixed 
emigrant  and  freight  train  on  the  MC,  two  cars  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  train  being  filled  with  emigrants,  of  whom  18  were 
killed  and  many  injured.  The  Central  engineer  testified,  “Am 
required  to  have  a  headlight;  my  light  won’t  burn;  have  not  used 
it  for  two  trips.  I  saw  the  light  of  the  Southern  Michigan  train 
half  a  mile  from  crossing;  shut  off  steam  and  whistled  down 
brakes;  did  not  reverse  die  engine,  supposing  the  train  would 
stop  without  it.  .  .  .  I  supposed  I  had  a  right  to  the  track.”  His 
conductor  testified,  “The  head  light  was  not  up;  was  not  lit  be¬ 
cause  it  would  not  burn,  for  want  of  wicks.  ...  We  had  only 
two  brakes;  these  are  on  the  way  car.”  * 

The  contribution  of  the  Southern  to  the  development  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  Middle  West  was  endiusiastically  chronicled  by  the 
Democratic  Press  of  Chicago,  which  reported  on  June  29,  1854, 
that  1,200  passengers  and  800  emigrants,  2,000  in  all,  had  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  four  trains  of  the  Michigan  Southern  in  one  day;  and 
about  the  same  number  arrived  on  another  day  in  that  week.  “Is 
it  any  wonder  the  West  is  growing?”  asked  the  editor.  And  on  a 
day  in  October  of  the  same  year,  “13,769  passengers  arrived  and 
departed  from  the  depot  of  the  Michigan  Southern  last  week.” 

*  We  wonder  whether  there  still  exists  a  specimen  of  the  wood  token, 
a  copper  disk  about  the  size  of  a  nickel,  with  “M.  S.  &  N.  I.  R.  R.”  on  one 
side  and  “la  cord”  or  “1  cord”  on  the  other.  Farmers  were  supposed  to  be 
near  their  woodpile  when  a  train  stopped  to  pick  it  up,  and  the  engineer 
handed  out  these  tokens  in  payment,  which  the  farmer  in  turn  could  cash 
in  the  pay  car  or  at  the  nearest  bank  at  the  agreed  price  per  cord. 
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The  M.  S.  &  N.  I.  went  into  things  in  a  large  way.  In  addition 
to  its  five  steamers  on  Lake  Erie  and  a  line  which  it  operated 
from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  and  Sheboygan,  it  aided  the  Detroit, 
Monroe  &  Toledo  Railroad,  which  was  built  in  1855-56  and 
leased  in  perpetuity  by  its  benefactor  on  June  1  of  the  latter  year. 
It  loaned,  bought  and  guaranteed,  right  and  left.  It  loaned  its 
eastern  connection,  the  Cleveland  &  Toledo,  150  tons  of  rails  and 
had  a  hard  time  getting  either  rails  or  money  in  return.  In  ’55  it 
guaranteed  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  $200,000  in 
bonds  of  the  Cincinnati,  Peru  &  Chicago  Railroad.  In  1857, 
when  the  blowup  came,  it  was  found  to  own  $325,400  stock  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute,  $275,000  of  the  Detroit,  Monroe 
&  Toledo,  $85,200  of  Chicago,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute,  $52,500  of 
the  Buffalo  &  Toledo  Transportation  Company  and  $50,000  stock, 
$100,000  in  notes  and  $25,000  in  bonds  of  the  Detroit  &  Mil¬ 
waukee.  It  had  just  begun  double-tracking  its  line  between  Elk¬ 
hart  and  Chicago. 

Jervis  was  dissatisfied  with  the  trend  of  events  in  the  company 
and  resigned  as  director  on  June  1,  1857.  Wilkinson  had  retired 
from  the  presidency  in  May  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Edwin 
C.  Litchfield.  At  that  time  an  optimistic  statement  by  the  board 
showed  assets  of  $2,279,000  and  a  floating  debt  of  less  than  $200,- 
000;  but  they  asked  for  a  $1,500,000  stock  issue.  Within  two 
months  the  stockholders  were  aware  that  something  was  wrong. 
The  company  was  being  sued  for  debt  all  over  the  country;  the 
May  report  had  evidently  been  subjected  to  some  juggling. 

The  stockholders  arose  in  their  wrath,  and  on  August  4  the 
board  resigned  en  masse  and  Litchfield  retired  as  president.  In 
a  long  letter  of  resignation,  he  set  forth  that  when  he  came  into 
the  company  it  was  a  little  strap-rail  affair  ending  in  the  woods 
near  Llillsdale  and  with  earnings  in  1848  of  only  $71,580,  while 
in  1856  its  earnings,  he  declared,  were  $2,700,000.  He  was  treas- 
urer  from  1850  to  ’55,  during  which  time  the  company  was  highly 
prosperous.  In  October,  ’55,  he  went  abroad  to  sell  some  of  its 
securities,  resigning  as  treasurer  before  his  departure,  and  was 
absent  until  April,  1857.  Not  until  his  return,  he  insisted,  did  he 
know  that  they  had  not  accepted  his  resignation,  but  that  he  had 
all  along  been  publicly  regarded  as  the  treasurer.  He  said  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  conditions  he  found  upon  his  return;  in 
short,  he  had  an  alibi. 

Jervis  did  not  regard  it  as  valid,  and  he  and  Litchfield  carried 
on  a  war  by  letter  through  the  newspapers.  Shortly  after  the 
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board's  resignation,  a  circular  evidently  emanating  from  it  was 
sent  to  the  stockholders,  announcing  that  it  had  stopped  pay¬ 
ment,  the  reason  given  being  that  Wall  Street  brokers  had  com¬ 
bined  to  depress  the  value  of  the  company's  stock.  As  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  said  on  the  following  April  5,  “How  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  selling  price  of  shares  should  affect  the  company's 
means  of  paying  its  debts  was  not  shown.”  At  the  time,  said  the 
Post ,  “the  money  market  was  easy  and  there  was  no  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  among  capitalists;”  but  that  the  delinquency  of  the 
M.  S.  &  N.  I.  was  the  falling  snowflake  that  started  the  avalanche; 
in  a  short  time  the  panic  which  has  given  that  year  a  black  mark 
in  history  was  on. 

The  Post  revealed  that  the  transaction  which  finally  destroyed 
tire  credit  of  the  company  was  the  discovery  that  more  than 
$700,000  worth  of  stock  had  been  secretly  issued  and  hypothe¬ 
cated  to  brokers,  to  raise  money  to  meet  current  expenses.  The 
New  York  Herald  charged  that  corruption  was  rife  in  the  old 
board;  that  costs  in  1854  were  61  percent,  in  1855,  65  percent  and 
in  '56  were  70,  while  stockholders  and  public  were  led  to  believe 
they  were  only  50  percent.  It  added  that  more  than  $800,000 
handed  out  in  dividends  was  not  earned;  that  the  rent  paid  to 
the  “Railroad  Family”  (meaning  the  Litchfields)  for  the  New 
York  offices  was  $4,500,  “double  what  it  would  be  anywhere  else;” 
that  “an  old  boat  worth  perhaps  $15,000,”  had  been  bought  by 
one  of  the  “Family”  for  $23,000,  the  company  charged  $20,000  for 
two  years'  use  of  it,  and  $20,000  more  when  it  was  lost;  that  sums 
of  money  had  been  set  aside  for  “Family”  use  without  interest, 
while  the  company  was  paying  often  two  or  three  percent  per 
month  for  borrowed  funds;  that  the  company's  money  had  been 
squandered,  not  only  on  other  projects  already  mentioned,  but 
on  the  Mad  River  Railroad,  Des  Moines  Navigation  Company, 
etc. 

Litchfield  said  that  in  earlier  years,  when  they  had  “a  united 
board  and  officers  cooperating  in  good  faith,”  they  weathered  fi¬ 
nancial  storm  and  stress  in  safety;  but  lately,  “when  for  the  first 
time  .  .  .  Treachery  reared  its  head  inside  the  Company  offices 
and  around  the  council  board  and  avowed  the  purpose  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  vital  interest  to  gratify  private  hostility,”  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  make  headway  against  such  influences.  “The  treachery 
referred  to,  we  presume,”  retorted  the  Post ,  “was  the  exposure  by 
some  of  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  company”  of  the 
chicanery  going  on  higher  up. 
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Washington  Hunt  wrote  to  Bliss  on  September  19,  saying, 
among  other  things: 

I  congratulate  you  sincerely  upon  being  out  of  harm’s  way  in 
this  universal  crash  of  the  Railroad  interest.  The  Michigan 
Southern  now  appears  like  a  vast  wreck.  Its  endless  expendi¬ 
tures  and  reckless  mode  of  financiering  would  destroy  the  best 
concern  in  the  world.  A  new  and  rigid  course  of  management 
may  save  the  bonds  and  give  some  value  to  the  stock.  It  will 
be  a  great  and  difficult  task. 

Six  days  later,  Bliss  was  one  of  those  called  to  that  very  task 
as  a  new  board  was  elected,  Jervis,  Schuyler  Colfax,  the  Indiana 
politician,  Hiram  Sibley,  the  telegraph  magnate,  and  others  being 
among  those  elected.  An  interim  president  who  had  served 
about  a  month  retired,  and  Jervis  took  the  executive  post.  Bliss 
remembered  in  after  years  that  when  the  new  board  had  its  first 
meeting  in  the  company’s  office  in  New  York,  they  had  to  borrow 
chairs  from  neighboring  offices,  all  the  office  furniture  having 
been  seized  by  the  sheriff  for  debt.  There  were  then  pending 
155  suits  against  the  company  in  five  states.  Interest  on  bonds 
and  even  employees’  wages  were  far  in  arrears,  and  all  sorts  of 
expedients  had  to  be  adopted  to  make  ends  meet.  Jervis  gave  it 
up  in  disgust  in  the  spring  of  1858,  and  Bliss  came  in  for  two 
years— two  thankless  years  of  staving  off  creditors,  who  were 
persuaded  to  be  patient  only  by  Bliss’s  tireless  efforts  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  regime  in  whom  they  had  more  confidence.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  lingering  depression  in  the  business  world,  the  bond  in¬ 
terest  so  far  in  arrears  that  foreclosure  was  loudly  threatened, 
and  a  dreadful  accident  caused  by  a  washout  near  Mishawaka, 
Indiana  in  June,  1859,  which  took  43  lives,  cast  such  a  cloud  over 
the  company  that  its  stock  fell  to  5  and  6;  and  at  that,  a  group 
headed  by  Henry  Keep,  a  New  York  plunger  whom  we  have  met 
before,  began  buying  it.* 

The  Litchfields  had  sold  out  long  before  the  stock  fell  to  such 
a  low  estate.  In  1861,  after  Bliss  had  retired,  the  new  treasurer 
wrote  to  him,  asking  if  he  could  account  for  66  bonds,  par  value 
$66,000,  which  could  not  be  found.  Bliss  replied  that  die  bonds 
were  “scattered  broadcast”  before  he  took  office;  he  hinted  at 

*  The  annual  report  shows  that  in  1859  the  company  had  91  locomotives, 
76  first-class  passenger  cars,  32  second-class  and  emigrant  cars,  23  mail, 
baggage  and  express  cars,  568  box  cars,  105  stock  cars  and  273  flats.  It  was 
evidently  doing  a  considerable  business. 
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some  peculiar  use  of  them  “by  the  Litchfield  administration,” 
and  added  that  “it  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  they  can  all  be 
traced/  Our  last  word  from  the  Litchfields  comes  in  1862  when 
Elisha  is  found  bringing  suit  against  the  M.  S.  &  N.  I.  for  commis¬ 
sions  for  indorsing  paper  for  the  company,  “and  other  compensa¬ 
tions  for  pretended  services,”  to  quote  the  directors’  report.  But 
he  was  now  pitting  his  strength  against  a  tough  antagonist. 

Hemy  Keep  and  his  coterie  who  had  bought  control  of  the 
road  for  a  nickel  or  so  on  the  dollar,  were  among  the  luckiest 
men  on  the  record,  for  along  came  the  Civil  War  just  then,  all  the 
northern  railroads  were  overloaded  with  business,  and  quotations 
on  shares  shot  upward.  Through  business  of  a  sort  was  being 
done  between  New  York  and  Chicago  over  a  string  of  half  a 
dozen  railroads.  In  the  summer  of  1863,  when  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  was  believed  to  be  buying  into  New  York  Central, 
Addison  G.  Jerome,  foreseeing  that  M.  S.  &  N.  I.  would  be  a  part 
of  a  future  unified  New  York-Chicago  line,  began  buying  its  stock. 

On  July  25,  it  stood  at  81,  Jerome  was  buying  steadily  and  it 
was  still  going  upward.  Some  have  thought  that  Vanderbilt  was 
in  with  Jerome  on  this  flyer,  but  this  is  unlikely.  On  August  17, 
the  stock  touched  113,  the  highest  in  its  history.  Jerome  thought 
he  had  bought  all  that  was  to  be  had,  but  messenger  boys  kept 
bringing  it  into  his  office,  and  he  refused  none  of  it.  Then,  early 
in  September,  the  stock  began  to  sag;  Keep  and  his  pals  were 
selling  short.  On  September  13,  there  was  a  flurry,  when  all 
stocks  fell  sharply.  M.  S.  &  N.  I.  had  stood  at  104/2  the  day  be¬ 
fore;  now  it  was  88  and  still  falling;  by  September  26,  it  was 
down  to  79.  Jerome  had  to  unload  at  a  disastrous  loss  and  was 
ruined.  He  died  a  few  years  later;  but  not  before  he  had  learned 
that  Keep  had  issued  15,000  fresh  shares  of  stock,  swelling  the 
company’s  capital  from  $9,000,000  to  $10,500,000,  and  selling 
most  of  the  increase  to  the  unsuspecting  Jerome.  To  make  the 
transaction  appear  righteous,  Keep  had  used  the  cash  to  buy  and 
retire  $1,500,000  worth  of  the  company’s  7  percent,  second-mort¬ 
gage  bonds.  Stedman  comments  satirically: 


Who  would  have  the  audacity  to  criticise  a  directorate  thus 
zealous  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  property?  .  .  .  Keep 
had  wriggled  out  of  the  corner  by  an  arbitrary  inflation  of  his 

d  had  to  pay 
obligation  on 


company’s  stock,  replacing  a  debt  on  which  the  ro; 
seven  percent  a  year  by  an  increase  in  a  species  of 
which  it  was  paying  nine  percent.  .  .  . 
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They  were  having  the  deuce’s  own  time  with  gauges  in  Ohio 
in  1862-63.  The  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  (Erie)  was  thrusting 
its  sprawling,  six-foot  track  towards  Cincinnati,  but  promised  to 
halt  at  Galion  if  the  existing  roads  between  there  and  Cincinnati 
would  widen  themselves  to  six  feet.  This  seemed  out  of  the 
question,  so  the  big  boy  went  right  on.  The  trouble  encountered 
when  service  from  standard  gauge  roads  outside  the  state  must 
be  continued  over  the  Ohio  gauge  led  to  experiments  with  com¬ 
promise  widths  of  4  feet  9  inches  and  4  feet  9/2  inches,  which 
theoretically  would  carry  both  4-feet-8  and  4-feet-10-inch  cars. 
The  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  had  become  so  def¬ 
initely  a  part  of  the  New  York-Chicago  line  by  this  time  that 
Amasa  Stone,  Jr.,  of  the  C.  P.  &  A.  wrote  to  its  vice-president  in 
September,  ’62,  urging  him  to  make  some  new  cars  then  building 
in  the  4-foot-9  width.  The  vice-president  replied  that  it  was  too 
late;  some  of  the  cars  were  completed  and  others  nearly  so. 

Ill 

In  1829,  the  very  year  of  the  birth  of  Stephenson’s  Rocket ,  one 
Colonel  Clinton,  a  civil  engineer,  had  a  dream  of  a  railroad  to  be 
known  as  the  Great  Western,  which  was  to  be  built  from  New 
York  to  the  Mississippi  River  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,000.  But  he  was 
quickly  discredited  by  another  genius  who  proposed  to  span  the 
same  distance  at  a  cost— right  of  way  and  all— of  only  $1,000,000, 
or  $900  a  mile!  His  plan  was  so  simple  that  it  seemed  railroads 
ought  to  be  extended  everywhere.  He  would  just  build  it  on 
piles,  driven  ten  feet  apart,  on  which  9-  by  3-inch  plank  were  to 
be  set  on  edge,  those  planks  serving  as  the  rails,  with  no  iron 
surface. 

Some  years  drifted  by  without  action  on  this  worthy  idea,  until 
Ohio  began  going  slightly  daft  on  the  subject  of  railroads;  the 
lawmakers  were  handing  out  charters  to  all  and  sundry,  though 
most  of  the  promoters  did  not  have  a  hundred  dollars  to  bless 
themselves  with.  The  state  had  built  and  was  still  building  an 
extensive  system  of  canals,  but  was  apparently  unworried  over 
railroad  competition  with  them,  as  New  York  was.  Among  others 
was  a  revival  of  the  post-and-plank  idea  under  the  name  of  the 
Ohio  Railroad,  to  skirt  the  Lake  Erie  shore  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  line  to  the  Maumee  River  at  Manhattan,  then  a  paper  city, 
a  rival  of  Toledo,  of  which  it  later  became  a  part.  Organization 
of  the  company  was  effected  in  a  dwelling  house  at  Painesville, 
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Ohio,  31  miles  northeast  of  Cleveland,  in  April,  1836.  Its  charter 
was  recklessly  liberal,  giving  it  banking  privileges  which  were  a 
painful  memory  for  decades  thereafter;  for  it  issued  $400,000  in 
paper  money  which  soon  became  about  as  valuable  as  sassafras 
leaves. 

In  the  following  year,  when  the  nation’s  financial  fabric  was 
coming  apart  at  the  seams,  Ohio  chartered  twelve  more  railroad 
companies.  True,  the  depression  did  not  jolt  the  Midwest  quite 
so  hard  as  it  did  the  seaboard,  because  the  people  there  had  not 
so  far  to  fall;  they  were  poor  already,  and  living  off  the  land. 
But  it  made  the  selling  of  wilderness  stocks  and  bonds  in  the 
East  practically  impossible,  so  the  Legislature,  as  a  last  resort, 
decided  to  try  necromancy.  In  1838,  they  passed  the  notorious 
“Plunder  Law,”  which  permitted  any  railroad,  turnpike  or  canal 
corporation  to  borrow  from  the  state  bonds  to  the  extent  of  50 
percent  of  the  company’s  capital  stock  which  had  been  actually 
paid  for.  This  last  phrase  was  construed  with  great  liberality. 
Any  subscriber  could  turn  in  as  payment  on  his  stock  subscrip¬ 
tion  a  deed  to  a  parcel  of  ground  at  his  own  valuation.  After 
collecting  a  quantity  of  this  paper,  the  company  could  certify  to 
the  State  Auditor  that  it  had  sold  so  much  stock  and  had,  say, 
$200,000  paid  in,  whereupon  it  was  entitled  to  borrow  $100,000 
in  state  bonds.  So  many  projects  sprang  into  being  as  a  result  of 
this  measure  that,  as  one  Ohio  historian  has  said,  “it  was  seen 
that  the  bond  mill  at  Columbus  would  break  down  under  the 
demand,”  and  the  law  was  repealed  before  utter  ruin  over¬ 
whelmed  the  commonwealth,  though  not  before  turnpikes  and 
canals  had  borrowed  nearly  $2,000,000  and  railroads  $682,000. 

The  Ohio  Company  had  been  among  the  first  in  line.  Seven 
of  its  promoters  who,  as  a  critic  grumpily  remarks,  would  have 
been  hard  put  to  raise  $25,000  among  them,  unhesitatingly  sub¬ 
scribed  for  $600,000  in  capital  stock  and  managed  to  wangle 
$219,000  in  bonds  from  the  state,  which,  in  the  end,  proved  to  be 
a  total  loss  for  Ohio  taxpayers.  But  even  state  bonds  were  not 
easy  to  sell,  and  the  directors  debated  other  means  of  raising 
money,  such  as  buying  a  decrepit  bank  in  Cleveland  and  setting 
it  to  grinding  out  paper  money,  or  buying  flour  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  notes  and  selling  it  in  the  East  at  a  profit.  The  scrip  was 
printed  and  put  into  circulation,  but  the  flour  scheme  never 
worked  very  well. 

The  route  east  of  Cleveland  was  surveyed,  but  now  a  new 
squabble  arose  in  the  board  over  the  question  whether  to  start 
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building  east  or  west  from  Cleveland.  The  western  faction  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  first  pile  was  driven  at  Fremont  in  1839;  for  that 
survey  took  a  rather  wide  swing  to  southward,  the  projectors  not 
venturing  to  essay  the  crossing  of  Sandusky  Bay,  as  the  present 
main  line  does.  The  plan  of  the  dreamer  of  ten  years  ago  was 
followed  in  part;  big  piles,  12  to  16  inches  in  diameter  and  vary¬ 
ing  in  length  according  to  the  irregularities  of  the  surface,  were 
driven  ten  feet  apart,  and  as  the  road  was  to  be  double-tracked, 
there  were  four  rows  of  them.  Now  came  the  variation  from  the 
old  plan.  Upon  the  stringers  connecting  the  posts,  cross-ties  were 
laid,  then  a  wooden  rail  on  the  ties,  and  on  this  was  to  be  a  strap- 
iron  rail.  The  chief  engineer  believed  that  the  track  could  be 
built  for  $16,000  a  mile. 

Contractors  and  laborers  were  paid  almost  entirely  in  that  com¬ 
pany  scrip  already  mentioned,  which  became  a  general  circulat¬ 
ing  medium  along  the  right  of  way,  though  at  various  discounts. 
The  Lower  Sandusky  Whig  reported  in  July,  1840,  that  the  pile- 
drivers  were  well  into  the  Black  Swamp,  and  advancing  at  the 
rate  of  500  or  600  feet  daily.  But  not  long  after  that  the  work 
faltered  and  then  ceased,  with  only  about  one-third  of  the  wooden 
structure  completed  and  no  iron  applied.  When  the  company 
gave  up  the  ghost  in  1843,  it  left  nearly  every  citizen  in  its  terri¬ 
tory  in  possession  of  some  of  those  notes,  which  were  never  re¬ 
deemed.  Remains  of  some  of  the  posts  were  still  visible  nearly 
fifty  years  afterward. 

East  of  Cleveland  the  survey  slumbered  until  1845,  when  the 
Erie  Railroad  was  pushing  towards  the  lake,  and  Judge  W.  W. 
Branch,  of  Madison,  Ohio,  began  talking  of  a  line  along  the  shore 
to  meet  it.  It  was  Branch’s  first  idea  to  revive  the  old  Ohio  char¬ 
ter,  but  he  found  that  so  many  of  the  records  were  lost  that  he 
began  all  over  again.  A  new  charter  was  procured  in  1848  for 
the  Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Ashtabula  Railroad.  The  need  for 
it  was  shown  in  a  preliminary  survey  by  Frederick  Harbach 
(published  in  1850)  in  which  he  found  that  75,000  hogs  and 
20,000  head  of  cattle  had  been  driven  eastward  on  foot  along 
the  line  of  the  proposed  railroad  towards  Buffalo  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  season.  At  the  organization  meeting  in  Cleveland  in 
1849,  Alfred  Kelley,  Ohio’s  financial  genius,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  but  he  refused  to  serve,  and  Hemon  B.  Ely  of  Cleveland 
was  then  chosen  as  the  first  executive. 

Stock  subscriptions  were  badly  needed,  and  Branch  toured  the 
lake  shore  as  a  missionary,  organizing  meetings  in  every  town. 
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He  was  not  a  wealthy  man;  he  could  buy  only  one  share  of  the 
stock  for  his  own,  but  he  atoned  for  his  poverty  by  his  fanatical 
zeal,  maintained  against  much  disbelief  and  discouragement. 
Many  considered  it  the  height  of  folly  to  suppose  that  a  railroad 
could  compete  with  the  lake  steamers  between  Buffalo  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  When  Branch  in  rebuttal,  transported  by  his  ardor,  soared 
to  the  height  of  predicting  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  products 
of  China  coming  eastward  over  the  C.  P.  &  A.,  he  was  greeted  by 
derision,  some  city  editors  even  delicately  alluding  to  him  as  a 
lunatic.  But  he  did  win  support. 

The  historian  of  Ashtabula  says  that  so  much  of  that  town's 
money  was  invested  in  the  C.  P.  &  A.  that  it  delayed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  industry.  Enough  cash  was  raised  to  enable  the 
company  to  sign  a  contract  for  construction  in  1850  with  the  firm 
of  Harbach,  Stone  &  Witt.  Harbach,  formerly  engineer  for  the 
Michigan  Southern,  died  in  '51;  but  the  other  two,  Connecticut- 
born  Amasa  Stone,  Jr.  (1818-83)  and  Stillman  Witt,  were  later 
railroad  directors  and  executives.  Stone,  in  fact,  was  destined  to 
play  a  great  and  eventually  a  tragic  part  in  Ohio's  rail  history. 

This  energetic  firm  pushed  the  track  through  rapidly.  It  was 
not  yet  completed  when  the  company  endeavored  to  consolidate 
with  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  (which  ran  only 
to  Columbus),  the  Little  Miami  and  the  Columbus  &  Xenia,  to 
form  a  through  line  under  one  ownership  from  Cincinnati  to 
Erie,  Pennsylvania.  But  the  amalgamation  did  not  jellify  for 
some  reason,  and  then  the  C.  P.  &  A.  made  a  joint  operation 
agreement  with  the  C.  C.  &  C.  And  here  we  come  to  the  only 
instance  of  which  this  author  is  aware,  of  a  railroad  named  by 
the  public.  Alfred  Kelley,  president  of  the  C.  C.  &  C.,  said  in  his 
1851  report  to  the  stockholders,  “Of  equal  importance  in  fully 
developing  the  capabilities  of  your  road  is  the  connection  with 
the  Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Ashtabula,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Lake  Shore  Road."  People  had  been  calling  it  that  from  the  very 
first.  Kelley  left  the  C.  C.  &  C.  that  year  to  become  president  of 
the  C.  P.  &  A.  and  solve  the  problem  of  getting  it  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.*  In  the  1852  report  of  H.  B.  Payne,  acting  president  of 

*  Lest  we  seem  lyrical  in  speaking  of  that  transplanted  Connecticut 
Yankee,  Alfred  Kelley,  let  us  quote  the  dignified  and  objective  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography,  which  calls  him  “the  founder  of  the  State’s  canal 
system,  tho  preserver  of  its  public  credit  and  the  author  of  its  system  of 
banking  and  taxation.  ...  It  is  doubtful,”  the  Dictionary  continues, 
“whether  the  enterprises  of  any  other  man  so  deeply  affected  the  material 
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the  C.  C.  &  C.,  he  says  of  the  C.  P.  &  A.,  “During  the  month  of 
November,  the  Lake  Shore  Road  was  so  far  completed  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  passage  of  trains  to  Erie.  A  contract  has  been  entered 
into  .  .  .  for  operating  the  two  roads  jointly.  .  .  .  The  equipment 
is  owned  in  common.  The  running  expenses  are  defrayed  out  of 
the  joint  earnings.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Payne  presented  only  a  bare  outline  of  the  picture  when  he 
said  that  the  road  was  open  to  Erie.  There  were  goings  on  up 
that  way  which  we  must  now  chronicle— one  of  the  strangest  epi¬ 
sodes  in  railroad  history. 

Between  Buffalo  and  Toledo  there  developed  a  gaggle  of  little 
roads  strongly  remindful  of  the  chain  between  Albany  and  Buffalo, 
only  not  so  coherent.  No  stretch  of  road  on  the  continent  was 
so  bedeviled  by  differences  in  gauges.  First  of  all  to  be  author¬ 
ized  was  the  Erie  &  North  East,  projected  from  Erie,  Pa.,  up  the 
shore  to  the  New  York  state  line,  and  intended  to  bring  the  New 
York  &  Erie  Railroad  on  from  Dunkirk  to  Erie.  Approved  on 
April  12,  1842,  it  could  not  even  get  organized  until  four  years 
later,  and  then  two  years  more  elapsed  with  nothing  done.  It 
was  expected  that  the  N.  Y.  &  E.  would  meet  it  at  the  state  line, 
but  that  company  had  all  it  could  do  to  stagger  into  Dunkirk  in 
1851.  A  separate  company,  the  Dunkirk  &  State  Line,  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  bridge  the  gap,  but  found  difficulty  in  getting  on  its 
legs. 

Meanwhile,  another  railroad  was  promoted  in  the  spring  of 
1848  by  the  village  of  Fredonia,  in  Chautauqua  County,  three 
miles  south  of  Dunkirk.  Committees  were  appointed,  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  obtained  in  Chautauqua  and  Erie  Counties,  and  on 
June  6,  1849,  the  Buffalo  &  State  Line  Railroad  was  organized  at 
Fredonia,  with  Dean  Richmond  and  James  S.  Wadsworth  of 
Geneseo,  of  New  York’s  famous  political  family,  still  represented 
in  our  Congress.  The  bitter  irony  of  the  outcome  was  that  when 
the  railroad  was  built,  Fredonia,  which  had  played  so  large  a 
part  in  giving  it  birth,  was  left  off  the  main  line  and  had  to  be 
content  with  a  branch. 

A  serious  complication  was  in  the  making.  The  Buffalo  &  State 


welfare  of  Ohio  and  of  Cleveland  in  particular  as  did  those  of  Alfred 
Kelley.”  Henry  Clay  said  of  him  that  “He  had  too  much  cast-iron  in  his 
system  to  be  popular/  But  he  had  also  so  much  steel  in  his  frame  that 
with  him  involved  in  an  undertaking,  capitalists  considered  it  a  worth-while 
investment.  His  achievements  with  the  canals  and  the  State  s  finances  had 
very  nearly  made  him  Ohio’s  first  citizen  when  he  went  into  railroads. 
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Line  was  to  some  extent  being  backed  by  the  Albany-Buffalo 
chain  of  railroads  (already  becoming  known  as  the  Central  Line), 
which  were  of  standard  gauge.  The  Erie,  as  we  know,  was  a  six- 
footer,  and  the  Erie  &  North  East  and  the  Dunkirk  &  State  Line 
were  planned  to  be  of  the  same  width.  On  the  other  side  of 
this  little  neck  of  Pennsylvania  were  the  Ohio  railroads,  of  4-foot- 


Yulcan,  an  all-driver  machine  of  the  Buffalo  8c  State  Line 

Railroad 


10-inch  gauge,  established  by  state  law  in  1848;  to  which  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  retorted  by  forbidding  a  mile  of  track  of  the  “Ohio  gauge” 
to  be  built  within  her  borders.  As  for  the  city  of  Erie,  at  first  it 
was  not  at  all  interested  in  being  connected  with  Ohio  by  rail¬ 
road.  If  Ohio  wanted  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  let  her 
get  it  in  some  other  way;  a  not  infrequent  example  of  community 
thinking  in  those  days. 

But  some  miscreant  stole  into  the  Legislature  in  1848  and  pro¬ 
cured  a  charter  for  the  Erie  &  Ohio  Railroad,  to  cover  that  thirty- 
mile  stretch  between  Erie  and  the  Ohio  boundary.  Screams 
arose  at  once,  not  only  from  Erie,  but  from  Philadelphia,  which 
was  pushing  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  towards  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  It  was  clear,  said  a  manifesto  of  the  mayor  and  council  of 
Erie,  that  a  railroad  line  along  the  shore  from  Buffalo  into  Ohio 
would  be  “for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  New  York;  that  Philadel¬ 
phia  could  hope  to  derive  no  advantage  from  it,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  much  injury.”  Philadelphia  echoed  these  sentiments,  so 
the  Legislature  hastened  to  undo  its  error  by  repealing  the  Erie 
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&  Ohio  charter,  thus  rearing,  as  it  modestly  boasted,  what  it  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  “an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the 
New  York  Railroads  west.” 

For  five  years  Pennsylvania  was  kept  busy  repelling  insidious 
invaders.  Stop  them  at  one  crevice,  and  first  thing  you  knew, 
they  would  be  creeping  in  at  another.  But  now  the  building  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada  towards  Detroit  and  the 
interest  of  the  Buffalo -Alb any  roads  in  it  jolted  Pennsylvania  into 
a  realization  that  she  might  be  cutting  off  her  own  nose  to  spite 
her  face. 

With  that,  a  new  idea  dawned  on  Erie;  let  the  railroads  come, 
but  make  the  break  in  the  gauge  at  her  own  depot.  This  bril¬ 
liant  conceit  flowered  in  a  law  on  March  11,  1851,  which  provided 
that  all  railroads  from  the  city  of  Erie  to  the  New  York  border 
must  be  of  either  6  feet  or  4  feet-8/2-inches  gauge,  while  all  from 
that  city  to  the  Ohio  line  must  be  4  feet-10  inches  width.  This 
would  compel  a  change  of  trains  by  all  passengers  at  Erie,  possi¬ 
bly  a  layover  of  a  few  hours  and  the  inevitable  spending  of  some 
money  there.  As  the  mayor  of  Erie  said: 

The  Roads  of  New  York  sought  to  pass  through  a  portion  of 
Pennsylvania  without  conferring  any  advantage  upon  the  State- 
in  fact,  drawing  away  trade  from  her  own  metropolis  and  con¬ 
ferring  no  local  advantage  even  upon  Erie,  unless  there  was  a 
break  of  gauge.  So  manifestly  did  this  appear,  and  so  just  was 
the  claim  of  Erie  to  this  trade  that,  as  we  have  said  before,  it 
was  at  once  conceded  to  her. 

Erie  had  another  fear— namely,  that  the  New  York  railroads 
would  somehow  defeat  or  weaken  her  long-cherished  project,  the 
Sunbury  &  Erie  Railroad,  designed  to  connect  her  with  central 
Pennsylvania  and  thereby  with  Philadelphia.  Ohio  was  seen  as 
allied  with  New  York  in  this  nefarious  plot: 

If  the  foreign  companies  succeed  in  their  schemes,  there  is  one 
great  monopoly  of  railroad  interest  from  Albany  to  Chicago,  lich 
and  powerful  enough  to  buy  out  or  trample  upon  any  rival 
interest,  combining  a  moneyed  power  which  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  We  propose  making  at  Erie  a 
break  in  this  interest,  and  it  is  this  in  reality  which  the  railroads 
fear. 

Erie  believed  that  the  people  of  the  entire  lake  shore  region 
would  some  day  thank  her  for  saving  them  from  this  vast  monop- 
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oly.  But  now  the  forces  of  evil  were  slinking  in  through  another 
loophole,  though  for  a  long  time  the  trick  was  not  suspected. 
The  Franklin  Canal  Company  had  been  chartered  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1846  to  connect  Franklin,  on  the  Allegheny  River,  with 
Lake  Erie.  It  built  a  part  of  the  canal,  but  as  railroads  seemed 
to  be  the  new  fashion,  it  obtained  permission  in  1849  to  lay  a 
track  on  its  towpath.  The  outside  influences  seemed  to  have  per¬ 
meated  its  councils,  for  it  apparently  forgot  the  location  of  its 
towpath  and  laid  a  track  of  the  Ohio  gauge  between  Erie  and 
the  Ohio  line,  5%  miles  of  which  was  nowhere  near  its  towpath. 
In  November,  1852,  the  first  train  ran  over  it  between  Cleveland 
and  Erie;  it  was  to  this  line  that  Payne  referred  in  his  report. 

Whilst  the  law  of  March  11,  1851,  was  in  effect,  said  the  Erie 
mayor,  that  city  was  “safe;  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania  were 
protected  and  the  selfish,  aggressive  schemes  of  the  New  York 
Companies  were  checked.”  But  the  repeal  of  the  law  “by  any 
means,  fair  or  foul,”  had  been  resolved  upon  by  tire  foreign  rail¬ 
roads.  He  declared  that  one  prominent  lobbyist  had  boasted  that 
the  act  would  be  repealed,  even  if  it  cost  $50,000.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  some  improper  influence  was  used  on  the  solons;  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  repealed  the  law  as  the  result  of  an  attack  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  sometimes  the  use  of 
money  has  been  found  in  the  last  resort  to  be  the  only  means  of 
wringing  from  venal  politicians  a  measure  of  justice  and  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  obstruction  to  the  common  good. 

“To  the  lasting  disgrace  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,” 
said  the  mayor,  the  boast  was  realized,  the  law  was  repealed  on 
April  11,  1853,  and  “Erie  was  thus  left  singly  and  alone  to  battle 
for  her  interests  and  those  of  Pennsylvania.”  Seeking  lines  of  de¬ 
fense,  Erie  now  charged  that  the  Franklin  Canal  Company  had 
violated  its  charter  (which  was  true)  in  building  that  piece  of 
track  not  on  its  towpath.  Alfred  Kelley,  who,  in  behalf  of  the 
Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Ashtabula,  had  bought  a  considerable 
interest  in  the  Franklin  Company,  now  bought  from  it  on  his  own 
that  scrap  of  track  declared  illegal,  and  as  its  right  of  way  was 
liable  to  challenge,  he  rebought  that,  sometimes  having  to  buy 
whole  farms. 

Matters  were  now  rapidly  approaching  a  climax.  As  the  rail¬ 
roads  said,  “The  selfishness  of  Pennsylvania  prevents  a  uniform 
gauge  through  the  borders  of  the  State,”  and  compelled  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  passengers  and  freight  twice  within  twenty  miles;  for  the 
Buffalo  &  State  Line,  which  had  absorbed  the  never-begun  Dun- 
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kirk  &  State  Line,  was  of  standard  width,  the  nineteen-mile  Erie 
&  North  East  was  six  feet,  while  at  Erie  you  encountered  the 
Ohio  gauge.  “Foreign”  interests  had  begun  to  get  a  foothold  in 
the  E.  &  N.  E.,  and  in  self-defense  the  town  of  Erie  sought  to 
bypass  the  B.  &  S.  L.  by  chartering  the  Erie  City  Railroad,  a  six- 
footer  which  would  run  directly  to  a  connection  with  the  New 
York  &  Erie.  But  on  November  17,  1853,  the  other  companies 
moved  towards  their  own  solution.  The  E.  &  N.  E.  and  the 
B.  &  S.  L.  both  agreed  to  change  their  tracks  to  the  Ohio  gauge, 
thus  making  possible  real  through  service  between  Buffalo,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Toledo..  The  two  companies— now  both  well  under  the 
control  of  the  newly-organized  New  York  Central— planned  joint 
operation,  and  even  identical  dividends  for  the  stockholders  of 
both  companies.  The  B.  &  S.  L.  offered  to  buy  $100,000  worth 
of  stock  in  the  Franklin  Canal  Company,  to  enable  it  to  extend 
southward  towards  Pittsburgh,  while  the  C.  P.  &  A.  even  pro¬ 
posed  to  buy  $50,000  worth  of  Erie  City  Railroad  stock— to  grab 
control  of  it,  as  the  citizens  saw  the  deal. 

As  “A  Member  of  the  Erie  Bar”  stated  it  in  a  pamphlet,  the  rail 
conspirators  plotted  “to  introduce  a  foreign,  bastard  and  illegiti¬ 
mate  gauge  into  the  State,”  and  to  interpose  it  “between  the  great 
west  and  market,  thereby  preventing  that  vast  region  from  en¬ 
joying  the  facilities  and  advantages  of  an  uninterrupted  com¬ 
munication  between  them  and  the  great  commercial  emporiums 
of  the  country.”  As  we  contemplate  all  the  facts,  it  is  pretty  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  sense  out  of  the  learned  counsel’s  argument. 

The  railroads  acted  swiftly.  On  December  7,  they  put  a  large 
force  to  work,  changing  the  track  to  the  Ohio  gauge,  and  it  was 
rapidly  done.  Nine  days  before  this,  the  City  Council  of  Erie, 
expecting  the  action,  had  named  a  heavy  fine  for  “obstructing  the 
streets,”  and  called  on  the  High  Constable  to  remove  the  ob¬ 
structions.  The  H.  C.  did  not  lack  possemen.  Crowds  of  citi¬ 
zens,  whom  the  railroads  called  mobs,  demolished  two  of  the 
company’s  bridges  which  spanned  streets  and  tore  up  the  tracks 
at  other  street  crossings.  At  Harbor  Creek,  seven  miles  to  east¬ 
ward,  where  the  railroad  had  crossed  a  highway  in  a  long  diago¬ 
nal,  the  citizen  mob  ripped  up  a  long  stretch  of  track  and  de¬ 
stroyed  a  bridge.  They  were  quickly  replaced,  and  in  one  night 
destroyed  again;  once  more  replaced  and  again  dismantled— 
“abated  by  order  of  the  Commissioners.”  A  gap  of  seven  miles 
was  thus  made  in  the  railroad  in  midwinter,  and  at  fi,rst  many 
passengers  walked  the  whole  distance.  Then  some  enterprising 
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neighbors  began  operating  vehicles,  some  open  to  the  weather, 
some  curtained,  between  Harbor  Creek  and  Erie,  charging  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  the  trip.  At  least  one  passenger,  a  woman,  had  her  feet 
frozen  during  this  journey  in  an  open  wagon. 

Governor  Bigler  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  full  accord  with  these 
doings.  He  telegraphed  to  Erie  on  December  12: 

My  sympathies  are  with  the  people  of  Erie,  and  whatever  my 
duties  and  the  laws  permit,  shall  be  done  for  them.  If  my 
presence  can  be  of  any  service,  I  will  cheerfully  come  out  to 
your  place.  Let  me  hear  from  you  by  telegra  ph. 

In  a  short  time  he  did  visit  Erie  and  spurred  the  opposition  to 
the  gauge  change.  In  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature,  he 
said: 

It  so  happens  that  Pennsylvania  holds  the  key  to  the  important 
link  of  connection  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  I  most 
unhesitatingly  say  that  when  no  principle  of  amity  or  commerce 
is  to  be  violated,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  turn  her 
natural  advantages  to  the  promotion  and  welfare  of  her  own 
people.  .  .  . 

Neighboring  states,  he  sneered,  possessing  similar  advantages, 
might  be  willing  to  put  them  at  the  disposal  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
he  had  never  noticed  anything  in  their  conduct  to  warrant  such  a 
claim. 

The  next  incident  was  on  December  27,  when  “an  armed 
force”  invaded  the  state  from  New  York,  and  in  the  words  of  the 
Member  of  the  Erie  Bar,  found  “a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Har¬ 
bor  Creek  assembled  for  the  purpose,  in  a  peaceful  and  legiti¬ 
mate  way,  of  protecting  their  rights  and  preventing  the  unlawful 
encroachments  of  the  Railroads  upon  their  public  thoroughfare.” 
There  was  a  scuffle,  and  two  citizens  were  slightly  wounded  by 
pistol  shots  fired,  it  was  said,  by  a  B.  &  S.  L.  conductor.  Four 
Harbor  Creek  residents  were  arrested  by  a  United  States  marshal 
and  taken  to  jail  at  Pittsburgh. 

A  few  nights  later,  a  gang  drove  the  employees  from  the  depot 
at  Harbor  Creek  and  cut  the  telegraph  wires.  The  marshal  and 
his  deputies,  under  order  of  a  federal  court,  were  superintending 
the  re-laying  of  the  track  at  Erie  when  they  themselves  were  ar¬ 
rested  on  a  warrant  from  a  local  judge  on  a  charge  of  false  im¬ 
prisonment,  but  gave  bail  and  were  released.  Now  the  High 
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Constable  of  Erie  ordered  the  track-layers  to  quit  work  and  they 
did  so.  Three  days  later  a  mob  of  women,  “mostly  German,”  it 
was  said,  marched  to  the  State  Street  bridge,  which  had  been 
built  by  the  marshal,  and  destroyed  it.  They  were  making  slow 
progress  with  the  job  when  they  were  joined  by  others,  said  to 
be  men  wearing  dresses,  and  the  task  was  hastened. 

By  outsiders  this  was  derisively  called  the  Erie  Peanut  War. 
Some  doggerel  verses,  supposed  to  be  sung  by  food  venders  who 
profited  by  the  delays  at  Erie,  ran,  in  part: 

Here’s  your  nice,  sweet  cakes! 

Two  for  a  penny. 

Here’s  cakes,  sweet  cakes! 

How  many,  how  many? 

We  must  sell  and  you  must  buy 

To  get  our  living— try  them,  try! 

Stop  the  thousands  rushing  past! 

They  have  no  right  to  go  so  fast. 

When  here’s  your  nice,  sweet  cakes. 

Here’s  your  nice,  sweet  cakes! 

Two  for  a  penny. 

Here’s  your  cakes,  sweet  cakes 
How  many,  how  many? 

We  must  sell  and  you  must  buy 

We  must  live  and  you  must  die! 

When  our  kind  persuasion  fails, 

Burn  the  bridges!  break  the  rails! 

For  here’s  your  nice,  sweet  cakes! 

Here’s  your  nice,  sweet  cakes! 

Two  for  a  penny! 

Here’s  your  cakes,  sweet  cakes 
How  many,  how  many? 

We  have  baked  and  you  must  eat— 

Here’s  a  man  shot  in  the  street! 

Now,  we’re  sure  the  rushing  mass 

Will  drop  their  coppers  as  they  pass— 

For  here’s  your  nice,  sweet  cakes! 

While  the  war  was  in  progress,  Alfred  Kelley  visited  the  home, 
near  Erie,  of  Judge  James  Miles,  who  had  aided  him  in  rebuying 
the  Franklin  right  of  way.  Hearing  that  threats  had  been  made 
in  Erie  that  he  would  be  mobbed  if  he  showed  his  face  there, 
Kelley  and  Judge  Miles  drove  into  town  and  walked  calmly  about 
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the  streets.  Nothing  happened  save  that  one  brick  was  thrown, 
which  struck  the  Judge  but  did  not  injure  him  seriously.  There 
were  those  in  Erie  who  did  not  share  in  the  anti-railroad  senti¬ 
ment,  and  factional  ill-feeling  in  the  town  did  not  disappear  for 
years.  Old  friends  became  bitter  enemies,  church  congregations 
were  split,  and  merchants  who  leaned  towards  the  railroad  cause 
—“Shanghais,”  they  were  called— were  boycotted  by  the  ‘  Ripper 
or  anti-railroad  element. 

In  January,  1854,  Pennsylvania  annulled  the  Franklin  Canal 
charter,  and  the  question  of  the  power  of  a  state  to  kill  a  charter 
after  millions  had  been  spent  on  the  work  was  raised.  Long  liti¬ 
gation  in  the  state  and  United  States  courts  ensued;  but  Kelley 
had  gotten  an  order  which  threw  the  federal  government’s  pro¬ 
tection  over  the  railroad  on  the  valid  ground  that  it  was  a  post 
road,  and  it  continued  to  operate.  Pennsylvania,  finally  seeing 
that  it  was  licked,  gave  in  and  chartered  the  railroad  from  Erie 
to  the  Ohio  border.  But  resentment  over  the  affair  smoldered 
for  long  afterward,  and  the  derailment  of  a  train  in  1860  was 
attributed  to  the  old  grudge. 

Some  of  the  track  built  in  the  heat  of  conflict  was  evidently  not 
of  the  highest  quality.  In  September,  1856,  the  E.  &  N.  E.  di¬ 
rectors  warned  the  president  of  the  Buffalo  &  State  Line  as  a 
matter  of  precaution  against  accidents,  the  speed  of  Trains  should 
be  materially  lessened  in  passing  over  the  Trestle  Bridge  upon 
the  Erie  &  North  East  R  Road.”  Nor  did  all  continue  to  be  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light  along  the  lake  front.  In  1862,  the  roads  east  of 
Erie  quarrelled  with  the  C.  P.  &  A.  and  talked  of  paralleling  it 
from  Erie  to  Cleveland,  but  the  trouble  blew  over.  On  May  15, 

1867,  the  Buffalo  &  State  Line  and  Erie  &  North  East  agreed  to 
amalgamate  under  the  name  of  Buffalo  &  Erie.  And  on  June  22, 

1868,  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Ashtabula  officially  changed 
its  name  to  Lake  Shore,  after  that  name  had  been  in  popular  use 
for  seventeen  years. 

IV 

The  demise  of  the  Ohio  Railroad  in  1843  was  followed  by  years 
of  almost  total  inactivity  in  rails  between  Toledo  and  Cleveland. 
Lake  steamers  were  doing  all  the  business  from  Toledo  eastward. 
But  Sandusky  and  other  intervening  towns  were  restive.  The 
better  steamers  ignored  Sandusky,  and  other  towns  had  no  lake 
service.  Rail  projects  were  bound  to  appear,  and  one  did  or- 
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ganize  in  1846,  a  child  of  Sandusky  christened  with  the  unimag¬ 
inative  name  of  the  Junction  Railroad,  and  planned  to  run  from 
Toledo  via  Fremont,  Sandusky  and  Elyria  to  Cleveland.  The  de¬ 
tour  through  Fremont  indicated  reluctance  to  attempt  the  bridg¬ 
ing  of  Sandusky  Bay. 

The  Junction  concern  puttered  for  four  years  without  getting 
started,  and  then  Norwalk  launched  a  rival  line,  the  Toledo,  Nor¬ 
walk  &  Cleveland,  organized  at  her  court-house  September  24, 
1850.  It  was  to  swing  in  an  87/2  mile,  southerly-bending  arc  from 
Toledo  through  Fremont  and  Norwalk  to  Grafton,  a  town  on  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati,  25  miles  out  of  Cleveland, 
whence  it  expected  to  run  trains  into  Cleveland.  That  the  Ohio 
gauge  law  was  already  pretty  much  of  a  dead  letter  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  while  the  T.  N.  &  C.  planned  the  orthodox  Ohio 
gauge,  the  Junction  announced  that  it  would  be  standard.  It 
was  of  course  looking  ahead  to  a  connection  with  the  Northern 
Indiana  (also  standard)  at  Toledo. 

The  appearance  of  a  rival  spurred  the  Junction  promoters  to 
action.  They  raised  some  money  and  began  construction  between 
Sandusky  and  Cleveland,  and  in  1851,  had  their  charter  amended. 
Hoping  to  overreach  the  T.  N.  &  C.,  they  now  proposed  to  bypass 
Toledo,  crossing  the  Maumee  at  Perrysburg,  eight  miles  south¬ 
west  of  that  city  and  joining  the  Northern  Indiana  at  S wanton, 
18  miles  west  of  Toledo— a  pretty  high-handed  attitude  towards  a 
cocky,  bustling  young  city  of  6,000  population.  But  Toledo  had 
its  revenge;  miles  of  grade  and  a  costly  bridge  780  feet  long 
across  the  Maumee  River  were  never  used.  The  Junction  also 
now  desired  to  avoid  Fremont,  through  which  its  rival  was  to 
run,  but  for  some  reason  failed  to  have  its  charter  amended  in 
this  respect,  and  so  organized  the  Port  Clinton  Railroad,  which  was 
to  build  from  Toledo  directly  to  the  west  shore  of  the  bay,  op¬ 
posite  Sandusky.  It  was  a  separate  corporation,  yet  all  contracts 
and  other  papers  were  written  in  the  name  of  the  Junction  Rail¬ 
road,  muddling  the  Port  Clinton’s  legal  status  considerably.  * 
The  Junction  also  had  trouble  at  its  eastern  end,  where  Cleve¬ 
land  would  not  let  it  cross  the  Cuyahoga  River  into  the  city  to 
make  connection  with  eastbound  railroads. 

The  Toledo,  Norwalk  &  Cleveland  was  a  brash,  up-and-coming 
enterprise.  On  January  24,  1853,  less  than  two  years  after  or¬ 
ganization,  it  opened  its  line  from  Toledo  to  Grafton,  and  within 

*  The  Port  Clinton’s  capital  was  $100,000,  of  which  only  about  $11,000 
was  ever  subscribed,  and  $550  paid  in. 
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six  months  returned  a  5  percent  dividend  to  stockholders,  though 
it  strained  a  point  to  do  so,  and  probably  did  it  to  impress  the 
Junction  Company,  which  was  not  doing  so  well.  The  T.  N.  &  C. 
track  was  actually  not  yet  in  a  finished  condition;  most  of  it  was 
unballasted,  and  the  ties  were  small  and  inferior.  As  for  the 
Junction,  it  claimed  to  be  open  between  Sandusky  and  the  Cuya¬ 
hoga  River  that  summer,  but  its  track  was  as  bad  as  the  other  s, 
and  its  temporary  bridges  were  unsafe.  Men  in  both  companies 
saw  that  they  would  be  better  together  than  apart,  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1853,  they  were  consolidated  as  the  Cleveland  &  To¬ 
ledo  Railroad. 

The  daring  project  of  bridging  the  shallow  Sandusky  Bay  was 
now  put  through,  and  via  the  Port  Clinton  Railroad,  the  Northern 
Division,  as  it  was  called,  joined  the  T.  N.  &  C.,  or  Southern  Di¬ 
vision,  a  few  miles  east  of  Toledo.  The  grade  and  Maumee  River 
bridge  of  the  extension  to  Swanton  were  abandoned,  and  after  it 
had  lain  idle  for  thirteen  years,  the  bridge  was  sold  in  1866.  In 
1855  the  Maumee  was  bridged  at  Toledo,  and  trains  began  cross¬ 
ing  into  the  city,  making  direct  connection  with  the  M.  S.  &  N.  I. 
The  ferryboat  was  taken  from  there  to  Cleveland,  to  use  in  trans¬ 
ferring  passengers  and  freight  across  the  160-foot  Cuyahoga 
River,  the  city  still  refusing  the  Northern  Division  permission  to 
bridge  it.  For  this  reason  that  division  was  little  used  for 
through  business,  the  Southern,  though  longer,  having  an  entrance 
to  Cleveland  over  the  C.*  C.  &  C.,  which  complained  bitterly  if 
much  traffic  was  sent  over  the  other  route. 

Finally,  in  July,  1856,  a  deal  was  made  whereby  the  C.  C.  &  C. 
leased  to  the  Cleveland  &  Toledo  a  half  interest  in  its  tracks, 
depots  and  other  property  at  and  between  Cleveland  and  Grafton 
for  twenty  years,  for  $65,000  annually.  By  this  deal,  said  the 
C.  &  T.  directors  in  their  1857  report,  the  company  gained  essen¬ 
tial  access  to  “the  Great  American  Lake  Shore  Road”  (C.  P.  &  A.). 
Also,  the  C.  C.  &  C.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Superintendent  E.  B. 
Phillips  of  the  C.  &  T.,  agreed  that  whenever  it  was  desired,  the 
track  between  Cleveland  and  Grafton  would  be  narrowed  one- 
half  inch  from  the  Ohio  gauge,  "it  being  found  that  locomotives 
and  cars  of  either  4  feet,  8I2  inches  or  4  feet,  10  inches  can  run 
on  a  4  foot,  inch  track.” 

Nothing  but  experience  could  teach  them  that  such  makeshifts 
were  unsafe.  It  is  significant  that  in  that  same  year  they  reduced 
the  speed  of  trains,  and  found  that  this  “contributed  much  to¬ 
wards  the  reduction  of  repairs  and  in  the  economy  and  facility  of 
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keeping  the  track  and  equipment  in  good  order.”  The  truth  is 
that  they  were  just  trying  to  fool  themselves.  As  the  demand  for 
speed  increased,  one  railroad  after  another  finally  admitted  that 
these  compromise  gauges  simply  would  not  do,  and  went  over 
to  standard. 

With  the  panic  of  1857  the  picture  darkened.  The  Northern 
Division  was  still  in  bad  order.  The  directors  had  tried  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  to  make  a  fair  arrangement  with  the  Mad  River  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  by  which  they  might  operate  one  train  a  day  each 
way  between  Cleveland  and  Toledo  via  Sandusky  and  18  miles 
of  Mad  River  track  between  Sandusky  and  Clyde,  on  the  Southern 
Division.  That  failing,  they  decided  in  1858  to  abandon  the  Port 
Clinton  track  west  of  Sandusky.  Litigation  began;  stockholders 
of  the  Port  Clinton  sued  to  prevent  the  action,  while  the  town 
of  Perrysburg  brought  suit,  demanding  either  that  the  Swanton 
extension  be  built  or  money  refunded  on  stock  which  the  town 
had  bought. 

For  the  next  four  years  the  C.  &  T.  travelled  a  rough  road.  It 
won  its  fight  to  dismantle  tire  line  west  of  Sandusky  Bay,  service 
ceasing  there  on  December  31,  1858.  The  track  was  torn  up  and 
all  New  York-Chicago  traffic  went  via  Norwalk  &  Fremont.  But 
strange  the  mutations  of  time!  That  old  right  of  way  was  more 
direct;  fourteen  years  later  it  was  reopened,  and  is  now  the  New 
York  Central’s  main  line,  the  Road  of  the  Century,  while  the 
Southern  Division  via  Norwalk  is  just  a  back  street. 

After  two  years  of  depression,  the  C.  &  T.  was  out  at  elbows, 
though  not  quite  as  seedy  as  its  connection  to  westward,  the 
Michigan  Southern.  In  September,  1859,  Amasa  Stone,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  C.  C.  &  C.,  was  actually  seeking  donations  for  the 
M.  S.  &  N.  I.  as  one  of  the  Neediest  Cases.  He  wrote  to  the 
Buffalo  &  Erie  and  C.  &  T.,  saying  that  if  they  would  put  up 
$17,000  each,  the  C.  C.  &  C.  would  do  the  same,  to  aid  their 
stricken  neighbor.  The  Buffalo  &  Erie  treasurer  complied,  but 
he  sent  $7,000  of  his  contribution  in  the  form  of  a  draft  on  the 
Cleveland  &  Toledo,  a  debt  which  he  had  been  trying  to  collect. 
The  remaining  $10,000,  he  wrote,  he  was  sending  in  cash  by  ex¬ 
press.  “5,100  of  the  currency  is  in  Buffalo  money,  which  please 
give  the  best  circulation  you  can.” 

Rate  wars  added  to  the  distress.  A  Michigan  Southern  passen¬ 
ger  agent,  forced  out,  went  over  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  & 
Chicago  and  at  once  proceeded  to  make  trouble.  The  passenger 
rate  between  Chicago  and  Cleveland  via  M.  S.  &  N.  I.  and  C.  &  T. 
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was  ten  dollars;  this  man  established  an  arrangement  with  the 
C.  C.  &  C.  via  Crestline,  Ohio,  and  slashed  it  to  six  dollars.  The 
other  roads  had  to  meet  the  cut,  but  the  M.  S.  &  N.  I.  still  charged 
eight  dollars  between  Chicago  and  Toledo.  The  natural  result 
was  that  a  traveler  from  Chicago  to  Toledo  would  buy  a  ticket  to 
Cleveland,  save  two  dollars  and  still  have  a  piece  of  his  ticket 
left  to  sell.  Such  nonsense  could  not  endure  long,  of  course,  but 
railroads  seemed  unable  to  stay  away  from  it.  In  1868,  E.  B. 
Phillips,  then  president  of  the  M.  S.  &  N.  L,  wrote  to  J.  H.  Deve- 
reaux  of  the  Lake  Shore,  complaining  that  much  passenger  busi¬ 
ness  coming  from  the  East  via  Lake  Shore  was  being  routed  via 
Crestline  and  Fort  Wayne,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Michigan 
Southern.  He  said  that  many  passengers  actually  thought  they 
were  going  over  the  C.  &  T.  through  Toledo  until  they  were  well 
out  of  Cleveland,  headed  for  Crestline.  “A  party  of  Israelites  was 
taken  from  here  to  Cleveland  by  Crestline  a  few  days  since  for 
half  price.”  * 

But  these  bickerings  were  destined  soon  to  have  an  end.  As 
the  decade  of  the  1860’s  waned,  new  forces  were  being  felt  along 
the  way  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  quickening  the  pulse-beat  of 
the  four  railroads  then  comprising  the  chain,  though  it  did  not 
control  them.  One  of  these  forces  was  Legrand  Lockwood,  head 
of  a  powerful  New  York  brokerage  house  which  was  interested  in 
all  four  of  the  roads.  Lockwood  was  a  long-time  ally  of  Henry 
Keep,  and  in  1866  had  been  a  leading  figure  in  rallying  NYC 
stockholders  to  the  suppport  of  the  Keep-Fargo  coup.  That  alli¬ 
ance  soon  lost  control  of  the  Central  to  Vanderbilt,  as  we  have 
seen,  but  Lockwood  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  tire  latter, 
and  through  traffic  over  the  Central  and  the  chain  west  of  Buffalo 
continued  to  move  smoothly.  But  Lockwood  saw  that  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  four  was  necessary,  to  prevent  any  interloper— such  as 
J.  Gould  or  Vanderbilt,  for  example— from  getting  control  of  one 
of  the  links  and  spoiling  the  game. 

Commodore  Vanderbilt— now  that  son  William  and  son-in-law 
Clark  had  convinced  him  of  the  importance  of  solidifying  a  route 
to  Chicago,  and  now  that  he  had  jumped  beyond  that  city  and 
bought  largely  into  Chicago  &  Northwestern— was  also  interested 
in  Gould’s  current  attempt  to  steal  into  Chicago.  The  balance 
in  Ohio  had  been  disturbed  by  his  Erie,  which  had  been  throw¬ 
ing  its  six-foot  weight  around  in  most  annoying  fashion.  It  had 
gotten  into  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  and  now  Gould  had  his 

*  Letter  in  Cleveland  archives. 
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eye  on  Chicago.  In  1868,  he  planned  to  run  a  line  from  his  At¬ 
lantic  &  Great  Western  at  Akron  to  Toledo,  and  he  suggested  to 
President  Phillips  of  the  M.  S.  &  N.  I.  that  that  road  lay  a  third 
rail  from  Toledo  to  Chicago  to  create  a  six-foot  gauge,  so  that 
Erie  trains  might  run  through  to  the  midwestern  metropolis. 
Phillips  and  his  board  were  seriously  considering  the  proposal 
when  two  things— one  a  flat  warning,  the  other  a  symptom— gave 
them  pause.  The  three  other  roads  leading  to  Buffalo— in  other 
words,  Lockwood— remarked  that  such  a  course  could  not  be 
tolerated;  and  Vanderbilt,  hearing  of  the  proposed  alliance,  be¬ 
gan  buying  heavily  of  M.  S.  &  N.  I.  stock  early  in  ’69. 

To  foil  both  of  the  rivals,  Lockwood  now  proceeded  to  move 
along  his  own  lines.  On  February  11,  he  combined  the  Lake 
Shore  (then  only  seven  months  old  under  that  name)  with  die 
Cleveland  &  Toledo  to  form  a  new  Lake  Shore.  Vanderbilt  con¬ 
tinued  buying  M.  S.  &  N.  1.  stock,  and  in  May  it  was  up  to  119. 
But  on  May  8  Lockwood  struck  a  second  time,  combining  the 
Lake  Shore  with  the  M.  S.  &  N.  I.  to  produce  a  new  corporation 
under  that  rippling,  euphonious  name  so  fondly  remembered  by 
all  who  knew  it,  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.  At  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  at  Cleveland  in  June,  Elijah  B.  Phillips,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Yankee  who  had  been  the  head  of  the  M.  S.  &  N.  I.  for 
three  and  a  half  years,  became  the  first  president  of  the  new 
company.  Horace  Clark  and  other  Vanderbilt  henchmen  were 
there  to  vote  their  holdings,  which  were  sufficient  to  obtain  a 
place  on  the  board  for  Clark.  Predictions  were  made  in  Wall 
Street  that  he  would  become  president  when  the  Buffalo  &  Erie 
was  added  to  the  chain,  which  took  place  on  August  10;  but 
Clark’s  elevation  was  delayed  until  the  following  year. 

And  thus  was  born  one  of  the  greats  among  American  railroads, 
the  one  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  thereafter,  was  also  “fa¬ 
miliarly  known  as  the  Lake  Shore.”  * 

*  There  is  much  evidence  that  the  name  Lake  Shore  was  being  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  the  whole  string  of  roads,  long  before  the  amalgamation. 
For  example,  when  there  was  a  serious  disaster  on  the  Buffalo  &  Erie  near 
Angola,  N.  Y.,  December  17,  1867;  the  rear  coach  of  a  train  left  the  track 
on  a  viaduct,  plunged  forty  feet  and  burned,  only  two  of  its  sixty  occupants 
escaping  alive.  The  car  next  in  front  of  it  bounced  along  the  ties  until  it 
had  crossed  the  bridge,  then  rolled  down  the  embankment,  killing  twelve 
more.  Harpers  Weekly  and  other  publications  spoke  of  this  as  occurring 
on  the  Lake  Shore  Road,  although  the  B.  &  E.  was  not  combined  with 
the  others  until  twenty  months  later. 
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A  FTER  the  business  crackup  of  1857,  as  Ohio  historians  ob- 
serve,  the  public  in  that  state  manifested  a  more  critical 
JL  .)V  attitude  towards  raihoads  than  before.  As  was  the  case 
everywhere,  the  visions  of  both  parties  had  been  too  roseate,  and 
too  much  had  been  expected  of  the  rails.  Every  village  had  ex¬ 
pected,  through  their  magic,  to  become  a  city  and  every  poor 
man  a  millionaire.  Some  promoters  had  of  course  made  reckless 
promises.  Cities,  counties  and  towns  lost  heavily  on  their  stock 
and  bond  subscriptions.  Despite  the  lift  given  by  the  Civil  War, 
less  than  17  percent  of  the  total  mileage  in  Ohio  had  paid  any 
dividends  by  1868. 

The  four  years  of  war  diverted  people's  attention  from  these 
complaints  and  created  war's  usual  factitious  prosperity.  The 
northern  rails  were  cashing  in,  not  only  on  war  business,  but  some 
of  them  from  the  newly  discovered  Pennsylvania  oil,  and  thereby 
mixed  a  brew  of  odium  whose  reek  has  not  yet  been  dissipated. 
But  the  war— again  like  other  wars,  including  our  most  recent  one 
—brought  out  the  worst  in  the  human  animal,  gave  him  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  even  stimulus  to  cheat,  graft,  steal  and  reveal  the 
superficiality  of  our  so-called  civilization. 

The  Ohio  State  Railroad  Commission’s  report  for  1868,  quoting 
“a  high  railroad  official”  in  criticism  of  station  agents,  supply 
agents,  assistant  superintendents,  masters  of  transportation,  etc., 
said: 

They  give  empty  cars  to  favorites  for  a  sly  consideration.  They 
are  co-partners  with  those  who  contract  for  wood,  lumber,  ties 
and  all  manner  of  supplies,  themselves  acting  for  the  company 
both  in  purchasing  and  accepting  said  supplies.  They  share  in 
the  profits  of  those  who  ostensibly  run  the  stock-yards  and  rail¬ 
road  hotels.  They  receive  gratuitously  shares  in  the  sleeping-car 
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company,  express  and  fast  freight  companies,  with  which  they 
make  contracts  and  monthly  settlements  to  large  amounts  as 
agents  of  the  railroad  companies. 

From  little  to  more  and  from  low  to  high,  they  become  a 
trained  band,  noticeable  for  their  proper  deportment,  silent  atten¬ 
tion  to  business  and  for  their  large  fortunes  soon  acquired.  .  .  . 

All  these  things  were  producing  movements  in  opposition, 
many  of  them  crack-brained,  of  course.  In  1867,  Lorenzo  Sher¬ 
wood  launched  the  National  Anti-Monopoly  Cheap  Freight  Rail¬ 
way  League,  and  got  himself  elected  president  of  it.  His  plan 
called  for  the  creation  of  seven  double-track  railroad  systems, 
covering  4,000  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,000,  over  which  any 
company  or  individual  might  operate  cars,  just  by  paying  tolls- 
a  notion  long  since  exploded,  but  some  people  never  seemed  to 
learn.  A  more  serious  event  was  the  birth  in  that  same  year  of 
the  Grangers— whose  real  name  was,  Order  of  Patrons  of  Hus¬ 
bandry,  and  whose  stated  objects  were  fraternity,  education  and 
social  help;  but  who  later  drifted  into  politics  and  became  acrid 
critics  of  the  railroads.  The  doings  of  Horace  Clark  and  some 
others  of  his  ilk  immediately  after  the  war  did  nothing  to  dis¬ 
courage  these  movements. 

When  Commodore  Vanderbilt  in  that  summer  of  1869  went  by 
special  train  to  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  to  consult  with  prominent 
stockholders  involved  in  the  great  amalgamation  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  the  press 
immediately  guessed  that  “a  consolidated  Vanderbilt  line  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  is  a  certain  event  of  the  future.”  But  the 
Commodore  was  as  yet  by  no  means  in  the  driver  s  seat.  Legrand 
Lockwood,  elected  treasurer  of  the  new  corporation  and  with 
ambitions  of  his  own  to  be  a  magnate,  was  still  the  dominant 
figure.  The  newspapers  now  began  to  hear  of  frequent  confer¬ 
ences  between  Gould  and  Lockwood,  and  to  report  that  The 
Erie  clique  wined  and  dined  the  Michigan  Southern  party  at 
Delmonico’s.”  It  appeared  that  Lockwood  was  maneuvering  to 
make  the  most  of  his  strategic  position.  The  financial  expert  of 
the  New  York  Herald  commented  that  the  Lake  Shore  now  “could 
coquet  with  either  the  Central  or  the  Erie.  .  .  .  Originally  the 
plan  was  to  connect  Chicago  with  New  York;  but  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  western  roads  have  reversed  the  programme  and  are 
uniting  New  York  to  Chicago.”  Gould’s  poverty-stricken  Erie 
had,  however,  weaker  inducements  to  offer  than  the  Central.  In 
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desperation,  it  too  reversed  a  program  and  promised  to  lay  a  third 
rail  all  the  way  from  Buffalo  to  Jersey  City,  to  enable  standard 
gauge  trains  from  the  Midwest  to  operate  over  it. 

Vanderbilt  owned  considerable  blocks  of  Michigan  Central 
and  Great  Western  stock,  which  gave  him  an  alternate  line  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago,  and  he  now  chose  to  appear  indifferent  to  the 
Lake  Shore  situation.  He  spent  the  late  summer  at  Saratoga, 
seemingly  more  interested  in  race  horses  than  railroads;  but  the 
Herald  shrewdly  surmised  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  “pet 
scheme.”  Early  in  September  the  guess  was  proven  accurate 
when  Lake  Shore  shares  dropped  from  120  to  par,  the  result,  so 
the  Herald  said,  of  the  Lake  Shore’s  “playing  false”  with  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  allying  itself  with  Erie: 

The  veteran  Commodore  is  an  unrelenting  enemy.  He  bided 
his  time.  He  waited  until  the  Lake  Shore  party  were  loaded 
up  with  stock  in  furtherance  of  their  plan  of  a  continuation  to 
New  York  by  a  third  rail  over  the  Erie  road.  He  started  the  ball 
a  week  ago  last  Monday  by  throwing  overboard  all  the  Lake 
Shore  stock  held  by  the  Central  company. 

When  Lake  Shore  stock  had  been  driven  down  to  95,  with  sell¬ 
ing  still  continuing,  come  of  it  by  shorts  who  were  making  hay 
while  the  sun  shone,  the  Lockwood  crowd  made  peace  overtures 
to  the  Central.  Before  anything  definite  was  done,  however, 
Black  Friday,  September  24,  1869,  the  end  of  the  Fisk-Gould 
effort  to  corner  the  gold  market,  dawned  over  Wall  Street. 
When  the  gold  comer  collapsed  about  noon,  stock  prices  de¬ 
clined  still  further,  as  brokers  were  forced  to  throw  shares  on  the 
market  to  save  themselves.  Lockwood  &  Company,  loaded  to  the 
gunwales  with  Lake  Shore  stock,  for  its  own  account  as  well  as 
for  its  customers,  had  borrowed  money  from  the  railroad’s  till  to 
help  it  in  carrying  the  burden.  When  LS  stock  continued  its 
nose-dive  to  75,  the  Lopkwood  firm’s  reserve  was  gone,  and  after 
a  quarter-century  of  unblemished  repute  in  Wall  Street,  it  was 
forced  to  suspend  payment.  Lockwood  himself  was  so  pinched 
that  to  cover  personal  borrowings  from  the  Lake  Shore  treasury, 
he  gave  a  mortgage  on  his  country  home  in  Connecticut. 

During  the  Black  Friday  panic,  NYC  stock  declined  from  200 
to  145,  but  that  still  left  it  about  the  top  of  the  market.  Here  was 
Vanderbilt’s  opportunity.  Through  his  brokers  he  borrowed  $10,- 
000,000  from  Baring  Brothers  of  London,  giving  a  block  of 
NYC  &  HR  stock  as  collateral,  and  bought  securities  of  all 
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the  Vanderbilt  rails,  but  especially  of  the  Lake  Shore,  picking  up, 
it  is  said,  70,000  shares  of  that  one  alone.  By  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  he  was  in  control.  A  new  regime  now  having  taken  over, 
Lockwood  resigned  as  treasurer  and  was  succeeded  by  Vander¬ 
bilt’s  man,  James  H.  Banker.  Stocks  all  now  moved  upward,  and 
in  a  few  months  Lake  Shore  was  back  at  par.  In  the  election  of 
1870,  Horace  Clark,  as  predicted,  became  president  (the  Com¬ 
modore  bitterly  regretted  this  later ) ,  Augustus  Schell,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Banker  continuing  as  treasurer.  Through  traffic  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  NYC  now  became  more  closely  integrated  than 
ever. 

But  having  become  an  executive,  young  Horace  Clark— he  was 
now  55,  but  in  some  of  his  thinking  and  by  comparison  with  his 
father-in-law,  he  seems  surprisingly  youthful— was  determined  to 
shake  off  the  old  man’s  yoke  which  had  so  long  chafed  him,  and 
do  some  stunts  on  his  own.  The  difference  between  him  and  the 
Vanderbilts  was  that  he  was  primarily  a  stock  market  operator, 
not  a  railroad  man— which  explains  why  he  so  soon  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Gould.  He  and  Schell  were  with  that  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  Chicago  &  Northwestern  corner  in  1872,  and  all  cleared 
nice  little  sums  on  it.  About  the  same  time  the  Erie  Railroad  ex¬ 
pelled  Gould  from  its  presidency  and  had  him  arrested  on  a 
charge  that  he  had  fraudulently  misapplied  more  than  $9,000,000 
of  its  funds,  whereupon  Clark  went  on  his  bail  bond.  Fancy  how 
Papa  Vanderbilt  must  have  liked  that! 

Now  flying  high,  Clark  took  the  presidency  of  the  Union  Pacific 
away  from  Thomas  A.  Scott  of  the  Pennsylvania  in  1872,  when 
the  stock  of  the  UP,  still  in  disgrace  because  of  the  scandals  in  its 
construction,  was  down  to  30.  The  Vanderbilt  interests  were 
now  well  represented  on  western  railroad  boards— H.  H.  Baxter 
in  the  Northwestern,  Clark  in  the  Union  Pacific,  Clark  and  Schell 
in  the  Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western,  and  Daniel  Torrance,  another 
son-in-law,  and  general  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Central, 
in  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi.*  Clark  and  the  brothers,  August  and 
Richard  Schell,  were  all  executive  officers  in  the  Union  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  and  had  its  money  to  play  in  all  sorts  of 
bullish  speculation.  The  flashy  rises  in  Clark  stocks  were  con- 

*  Torrance  used  to  ride  over  the  Central  in  one  of  the  earliest  private 
business  cars  seen  in  America.  Painted  the  darkest  of  browns,  it  had  its 
name,  Shoo  Fly  (after  a  popular  post-Civil  War  Negro  dialect  song)  in  a 
scroll  on  the  side,  the  “Shoo”  in  gilt  lettering,  following  by  a  crude  picture 
of  a  fly  in  red. 
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trasted  with  the  stodgy  steadiness  of  New  York  Central,  “in  the 
control  of  which,”  said  the  Herald ,  “the  venerable  Commodore  is 
to  be  left  in  childless  isolation  by  his  ungrateful  and  faster  sons- 
in-law.”  But  tears  were  wasted  on  the  venerable  Commodore, 
who  at  seventy-six  could  have  tied  knots  in  any  son-in-law  or 
practically  any  other  contemporary. 

It  was  during  Clark's  Lake  Shore  regime  that  the  most  unpleas¬ 
ant  series  of  incidents  in  its  history  took  place.  The  great  north¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  oil  field  was  opened  up  in  1859.  The  origi¬ 
nal  Lake  Shore  had  leased  the  Jamestown  &  Franklin  Railroad,  in 
the  oil  region,  in  1864  and  connected  it  by  a  branch  with  the 
main  line  at  Ashtabula.  It  also  still  controlled  the  Franklin  Canal 
Company,  and  in  1872  took  over,  under  501-year  lease,  the  Dun¬ 
kirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh,  pieced  together  out  of  three 
smaller  roads  and  leading  from  Dunkirk  down  to  Warren  and 
Titusville,  two  of  the  biggest  of  the  oil  centers.  The  Lake  Shore 
was  therefore  knee-deep  in  oil;  the  other  two  fortunate  roads 
were  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Erie. 

There  were  a  number  of  oil  refineries  close  to  the  wells,  but 
Cleveland  became  a  great  center  of  refining,  and  in  the  latter 
1860's  a  pious  entrepreneur  named  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  rising 
to  eminence  in  that  business.  The  plants  of  Rockefeller,  Flagler 
&  Andrews  grew  to  be  the  biggest  in  Cleveland,  and  in  1870,  it 
became  the  chief  unit  in  the  million-dollar  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Lake  Shore,  having  then  the  only  direct  route  from 
the  heart  of  the  field  to  Cleveland,  had  the  best  business  of  the 
three  chief  competitors.  But  as  the  oil  business  increased,  com¬ 
petition  among  the  trio  was  intensified  to  such  an  extent  that  rates 
became  as  fluid  as  the  product  they  handled.  “In  1871,”  wrote 
Ida  Tarbell  in  her  history  of  Standard  Oil,  “any  big  producer  or 
refiner  could  bully  a  freight  agent  into  a  special  rate.”  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  testified 
before  a  Congressional  Investigating  Committee  in  1872  that  the 
railroads  had  been  “cutting  each  other”  on  oil  rates  for  years  and 
hadn’t  made  any  money  out  of  the  business.  It  seemed  to  be  like 
the  liquor  habit.  They  had  tried  time  and  again  to  make  an  ar¬ 
rangement  among  themselves,  but  always  failed.  There  were  no 
rate  laws  then,  no  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  keep 
these  gray-haired  little  boys  from  fighting  each  other. 

In  this  situation,  John  D.  Rockefeller  approached  the  three 
railroads  with  an  idea.  He  was  organizing  the  South  Improve¬ 
ment  Company,  a  group  of  refiners  “for  mutual  benefit  and  pro- 
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tection;”  he  promised  enormous  shipments  by  its  members  in  the 
near  future,  and  he  suggested  a  special,  though  secret,  rate  for 
members;  the  published  rates  were  to  remain  the  same,  but  the 
members  of  the  Improvement  Company  were  to  be  given  rebates. 

The  representatives  of  the  three  railroads,  when  this  proposi¬ 
tion  was  first  presented  to  them  in  conference,  at  first  drew  back 
in  distaste.  Rockefeller  and  associates  pressed  their  case,  repre¬ 
senting  that  the  South  Improvement  Company  would  include 
practically  everybody.  As  W.  G.  Warden,  one  of  Rockefellers 
mouthpieces,  admitted  to  the  Congressional  Committee,  the  rail¬ 
roads  “did  not  want  to  give  us  a  rebate  unless  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  all  the  refineries  should  be  put  into  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  placed  upon  the  same  level.  They  were  assured 
by  the  slick-tongued  Rockefeller  that  this  would  be  done.  Then 
Tom  Scott  insisted  that  it  was  only  fair  that  the  producers,  owners 
of  the  wells,  should  be  included  in  the  arrangement,  too.  This 
the  gang  had  not  intended  doing,  and  a  long  argument  ensued. 
Finally,  the  oil  men  exchanged  glances  and  drew  up  in  pencil  a 
draft  of  an  agreement  which  included  the  producers;  but  this  was 
done  only  to  pacify  Scott  for  the  time  being;  it  was  never  put  into 

effect  and  wasn’t  intended  to  be. 

There  were  some  railroad  men,  it  is  true,  who  were  more  easily 
persuaded.  When  the  Standard  Oil  Company  on  January  1, 
1872,  increased  its  capital  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,500,000,  among 
the  new  stockholders  were  Truman  P.  Handy,  Stillman  Witt  and 
Amasa  Stone,  Jr.  (he  would  be  in  it,  of  course),  all  officials  of 

railroads  centering  in  Cleveland. 

Miss  Tarbell  says  very  fairly  that  in  the  beginning  the  railroads 

had  no  desire  to  put  an  oil  monopoly  into  the  hands  of  Rocke¬ 
feller  and  his  associates,  but  Rockefeller  bludgeoned  them  into  it. 
With  an  agreement  from  them  in  his  pocket,  he  began  to  put  the 
screws  to  the  other  refiners  not  in  his  trust,  and  gradually  forced 
most  of  them,  after  some  years  of  struggle,  to  sell  out  to  his  trust, 
often  at  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  real  value  of  their  businesses. 
The  disingenuousness,  to  put  it  mildly,  of  his  public  professions 
on  the  subject  is  shown  by  his  testimony  to  the  Congressional 

Committee: 

A  public  rate  was  made  and  collected  by  the  railroads,  but 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  seldom  retained  in  full;  a  por¬ 
tion  was  repaid  the  shipper  as  a  rebate.  By  this  method  the  real 
rate  of  freight  which  any  shipper  paid  was  not  known  by  his 
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competitors  nor  by  other  railroads,  the  amount  being  a  matter 
of  bargain  with  the  carrying  companies. 

George  W.  Alger,  in  an  article  in  McClure  s  Magazine  *  in  its 
muck-racking  days,  while  criticizing  the  railroads  severely  for 
their  part  in  the  scandal,  yet  saw  the  difficulties  and  the  human 
weaknesses  involved  in  their  position: 

The  railroads  were  fighting  for  a  chance  to  live.  They  were 
interstate  railroads,  and  there  was  no  federal  legislation  of  any 
kind  governing  them.  They  could  not  agree  among  themselves 
as  to  rates,  and  competition  among  them  was  ruinously  intense. 
They  needed  control  by  law,  and  there  was  no  law  on  the  federal 
statute  books  which  governed  them.  Such  state  laws  as  there 
were  did  not  apply  to  interstate  commerce,  were  weak  and 
insufficient. 

They  must  do  something.  They  had  millions  of  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  their  rights  of  way,  in  their  tracks  and  rolling  stock. 
They  had  to  do  business,  carry  on  this  enormous  oil  traffic,  even 
at  a  loss.  Not  one  of  them  was  willing  to  move  its  business  out 
of  the  Oil  Regions  like  a  disappointed  grocery  or  a  discouraged 
saloon.  But  with  cut-throat  competition,  they  could  make  no 
money.  What  could  they  do?  The  Oil  Trust  furnished  the 
answer.  .  .  .  Where  there  is  an  economic  condition  which  abso¬ 
lutely  requires  a  law  and  the  state  fails  to  provide  it,  somebody 
else  will.  The  schemers  for  an  oil  monopoly  furnished  that  law. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  most  railroad  officials  did  not  like 
the  imbroglio,  but  once  started,  the  scandal  continued  for  years. 
It  even  spread  to  other  products  than  oil;  there  is  still  alive  an 
occasional  veteran  who  recalls  informal  arrangements  under 
which  envelopes  were  tossed  by  unseen  hands  through  half- 
opened  transoms  into  offices  of  shippers  who  were  expecting  a 
kickback.  Honest  railroad  men  were  really  relieved  when  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  gained  sufficient  power  to  cor¬ 
rect  such  practices.  But  by  that  time  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  a 
multimillionaire  and  was  beginning  to  think  of  giving  away  some 
of  his  money  for  the  public  good. 

Horace  Clark  had  his  finger  in  many  pies.  In  September,  1871, 
he,  Schell  and  Banker,  all  of  the  Lake  Shore,  were  participating 
in  an  internal  fight  in  the  Wabash  board.  He  also  had  Wall 
Street  in  a  dither  at  times  over  his  juggling  of  Lake  Shore  finances 

*  “Miss  Tarbell’s  History  of  Standard  Oil,”  McClures,  December,  1904. 
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and  securities,  to  rebuild  the  Port  Clinton  short-cut  from  San¬ 
dusky  to  Toledo  (completed  1872),  to  pay  for  double-tracking 
and  for  other  expenses  and  losses.  The  great  Chicago  fire  of 
1871  destroyed  die  almost  new  Van  Buren  Street  Station,  owned 
jointiy  with  the  Rock  Island,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel, 
in  which  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  had  $125,000  invested,  making  the 
company’s  total  loss  $330,000.  A  year  before  the  typhoon  of  ’73, 
there  were  signs  that  all  was  not  right  in  the  business  world.  In 
November,  1872,  Rock  Island  was  the  only  rail  stock  above  par; 
Lake  Shore— despite  Clark’s  optimistic  reports  to  the  stockholders 
—stood  around  88-89,  and  even  New  York  Central  was  down 
to  93. 

Commodore  Vanderbilt  stood  coldly  aloof  from  his  son-in-law’s 
activities  and  devoted  his  attention  to  improving  the  New  York 
Central  and  Harlaem.  He  suffered  a  shock  on  February  6,  1871, 
when  a  tragic  accident  occurred  near  New  Hamburg  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  shore.  The  Pacific  Express,  the  favorite  thirty-six-hour 
train  to  Chicago,  was  approaching  the  bridge  over  Wappinger’s 
Creek  about  10  p.m.  when  the  engineer  saw  a  southbound  freight 
on  the  other  track,  mostly  tank  cars  of  oil,  derailing  from  a  broken 
axle  and  piling  itself  across  both  tracks.  The  engineer  stuck  to 
his  throttle,  trying  to  slow  up  and  ease  the  crash,  and  lost  his  life 
when  his  locomotive  plunged  into  the  ice-covered  creek.  The 
baggage  and  express  cars  and  one  sleeper  crashed  on  top  of  it  in 
a  heap  of  matchwood  and  as  usual  caught  fire  from  their  stoves, 
the  oil  from  smashed  tank  cars  adding  to  the  horror.  The  light 
weight  of  cars  of  the  day  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  passengers 
poured  out  of  the  four  rear  cars,  three  sleepers  and  a  day  coach, 
and  under  the  direction  of  trainmen,  uncoupled  them  and  pushed 
them  back,  one  by  one,  to  escape  the  flames.  Nevertheless, 
twenty-two  person  were  killed  and  many  injured. 

That  there  were  five  Wagner  sleepers  on  that  train  proves  how 
rapidly  the  luxury  cars  were  coming  into  use.  Two  parlor  cars, 
Catskill  and  Highlander ,  had  been  introduced  on  the  Hudson 
River  division  in  1868.  They  had  doors  both  at  the  ends  and  in 
the  middle;  each  was  divided  into  three  private  compartments 
and  a  large  central  room  seating  about  twenty  in  easy  chairs. 
Here  for  the  first  time,  extra- wide  windows  were  introduced.  In 
1872,  in  the  Wagner  sleeper  Olga ,  on  the  NYC,  electric  lighting 
was  given  its  first  trial.  Car  lighting  by  candles  was  only  then  in 
process  of  being  superseded  by  kerosene  lamps.  The  Olgas  cur- 
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rent  was  supplied  by  storage  batteries,  but  the  experiment  was 
not  a  success.* 

The  Commodore  was  determined  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
but  there  were  limits  to  his  credulity.  When  a  young  chap 
named  George  Westinghouse,  from  somewhere  in  the  Mohawk 
country,  came  to  him  widi  a  model  of  a  brake  to  be  worked  by 
compressed  air,  the  old  man  blasted  him  out  of  his  office  for  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  veteran  railroader  believe  that  he  could  “stop  a 
train  with  wind;  he  had  no  time,  he  said,  to  waste  on  damned 
fools.  Naturally,  before  long,  the  Commodore  had  to  eat  his  words 
and  install  the  air  brake. 

In  1875,  the  Harlaem  built  a  funeral  car,  Woodlawn,  to  carry 
burial  parties  from  the  city  up  to  the  cemetery  of  that  name, 
twelve  miles  from  the  Grand  Central  Station.  But  when  in  1873, 
the  private  club  car  was  introduced,  some  New  York  editors  saw 
snobbery  running  wild: 

A  mutual  admiration  society,  consisting  of  thirty  residents  of 
White  Plains  and  Scarsdale,  has  chartered  the  “Adirondack,” 
one  of  Wagner’s  drawing  room  cars,  in  which,  by  the  Pawling 
train,  they  are  permitted  to  ride  to  and  from  New  York  daily, 
without  being  subjected  to  the  vulgar  gaze  and  obnoxious  pres¬ 
ence  of  ordinary  people,  f 

Voluptuousness  like  this,  plus  other  things,  such  as  the  report 
that  the  Central  had  a  locomotive,  Cephas  Manning ,  some  of 
whose  parts  were  gold-plated,  may  have  aided  in  goading  the 
Grangers  into  introducing  another  two-cent  fare  bill  (which 
failed  to  pass)  into  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1873.  An  editor 
remarked  that  it  was  an  old,  familiar  figure;  it  had  popped  out 
of  the  cuckoo-clock  time  and  again  before  the  Grangers  were  ever 
heard  of. 

Vanderbilt  was  intent  on  improving  the  Central's  service  and 
capacity  in  every  way.  Competition  was  in  the  making  or  threat¬ 
ened  all  around  him;  not  only  from  the  Erie  and  Pennsylvania, 

*  It  was  in  the  early  1880’s  that  Pintsch  (acetylene)  gas  began  to  replace 
oil  lighting.  Electric  lighting  came  in  the  following  decade. 

f  Amidst  all  these  up-to-the-minute  improvements  and  elegancies,  some 
old  customs  still  prevailed,  as  indicated  by  the  notice  which  the  Harlaem 
station-master  at  Mott  Haven  posted  outside  his  ticket  window  in  1873: 

I  will  not  give  out  a  ticket  on  trust,  please  don’t  ask  me,  for  my  answer 
will  be,  “No,  Sir.” 


S.  HAWLEY 
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but  closer  to  home.  The  New  York  &  Oswego  Midland  was  to 
make  a  short-cut  across  his  Albany  right-angle.  Fitchburg  and 
other  New  England  promoters  were  scheming  to  throw  connec¬ 
tions  across  the  state  from  the  Hoosac  to  Oswego,  from  which 
place  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore  Railroad  was  already  being  built 
westward  towards  Buffalo.  True,  none  of  these  enterprises  ever 
amounted  to  the  proverbial  row  of  pins,  but  the  Commodore 
couldn’t  be  sure  of  that. 

On  the  commercial  side,  he  had  completed  a  huge  grain  ele¬ 
vator  on  the  old  Hudson  River  track  in  lower  Manhattan,  and 
he  now  had  to  think  of  greater  speed.  Probably  he  read  the  item 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  May  20,  1872,  which  said  that  there 
had  been  little  increase  in  railway  speed  in  recent  years;  that  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  New  Haven  made  almost  as  fast  time  “as 
any  in  the  country  do  now;”  that  trains  “on  our  quickest  lines”  did 
not  run  more  than  three  miles  an  hour  faster  than  they  did  in 
1852.  The  writer  said  that  one  trouble  with  the  regularity  of 
trains  was  that  the  engines  sometimes  just  could  not  get  up  speed, 
“for  which  neither  the  engineer  nor  anyone  else  can  tell  the  rea¬ 
son.  The  only  thing  he  can  find  out  is  that  the  boiler  will  not 
make  steam  fast  enough.” 

Despite  these  remarks,  there  were  some  locomotives  that  could 
burn  up  the  road;  Jim  Wood’s  103,  for  example,  which  once  took 
the  Vanderbilts  in  a  special  train  from  Rochester  to  Palmyra,  26 
miles,  in  21  minutes.  The  Commodore  is  said  to  have  remarked 
to  Wood  when  they  boarded  the  train,  “Let  her  slide,  Jim, 
we’re  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Syracuse.”  But  the  old  man  decided 
that  Jim  had  taken  him  too  seriously;  he  ordered  Torrance  to  pull 
the  bell-cord  on  the  engineer  as  they  neared  Palmyra.  “What’s 
become  of  all  the  stations  that  used  to  be  between  here  and 
Rochester?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  that  wasn’t  much  traveling,”  laughed  Torrance.  “Jim 
runs  between  Rochester  and  Syracuse”  (eighty-three  miles)  “in 
70  minutes.”  But  that  wasn’t  the  old  gentleman’s  idea  of  facility. 
More  and  better  equipment  and  clearer  tracks  were  needed.  The 
light  rails  in  use  then  were  too  dangerous  for  such  speed.  Loco¬ 
motives  were  being  improved;  the  old  wood-burners  were  almost 
all  gone,  and  the  new  machines  coming  in  were  the  largest  yet 
seen.  In  1873  the  Central’s  own  shops  in  West  Albany  turned 
out  what  was  said  to  be  the  largest  locomotive  ever  built;  it  had 
a  17  by  21  inch  cylinder. 

“A  few  years  ago,”  remarked  the  Syracuse  Journal ,  “five  or  six 
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coaches  to  a  train  was  considered  large.  Now  there  is  double 
that  number  of  coaches,  with  five  or  six  sleeping  cars,  attached  to 
every  train  that  leaves  for  the  West  in  the  evening.”  An  even 
bigger  story  than  that  can  be  told.  On  one  occasion  the  night 
express  came  into  New  York  drawn  by  two  of  the  road  s  biggest 
locomotives,  and  numbering  twenty-two  sleepers,  plus  some  bag¬ 
gage  cars  and  a  day  coach  or  two.  The  train  had  to  be  cut  into 
three  sections  to  get  it  all  into  the  Grand  Central  train-shed. 

That  sort  of  thing  was  not  practical,  and  the  Commodore  pon¬ 
dered  the  problem  of  more  trackage  and  equipment.  He  even 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  a  short  cut  past  Albany  which  was  realized 
more  than  fifty  years  later  in  the  Castleton  Cutoff,  including  the 
A.  H.  Smith  Memorial  Bridge  over  the  Hudson,  ten  miles  below 
Albany.  Vanderbilt's  plan  was  to  use  the  old  White  Elephant 
Railroad  from  Schenectady  to  Athens,  further  down  the  river, 
bridge  the  stream  there  and  connect  with  the  Harlaem  below 
Chatham,  thus  giving  two  routes  into  New  York.  But  the  heavy 
grades  on  the  Harlaem  and  the  opposition  of  the  city  of  Albany 
caused  the  plan  to  be  dropped. 

In  January,  1873,  the  Central  president  announced  plans  for 
a  bond  issue,  with  the  avails  of  which  two  more  tracks  would  be 
added  between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  A  new  double-track  bridge 
had  been  built  across  the  river  at  Albany,  which  gave  four  pairs 
of  rails  there.  The  new  work  was  soon  begun  west  of  the  capital 
city  and  carried  on  right  through  the  smash  of  73.  Steel  rails, 
the  heaviest  to  be  had,  costing  the  fabulous  price  of  $110  per  ton, 
were  put  into  the  two  tracks  destined  for  passenger  service,  the 
old  iron  rails  being  used  by  the  freights  for  the  present.  In 
November,  1874,  the  new  tracks  were  open  up  the  Mohawk  Val¬ 
ley  between  Schenectady  and  Utica— the  first  four-track  railroad 
in  the  world.  The  quadruple  way  was  halted  at  Rochester  when 
that  city  objected  to  having  four  tracks  run  through  its  heart; 
two  were  bad  enough.  The  railroad  suggested  that  two  new 
tracks  be  built  directly  over  the  others  as  elevated  lines,  but  that 
only  aroused  more  heated  opposition,  so  the  plan  was  dropped 
for  the  moment.  Later,  when  the  two  tracks  were  added,  the 
whole  line  was  elevated  through  the  city. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress,  the  Commodore  had  another 
and  greater  worry  on  his  mind.  Horace  Clark  died  on  July  19, 
1873;  but  eighteen  days  before,  when  he  was  already  ill,  he  was 
retired  as  president  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  and 
his  79-year-old  father-in-law  was  elected  in  his  stead.  The  Com- 
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modore  had  become  convinced  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
there  and  had  resolved  to  take  over.  He  had  long  disapproved  of 
his  son-in-law,  and  in  his  report  to  the  stockholders  on  December 
31,  1874,  he  did  not  spare  the  latter’s  memory.  In  laying  bare 
the  Lake  Shore  situation,  the  old  man  did  not  use  a  scalpel,  but 
rather  what  reporters  and  coroners  call  a  blunt  instrument: 

When  I  was  elected  your  President  on  July  1,  1873,  I  found 
the  financial  condition  of  this  Company  to  be  as  follows.  Capital 
Stock,  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  all  issued;  Funded  Debt,  $29,- 
730,000;  Floating  Debt,  $6,277,485,  including  a  dividend  due 
August  1,  $2,004,315,  and  bills  and  pay-rolls  for  June,  $1,478,686. 

There  was  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury. 

Contracts  for  construction,  equipment,  20,000  tons  of  steel 
rails,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  $7,894,845  had  been  made  and  the 
work  all  commenced,  with  no  provision  whatever  for  meeting 
the  large  payments. 

The  panic  of  1873  occurred  in  September,  and  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  entire  dividend  just  paid  ($2,004,315)  had  been 
borrowed  on  call  of  the  Union  Trust  Company.  That  institution 
closed,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  who  called  the 
large  loan  at  a  time  when  money  could  not  be  borrowed  on  the 
best  collateral  security. 

He  then  sketched  briefly  his  emergency  measures.  No  divi¬ 
dends  were  paid  in  1874.  A  $1,500,000  contract  for  a  second 
track  west  of  Elkhart,  he  succeeded  in  having  cancelled;  but  for 
some  others  so  much  material  had  been  bought  that  he  had  to  go 
through  with  them.  After  some  pleading,  he  induced  Amasa 
Stone,  Jr.,  who  had  retired  from  executive  positions,  to  come  back 
as  general  manager  and  carry  out  his  program  of  economy.  To 
meet  Lake  Shore  debts  that  were  immediately  pressing,  he  lent 
the  treasurer  7,000  shares  of  his  Lake  Shore  stock  and  1,000 
shares  of  Harlaem  to  use  as  collateral  in  borrowing  money.  The 
Lake  Shore  owed  the  Union  Trust  Company  $1,750,000,  and  Van¬ 
derbilt  was  bitterly  criticized  for  not  saving  the  bank  from  re¬ 
ceivership;  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  clamor. 

He  had  little  more  patience  with  the  course  of  Gus  Schell,  its 
acting  president,  than  he  had  with  Clark’s.  He  was  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  skyrocket  speculation  of  the  Clark  type,  and  when  the 
brokerage  firm  of  Burton  &  Allen— his  nephew  and  grandson  re¬ 
spectively-failed  in  the  spring  of  ’73,  he  didn’t  lift  a  finger  to 
help  them.  They  had  sided  with  Clark  when  Vanderbilt  remon¬ 
strated  with  him  for  carrying  too  much  stock  on  borrowed  funds, 
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and  the  Commodore  thought  they  needed  a  wholesome  lesson. 
In  behalf  of  Lake  Shore,  he  wrung  every  dollar  he  could  get  out 
of  the  estates  of  Clark  and  Lockwood,  though  that  of  the  former 
well-nigh  vanished  in  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  stock 
he  owned.  When  asked  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
panic,  the  railroad  king  expounded  his  conservative  philosophy: 


A  pass  signed  by  the  Commodore  himself 


\  .  .  People  undertake  to  do  about  four  times  as  much  business 
as  they  can  legitimately  undertake.  Of  course  they  soon  get  short 
and  have  to  bolster  up  their  business  as  well  as  they  can  by  rob¬ 
bing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  If  people  will  carry  on  business  in  this 
madcap  manner,  they  must  run  amuck. 

“There  are  a  great  many  worthless  railroads  started  in  this 
country,  without  any  means  to  carry  them  through.  Respectable 
banking  houses  in  New  York,  so  called,  make  themselves  agents 
for  the  sale  of  the  bonds  of  these  railroads  and  give  a  kind  of 
moral  guarantee  of  their  secureness.  The  bonds  soon  reach  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  markets  of  the  commercial  centers,  from  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  endorsers,  are  soon  flooded  with  them.  The  roads 
get  into  difficulties,  and  bad  language  is  heard  all  around. 

“These  worthless  roads  prejudice  the  commercial  credit  of  our 
country  abroad.  Building  railroads  from  nowhere  to  nowhere  at 
public  expense  is  not  a  legitimate  undertaking.  .  .  .  When  rail¬ 
roads  are  to  be  built,  don’t  victimize  the  public  to  build  them. 

“When  I  have  some  money  I  buy  railroad  stock  or  something 
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else,  but  I  don’t  buy  on  credit.  .  .  .  People  who  live  too  much 
on  credit  generally  get  brought  up  with  a  round  turn  in  the  long 
run.  .  .  .  Mistrust  will  be  engendered  until  we,  as  a  nation,  do 
our  business  on  a  more  solid  basis  and  pay  as  we  go.” 

He  had  set  to  work  manfully  to  put  the  Lake  Shore— and  only 
incidentally,  the  Union  Trust  Company— back  on  their  feet. 
Within  a  few  days  he  handed  over  much  larger  blocks  of  Lake 
Shore,  Harlaem,  New  York  Central  and  Western  Union  stocks  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  railroad  as  a  loan,  and  with  these  as  collateral, 
the  official  was  able  to  borrow  so  substantially  as  to  keep  the 
company  out  of  receivership.  The  Commodore  also  gave  fur¬ 
ther  aid  by  buying  generously  of  Lake  Shore  bonds.  In  October, 
only  a  month  after  the  smashup,  the  LS  gave  the  Union  Trust 
Company  short-term  notes  for  its  debt,  secured  by  ample  quan¬ 
tities  of  Vanderbilt’s  various  stocks.  The  Street  now  changed  its 
tune,  and  high  praise  was  heard  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  for  risking  his 
own  property  to  save  both  railroad  and  bank,  and  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  was  accomplishing  the  rehabilitation  of  the  former. 
The  Union  Trust  Company  was  back  in  business  again  in  three 
months.  As  for  the  railroad,  its  earnings  were  carefully  applied 
on  debts,  extravagance  was  eliminated,  and  yet  out  of  income, 
good,  new  steel  was  bought  to  replace  much  of  the  old  iron  track. 
By  1876  the  directors  could  report  that  the  floating  debt  had 
been  paid  off  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  stock  all  returned  to  him. 
The  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  had  at  last  become  a  typical  Vanderbilt  rail¬ 
road. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1874  that  the  Commodore  was  prodded 
into  a  speed  exhibition  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  younger, 
an  even  greater  showman  than  his  father,  now  operating  the 
Herald .  At  Bennett’s  desire,  a  fast  special  train  was  sent  up  to 
Saratoga— then  America’s  leading  watering  place— on  Sunday 
mornings  that  summer  to  carry  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Herald. 
That  spurred  both  publisher  and  railroad  magnate  to  try  a 
greater  stunt;  a  Sunday  morning  fast  train  all  the  way  across  the 
state— yes,  by  gum,  even  to  Chicago!  All  was  arranged,  and 
patriotically  enough,  the  train’s  first  run  was  on  Sunday,  July  4, 
1875,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  were  passengers  aboard  the  first 
three-car  train,  of  which  two  cars  were  loaded  mostly  with  pa¬ 
pers.  Leaving  New  York  at  2:30  a.m.,  it  halted  15  minutes  at 
Albany  for  breakfast  (there  were  still  no  diners  on  the  Central), 
reached  Syracuse  at  9:30,  Buffalo  at  1  p.m.  and  Chicago  by  8 
o’clock  Monday  morning.  Jim  Wood  with  the  110,  a  new  engine 
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with  61-inch  drivers,  just  built  at  the  Syracuse  shops  and  said  to 
be  one  of  the  fastest  machines  ever  constructed,  took  the  train 
all  the  way  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  some  300  miles,  an  unprece¬ 
dented  thing  and  seldom  attempted  for  decades  afterward,  for  a 
locomotive  seldom  dared  run  more  than  a  hundred  miles  then 
without  dropping  out  for  servicing. 

For  nine  Sundays  in  a  row  that  train  sped  across  the  country, 
Bennett  paying  the  Central  $1,000  for  every  trip.  The  country¬ 
side  stared  open-mouthed  as  it  shot  past;  a  news  writer  said  that 
the  suction  of  air  caused  by  it  was  like  a  tornado,  and  that  peo¬ 
ple  walking  on  the  track  when  it  approached  them  leaped  fences 
or  threw  themselves  into  ditches  to  escape  its  “deadly  embrace.” 

After  nine  Sundays,  Bennett  decided  that  he  had  spent  enough 
on  such  advertising.  But  William  Vanderbilt  had  tasted  blood, 
and  before  the  Bennett  special  ceased  to  operate,  he  had  put  on 
a  Fast  Mail  which  would,  it  was  predicted,  make  the  run  to  Chi¬ 
cago  in  twenty-six  hours,  maybe  twenty-four!  (The  best  passen¬ 
ger  train  time  between  the  two  cities  was  then  about  thirty-six 
hours. )  *  The  Commodore  was  opposed  to  the  costly  adventure, 
but  he  was  past  eighty  now,  he  had  ceased  to  bully  William 
as  he  once  did,  and  the  boy  had  his  own  way  about  that  train. 
In  mail  service,  as  in  all  other  things,  the  Central  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  were  rivals.  There  was  no  profit  for  the  major  railroads  in 
mail-carrying. f  They  did  it  just  for  prestige  and  to  outdo  the 

*  The  NYC  &  HR  director’s  report  for  1876  shows  that  such  trains 
as  the  Fast  Mail  were  more  than  rare.  It  gives  the  “average  speed  of 
ordinary  passenger  trains”  as  25  miles  per  hour,  including  stops;  express 
trains,  including  stops,  30  mph;  when  in  motion,  35  mph.  Freight  trains, 
including  stops,  jogged  along  at  12  miles,  when  in  motion,  15  miles. 

f  The  Railroad  Gazette  wrote  scathingly  on  January  31,  1874,  of  the 
Government’s  niggardliness  with  regard  to  mail  service.  “A  certain  com¬ 
pensation  having  been  granted  to  the  railroad  companies  for  carrying  mails , 
they  were  afterwards  required  in  addition  to  carry  post-offices”  Not  only 
that,  but  they  must  build  and  equip  these  postal  cars,  light,  heat  and 
repair  them,  and  when  they  asked  for  additional  pay  for  this  much  greater 
service,  “they  have  been  put  off  year  after  year  and  never  got  any  satis¬ 
faction.  Finally,  having  done  the  work  for  years  for  less  than  cost  .  .  . 
when  they  announced  that  they  must  decline  to  do  the  work  longer  at  a 
loss,  they  were  abused  as  if  they  were  rebels,  and  threatened  with  seizure 
and  all  sorts  of  penalties;”  and  these  threats  came  from  officials  who  well 
knew  the  injustice  that  was  being  done,  but  “who  also  knew  that  the 
public  and  the  newspapers  generally  would  not  study  the  question,”  and 
that  in  a  dispute  with  the  railroads,  the  Government  “would  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  uninformed  public,  and  that  is  probably  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.”  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
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other  fellow.  The  Post  Office  Department,  well  aware  of  this 
rivalry,  traded  upon  it  and  egged  the  Central  and  Pennsylvania 
on  to  attempt  faster  and  better  service  between  New  York  and 
the  West.  The  result  was  an  exhibition  train  on  each  road,  that 
on  the  NYC  being  officially  known  as  uThe  New  York  Central 
and  Lake  Shore  Railroad  Post-Office,”  though  its  popular  name 
was  the  Fast  Mail.  It  was  to  be  all-mail,  but  on  the  first  west- 


The  Saxon  was  a  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  speed  king 

in  the  1880’s 


bound  run,  in  addition  to  the  four  mail  cars,  the  Vanderbilt 
private  car,  Duchess ,  was  attached,  to  carry  railroad  and  postal 
officials  and  distinguished  guests,  and  two  more  sleepers  were 
added  at  Cleveland.  The  eleven  mail  cars  built  especially  for  the 
service  were  all  painted  white,  with  gold  striping  and  lettering, 
and  were  all  named  in  honor  of  present  and  past  governors  of  the 
states  they  traversed.  The  four  honored  on  the  first  run  were 
Dix,  Morgan,  Tod  and  Tilden.  The  Post  Office  Department  also 
went  slightly  zany,  and  dyed  the  bags  used  on  the  train  a  bright 
red.  One  car,  which  reached  the  unusual  length  of  sixty  feet, 
was  given  over  entirely  to  newspapers. 

The  first  train  left  New  York  at  4:15  a.m.,  September  14,  1875, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  it  made  fourteen  stops  en  route,  includ- 


that  express  companies  paid  from  fifty  to  seventy-one  cents  per  mile  for 
their  privilege  on  roads  which  operated  postal  cars,  for  which  the  road 
received  only  twenty  cents  per  mile— and  until  1873  some  of  them  got  as 
low  as  seven  cents. 
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ing  a  quarter-hour  each  at  Albany,  Syracuse  and  Cleveland  for 
meals,  it  reached  Chicago  in  twenty-seven  hours,  though  the  story 
is  told  that  on  the  last  lap  the  strain  was  so  great  that  the  engi¬ 
neer  fainted  in  his  cab  after  halting  in  the  La  Salle  Street  Sta¬ 
tion.  One  result  of  the  new  train  was  that  upstate  New  Yorkers 
received  the  metropolitan  morning  papers  fairly  early  on  the  day 
they  were  printed.  The  train  did  not  continue  long,  because  of 
the  inevitable  squabble  with  the  government  over  payment  for 
the  service;  but  for  years  after  it  disappeared,  those  white  postal 
cars  were  seen  on  other  mail  trains  on  the  line. 

The  Vanderbilts  had  some  other  human  weaknesses,  too;  they 
were  not  proof  against  that  curse  of  the  business,  the  rate  war. 
Another  of  them  broke  out  in  1875,  and  for  a  time  the  lucky 
wayfarer  could  ride  from  New  York  to  Chicago  for  eighteen  dol¬ 
lars,  and  oddly  enough,  could  return  to  New  York  after  his  visit 
for  fifteen  dollars.  In  the  following  year  there  was  a  still  deeper 
slash,  New  York-Chicago  tickets  dropping  to  thirteen  dollars. 
That  was  the  year  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia, 
and  traffic  was  heavy,  but  the  railroads  were  fighting  so  hard  to 
take  the  business  away  from  each  other  that  they  profited  little 
by  the  big  show.  The  Exposition  was  followed  by  a  business 
dullness,  which  continued  into  the  following  year.  But  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  the  railroads  were  knifing  each  other  again  in 
the  early  winter  of  1876-77. 

It  was  in  1875-76  that  the  Commodore  made  his  final  gesture 
towards  building:  an  elevated  line  from  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion  down  to  City  Hall;  but  the  Legislature  imposed  terms  which 
he  wouldn’t  accept,  so  he  dropped  the  plan,  and  told  a  Tribune 
reporter  (  June  24,  1876)  that  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  rapid  transit  for  lower  Manhattan.  It  had  been  his  inten¬ 
tion,  he  said,  “to  invest  as  much  as  $5,000,000  in  the  enterprise, 
and  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  city.  Of  course,”  he  continued, 
“it  would  not  do  then  for  me  to  say  anything  of  this  kind,  as  they 
would  only  have  said  humbug,  and  as  they  refused  to  have  the 
road  the  way  I  wished,  they  will  now  have  to  get  it  the  best  way 
they  can.”  But  his  effort  had  spurred  others  to  act,  and  the  ele¬ 
vated  line  became  a  reality  three  years  later. 

That  was  very  nearly  his  last  public  utterance.  He  fell  ill  that 
autumn,  and  by  Christmas  week  he  had  sunk  so  low  that  he  was 
spared  the  knowledge  of  what  would  have  been  a  great  sorrow 
to  him— the  news  of  one  of  the  two  greatest  American  railroad 
disasters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  decades  afterward,  the 
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beautiful  name  of  Ashtabula  meant  no  more  to  most  Americans 
than  a  memory  of  a  dreadful  holocaust. 

In  a  Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Ashtabula  directors’  report  of 
the  latter  1850’s,  it  is  remarked  that  the  wooden  bridges  along 
the  line  had  been  replaced  by  iron  or  stone  with  the  exception  of 
those  over  Conneaut  and  Ashtabula  Creeks,  and  these  were  good 
for  several  years  more  of  service.  In  1863,  it  was  decided  to  re¬ 
place  the  one  spanning  the  Ashtabula  gorge,  about  a  thousand 
feet  east  of  the  station  in  that  town,  with  one  of  iron.  Amasa 
Stone,  Jr.,  then  in  the  midst  of  his  eleven-year  incumbency  as 
president  of  the  road,  thought  he  knew  all  that  there  was  to  be 
known  about  bridges.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  and  early  partner 
of  William  Howe,  inventor  of  the  Howe  Truss,  which  had  been 
used  in  the  building  of  hundreds  of  wooden  bridges.  He  had 
thrown  such  bridges  across  New  England  rivers  with  such  speed 
and  efficiency  as  to  win  high  encomiums;  he  had  been  railroad 
contractor,  superintendent  and  executive;  who  should  know  as 
well  as  he  what  was  what? 

When  the  Ashtabula  bridge  was  authorized,  he  drew  the  plan 
for  the  150-foot  span  as  a  Howe  Truss.  An  engineer  on  his  staff 
who  had  kept  abreast  of  the  times  remonstrated  with  him,  saying 
that  the  Howe  Truss  was  practicable  for  a  shorter  timber  struc¬ 
ture,  but  it  should  never  be  attempted  in  iron;  in  that  length, 
its  own  weight  made  it  dangerous.  Stone,  whom  success  had 
made  arrogant,  purpled  with  rage.  Tell  him,  the  president  of 
the  company  and  a  veteran  bridge  builder,  that  he  didn’t  know 
his  business,  eh?  In  furious  terms  he  ordered  the  man  out  of 
his  office  and  struck  him  from  the  payroll. 

For  thirteen  years,  Mr.  Stone  seemed  to  have  triumphed  in  the 
argument.  Then,  at  7:28  on  the  evening  of  December  29,  1876, 
the  Pacific  Express,  with  four  baggage  and  express  cars  and  six 
coaches  and  sleepers,  drawn  by  the  locomotives  Socrates ,  Daniel 
McGuire,  engineer,  and  Columbia ,  with  “Pap”  Folsom  at  the 
throttle,  was  pounding  westward  at  reduced  speed  through  what 
McGuire  described  as  the  worst  winter  storm  he  had  ever  experi¬ 
enced  in  his  eighteen  years  on  the  road— a  howling  gale  off  Lake 
Erie,  driving  a  cutting,  blinding  snow  before  it.  A  short  distance 
east  of  Ashtabula  they  had  passed  a  heavy  freight  train,  a  double- 
header,  which  had  just  crossed  the  bridge. 

In  one  of  the  sleepers  a  young  woman,  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped,  recalled  that  the  other  passengers,  imbued  with  the 
holiday  spirit,  were  chatting  and  laughing,  some  of  them  singing. 
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Suddenly  she  noticed  the  bell-cord,  which  hung  above  the  aisle, 
tighten,  strain  and  break,  one  end  lashing  back  with  such  force 
that  it  struck  a  chandelier  and  knocked  one  of  the  oil  lamps  out 
of  its  socket  to  the  floor.  A  moment  later  the  bottom  seemed  to 
drop  out  of  the  world. 

In  the  forward  locomotive,  Dan  McGuire  said  that  he  was 
scarcely  two  car-lengths  from  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge  when 
he  felt  it  beginning  to  sink  under  him.  Instinctively  he  opened 
the  throttle  wider,  the  engine  leaped  forward,  passed  over  the 
abutment  and  was  saved.  But  the  coupling  parted  behind  it, 
and  looking  back,  McGuire  saw  train  and  bridge  going  down, 
the  Columbia  turning  bottom  upward  as  it  fell  into  the  gorge. 
Halting,  he  blew  several  alarm  blasts  of  his  whistle,  and  then 
scrambled  down  the  rough,  snowy  slope,  to  find  Engineer  Folsom 
still  alive,  but  painfully  injured.  “Another  Angola  horror,  Dan,” 
he  muttered  as  his  friend  reached  him.  But  it  was  worse  than 
Angola.  The  whole  train  had  piled  into  the  seventy-foot  ravine 
and  promptly  caught  fire.  The  Ashtabula  volunteer  firemen, 
warned  by  the  engine  whistle,  came  and  made  clumsy  efforts  to 
do  something,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  apparatus  down  into 
the  gulch,  and— well,  there  were  bitter  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges  made  later,  but  they  meant  nothing  to  the  folk  who  had 
died  there.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  firemen  could  have  con¬ 
quered  the  flames,  anyhow. 

Of  the  159  persons— passengers  and  crew— aboard  the  train, 
only  eight  escaped  injury.  Those  still  on  foot,  together  with  the 
townsmen  who  came,  labored  valiantly,  but  had  to  see  human 
beings,  still  alive  but  caught  in  the  splintered  mass,  burned  to 
death.  One  young  woman,  with  feet  inextricably  pinned  under 
a  timber,  begged  to  have  them  cut  off,  rather  than  be  roasted 
alive.  But  there  were  no  axes  to  do  the  job,  and  so  she  perished 
horribly. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  passenger  on  the  train  was  Philip  P. 
Bliss,  Singing  evangelist  and  hymn  writer,  who  composed  words 
and  music  for  some  of  the  best-loved  Gospel  hymns  of  the  latter 
nineteenth  century.  Hold  the  Fort,  Hallelujah,  His  Done,  Full  for 
the  Shore ,  Let  the  Lower  Lights  Be  Burning,  Almost  Persuaded, 
What  Will  the  Harvest  Be?  and  Whosoever  Will  were  some  of 
them.  He  himself  was  little  injured  in  the  crash,  but  his  wife  was 
hopelessly  imprisoned  in  the  wreckage.  Frenziedly  he  strained 
and  tore  at  it  with  his  bare  hands  as  the  flames  approached,  but 
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in  vain.  He  could  not  get  her  out,  so  he  stayed  and  died  with 
her— a  Christian  gentleman  and  hero,  if  ever  there  was  one. 

The  directors’  report  shows  that  eighty-three  persons  were 
killed  on  the  spot  and  nine  died  later.  Nineteen  bodies  were 
either  unidentifiable  or  unclaimed,  and  for  these  the  railroad 
company  bought  four  lots  in  the  Ashtabula  cemetery,  where  they 
were  buried  with  interdenominational  ceremonies,  and  where 
their  graves  are  still  cared  for  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

The  road  was  cut  in  two  for  twelve  days.  In  bitter  winter 
weather,  the  bridge  was  replaced  by  January  10,  but  the  disaster 
and  public  criticism  so  preyed  upon  the  sensitive  mind  of  the 
Lake  Shore’s  engineer,  Charles  Collins,  that  he  locked  himself  in 
his  home  and  died  by  a  pistol  shot  a  week  later.  An  Ashta¬ 
bula  historian,  though  uttering  some  criticism,  praised  the  rail¬ 
road  company  “for  the  straightforward  and  honorable  course  it 
adopted.  ...  It  showed  no  disposition  to  cover  up  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  unhappy  calamity,  but  evinced  a  desire  to  secure 
a  full  and  impartial  investigation  before  the  coroner’s  jury.”  For 
his  part,  the  coroner  blamed  Amasa  Stone  for  building  the  bridge 
on  his  pet  plan,  “without  the  approval  of  any  competent  engineer 
and  against  the  protest  of  the  man  who  made  the  drawings  .  .  . 
assuming  the  sole  and  entire  responsibility  himself.”  A  bridge 
like  this,  said  the  coroner,  was  “an  experiment  which  should 
never  have  been  tried  or  trusted,  to  span  so  broad  and  deep  a 
chasm.”  But  it  was  his  opinion  that  a  careful  inspection  by  a 
competent  engineer  during  the  life  of  the  bridge  could  not  have 
failed  to  expose  it  for  the  menace  it  was,  and  “For  the  neglect  of 
such  inspection,  the  railroad  company  alone  is  responsible.”  And 
now  for  the  first  time  was  heard  a  vague  demand  from  the  coro¬ 
ner  s  jury  for  some  sort  of  car-heating  apparatus  “which  will  be 
immediately  extinguished  whenever  the  cars  are  thrown  from  the 
track.” 

The  disaster  broke  the  proud  spirit  of  Amasa  Stone.  Conscious 
that  he  had  lost  public  respect,  that  he  was  a  marked  man  in 
Cleveland  and  even  regarded  by  many  as  a  murderer,  he  endured 
agony  for  five  and  a  half  years.  At  last,  sleepless  nights,  followed 
by  failing  health,  wore  him  down  to  the  point  of  following  Col¬ 
lins  by  suicide  in  May,  1883. 

Commodore  Vanderbilt  was  probably  too  ill  to  be  told  of  the 
disaster  to  the  road  he  had  labored  so  hard  to  rehabilitate.  All 
that  year  his  health  had  been  precarious,  and  his  occasional  ill¬ 
nesses  had  sent  stocks,  especially  Lake  Shore,  downward,  to  his 
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enormous  indignation.  Only  five  days  after  the  Ashtabula  acci¬ 
dent,  in  the  forenoon  of  January  4,  1877,  the  spirit  of  the  most 
noted  of  American  railway  executives— in  some  respects  the  great¬ 
est— forsook  the  mighty  body  which  it  had  driven  at  top  speed 
for  almost  eighty-three  years.  Outside  his  mansion  windows, 
among  the  gaunt,  bare  trees  of  Washington  Square,  a  snow  was 
falling  which  spelled  trouble  for  the  whole  New  York  Central 
system.  A  great  cortege  followed  his  body  by  boat  down  the 
harbor  and  along  miles  of  snowy  roads  to  the  little  Moravian  hill¬ 
side  cemetery  on  Staten  Island  where  Vanderbilts  are  still  buried. 

Lake  Shore  stock  slumped  because  of  his  death  and  the  dis¬ 
aster,  but  New  York  Central  stood  firm  as  Gibraltar.  It  had  paid 
its  8  percent  dividends  regularly  all  through  the  hard  times— 
while  some  others  were  paying  6,  4  or  nothing  at  all— but  to  the 
veteran  secretary  of  the  company,  Edwin  D.  Worcester,  the  Com¬ 
modore  said  in  his  last  days,  “I  hope  our  people  will  be  big 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  Central  Road  when  I  am  gone.  The 
trouble  will  be  that  they  will  try  to  keep  up  the  dividends  too 
long.  They  should  take  care  to  come  down  in  dividends  as  soon 
as  there  is  occasion.”  His  fortune,  estimated  at  $70,000,000  to 
$75,000,000,  was  perhaps  the  largest  that  America  had  yet  known, 
and  he  left  all  but  $3,700,000  of  it  to  William  and  William’s  four 
sons.  Of  the  latter,  William  K.,  George  and  Frederick  each  re¬ 
ceived  20,000  shares  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  stock,  while  Cornelius,  the 
eldest,  whom  the  Commodore  regarded  very  highly,  received 
more  than  twice  as  much.  To  his  eight  daughters  and  the  erratic, 
epileptic  son,  Cornelius  Jeremiah,  the  old  man  left  smaller  be¬ 
quests  which  were  unsatisfactory  to  all  of  them,  and  which  soon 
had  William  H.  pestered  with  lawsuits.  He  calmed  the  sisters  by 
giving  each  an  additional  half -million,  and  he  took  care  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  J.,  though  not  to  the  latter’s  satisfaction. 

The  Commodore  knew  what  he  was  doing.  It  was  his  aim  to 
preserve  the  New  York  Central  system  intact,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  man  he  considered  best  qualified  to  handle  it.  “If  I  had 
given  $3,000,000  to  one  daughter  and  $5,000,000  to  another,”  he 
remarked  to  a  friend  during  his  illness,  “the  first  thing  that  would 
be  done  would  be  to  put  Billy  out  of  the  road  and  put  Torrance 
in;  then  they  would  get  to  quarrelling  among  themselves  and 
throw  the  stock  into  the  market,  and  next  tiling,  it  would  be 
down  to  40.” 

Flags  all  over  the  city  were  flown  at  half-mast,  and  high  praise 
for  him  came  from  all  quarters.  One  tribute  was  that  “The  rights 
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and  the  welfare  of  the  smallest  stockholder  were  as  well  guarded  as 
his  own.  In  a  period  of  crafty  devices  for  sinister  ends,  he  taught 
the  way  of  success  through  legitimate  means.”  New  York’s  two 
other  wealthiest  men,  Alexander  T.  Stewart  and  William  B.  Astor, 
both  had  died  within  a  few  months,  but  “The  impression  made 
upon  the  community,’’  remarked  the  Herald ,  “by  both  Stewart 
and  Astor  was  a  faint  one  compared  to  the  deep  mark  of  Van¬ 
derbilt.” 

That  snow  which  was  falling  as  they  buried  the  Commodore 
ushered  in  the  worst  year  that  the  Eastern  railroads  had  yet 
known,  as  the  Railroad  Gazette  asserted  later.  All  through  Jan¬ 
uary,  one  snowstorm  followed  upon  the  heels  of  another.  Up  in 
Syracuse  on  the  8th  there  was  a  strange  incident,  unexplainable 
unless  it  was  one  of  those  periodic  bubbles  of  resentment  over 
the  railroad’s  occupying  the  main  street  of  the  town.  It  was  thus 
reported  in  the  New  York  World: 

The  City  Superintendent  of  Streets  ordered  his  men  to  shovel 
snow  to-day  on  Railroad  Street,  upon  the  tracks  of  the  New  York 
Central.  They  did  so  and  pounded  it  down  so  that  two  engines 
were  thrown  off  the  track  by  the  obstruction,  and  travel  was 
suspended  five  hours.  An  express  train,  carrying  the  United 
States  mail  was  delayed  four  hours.  Five  engines  were  finally 
hitched  together  and  cleared  the  tracks  of  the  obstruction. 

Jolly  fellows,  those  Syracusans! 

Snow  continued  falling,  and  by  the  nineteenth  the  road  was 
blocked  almost  all  the  way  from  Buffalo  to  Albany.  They  had 
gotten  it  only  partly  cleared  when  on  the  twenty-fourth  the  worst 
snowfall  of  all  covered  it  again.  The  Syracuse  Standard ,  January 
28,  gave  a  picture  of  the  situation  then;  three  tracks  were  open, 
but  on  die  fourth,  west  of  Rome,  they  had  stored  a  lot  of  freight 
cars  that  could  not  be  moved— an  unbroken  line  from  Oneida  to 
Canastota,  then  a  gap  of  about  a  mile,  “and  then  begins  another 
line  of  cars  which  extends  nearly  to  Manlius,  none  of  which  has 
been  moved  in  more  than  a  fortnight  ...  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
of  us  will  live  to  see  again  an  almost  unbroken  string  of  freight 
cars  on  a  New  York  Central  track  .  .  .  not  far  from  twenty  miles 
in  length.” 

To  add  to  railroad  woes,  there  was  a  real  business  recession  for 
fully  half  that  year.  Many  men  were  laid  off,  and  on  nearly  all 
roads,  salaries  were  reduced,  which  had  an  unusually  bitter  taste 
in  the  men’s  mouths.  Railroading  had  become  a  more  strenuous 
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occupation.  Hours  were  long,  speed  and  nerve  tension  greater, 
and  some  bosses  drove  their  men  hard.  The  rough  winter  just 
past,  when  the  men  had  worked  their  hearts  out  to  keep  the  trains 
moving,  left  them  in  no  humor  to  accept  layoffs  and  wage  reduc¬ 
tions  uncomplainingly.  Unions  were  growing  stronger,  too;  the 
engineers’  brotherhood  had  recently  staged  a  strike  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  of  New  Jersey  which  had  alarmed  all  executives.  The  fire¬ 
men’s  brotherhood,  organized  in  1873,  was  not  as  far  advanced, 
but  was  on  the  way.  Discontent  welded  all  together  that  year. 

In  the  face  of  hard  times  and  unrest  in  their  own  households, 
the  rail  magnates  were  still  beset  by  that  boyish,  do-and-dare 
complex.  Billy  Vanderbilt  and  Tommy  Scott  began  by  scuffling 
with  each  other  over  the  time  of  a  New  York-St.  Louis  sleeper, 
then  began  moving  afternoon  trains  out  of  Chicago  ahead  so  as 
to  beat  the  other  fellow  into  New  York.  Finally,  the  Central 
planned  a  new  fast  train  out  of  Chicago  on  June  10,  and  handbills 
were  strewn  over  the  city,  inviting  everyone  to  come  to  the  La 
Salle  Street  Station  “to  see  this  railway  racer  receive  the  word, 
‘Go!’  and  to  behold  the  fastest  time  on  record”— which  it  was 
hoped,  would  be  twenty-five  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 

In  other  words,  said  Charles  A.  Dana  of  the  New  York  Sun , 
stockholders  were  “invited  by  blue  and  red  handbills  to  look  on 
a  waste  of  their  property  in  a  senseless  competition  that  demands 
an  intervention  of  law  to  restrain  corporate  madness  and  guard 
the  travelling  public  from  multiplied  dangers.”  In  parody  of  the 
comment  on  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  he  added,  “It  is 
magnificent,  but  it  is  not  railroading.”  Competition  and  poor 
business,  he  continued,  were  likely  to  ruin  the  railroads.  The 
Erie  Canal  had  reduced  the  charge  for  carrying  corn  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  to  four  cents  a  bushel.  Lake  boats  brought  it  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  for  two  cents!  Adding  elevator  charges  at 
Buffalo  and  insurance,  the  total  cost  of  conveying  a  bushel  of 
corn  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  water  was  about  seven  and 
one-half  cents.  The  year  before,  the  canal  rate  alone  on  com  had 
been  nine  cents.  “There  is  ruin  all  around  in  these  figures.” 

As  the  Railroad  Gazette  remarked,  “You  can  now  leave  Chi¬ 
cago  at  4.40  one  afternoon  and  reach  New  York  in  time  to  go  to 
the  theater  the  next  night— and  do  it  for  fifteen  dollars.”  But  the 
nonsense  of  the  whole  affair  is  seen  in  another  quotation  from  the 
Gazette ,  “The  companies  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  keep  up  the 
train.  Hardly  was  the  Lake  Shore  train  put  on  before  it  began 
to  settle  the  trouble  and  return  to  the  old  speed.  .  .  .” 
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Wage  cuts  had  been  made  on  most  roads  in  May,  and  these 
racing  trains  may  have  been  the  spark  which  set  off  the  trouble 
that  followed.  The  Central  had  cut  most  of  its  men  10  percent, 
though  some  higher  salaries  had  been  slashed  as  much  as  15. 
On  July  14,  B.  &  O.  employees  decided  to  strike,  and  two  days 
later  they  began  deserting  their  trains,  soon  followed  by  those 
upon  the  Pennsylvania  and  Erie.  Ugly  tempers  quickly  flared 
up  and  there  was  rioting  at  Martinsburg  and  Baltimore,  with  one 
death  at  each  place.  Disorder  in  lesser  degree  occurred  at  sev¬ 
eral  other  places,  but  the  real  storm  center  was  Pittsburgh. 
There  fighting,  pillage,  arson  and  bloodshed,  with  many  deaths, 
reigned  for  nearly  a  week.  Roundhouses,  shops,  miles  of  freight 
and  passenger  cars,  and  even  the  Union  Station,  were  burned. 
The  loss  was  placed  at  $4,000,000. 

The  war  began  in  Pittsburgh  on  July  21,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  Lake  Shore  men  decided  to  go  out.  Bee  Line  trainmen 
and  shopmen  in  Cleveland  reported  for  duty  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d,  but  there  was  such  a  crowd  of  tire  disaffected  there  to 
interfere  with  and  threaten  them  that  the  management  thought 
it  best  to  declare  a  holiday.  Lake  Shore  men  at  Cleveland  met 
that  day  and  drew  up  an  amazing  document: 

RESOLVED;  That  we,  as  a  body  of  railroad  men,  will  abstain 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors  during  the  trouble. 

All  property  belonging  to  the  railroad  company  at  this  point 
shall  be  respected  and  protected  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability. 

Try  that  on  today’s  piano.  The  good  will  of  the  strikers  did 
not,  however,  extend  to  the  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens  which  died 
by  thousands  from  starvation,  thirst  and  suffocation  on  stalled 
trains  at  Cleveland.  Soap  factories  carted  away  the  hog  carcasses 
and  some  of  the,  cattle,  to  render  the  fat  from  them.  There  was 
greater  loyalty  on  the  New  York  Central.  Shopmen  at  West  Al¬ 
bany  and  Syracuse  went  out,  and  some  others  at  Buffalo,  where 
they  were  influenced  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Erie  strikers.  There 
was  little  or  no  disorder  anywhere  on  the  Central.  Freight  move¬ 
ment  was  halted  for  about  three  days,  but  passenger  service  was 
affected  hardly  at  all.  The  Lake  Shore  strike  gradually  faded 
on  the  28th  and  29th,  with  no  concessions  by  management,  which 
was  true  practically  everywhere.  President  Vanderbilt  ordered 
a  bonus  of  $100,000  to  be  distributed  among  the  NYC  employees 
who  did  not  leave  their  posts.  On  October  3,  half  of  the  wage 
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cut  was  restored,  and  in  February,  1880,  full  salaries  were  back 
in  force.  After  that,  they  began  rising. 

Even  through  the  great  depression  of  1873-76  and  the  backset 
of  77,  the  New  York  Central  had  continued  to  pay  its  8  percent 
dividend,  though  at  one  time,  by  a  very  small  margin,  it  had 
failed  to  earn  it.  Now,  the  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1877,  showed  that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  company,  which 
had  coasted  downward  from  73  to  late  76,  had,  amazingly 
enough,  in  that  ugly  year  of  77  taken  a  turn  upward.  But  it  was 
entirely  in  the  freight  traffic;  passenger  business  was  still  lagging. 
Edward  Hungerford  says  in  his  Men  and  Iron  that  in  77  “it  paid 
10/2  percent  of  the  aggregate  dividends  of  all  the  railroads  in  the 
entire  United  States.” 

The  fact  is  that,  following  the  chariot  race  of  June,  and  the 
strike  in  July  of  that  year,  the  New  York-Chicago  railroads  had 
formed  a  pool,  by  which  the  returns  from  competitive  business 
were  proportionately  divided.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  defended  this 
arrangement  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  Times  (June  25,  1878),  in 
which  he  intimated  that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  rail¬ 
roads  could  keep  from  fighting: 

.  .  .  The  great  commercial,  financial,  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  interests  of  the  country  are  all  injured  by  such  competi¬ 
tion  as  has  heretofore  prevailed,  with  its  attendant  uncertainties, 
fluctuations  and  bankruptcies,  and  .  .  .  they  would  all  benefit 
by  such  a  check  as  would  secure  fair  profits.  .  .  .  What  the 
people  want  is  certainty  and  moderate  prices  for  freight.  The 
object  of  all  pooling  arrangements  is  to  bring  about  this  result. . .  . 

If  any  other  scheme  will  work  better,  then  I  am  in  favor  of  that. 
High  rates  in  the  future  are  utterly  impossible.  The  people  are 
safe  from  extortionate  charges.*  Stability  of  prices,  fair  rates  for 
transportation,  equitable  dealings  with  shippers  and  general 
prosperity  can  be  had  only  through  some  understanding  em¬ 
braced  in  what  is  generally  styled  a  pool. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  president  was  improving  the  service  of 
the  Central  and  allied  roads  in  many  ways.  For  the  NYC  he 
created  new  departments  to  take  over  some  of  the  duties  which, 
along  with  other  work,  had  been  piled  upon  the  shoulders  of 
men  already  too  heavily  burdened.  The  four  principal  new  offi¬ 
cials  thus  brought  into  being  were  the  general  traffic  manager, 
general  passenger  agent,  general  auditor  and  general  counsel. 

*  The  water  carriers  were  doing  much  to  take  care  of  that. 


Lake  Shore  8c  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  in  1890 
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For  the  last-named  post,  what  other  name  was  there  to  consider 
but  that  of  the  genial  diplomat,  Chauncey  M.  Depew?  Each  of 
these  men  appointed  sub-chiefs,  and  the  whole  became  a  much 
more  efficient  machine.  Other  big  jobs  were  going  forward 
on  the  dominant  road  and  subsidiaries;  the  grade  elevation  at 
Rochester,  eliminating  twenty  street  crossings,  and  the  building 
of  new  stations  there  and  at  Buffalo,  after  the  train-shed  at  the 
latter  place  had  collapsed  under  a  blanket  of  snow  in  February, 
1881,  killing  four  people.  Dining  cars  were  put  into  service  on 
the  Central  in  ’83.  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  labors  in  improving  the  Can¬ 
ada  Southern-Michigan  Central  route  to  Chicago  have  already 
been  chronicled. 

After  the  death  of  the  Commodore,  a  Central  director  was 
asked,  “Who  would  take  Mr.  William  Vanderbilt’s  place  if  he 
should  die  suddenly?”  to  which  the  prompt  reply  was,  “Prob¬ 
ably  his  son  Cornelius,  secretary  of  the  Harlaem.  He  is  about 
27”  (he  was  really  34)  “and  just  like  the  Commodore— quiet, 
shrewd  and  sensible;  habits  splendid  and  a  regular  worker.” 
The  director  added  that  the  second  son,  William  K.,  then  27  and 
working  at  the  Grand  Central  Station,  was  another  “chip  of  the 
old  block.”  For  a  time  their  father  seemed  to  put  the  second  son 
forward  at  the  expense  of  the  first.  William  K.  became  second 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  in  1882,  when  his 
father  reorganized  the  Canada  Southern,  William  was  elected  its 
president  and  his  brother  Cornelius,  vice-president.  In  January, 
1883,  William  K.  became  president  of  the  newly-acquired  Nickel 
Plate  road.  But  all  the  time  the  hard-working,  uncomplaining 
Cornelius  was  being  groomed  for  the  headship  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River. 
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V'  If  ^ HERE  was  an  impish  nineteenth  century  genius  who  cost 
the  New  York  Central  and  its  children  a  pot  of  money, 
-  most  of  which  they  didn’t  want  to  spend,  most  of  which 
was  a  dead  loss,  but  some  of  which  has  proven  a  good  investment, 
even  to  this  day.  Calvin  S.  Brice  (1845-98),  Ohio-born,  served 
in  the  Civil  War  in  his  latter  teens,  took  a  brush-up  course  in  law 
at  Ann  Arbor  at  the  age  of  20,  and  in  1866  at  21  began  practicing 
in  his  home  town  of  Lima,  Ohio.  He  felt  that  he  was  not  getting 
anywhere  to  speak  of  five  years  later,  when  he  had  an  idea. 

There  was  a  struggling,  half-budded  railroad,  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Louisville— planned  to  run  from  Sandusky  to  the  Ohio  River— 
which  just  couldn’t  blossom.  Promoted  by  small-town  enthusiasts 
in  Ohio,  it  had  sold  a  bond  issue  to  ever-ready  New  York  capital¬ 
ists,  but  had  succeeded  in  building  only  35  miles  of  track  between 
Findlay  and  Fremont.  It  was  surveyed  through  Lima,  and  Brice, 
seething  with  ambition  and  vexed  with  his  slow  progress  in  the 
law,  decided  to  take  a  hand  in  rail  promotion. 

He  first  grew  a  short  red  beard  to  ameliorate  somewhat  his  too- 
youthful  appearance.  He  knew  the  very  man  to  take  on  as  col¬ 
laborator— Charles  S.  Foster,  politician  and  promoter,  later  to  be 
Congressman  and  governor  of  Ohio.  The  state  had  just  passed 
the  Basil  Law,  which  permitted  municipalities  to  bond  them¬ 
selves  for  the  benefit  of  railroads,  and  Brice  saw  that  under  this 
law  they  might  do  some  effective  work  on  the  L.  E.  &  L.  They 
talked  to  the  discouraged  directors  and  obtained  ready  permis¬ 
sion  to  go  ahead.  Foster  was  not  yet  too  big  to  get  out  and  hustle 
with  young  Brice,  selling  stock  and  persuading  the  yeomanry  to 
vote  county  bonds  in  aid  of  the  project.  Beginning  at  Findlay, 
they  were  progressing  nicely  when,  just  as  they  reached  St. 
Marys,  the  State  Supreme  Court  declared  the  Basil  Law  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 
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Brice  then  told  Foster  that  a  receiver  would  have  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed;  if  they  didn’t  ask  for  it,  the  bondholders  would.  They 
beat  tire  latter  to  the  punch  by  two  days,  and  bondholders  then 
sued  stockholders  for  liability  on  their  stock.  Through  Brice’s 
adroitness,  hearings  were  delayed  for  two  years.  Meanwhile,  the 
rails  had  been  pushed  on  to  St.  Marys  by  1872.  So,  with  much 
pulling  and  hauling,  matters  rocked  on  until  1876,  when  Hodg- 
skin,  tire  bondholders’  attorney,  agreed  to  deal,  and  a  new  com¬ 
pany  was  formed  widr  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  one-tenth  of  which 
went  to  Brice  and  Foster,  they  becoming  directors. *  Brice  now 
had  his  foot  in  the  door,  and  there  was  no  denying  him  thereafter. 
Hodgskin  wanted  the  road  extended,  and  went  among  the  Ger¬ 
man  farmers  in  the  western  Ohio  counties,  trying  to  sell  stock, 
but  failed,  so  Brice  and  Foster  combed  the  same  territory  and 
sold  $100,000  worth,  on  condition  that  they  get  half  the  money. 
Brice  then  persuaded  a  contractor  against  his  will  to  build  track 
to  Celina. 

When  the  annual  directors’  meeting  came,  on  April  10,  1879, 
Hodgskin  had  died  two  weeks  before,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
represent  tire  two  or  three  principal  stockholders,  who  were  then 
in  Europe,  nor  were  there  even  proxies.  As  Foster  said,  “Mr. 
Brice  and  myself  appeared  at  the  meeting.  We  held  but  one- 
tenth  of  the  stock,  but  we  did  the  voting.  I  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  road  and  Brice  vice-president.” 

To  westward  a  congeries  of  little  railroads  had  been  strung 
together,  extending  as  far  as  Bloomington,  Illinois,  owned  prin¬ 
cipally  by  a  group  of  Easterners  known  as  “the  Seney  crowd,” 
honoring  their  leader,  George  I.  Seney,  a  Methodist  preacher’s 
son  in  a  Brooklyn  suburb,  who,  beginning  as  a  bank  clerk  in  New 
York,  rose  rapidly  to  the  bank’s  presidency  in  1865,  after  which 
he  began  dabbling  in  railroads. 

With  this  gentleman  Brice  now  acquired  high  standing,  and 
proceeded  to  consolidate  their  two  holdings  into  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Western  Railroad  (its  critics  interpreted  its  initials  as  meaning 
Leave  Early  and  Walk),  chartered  in  1879,  with  the  city  of  San¬ 
dusky  issuing  $60,000  of  its  bonds  in  aid.  In  these  deals  Foster 
believed  that  Brice  acquired  fully  $200,000,  mostly  by  stock  trad¬ 
ing,  though  Foster  says  he  charged  “enormous  fees”  for  his  serv¬ 
ices.  Small  wonder  that  Seney,  who  had  had  poignant  experi- 

*  These  details  of  Brice’s  early  transactions  were  related  in  an  interview 
by  Foster,  appearing  in  the  Lima  Republican-Gazette,  December  20,  1898, 
just  after  Brice’s  death. 
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ence  with  Brice’s  acquisitive  talent,  said  to  Foster  with  a  sort  of 
awe,  “He  is  the  most  remarkable  man  I  have  ever  met.”  It  were 
better  to  absorb  such  a  man  into  the  group  than  combat  him. 
And  so  Brice  came  into  his  kingdom.  He  presently  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  whose  railheads  entered  San¬ 
dusky  in  1881  and  Peoria  in  1888. 

But  before  following  it  further,  let  us  glance  at  the  auburn  pro¬ 
moter’s  (his  hair  and  beard  were  darkening  with  the  years)  most 
spectacular  achievement.  One  story  from  the  Brice  school  of 
thought  has  it  that  refusal  of  the  Lake  Shore  to  make  satisfactory 
traffic  arrangements  with  the  L.  E.  &  W.  caused  Brice  and  Seney 
in  pique  to  launch  the  Nickel  Plate  project.  But  the  opinion  of 
cold-blooded  and  more  objective  outsiders  is  entirely  different. 
The  Piailway  Age ,  on  July  21,  1916,  when  the  New  York  Central 
was  relinquishing  control  of  the  Nickel  Plate,  said  bluntly  that 

It  was  built  parallel  to  the  Lake  Shore,  not  because  there  was 
any  economic  need  for  an  additional  road  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago,  but  to  force  the  Vanderbilts  to  buy  it  through  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  cutthroat  competition. 

In  other  words,  it  was  a  nuisance  job,  one  of  the  two  biggest 
holdups  in  railroad  history.  We  shall  discuss  the  other  one  in  the 
chapter  following  this.  Brice  carried  Seney  and  his  group— also 
interested  in  his  other  promotions,  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  Ohio 
Central,  Peoria,  Decatur  &  Evansville,  etc.— into  the  scheme  with 
him.  One  hears  other  names  in  connection  with  these  affairs,  too 
—Adrian  Iselin,  New  York  banker,  Dan  P.  Eels,  Cleveland  banker, 
who  was  involved  in  all  the  Brice-Seney  promotions,  and  others. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  was  incorporated 
in  Indiana  in  February,  1881.  Brice’s  name  did  not  appear  on  the 
application  for  the  charter,  but  when  the  company  organized,  he 
was  elected  president.  The  eastern  end  had  been  briefly  or¬ 
ganized  as  the  Buffalo,  Cleveland  &  Chicago,  but  this  was  soon 
absorbed  into  the  N.  Y.,  C.  &  St.  L.*  The  capital  stock  issue  was 

&  There  are  a  dozen  theories  for  the  origin  of  its  nickname,  Nickel  Plate. 
One  credits  a  Norwalk,  Ohio,  editor  with  calling  it  just  a  nickel-plated 
road.  Another  has  it  that  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  once  said  he  wouldn’t  have 
it  if  it  was  nickel-plated.  Another,  a  reasonable  one,  is  just  that  the 
initials  N.  Y.,  C.  &  St.  L.  suggested  nickel;  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  & 
Ohio  had  recentlv  had  its  initials  telescoped  into  “Nypano,”  and  the  Nickel 
Plate  quirk  may  have  been  somewhat  imitative.  Incidentally,  the  last  spike, 
driven  with  ceremony  at  Bellevue,  Ohio,  in  1882,  was  nickel-plated. 
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$22,000,000  preferred  and  $28,000,000  common.  On  top  of  this  it 
piled  $15,000,000  in  first  mortgage  and  $4,000,000  in  income 
bonds.  Henry  Clews  says  categorically  of  the  Seney  railroads: 

His  system  of  handling  them  was  entirely  novel  in  the  history 
of  Wall  Street.  Instead  of  starting  with  moderate  issues  in 
amount,  as  has  usually  been  the  custom  .  .  .  and  doing  the 
watering  process  by  degrees,  Mr.  Seney  began  the  watering  at 
the  very  inception  of  the  enterprise,  pouring  it  on  lavishly  and 
without  stint.  .  .  .  The  stocks  were  so  thoroughly  diluted,  their 
owners  could  afford  to  let  them  get  a  start  at  a  very  low  figure. 
The  future  prospects  of  the  prospectus  were  set  forth  in  the  most 
glowing  colors,  the  public  took  the  bait,  and  the  stocks  became 
at  once  conspicuous  among  the  leading  active  fancies  of  the 
market. 
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Clews  remarks  further  of  Seney,  that  although  he  throve,  most 
of  those  involved  in  his  schemes  “seemed  to  fall  into  a  decline.” 
But  not  Brice,  we  hasten  to  interject;  he  was  too  much  for  Seney. 
Like  some  other  noted  freebooters,  Seney  gave  generously  to  re¬ 
ligious  and  philanthropic  causes.  The  advantages  of  his  business 
system  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  his  bargain  sales  of  stocks  and 
bonds  and  Brice's  borrowing  proclivity  (“He  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  borrower  I  ever  saw,”  said  Foster)  enabled  them  to  raise 
the  money  with  which  to  put  the  cheaply-built  road  through  with 
amazing  speed.  Construction  began  in  1881,  and  in  October, 
1882,  the  500-mile  line  was  ready  for  business.  From  Buffalo  to 
Cleveland,  it  paralleled  the  Lake  Shore  like  a  twin  brother,  close 
alongside  it  all  the  way.  It  swung  in  a  long,  gentle  arc  from 
Cleveland  to  Chicago,  sagging  far  enough  south  of  the  Lake 
Shore  to  pass  through  Fort  Wayne  (where  it  bought  56  miles  of 
the  old  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  for  a  right  of  way),  and  thus  be¬ 
came  a  competitor  of  the  Pennsylvania  from  there  to  Chicago. 
It  had  no  terminal  in  either  Buffalo  or  Chicago,  and  west  of  the 
Illinois  boundary  it  had  only  trackage  rights. 

The  effects  of  the  Brice-Seney  financing  may  readily  be  guessed. 
On  April  26,  1882,  says  Stedman,  the  line  having  been  completed 
from  the  Illinois  border  to  Black  River,  Ohio,  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  listed  its  stock  and  half  of  the  mortgage  bonds.  The 
common  sold  at  16,  the  preferred  at  35  and  the  bonds  at  89,  but 
even  these  prices  did  not  hold  long.  By  June,  common  was  down 
to  10/2  and  preferred  to  27/2,  while  Lake  Shore,  which  had  sold  at 
120  in  April,  was  driven  down  by  the  menace  of  the  new  line  to 
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98  in  June.  Its  directors  sought  to  restore  confidence  by  declaring 
a  two  percent  quarterly  dividend  which  it  had  taken  six  months 
to  earn.  But  by  September  its  price  was  going  up  again,  boosted 
by  quite  another  factor— the  rumor  that  Vanderbilt  was  taking 
over  the  Nickel  Plate. 

Clews  says  that  Brice  and  Seney  were  indifferent  whether  they 
unloaded  their  nuisance  on  Vanderbilt  or  Gould,  and  that  they 
adroitly  played  one  off  against  the  other.  They  had  to  land  one 
fish  or  the  other  quickly  because  their  concern  was  so  asthenic 
that  it  was  already  tottering.  As  Clews  relates  it,  the  slick  part¬ 
ners  coquetted  with  Gould,  and  finding  that  he  was  going  west  on 
business,  they  offered  him  the  courtesy  of  their  road  for  the  re¬ 
turn  journey,  giving  it  the  air  of  an  inspection  trip,  and  taking 
care  that  rumors  to  this  effect  should  reach  the  ears  of  Vander¬ 
bilt.  That  was  probably  what  turned  the  scale.  The  Central 
magnate  began  buying  stock,  but  he  is  said  to  have  remarked 
testily  to  Brice,  “Your  road  is  bankrupt.” 

“No  one  knows  that  better  than  I  do,”  retorted  Brice,  blandly, 
“but  do  you  want  to  compete  with  a  receiver?”  W.  H.  didn’t. 
He  and  some  allies  bought  $14,050,000  worth  (face  value)  of 
Nickel  Plate  common,  mostly  at  $17  a  share,  and  $2,480,000  of 
preferred  at  around  $37.  We  have  an  interesting  picture  of  a 
Lake  Shore  directors’  meeting  in  December,  1882,  when  Mr.  Van¬ 
derbilt  frankly  reported  that  he  was  one  of  the  syndicate  who  had 
bought  a  large  block  of  Nickel  Plate  stock,  which  they  were  will¬ 
ing  to  turn  over  to  the  Lake  Shore  at  just  what  it  had  cost  them. 
He  had  done  it  to  protect  the  Lake  Shore.  His  group  had  con¬ 
sulted  the  best  attorneys,  and  all  approved  the  purchase  as  legal. 
He  did  not  wish  any  of  the  board,  however,  to  be  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  party  in  the  syndicate,  and  he  desired  them 
not  to  hesitate  to  say  so  if  they  thought  the  purchase  an  injudi¬ 
cious  one.  If  the  board  thought  he  had  erred,  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  retain  the  stock  and  assume  the  whole  responsibility 
himself. 

There  was  some  dissension  in  the  board  over  the  offer,  but  the 
majority  voted  to  buy  the  stock,  though  two  members  resigned 
in  protest.  The  Railroad  Gazette  remarked  that  the  purchase  had 
laid  a  tax  of  $1.14  a  share  on  all  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  stockholders’  divi¬ 
dends.  Vanderbilt  has  been  sharply  criticized  by  Wall  Street  for 
his  “bad  judgment”— “a  lapse  from  judgment”  was  one  phrase 
used-for  taking  the  Brice-Seney  bait,  the  argument  being  that  if 
he  had  waited  a  month  or  so,  he  could  have  picked  up  the  Nickel 
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Plate  for  a  song  at  foreclosure  sale.  Yes— if  it  had  not  fallen  into 
Gould’s  clutches,  instead;  and  as  matters  stood  then,  if  that  had 
happened,  it  would  have  been  a  considerable  menace  to  the  Lake 
Shore.  The  authorities  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  minor 
panic  of  1884  would  have  come  to  pass  a  year  or  two  earlier  than 
it  did,  had  not  Vanderbilt’s  purchase  staved  it  off. 

Seney,  despite  his  getting  out  from  under  the  Nickel  Plate,  had 
other  irons  in  the  fire,  now  much  overheated,  and  was  practically 
a  bankrupt,  though  managing  to  stave  off  the  final  disaster  a  little 
longer.  But  there  had  been  thunder  below  the  horizon  all 
through  the  spring  of  1884.  On  May  6  the  failure  of  the  Marine 
Bank  and  of  the  publishing  house  of  Grant  &  Ward  brought  ruin 
to  not  a  few  and  revealed  Ferdinand  Ward,  another  minister’s 
son,  as  one  of  the  worst  of  swindlers.  He  had  sent  his  naive,  un¬ 
suspecting  partner,  General  Grant,  to  William  H.  Vanderbilt  a 
few  days  before  to  borrow  $150,000,  the  General  believing  that 
it  was  only  to  tide  over  a  temporary  emergency.  A  few  days 
more  and  there  came  another  shock  when  it  was  discovered  that 
John  C.  Eno,  president  of  the  Second  National  Bank,  had  looted 
it  and  fled  to  Canada.  On  the  following  day  Seney ’s  bank,  the 
Metropolitan,  collapsed,  and  with  it  the  last  of  the  Seney  fortune. 
He  dropped  from  sight  and  eventually  died  comparatively  poor. 

But  never  forget  that  nothing  that  happened  to  Seney  meant 
any  trouble  for  Brice.  Gossip  had  it  that  he  had  netted  a  clear 
half  million  in  his  brief  Nickel  Plate  experience,  a  tidy  sum  for  a 
man  who  had  started  with  nothing  only  a  few  years  before. 

Nickel  Plate  trains  began  running  into  Chicago  over  the  Lake 
Shore  tracks  on  May  2,  1883.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  had  been 
elected  president  when  the  new  owners  took  over,  and  in  the 
Cleveland  vault  there  is  a  cancelled  note  which  has  a  humorous 
look  now.  The  company  was  still  infirm,  and  this  slip  of  paper, 
dated  December  1,  1884,  shows  that  the  New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  Railroad  Company,  by  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  presi¬ 
dent,  borrowed  $2,000,000  spending  money  from  Citizen  William 
K.  Vanderbilt,  who  signed  this  note,  promising  to  pay  himself  the 
cash.  But  even  that  loan  could  not  save  it,  and  in  March,  ’85  it 
went  into  receivership.  By  this  time  the  Lake  Shore  was  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  it  could  not  upset  the  whole  deal.  But  a  letter  *  to 
President  John  Newell  of  the  Lake  Shore  from  an  eminent  at¬ 
torney,  Judge  George  Hoadly  of  Cincinnati,  throws  an  interesting 

0  Dated  September  21,  1886.  In  Cleveland  archives. 
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light  on  the  current  situation,  as  well  as  on  the  Brice-Seney  ethic. 
In  part,  it  reads: 

I  am  persuaded  first,  that  the  transaction  between  Brice  and 
his  associates  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  and  the  issue 
of  securities  by  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  Co.,  was  illegal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  at  least, 
and  probably  so  under  the  laws  of  Indiana.  The  law  of  New 
York  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  examine.  It  is  clearly  not 
competent  for  a  railway  company  in  Ohio  to  issue  $65,000,000 
of  securities  in  payment  of  17  or  18  million  dollars  advanced  for 
it  by  a  syndicate  partly  composed  of  its  own  directors.  The 
transaction  is  null  and  void  on  several  counts,  so  far  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  parties  are  concerned,  and  if  they  were  before  the  Court,  I 
should  not  have  any  doubt,  large  as  the  amount  is  and  reluctant 
as  courts  may  be,  to  inflict  so  great  a  disaster,  of  carrying  this 
case  against  them.  The  doubt  comes  in  when  we  are  presented 
with  the  proof  that  the  bonds  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
innocent  third  persons.  .  .  . 

A  Supreme  Court  decision,  plus  the  reluctance  of  courts  to  in¬ 
flict  disaster  on  great  numbers  of  innocent  bond  buyers  made  Mr. 
Hoadly  dubious  as  to  the  success  of  the  desired  action.  An  Illi¬ 
nois  court  had  actually  decided  adversely  in  a  similar  case  which 
he  cited,  “in  my  opinion  against  better  judgment  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  dissent  of  one  of  the  judges.”  He  failed  to  find  “any 
satisfaction  or  intellectual  persuasion”  in  this  court’s  action,  “but 
it  is  suggestive  of  what  may  occur  in  like  cases  elsewhere.” 

The  amount  in  controversy  is  very  great.  This  doubtless  swept 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  from  its  bearings.  It  is  an  old 
proverb  among  lawyers  that  “Hard  cases  make  shipwreck  of  the 
law,”  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio  may  not  follow  the  lead  of  Illinois  .  .  .  and  that  even  the 
Common  Pleas  or  Cincinnati  Court  may  not.  These  reasons 
make  me  doubt  our  ultimate  success.  .  .  . 

So  no  action  was  taken,  and  the  Nickel  Plate  was  reorganized 
in  September,  1887.  We  shall  revert  to  its  later  history  on  an¬ 
other  page,  meanwhile  noticing  a  third  bit  of  manipulation  by 
Brice  which  has  brought  much  more  happiness  to  the  New  York 
Central  than  the  other  two. 

The  southeastern  Ohio  coal  field  had  been  opened  up,  and 
prominent  citizens  of  New  Lexington,  midway  between  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Marietta,  believed  that  a  great  coal  seam  centered  under 
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the  Sunday  Creek  Valley.  They  accordingly  launched  a  promo¬ 
tion  through  several  counties  in  1868  for  a  railroad  to  tap  the  coal 
and  carry  it  to  outlets  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River.  The 
Atlantic  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  was  chartered  in  June,  1869,  with  a 
proposed  capital  of  $5,000,000,  to  build  from  Toledo  to  Pomeroy, 
passing  east  of  Columbus.  But  not  enough  stock  could  be  sold 
in  the  rural  districts  to  be  of  much  assistance,  and  the  enterprise 
dragged  along,  heavy-footed,  until  the  panic  of  1873  struck  it  a 
sickening  blow.  It  had  completed  7.3  miles  of  track  between 
New  Lexington  and  Moxahala— on  which  a  second-hand  engine 
ambled  to  and  fro— and  had  begun  a  costly  tunnel  at  the  latter 
place.  The  building  of  the  parallel  line  which  later  became  the 
Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  &  Toledo  did  it  no  good,  of  course. 
Bucyrus  had  contributed  most  of  the  financial  support  so  far,  but 
had  not  even  seen  the  company’s  only  locomotive.  Impassioned 
meetings  were  held  in  that  town  in  1875,  in  which  it  was  declared 
that  if  something  wasn’t  done  within  thirty  days,  the  enterprise 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  There  was  talk  of  selling  portions 
of  the  line,  but  the  directors  voted  this  down,  and  the  company 
managed  to  sustain  life,  though  feebly.  A  Hocking  Valley  his¬ 
torian  remarks  acridly  that  “It  has  received  no  aid  from  the 
county  and  but  little  from  the  citizens.”  They  tried  changing  the 
name  to  Ohio  Central  in  ’76,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  help.  The 
one  old  locomotive  finally  wandered  off  the  track  near  Moxahala 
and  settled  down  with  a  sigh  to  rest  and  rust  through  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  years. 

There  "was  a  receivership  in  1877— and  how  it  was  delayed  so 
long  we  cannot  imagine— and  in  November,  1878,  the  property 
was  sold  to  a  trustee  representing  the  principal  creditors.  He  in 
turn  sold  a  small  central  portion  in  the  mining  region,  including 
the  7.3  miles  of  completed  track,  to  a  new  corporation,  the  Colum¬ 
bus  &  Sunday  Creek  Valley,  the  Ohio  Central  retaining  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  survey.  And  here  the  names  of  Brice  and  Foster 
appear  again.  These  twain— together  with  Allen  G.  Thurman,  the 
politician,  General  Thomas  Ewing  and  others— had  decided  that 
something  might  be  made  of  that  central  coal  portion  if  it  were 
extended  26  miles  into  Columbus,  and  this  they  proceeded  to  do. 
Foster  remarked  that  if  they  had  had  any  idea  as  to  how  much 
the  completion  of  that  Moxahala  tunnel  was  going  to  cost,  they 
wouldn’t  have  touched  the  thing.  However,  a  reaction  from  the 
panic  of  73  had  now  set  in,  and  took  on  the  aspect  of  a  boom. 

Railroad  stocks  became  more  valuable,  and  Brice,  Foster,  et  al. 
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took  over  the  Ohio  Central,  merged  the  Columbus  &  Sunday 
Creek  Valley  with  it,  and  completed  the  line  from  Toledo  to  Mid- 
dleport,  near  Pomeroy,  in  1882.  There  they  encountered  a  proj¬ 
ect  known  as  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western,  designed  to  cross  the 
Ohio  and  run  down  to  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  and  a  typical 
Brice  master-stroke  was  essayed.  He  sought  to  amalgamate  the 
Ohio  Central,  the  Atlantic  &  Northwestern  and  the  Richmond  & 
Allegheny— which  meandered  up  the  old  James  River  Canal  tow- 
path  from  Richmond  to  Clifton  Forge— in  a  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  Richmond,  Allegheny  &  Ohio  Central,  which,  with 
a  little  piecing-out  here  and  there,  would  have  its  feet  on  Atlantic 
tidewater  and  Lake  Erie,  with  great  reservoirs  of  business  in  the 
rich  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia  and  Ohio.  He  had  impulsively 
incorporated  and  capitalized  the  new  company  at  $35,000,000 
when  the  Virginia  Legislature,  not  liking  the  look  of  the  affair, 
refused  to  let  the  Richmond  &  Allegheny  go  into.  it. 

So  the  Ohio  Central  had  to  be  content  with  a  union  with  the 
Atlantic  &  Northwestern,  which  for  some  time  seemed  to  do 
neither  of  them  any  good.  In  a  few  months  the  part  of  the  O.  C. 
south  of  Corning,  Ohio,  went  into  receivership,  and  five  days 
later  the  West  Virginia  portion  also  sank  into  the  arms  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver.  From  here  on  the  story  is  a  sad  maze  of  receiverships, 
defaulted  bonds,  foreclosures,  forced  sales,  trusteeships  and 
changes  of  name.  That  extension  to  Charleston  and  beyond, 
however,  up  the  Kanawha  and  the  Gauley  Rivers,  known  in  its 
several  portions  and  at  various  times  as  the  Kanawha  &  Ohio, 
Kanawha  &  Michigan,  Kanawha  &  West  Virginia,  etc.,  turned  out 
to  be  the  prize  acquisition  of  the  Ohio  Central,  which  reorgan¬ 
ized  itself  in  1885  as  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  and  entered  into 
a  new  and  better  era  of  its  existence. 

It  even  accumulated  more  mileage.  In  1881  the  Toledo  &  In¬ 
dianapolis  Railway  was  incorporated  and  construction  begun,  but 
just  after  it  had  gotten  past  Findlay  in  1883,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
foreclosures  and  sales  took  place.  At  Findlay  there  had  been  a 
coup  worthy  of  Brice  himself.  The  engineers  wanted  to  go 
through  a  portion  of  the  town  at  two  to  three  feet  above  the  pre¬ 
vailing  ground  level.  This  would  have  necessitated  raising  the 
grade  of  every  street  it  crossed  by  that  much,  and  quite  naturally, 
Findlay  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  idea.  The  company  had 
bought  and  cleared  its  right  of  way  through  the  blocks,  and  was 
preparing  to  build  its  low  fill  right  across  all  the  intervening 
streets.  The  contractor  had  a  tip  that  an  injunction  was  in  the 
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offing;  so  all  the  men  obtainable  were  rushed  to  the  scene  one 
evening,  and  during  the  night  the  fills  across  each  street  were 
built  and  the  track  laid  over  them  and  down  to  the  natural 
ground  level  in  between,  so  that  when  the  sun  rose,  there  was  the 
fait  accompli ,  but  what  a  track  it  was!— looking  as  if  it  had  been 
knocked  together  by  a  gaggle  of  boys,  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  hanging  between  the  streets  like  a  series  of  hammocks. 

After  that  first  foreclosure,  the  road  was  sold  in  1885  to  a  new 
company,  the  Toledo,  Columbus  &  Southern,  the  name  indicating 
that  it  had  changed  its  goal.  Four  years  later,  it  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  completing  another  20  miles  when  there  was  another 
foreclosure  and  sale,  this  time  through  a  purchasing  trustee  to 
another  new  company,  the  Toledo,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati;  and 
this  company  in  1892  finally  dragged  the  railhead  into  Kenton, 
setting  a  record  of  78  miles’  construction  in  eleven  years.  It  was 
there  that  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  took  it  over,  pushed  the 
rails  into  Columbus,  a  year  later,  and  then  on  to  a  junction  with 
the  old  Ohio  Central. 

The  T.  &  O.  C.  has  suffered  heavily  at  times  from  the  mad 
rages  of  central  Ohio  streams,  especially  the  Scioto,  as  our  illus¬ 
trations  will  prove.  Veterans  tell  of  trains  running  through  water 
that  came  up  to  the  car  floors,  when  locomotives  with  low-slung 
fire-boxes  were  out  of  luck.  On  such  adventures  the  crew  carried 
wood  and  kindling,  including  old,  oil-soaked  ties  on  the  tender, 
and  if  the  fire  was  almost  or  quite  extinguished,  but  they  still 
had  steam  or  momentum  enough  to  carry  them  through  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  water,  they  would  start  another  fire  and 
make  more  steam.  Occasionally,  freight  trains  were  hopelessly 
stalled  in  the  water,  the  crews  wading  along  the  tracks  to  dry 
land.  There  were  times,  too,  when  flood-bound  folk  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  food  by  trainmen.  •  And  again,  there  were  cataclysmic 
disasters  like  that  of  1913,  which  simply  tore  not  only  the  Toledo 
&  Ohio  Central  but  most  of  the  railroads  of  Ohio  to  tatters,  and 
piled  them  and  their  equipment  in  great,  costly  heaps  of  wreck¬ 
age. 

The  Lake  Erie  &  Western  remained  Brice’s  favorite  child,  and 
he  was  always  looking  for  opportunities  to  increase  its  mileage. 
A  letter  from  M.  E.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  new,  greater  Big 
Four,  to  President  Newell  on  April  16,  1890,*  said  in  part: 

Brice  is  working  to  force  more  westbound  business  on  the  Lake 
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Erie  &  Western.  He  has  been  negotiating  for  and  has  pretty  near 
bought  of  Elijah  Smith  the  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie  &  Louisville 
Road  for  $1,900,000  cash.  If  he  gets  that,  I  am  told  he  plans 
to  build  to  Cincinnati,  into  Indianapolis  and  then  to  a  connection 
with  the  Erie.  He  is  a  bad  egg,  anyway.  Smith  will  sell  you 
or  me,  or  both  of  us,  his  Fort  Wayne  road  for  $2,000,000—4% 
bonds.  I  think  this  would  stop  Brice’s  folly.  The  road,  from 
all  I  can  learn,  is  worth  the  money.  It  is  in  the  natural  gas  belt 
and  its  business  is  increasing.  Anyway,  I  wish  you  would  see 
Smith  and  talk  it  over;  it  is  worth  considering.  I  am  very  much 
troubled  over  what  Brice  may  do  if  we  should  happen  to  have 
an  easy  money  market. 

But  it  was  neither  the  Lake  Shore  nor  the  Big  Four  that  bought 
Elijah  Smith’s  road.  Brice  added  it,  as  well  as  the  161-mile  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  Michigan  City  division  of  the  Wabash  to  his  Lake 
Erie  &  Western.  As  an  ally  of  the  Erie,  he  had  also  aided  in  the 
creation  of  that  road’s  extension  to  Chicago.  But  in  1890  he 
treated  himself  to  a  little  diversion.  It  was  a  favorite  ambition 
of  self-made  plutocrats  of  those  days  to  crown  a  youth  of  money- 
grubbing  with  a  middle  age  in  Prince  Albert  coat  and  Ascot  tie  as 
a  United  States  senator.  Hurst,  Stanford,  Stewart,  Sharon,  Clark 
—one  can  recall  a  number  of  examples,  mostly  western.  It  had 
become  a  common  subject  of  derision  with  the  newspaper  wits, 
the  implication  being  that  the  seat  had  been  bought.  Now  when 
Brice  assumed  the  toga,  the  satirists  saw  a  golden  find  in  his 
middle  initial,  and  at  times  casually  printed  his  name  as  Calvin 
$.  Brice. 

He  did  not  give  up  business,  however.  He  leased  the  Northern 
Ohio  Railroad  for  his  L.  E.  &  W.,  increasing  its  mileage  to  848, 
and  in  the  1890’s  was  variously  vice-president  and  director  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  lines  and  of  the  United  States  Express  Company.  But 
his  restless  brain  had  driven  the  body  too  strenuously;  he  died  in 
December,  1898,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

There  was  immediate  wild  speculation  as  to  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  his  properties.  It  was  reported  that  J.  P.  Morgan  had 
bought  heavily  into  L.  E.  &  W.,  and  the  Cleveland  Leader  saw 
that  road,  as  well  as  the  Erie  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  going  into  the  bag  of  “the  Vanderbilts,”  whom  many  still  re¬ 
garded  as  the  all-powerful  motive  force  of  the  New  York  Central. 
A  part  of  this  prediction  was  fulfilled.  The  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  directors’  minutes  for  December  20,  1899,  show 
that  that  company  had  bought  for  the  benefit  of  itself  and  the 
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Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  59,300  shares  of  preferred  and 
59,300  shares  of  common  stock  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  for 
approximately  $5,760,000,  and  100,540  shares  of  Cleveland,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  common  for  approximately  $6,425,- 
000,  turning  one-third  of  the  Big  Four  stock  and  one-half  of  the 
L.  E.  &  W.  to  the  Lake  Shore.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Central 
was  increased  about  the  same  time  from  $100,000,000  to  $115,- 
000,000. 

But  times  were  changing.  In  the  second  decade  of  the  present 
century,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  looking  down 
its  nose  at  the  control  of  the  Nickel  Plate  by  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  the  latter  was  quite  willing  to  relinquish  its  hold  on  that 
road,  which  for  many  years  it  had  operated  largely  as  a  freight 
line.  Those  meteoric  Cleveland  capitalists,  O.  P.  and  M.  J.  Van 
Sweringen,  had  conceived  a  liking  for  the  railroad  business,  and 
in  July,  1916,  they  bought  the  New  York  Centrals  stock  in  the 
Nickel  Plate  for  $8,500,000,  it  having  a  par  value  of  $15,018,000, 
or  a  slight  majority  of  the  total  $30,000,000  capitalization.  It  was 
thus  that  the  Nickel  Plate  became  a  foundation  stone  of  what  the 
newspapers  soon  began  calling  the  Van  Sweringens’  “rail  em¬ 
pire.”  They  added  to  it  in  1922  when  they  bought  the  New  York 
Central’s  stock  in  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western. 

But  in  that  same  year  when  it  rid  itself  of  the  second  of  Brice’s 
promotions,  the  NYC  acquired  by  lease  the  one  which  has  served 
it  best,  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  together  with  its  Kanawha 
lines.  In  1938  the  T.  &  O.  C.  absorbed  die  Kanawha  &  Michigan, 
Kanawha  &  West  Virginia,  the  Zanesville  &  Western,  by  which  it 
entered  the  city  of  Zanesville,  and  two  other,  smaller  railroads. 
In  the  same  year,  the  whole  system  was  merged  with  the  New 
York  Central. 

As  a  further  aid  to  its  coal  supply,  the  Central  in  1926  joined 
with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  in  incorporation  and  joint  ownership 
of  the  Nicholas,  Fayette  &  Greenbrier  Railroad,  which,  from  the 
Kanawha  end  of  the  T.  &  O.  C.  has  built  more  than  100  miles  of 
tortuous  track  up  the  mountain  gulches  of  the  Gauley  and  Meadow 
Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  down  which  thunder  long  trains  of 
bituminous  coal  from  those  vast  new  fields  for  the  stoking  of  the 
domains  of  their  two  great  proprietors,  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  companies  which  have  inherited  the  Van  Sweringen  empire. 


Tke  Tragedy  of  the  Nine  Tunnels 


F^OR  years  men  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  notion  that 
the  New  York  Central’s  course  from  New  York  to  Buffalo 
around  two  sides  of  a  rectangle  should,  despite  its  almost 
total  absence  of  grades  and  few  curves,  make  it  vulnerable  to  a 
competitor  which  drew  a  hypotenuse  across  the  angle,  even 
though  the  hypotenuse,  tortured  by  hills  and  gorges,  must  be 
anything  but  a  straight  and  level  line.  The  catch  in  this  is  that 
there  can  be  no  real  short  cut  through  mountainous  terrain.  Of 
the  three  other  lines  between  New  York  and  Buffalo,  only  two 
are  shorter  than  the  Central,  and  they  by  only  a  few  miles— which 
the  Central  more  than  counteracts  with  its  gentle  curves  and  low 

of  these  short-cut  ideas  was  launched  in  January,  1866, 
when  the  New  York  &  Oswego  Midland  was  organized  as  a  sort 
of  appendage  of  the  Erie.  Diverging  at  Middletown  on  the  Erie, 
it  was  to  run  to  Oswego,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake  Ontario, 
the  nearest  Great  Lakes  port  to  New  York  City.  As  its  first  presi¬ 
dent,  DeWitt  C.  Littlejohn  of  Oswego,  boasted  in  a  flamboyant 
speech,  it  ran  “athwart  the  rivers  and  valleys,  at  right  angles  to  the 
mountains.”  He  meant  it  as  a  boast,  a  defiance  of  nature,  but  it  was 
more  nearly  the  voicing  of  a  curse.  Worse  still,  in  the  hilly  coun¬ 
try  that  it  traversed,  there  were  no  important  towns  and  few  in¬ 
dustries.  Its  original  engineering  was  bad,  it  was  cheaply  built 
and  it  earned  so  little  money  that  after  a  few  years  there  was  talk 
of  turning  in  the  charter  and  dismantling  the  line.  But  the  little 
towns  along  its  course  fought  to  keep  it  alive.  Finally  in  1879, 
after  six  years  of  receivership,  it  was  sold  under  foreclosure  and 
reorganized  as  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western;  and  in  1880  its 
net  earnings  were  about  $17,500!  Thomas  P.  Fowler,  who  was 
elected  president  in  1884,  said  afterward  that  he  wondered  why 
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the  road  had  been  built  at  all,  and  why,  when  it  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  it  wasn't  allowed  to  stay  there.  It  is  recalled  that  trains 
sometimes  went  out  and  returned  in  winter  months  practically 
empty. 

Hoping  to  make  itself  independent  of  the  Erie,  the  company 
had  tried  to  find  a  rail  connection  with  New  York  on  its  own  side 
of  the  Hudson.  It  had  considered  for  a  time  a  little  road  best 
known  as  the  New  Jersey  Midland,  which  from  Jersey  City  wan¬ 
dered  northwestward  through  Paterson  into  the  north  Jersey 
mountains.  When  the  reorganization  of  the  New  York,  Ontario 
&  Western  took  place,  the  new  directors  rejected  this  route  and 
fixed  their  eyes  on  another  possible  course  to  New  York— i.e., 
from  Middletown  eastward  to  the  Hudson  and  thence  down  the 
west  bank  of  that  stream.  The  rejected  line,  another  weakling, 
was  later  known  as  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western. 

Beginnings  at  the  lower  end  of  the  proposed  new  route  had 
already  been  made.  On  September  18,  1867  the  Hudson  River 
West  Shore  Railroad  Company  had  been  incorporated,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  build  northward  from  Jersey  City.  Forty  days  later  the 
West  Shore  Hudson  River  was  incorporated  with  the  same  ob¬ 
ject,  and  in  the  following  March  the  last-named  absorbed  the 
first.  As  neither  of  them  did  anything,  the  ingestion  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  mean  much.  In  1870,  the  New  York,  West  Shore  &  Chi¬ 
cago  Railroad  was  chartered,  made  a  survey  up  the  west  bank 
and  so  to  Buffalo,  but  that  was  about  as  far  as  it  went. 

In  the  meantime  several  little  amoebae  came  into  being  in  the 
tidal  marsh  region  just  west  of  the  Palisades  ridge.  The  Ridge¬ 
field  Park  Railroad  was  chartered  in  New  Jersey  in  1869  by  an 
act  giving  it  all  rights,  powers  and  franchises  of  the  Hackensack 
&  New  York  Railroad,  which  had  been  incorporated  but  somnolent 
for  the  past  thirteen  years.  A  little  farther  to  northward,  just 
over  the  line  in  New  York,  were  two  more  short  railroads,  the 
Rockland  Central  and  the  Rockland  Central  Extension,  the  first 
of  which  absorbed  the  second  in  1872.  In  the  following  year  the 
Rockland  Central  was  authorized  to  consolidate  with  the  Ridge¬ 
field  Park  under  the  name  of  Jersey  City  &  Albany.  But  the  fi¬ 
nancial  nose-dive  of  73  was  naturally  discouraging  to  any  actual 
work  on  the  proposed  line,  and  in  78  the  company  was  reft  into 
two  parts  by  foreclosure,  the  Jersey  City  &  Albany  of  New 
York  and  the  same  of  New  Jersey.  But  after  the  manner  of  the 
fabulous  glass  snake,  the  two  parts  came  together  again  in  the 
following  year,  though  there  was  little  life  in  the  re-created  body. 
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But  greater  moves  on  the  chessboard  were  impending.  Early 
in  1880,  the  North  River  Railroad  Company  was  organized,  with 
Edward  F.  Winslow,  of  the  New  York  banking  house  of  Winslow, 
Lanier  &  Company,  as  president.  And  almost  simultaneously, 
taking  over  the  old  rights  of  the  New  York,  West  Shore  &  Chicago 
charter,  the  New  York,  West  Shore  &  Buffalo  came  into  being. 
Read  the  list  of  its  incorporators  and  you  will  find  the  name  of 
scarcely  anyone  who  is  remembered  today,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  John  B.  Page  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  manufacturer  of 
tire  Howe  Scale  and  for  some  time  president  of  the  Rutland  Rail¬ 
road.  Among  the  directors  were  another  man  from  Vermont,  two 
from  Springfield  and  several  from  New  York  who  were  not  of  any 
great  financial  or  industrial  prominence.  Joseph  Pool  was  the 
first  president. 

Who  was  or  were  back  of  them?  It  is  not  possible  now  to  fol¬ 
low  all  the  moves  that  were  made  behind  the  scenes  that  year, 
but  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  leaning  back  in  his  office  chair  and 
twiddling  the  ends  of  his  “Piccadilly  weepers,  reddened  with 
anger  and  his  blood  pressure  rose  as  he  thought  he  saw  through 
the  whole  scheme.  President  Winslow  of  the  North  River  was 
one  of  the  banking  firm  of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Company,  who  be¬ 
came  the  chief  financiers  of  the  West  Shore.  Here  were  inter¬ 
meshing  gear  wheels,  to  begin  with.  One  of  the  North  River  di¬ 
rectors  was  General  Horace  Porter,  vice-president  of  the  Pullman 
Company.  Another  was  Charles  F.  Woerishoeffer,  the  “Great 
Bear.”  George  M.  Pullman  was  furious  because  Vanderbilt  had 
shoved  his  cars  off  the  Fitchburg,  the  Michigan  Central  and  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  replaced  them  with  Wagner  cars, 
in  which  the  New  York  Central  was  interested.  Pullman  was 
now  out  for  revenge. 

As  the  plot  unfolded,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  confident  that  he  saw 
a  still  more  powerful  hand  in  the  background,  that  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad.  It  angered  him  as  nothing  else  had  done.  In  an 
interview  with  a  New  York  Tvihuue  reporter  in  August,  1884, 
he  said,  “The  West  Shore  was  built  as  a  blackmailing  scheme,  just 
as  the  Nickel  Plate  was.”  With  a  track  sticking  like  its  own 
shadow  to  the  New  York  Central  up  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk, 
through  Utica  and  Syracuse  to  Buffalo,  the  palpable  object  was  to 
cut  so  heavily  into  the  Central  s  business  as  either  to  cripple  it  or 

to  force  it  to  buy  out  the  interloper. 

One  thing  is  certain;  the  West  Shore  directors  were  determined 
to  get  theirs  while  the  getting  was  still  good.  On  September  2,  less 
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than  six  and  a  half  months  after  their  first  meeting,  on  motion 
of  Page  they  voted  to  pay  themselves  $4,000  each  for  their  past 
services,  while  President  Pool  was  to  receive  $3,000  as  his  wage 
up  to  the  past  July  1,  and  $6,000  per  year  thereafter. 

Their  minutes  for  1880-81  are  full  of  strange  moves— contracts, 
agreements,  what  not,  which  are  a  bit  difficult  to  make  clear  now. 
In  November,  the  West  Shore  conveyed  to  the  North  River  its 
right  of  way  up  to  Cornwall  (where  the  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western  was  to  join  it),  the  North  River  agreeing  to  build  and 
equip  the  line,  and  to  give  the  West  Shore  trackage  rights  over 
it.  North  of  Cornwall  the  West  Shore  track  was  to  be  built  by 
the  North  River  Construction  Company,  another  device  for  mak¬ 
ing  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  Next  there  was  even  a  fiction  that 
the  Ontario  &  Western  was  to  build  the  line  between  Cornwall 
and  Weehawken,  plus  its  own  extension  from  Middletown  to 
Cornwall.  Some  of  the  hokum  was  squeezed  out  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  when  on  June  14,  1881,  the  West  Shore  ‘‘absorbed”  the  North 
River,  and  a  new  New  York,  West  Shore  &  Buffalo  emerged,  with 
General  Porter  as  president.  Now,  more  important  names  began 
to  appear  in  the  boardroom— Frederick  Billings,  head  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  Henry  Villard,  H.  Victor  Newcomb  and  others. 
The  company  had  a  capital  of  $40,000,000— which,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed,  would  build  the  track  to  Buffalo;  a  serious  underestimate 
—and  proposed  to  issue  $50,000,000  in  fifty-year  5  percent  bonds. 

Construction  began  that  year,  and  the  job  was  a  costly  one. 
The  company  had  acquired  the  old,  established  ferry  between 
Weehawken  and  Forty-second  Street  in  New  York,  and  located 
its  passenger  and  freight  terminals  and  its  yard  on  the  flat  at  the 
foot  of  the  Weehawken  cliffs,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  spot 
where  Burr  shot  Hamilton  on  that  melancholy  July  morning  in 
1804.  From  there  they  must  drill  a  4,225-foot  tunnel  through 
Bergen  Hill,  as  the  Palisades  ridge  is  called  at  that  point,  to  reach 
the  Ridgefield  right  of  way,  west  of  the  hill.  Thence  the  course 
leads  up  a  long  valley  until  it  nears  Haverstraw,  when  it  tunnels 
through  the  ridge  again  and  emerges  on  the  river  front.  Thence 
it  clings  to  the  water’s  very  edge  until  it  reaches  a  point  between 
Newburgh  and  Kingston,  where  it  swings  away  from  the  river 
once  more  and  remains  from  one  to  two  miles  west  of  it  until  it 
turns  westward  just  below  Albany.  From  Kingston  north  for 
some  distance  it  utilized  the  right  of  way  of  the  Wallkill  Valley 
Railroad,  which  had  built  a  line  up  to  Kingston  from  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Ontario  and  Erie,  but  could  not  get  any  farther. 
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Just  south  of  Albany,  the  survey  veered  northwestward,  by¬ 
passing  the  capital  ( but  sending  a  branch  into  it ) ,  using  a  part  of 
the  old  White  Elephant  track  towards  Schenectady,  then  follow¬ 
ing  the  never-used  Mohawk  Valley  right  of  way  up  the  south 
bank  of  that  stream,  touching  Utica  and  Syracuse,  but  cutting 
across  south  of  Rome,  then  hugging  the  Central  track  to  Fairport, 
leaving  it  there  to  pass  south  of  Rochester  and  head  straight  for 
Buffalo.  At  Syracuse  it  had  a  brush  with  a  little  road  known  as 
the  Syracuse,  Ontario  &  New  York,  which  refused  to  allow  it  a 
grade  crossing.  So  the  West  Shore  sprang  one  of  those  coups 
which  relieve  the  dull  routine  of  railroad  building.  It  laid  the 
crossing  at  dawn  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  kept  a  locomotive 
standing  on  it  until  Monday  morning,  when  it  completed  the 
legalizing  of  the  job  as  soon  as  the  court  house  opened  its  doors. 
Later,  the  smaller  road  became  a  branch  of  the  West  Shore. 

Between  Haverstraw  and  Kingston  was  the  costliest  section. 
There  the  builders  had  in  places  even  steeper  mountainside  than 
the  Central  had,  across  the  river,  with  correspondingly  steep,  al¬ 
most  perpendicular  plunges  into  the  vast  depths  of  the  stream. 
Men  had  to  be  swung  in  slings  from  above  to  drill  into  the  rock. 
To  notch  a  shelf  for  a  double  track  was  in  two  or  three  places  too 
precarious  a  job,  and  as  the  water  alongside  was  too  deep  to  fill 
or  to  found  piers  in,  the  track  was  literally  tied  to  the  cliff  with 
steel.  In  addition  to  the  two  tunnels  already  mentioned,  there 
was  another,  half  a  mile  long,  directly  under  the  grounds  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point;  and  there  were  six  other,  shorter 
ones— nine  in  all.  Remember  the  number. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  the  two  longest  tunnels  were  not 
yet  completed;  there  were  20,000  men  at  work  on  the  line,  which 
was  costing  far  more  than  expected,  and  money  was  being  poured 
out  like  water.  Stedman  says  with  blunt  conciseness,  “The  West 
Shore  was  built  extravagantly.”  The  Railroad  Gazette  at  the 
time  feared  that  the  company  “is  likely  to  have  a  hard  time  of  it, 
in  view  of  the  state  of  the  money  market,  to  obtain  capital  to 
finish  its  line  to  Buffalo.”  The  paper  went  on  to  report  that  the 
company  had  been  trying  to  sell  through  bankers,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  $20,000,000  worth  of  its  5  percent  first  mortgage 
bonds  at  the  low  price  of  74  and  interest.  It  hoped  that  the  sale 
of  these  would  complete  the  main  line,  buy  $2,000,000  worth  of 
equipment  and  start  a  little  nest  egg  of  cash  reserve.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  bonds  were  listed  for  the  first  time  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  The  promoters  announced  that  $30,000,000  had 
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been  expended,  including  $6,000,000  for  equipment.  The  bonds 
for  a  time  were  active  at  78  to  82,  but  there  is  no  record  of  quota¬ 
tions  or  sales  of  the  stock. 

The  first  passenger  service  began— between  Jersey  City  and 
Newburgh— on  June  4,  1883.  As  the  passenger  station  at  Wee- 
hawken  was  not  yet  quite  complete,  the  trains  just  ambled  on 
down  to  Jersey  City  and  used  the  station  and  ferries  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  whom,  clearly,  it  was  on  the  best  of 
terms.  Within  three  weeks,  passenger  service  was  extended  to 
Kingston,  88  miles,  and  on  July  9  to  Albany.  On  October  1  trains 
began  running  to  Syracuse.  Freight  service  was  not  yet  ready. 
The  first  freight  to  pass  over  any  West  Shore  track  consisted  of 
dairy  products  and  hops  which  came  in  from  the  Ontario  & 
Western  at  Cornwall.  It  was  evident  that  that  line  and  the  West 
Shore  were  closely  allied.  They  even  had  their  vice-president, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  all  their  top  operating  officials  in  common. 

Among  the  numerous  worries  of  New  York  Central  heads  had 
been  various  schemes  for  railroads  from  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  west¬ 
ward  either  to  Oswego  or  Buffalo,  giving  New  England— now  that 
it  had  lost  its  chance  to  control  the  New  York  Central— an  outlet 
of  its  own  to  the  West.  From  the  tunnel  two  rival  projects 
headed  westward-the  Troy  &  Boston  and  General  William  L. 
Burts  ambitious  Boston,  Hoosac  Tunnel  &  Western,  which  was  to 
divide  as  it  neared  the  Hudson  River,  one  fork  going  to  Buffalo  and 
one  to  Oswego.  But  the  General  had  all  he  could  do  to  reach  the 
Mohawk  River  with  his  rails,  touching  the  West  Shore  at  a  point 
west  of  Schenectady  which  came  to  be  known  as  Rotterdam 
Junction.  He  told  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1877,  when 
he  was  pleading  for  the  right  to  consolidate  a  line  from  Boston  to 
Lake  Ontario,  beginning  with  the  Fitchburg,  that  as  matters 
stood,  the  New  York  Central  controlled  the  destinies  of  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel.  The  Central,  he  said,  “can  deprive  the  Troy  & 
Boston  of  every  pound  of  freight,  just  as  the  Troy  &  Boston  in 
their  turn  can  deprive  the  tunnel  of  every  pound  of  freight  and 
every  passenger,  just  as  she  is  depriving  it  of  a  through  line  today, 
and  you  have  no  redress.”  He  declared  that  William  PI.  Vander¬ 
bilt  had  told  the  heads  of  the  Fitchburg  and  the  Troy  &  Boston 
that  Pullman  cars,  which  they  wished  to  use,  could  not  be  run 
from  their  tracks  over  the  New  York  Central,  so  they  had  to  use 
the  Central-controlled  Wagner  sleepers.  Now  the  situation  was 
changed;  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  Route  had  a  through  line  via  Rot- 
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terdam  Junction  and  the  West  Shore,  the  Nickel  Plate  and  the 
Wabash  to  Chicago  and  the  West. 

The  West  Shore  had  what  the  movies  now  call  ‘  production 
value.”  It  was  well  ballasted,  laid  with  sixty-seven-pound  rail, 
the  heaviest  then  used,  and  it  was  nearly  a  dead  level  through¬ 
out  its  course,  its  steepest  grade  being  thirty  feet  to  the  mile  at 
one  place  for  a  short  distance.  It  started  out  with  a  fleet  of  175 
fine  locomotives,  all  burning  anthracite,  something  which  almost 
no  other  railroad  could  then  claim  in  toto.  When  it  opened  its 
service  to  Buffalo,  it  could  truly  boast  that  it  had  a  New  York- 
Chicago  line  only  954  miles  long,  as  against  961  miles  by  the 
New  York  Central-Michigan  Central.  But  it  labored  under  the 
handicap— which  could  never  be  overcome— of  having  to  transfer 
both  passengers  and  freight  into  and  out  of  New  York  City  by 
ferry. 

For  several  reasons  it  was  doomed  from  the  very  beginning; 
it  was  born  with  the  germs  of  death  in  its  blood.  On  the  last 
day  of  1883  its  bonds  dropped  to  68,  and  the  stock  of  the  North 
River  Construction  Company— which  had  taken  pay  for  $29,000,- 
000  worth  of  work  in  West  Shore  bonds  with  a  face  value  of  $79,- 
500, 000-fell  to  26.  The  West  Shore  proclaimed  the  opening  of 
its  service  to  Buffalo  on  the  following  day,  but  it  was  known  that 
hardly  half  the  distance  was  double-tracked,  and  that  a  fine 
passenger  station  which  it  had  planned  to  build  in  Buffalo  had 
been  given  up  because  there  was  no  money  with  which  to  do  the 
job.  Its  speed  over  the  new,  green  track  could  not  compare  with 
that  of  the  Central,  and  nearly  two  days  were  required  to  travel 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  on  one  of  its  best  trains. 

On  January  18,  1884,  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  went 
into  bankruptcy,  with  Judge  Ashbel  Green  as  receiver— the  first 
major  incident  of  a  year  of  woe  and  disaster.  Another  calamity 
was  a  rate  war;  the  Central  slashed  freight  rates  between  New 
York  and  Albany  from  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred  to  ten  cents; 
New  York  to  Utica,  from  thirty-two  cents  down  to  fifteen  cents; 
New  York  and  Rochester,  from  thirty-two  cents  to  twenty.  The 
West  Shore  matched  these  cuts,  though  it  meant  letting  its  own 
life-blood.  On  January  7,  West  Shore  bonds  were  at  65?s  and 
declining.  In  February  some  worried  New  York  bankers  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  rail¬ 
road  and  its  construction  company;  but  the  plan  they  worked  out 
involved  such  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  bondholders— as  well 
as  a  second-mortgage  bond  issue— that  it  was  rejected.  It  came 
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too  late,  anyhow.  The  road’s  income  was  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  bonds;  it  had  fallen  behind  with  its  pay  to  its 
employees,  and  the  still  unpaid  builders  of  shops,  depots  and 
piers  were  filing  attachments  and  mechanics’  liens. 

The  next  failure  was  that  of  the  North  River  Construction 
Company.  A  minor  panic  came  on  in  May,  as  we  have  related 
in  the  previous  chapter;  and  on  June  9,  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
clared  the  West  Shore  in  bankruptcy  and  appointed  two  receivers, 
one  of  them  its  own  vice-president.  These  men  were  empowered 
to  issue  $500,000  in  receivers’  certificates,  with  the  proceeds  of 
which  they  settled  some  of  the  most  pressing  debts,  including  the 
employees’  wages;  but  they  were  severely  restricted  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  new  building  or  equipment.  They  promptly  began,  how¬ 
ever,  a  campaign  of  passenger  rate-cutting  against  the  Central 
that  was  little  short  of  insane.  They  reasoned  that  for  every 
dollar  they  lost,  the  NYC  would  lose  three  or  more,  and  they 
would  presently  bring  the  proud  corporation  to  its  knees,  ready 
to  agree  to  a  compromise. 

As  a  starter,  they  announced  a  passenger  rate  between  New 
York  and  Albany  of  one  cent  a  mile.  This  brought  on  something 
of  a  storm  in  financial  circles,  Russell  Sage  and  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
both  bondholders,  protesting  most  loudly.  The  New  York  Central 
and  Pennsylvania  were  already  locked  in  a  New  York-Chicago 
rate  war,  a  one-way  ride  being  quoted  at  $12.  The  West  Shore 
receivers  cut  the  figure  to  $10.50.  The  Central  met  this,  and  the 
West  Shore  then  dropped  to  $9.  The  Central  named  $8,  and  the 
West  Shore,  staggered  at  last,  wavered  at  $8.30.  Meanwhile,  its 
operating  losses  were  appalling;  it  was  as  if  the  bottom  had 
dropped  out  of  the  treasury. 

Early  in  1885,  there  were  snow  blockades  and  a  falling  off  in 
travel  to  add  to  the  gloom.  Then  one  day  the  Buffalo,  New  York 
&  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  was  sharing  a  makeshift  depot  at 
Buffalo,  ordered  it  out  because  of  non-payment  of  rent  and  tore 
up  some  rods  of  its  track.  The  receivers  made  hurried  promises 
by  wire,  scraped  up  some  money,  the  tracks  were  replaced  over¬ 
night,  and  the  road  still  had  a  place  to  hang  its  hat,  though  pre¬ 
cariously.  The  end  was  in  sight;  and  only  a  few  weeks  before 
the  end,  the  Railroad  Gazette  remarked  in  an  editorial  (May  8, 
1885)  that  “There  are  indications  that  the  West  Shore’s  struggle 
for  existence  is  becoming  desperate.”  Reviewing  the  rate  war, 
the  editor  added,  “By  sinking  a  million  a  year,  it  might  perhaps 
reduce  the  profits  of  the  Central  three  or  four  millions  a  year. 
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But  the  Central  has  the  advantage  that  it  could  lose  much  more 
than  this  and  still  meet  its  fixed  charges,  while  the  West  Shore 
must  be  borrowing  money  to  meet  its  working  expenses.  .  . 

To  explain  the  finale,  the  last  scene  in  the  drama,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  and  pick  up  another  thread. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  those  two  blackmailing  schemes, 
as  he  called  them,  added  to  his  other  cares  and  concerns,  greatly 
shortened  the  life  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt.  His  rage  over  the 
building  of  the  West  Shore,  coming  right  upon  the  heels  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  provocation,  stung  him  into  committing  the  only  act 
of  his  life  which  seemed  to  border  upon  madness.  He  had  once 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  controlling  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  but  gave 
it  up.  Now  he  decided  to  invade  the  Pennsylvania’s  territory,  to 
parallel  it  with  a  line  shorter  and  of  lower  grades,  and  therefore 
a  fatal  competitor.  He  owned  already  a  majority  interest  in  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  which  carried  with  it  control  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  leading  into  New  York;  and  beyond 
Harrisburg  he  had  discovered  another  blueprint  ready  to  his 
hand. 

In  1837,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  still  in  its  swad¬ 
dling  clothes,  an  engineer  named  Hether  Hage  made  a  railroad 
survey  on  his  own  from  Pittsburgh  to  Chambersburg  (then  a 
comparatively  important  town),  which  he  considered  worthy  of 
note,  though  his  course  was  so  devious  that  he  made  the  distance 
‘between  the  two  places  240  miles.  He  succeeded  in  arousing  the 
state’s  interest  to  the  extent  that  in  1844  they  sent  out  a  surveying 
party  of  their  own,  who  became  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  idea. 
They  extended  the  survey  to  Harrisburg,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  interest  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  it,  but  it  had  become 
intrigued  by  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Allegheny  summit  by  in¬ 
clined  planes  and  refused  to  listen.  Another  decade  passed,  and 
in  1854  there  was  a  company  incorporated  which  seemed  timidly 
to  consider  only  a  part  of  the  route,  as  indicated  by  its  name, 
Duncannon,  Landisburg  and  Broad  Top,  from  two  towns  and  a 
mountain,  all  not  so  far  west  of  Harrisburg.  In  the  following 
year  its  name  was  changed  to  Sherman’s  Valley  &  Broadtop,  and 
in  1859,  there  was  talk  of  calling  it  the  Pennsylvania-Pacific, 
though  we  have  seen  a  circular  of  it,  issued  in  1860,  in  which  it  is 
called  the  “Sherman’s  Valley  or  South  Pennsylvania  Railroad.” 
It  really  didn’t  seem  to  be  quite  sure  what  its  name  was.  In  1863 
it  became  definitely  the  South  Pennsylvania-all  this  time  without 
a  stroke  of  work  being  done  on  it. 
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For  years  thereafter  it  remained  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima¬ 
tion.  There  were  stockholders  in  England— good  old  England! 
how  many  a  railroad  project  that  never  blossomed  was  kept  alive 
and  in  bud  for  years  with  her  money!— who  did  not  let  the  charter 
lapse.  It  happened  that  they  were  also  largely  interested  in  the 
Reading;  and  thus  it  was  natural  that  William  H.  Vanderbilt 
should  hear  about  the  South  Pennsylvania  dream,  and  suddenly 
see  a  great  light. 

In  1882,  seething  within  over  the  second  flagrant  move  to 
muscle  in  on  his  territory,  the  railroad  king  bought  the  franchise 
and  all  rights  of  the  sleeping  company  for  what  was  a  mere  song 
to  him.  He  then  laid  before  Andrew  Carnegie— whose  Home¬ 
stead  steel  works  had  developed  into  one  of  the  nation’s  great 
industries  and  would  be  right  in  the  path  of  the  proposed  railroad 
—his  plan  for  a  line  to  the  seaboard  which,  according  to  the  latest 
survey,  would  be  from  forty-six  to  forty-nine  miles  shorter  than 
the  Pennsylvania  between  New  York  and  Pittsburgh,  and  would 
avoid  many  of  that  road’s  heavy  mountain  grades  and  curves. 
East  of  Harrisburg,  it  would  use  the  Reading  and  the  Jersey 
Central.  At  its  west  end,  it  would  join,  near  McKeesport,  the 
Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  &  Youghiogheny,  then  nearing  comple¬ 
tion,  which  Vanderbilt  had  aided  to  the  extent  of  $4,500,000,  and 
which  was  destined  almost  immediately  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  which  both  Vanderbilt  and  Carnegie  had 
helped  to  finance.  The  P.  McK.  &  Y.  track  ran  right  through  the 
yard  of  the  Homestead  plant. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it?”  asked  Vanderbilt  of  Carnegie. 

“I  think  so  well  of  it,”  replied  the  latter,  “that  I  and  my  friends 
will  put  five  million  into  it.” 

“All  right,  then  I  will  put  in  five  million,”  rejoined  the  railroad 
magnate.  He  signed  up  the  Rockefeller  brothers  for  another 
million,  and  yet  other  millions  came  from  New  York  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  sent  300  engineers  and  helpers  into  the  territory  that 
autumn  of  1883  for  a  complete  resurvey.  Contracts  were  quickly 
let,  and  thousands  of  workmen  began  grading  and  drilling  the 
tunnels.  So  strong  had  the  emphasis  become  on  directness  and 
low  grades  that  the  line  was  going  to  pierce  the  Appalachian 
ranges  instead  of  going  over  them  or  wriggling  along  stream- 
beds.  There  were  to  be  nine  great  tunnels— count  them;  nine— by 
a  curious  coincidence^  precisely  the  same  number  as  on  the  West 
Shore.  But  what  tunnels  these  were!  That  through  Sideling 
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Hill  was  to  be  6,662  feet  long;  through  the  main  Allegheny  sum¬ 
mit,  5,919  feet;  through  Laurel  Hill,  5,389  feet;  through  Tuscarora 
Mountain,  5,225  feet.  There  were  two,  of  4,620  feet  and  4,240 
feet  respectively,  on  each  side  of  a  narrow  gulch,  with  only  600 
feet  of  open  ah  between  them.  The  two  shortest  ones  were  700 
feet  and  1,100  feet  long.  Fancy  riding  through  all  those  tunnels 
behind  an  engine  burning  soft  coal!  Another  notable  feature 
was  a  stretch  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  of  26  miles  without  a 
curve. 

Announcement  of  the  project  threw  the  Pennsylvania  offices 
in  Philadelphia  into  turmoil,  and  they  began  buying  West  Shore 
bonds  in  order  to  weight  the  club  with  which  to  clout  the  auda¬ 
cious  interloper.  Here  also  is  a  partial  explanation  of  the  sangui¬ 
nary  rate-cutting  into  which  the  West  Shore  launched  itself  at 
the  time.  It  all  exerted  a  deadly  wear  and  tear  on  the  body  of 
William  Vanderbilt,  and  undoubtedly  had  its  meed  of  influence 
in  bringing  about  the  episode  by  which  he,  or  rather  his  family 
is  best  remembered:  the  one  which  has  supplied  a  favorite  left- 
wing  quotation  as  an  indictment  of  the  whole  capitalistic  system. 
There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  versions  of  the  story,  but  the  two 
which  should  be  nearest  the  truth— and  even  they  differ  widely— 
are  those  of  the  two  reporters  who  first  published  the  item. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  been  at  Detroit,  giving  attention  to  the 
taking  over  of  the  Canada  Southern  by  the  Michigan  Central, 
and  was  on  his  way  from  there  to  Chicago.  Two  reporters,  John 
D.  Sherman  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Clarence  P.  Dresser  of 
the  City  News,  a  Chicago  news  organization,  rode  on  a  freight 
train  out  to  Michigan  City  on  Saturday  night,  October  7,  1882, 
to  meet  him.  When  the  Vanderbilt  special  came  along  next 
morning,  they  boarded  it  and  succeeded  in  pushing  their  way 
into  his  private  car.  The  tired  magnate,  possibly  wrestling  with 
the  usual  masculine  early-morning  grouch,  may  not  have  been  in 
any  too  good  humor  over  the  intrusion,  but  he  seems  to  have  done 
his  best  to  reply  affably  to  the  nagging  questions  they  put  to  him 
regarding  his  road’s  relations  with  the  public— questions  in  the 
genre  of  that  early  muckraking  age;  for  muckraking  the  mil¬ 
lionaires  and  industrialists  began  more  than  a  score  of  years  be¬ 
fore  McClure,  Steffens,  Sinclair,  Baker,  Tarbell  and  others  stepped 
up  its  voltage  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  At  last  they  came 
to  a  question  by  Sherman— and  here  we  give  first,  Sherman’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  dialogue;  there  are  several  others  in  which  both  ques- 
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tion  and  answer  are  quite  differently  stated.  As  Sherman  tells  it, 
he  asked,  “Do  your  limited  express  trains  pay,  or  do  you  run 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public?” 

“The  public  be  damned!”  exploded  Vanderbilt.  “We  run  them 
because  we  have  to.  They  don’t  pay.  We  have  tried  again  and 
again  to  get  the  other  roads  to  give  them  up,  but  they  won’t  do 
it,  and  of  course,  as  long  as  they  run  them,  we  must  do  the  same.” 

Now  note  the  vast  difference  in  Dresser’s  account  of  the  Van¬ 
derbilt  reply.  He  agrees  with  Sherman  that  the  executive  burst 
out  with  “The  public  be  damned!”  but  thereafter  he  goes  on, 
“What  does  the  public  care  for  the  railroads,  except  to  get  as 
much  out  of  ’em  for  as  little  as  possible;”  and  then  went  on  to 
say  in  effect  that  the  railroads  were  not  philanthropists;  they  had 
to  consider  their  own  interests.  “Of  course  we  like  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  in  general,  but  when 
we  do,  we  must  first  see  that  we  are  benefiting  ourselves.  Rail¬ 
roads  are  not  run  on  sentiment,  but  on  business  principles.” 

How  much  dependence  is  to  be  put  in  the  statements  of  two 
reporters,  both  presumably  adept  in  shorthand,  who  give  such 
widely  different  versions  of  a  man’s  remarks?  They  agree  on 
only  one  thing— the  fatal  four  words  which  were  promptly  trum¬ 
peted  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  not  as  the  mere  petulant 
exclamation  of  a  tired,  ill,  choleric  man,  already  with  the  shadow 
of  death  upon  him,  and  harassed  by  more  or  less  impertinent 
questions,  but  as  a  statement  of  considered  policy,  an  attitude, 
not  only  of  the  Vanderbilts,  but  of  bigness  in  general.  When  you 
hear  the  whole  story,  you  can  better  understand  the  truth  of  it. 
Suppose  someone  is  in  an  argument  with  you  which  becomes 
heated,  and  he  keeps  quoting  someone  else  in  rebuttal:  “Joe 
says—”  “But  Joe  says—”  until  finally  you  exclaim  peevishly,  “Oh, 
damn  Joe!”  though  you  don’t  really  mean  it  at  all.  Joe  may  be 
your  very  good  friend.  It  is  ill-temper  speaking,  not  yourself. 
But  from  that  day  to  this,  critics  of  capitalism  have  wielded  that 
phrase  with  telling  effect.  Almost  invariably  it  is  ascribed  to 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  for  few  Americans  today  are  aware  that 
William  H.  Vanderbilt  ever  existed.  Present-day  pictures  of  him 
are  usually  labeled  “Commodore  Vanderbilt.” 

Bitterness  over  current  events  had  precipitated  another  New 
York  Central-Pennsylvania  rate  war,  which  continued  through 
most  of  1881.  More  and  more  the  head  of  the  House  of  Vander¬ 
bilt  was  showing  the  strain  of  his  work  and  his  worries.  His 
blood  pressure  was  abnormal,  and  he  suffered  a  slight  paralytic 
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stroke  during  the  South  Pennsylvania  excitement,  which  left  his 
lower  lip  twitching  at  times  during  the  few  remaining  years  of 
his  life.  He  was  losing  the  sight  of  one  eye;  it  became  entirely 
blind  before  he  died.  He  had,  in  1880-81,  built  a  sumptuous 
mansion  for  himself  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty -first  Street,  a 
brownstone  affair  presenting  to  the  world  an  exterior  as  plain  as 
a  packing  case,  but  with  magnificence  within,  including  the 
favorite  vaunt  of  the  millionaire  of  those  days,  a  $1,500,000  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings.  His  bodily  ills  warned  him,  however,  that 
he  must  be  preparing  to  move  into  another  sort  of  mansion.  He 
had  only  just  turned  sixty,  but  he  had  not  the  herculean  frame 
of  his  father,  and  his  life  had  been  one  of  high  tension.  He 
called  in  the  architect,  Richard  H.  Hunt,  and  asked  him  to  design 
a  Vanderbilt  family  mausoleum,  to  be  erected  in  the  Dutch 
church  cemetery  on  Staten  Island,  where  his  father  lay  buried. 
When  you  see  it  today,  simple  yet  beautiful,  among  the  trees  far 
up  the  slope  at  the  back  of  the  cemetery  at  New  Dorp,  you  will 
find  that  it  has  not  even  the  family  name  upon  it  to  identify  it. 

William  H.  was  continually  harassed  by  the  bedevilments  of 
that  neurotic,  epileptic  brother,  Cornelius  Jeremiah,  who  brought 
suit  against  him  now  and  then,  an  event  which  was  always  played 
up  strongly  in  the  newspapers.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  brother  was 
well  provided  for,  gave  him  a  million  for  spending  money  in 
1879  and  paid  to  the  daughters  of  Horace  Greeley  $61,000  which 
that  somewhat  addlepated  old  gentleman  had  lent  to  Jeremiah 
during  the  Commodore’s  lifetime;  yet  the  brother  brought  suit 
again  and  again.  And  that  was  only  one  of  the  harassments. 
When  a  Vanderbilt  daughter  was  married  to  Hamilton  McK. 
Twombly  in  1877,  the  article  in  the  New  York  Times  describing 
the  wedding  was  deliberately  offensive,  practically  every  sen¬ 
tence  being  a  sneer. 

William  had  added  substantially  to  the  dowry  of  each  of  his 
sisters;  he  gave  half  a  million  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  hundreds  of  thousands  to  other  philanthropies;  he 
shouldered  the  cost,  $101,732,  of  moving  that  obelisk  nicknamed 
Cleopatra’s  Needle  from  Egypt  to  Central  Park,  where  it  now 
stands;  he  gave  $100  tips  to  college  student  waiters  after  a  stay 
at  his  favorite  White  Mountain  hotel.  He  was  doing  what  he 
could  think  of  to  exorcise  the  curse,  but  it  was  not  enough.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Jeremiah  brought  more  odium  upon  the  family  by  com¬ 
mitting  suicide  in  1882. 

William  H.,  a  sensitive  man  and  probably  well  aware  of  his 
bodily  condition,  now  decided  to  rid  himself  of  some  of  the  busi- 
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ness  burden  and  the  disfavor.  He  owned  87  percent  of  the  stock 
of  the  New  York  Central,  which  was  the  chief  indictment  against 
him.  He  called  into  consultation  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  asked 
that  wizard  if  he  could  dispose  of,  say  250,000  of  his  400,000 
shares  of  Central  stock  without  breaking  the  market  and  perhaps 
starting  another  panic.  Morgan  undertook  to  make  the  sale  in 
Europe,  but  stipulated  that  Vanderbilt  must  guarantee  8  percent 
dividends  for  a  live-year  period,  and  that  Morgan  or  his  nominee 
must  be  on  the  board  of  directors.  He  also  demanded  a  com¬ 
mission  which  has  been  guessed  at  as  anywhere  from  one  to  three 
millions.  Vanderbilt  assented  to  everything,  and  early  in  1880 
Morgan  sold  the  stock  mostly  in  England.  As  fiscal  agent  and 
then  as  director  of  the  Central,  he  rapidly  became  a  power  in  the 
railroad  world. 


New  York  Central  Sc  Hudson  River  Railroad  in  1890 


On  May  3,  1883,  William  H.  Vanderbilt  resigned  his  presiden¬ 
cies  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  allied  com¬ 
panies,  retaining  only  his  place  as  a  director.  He  ordered  that  his 
son,  Cornelius  II,  was  to  be  chairman  of  the  boards  of  directors 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Michigan  Central,  while  Vvilliam  K. 
was  to  be  chairman  of  the  Lake  Shore.  James  H.  Rutter  became 
president  of  the  New  York  Central,  but  he  died  early  in  ’85,  and 
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was  succeeded  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  long  attorney  and  lobbyist 
for  the  company,  with  no  practical  experience  in  railroading,  but 
who,  behind  a  deceptive  fagade  of  oratory,  wit  and  story-telling, 
concealed  a  genius  for  diplomacy,  jurisprudence  and  administra¬ 
tion. 

That  year,  1883,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  upon  the  advice  of  his  physi¬ 
cian,  even  gave  up  driving  his  dearly-beloved  trotter,  Maud  S., 
upon  the  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  speedway  with  whiskers  flying 
back  over  his  shoulders,  in  competition  with  other  fast-steppers. 
In  the  following  year  he  sold  her  to  Robert  Bonner,  the  publisher, 
for  whom  she  proceeded  to  break  records. 

But  the  dying  capitalist  still  retained  his  personal  interest  in 
the  South  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  was  pushing  it.  Piers  for 
the  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  near  Pittsburgh  were  being 
built  and  the  nine  tunnels  were  all  well  under  way.  The  rate 
war,  however,  was  playing  hob  with  both  West  Shore  and  Cen¬ 
tral.  West  Shore  bonds  had  fallen  to  57  in  June,  1884,  and  were 
down  to  28M  in  April,  *85,  while  NYC  &  HR  stock,  for  the  first 
time  since  its  organization,  slipped  below  par,  as  the  result  of  the 
halving  of  the  dividend.  In  April  it  touched  811. 

Morgan  was  in  England  when  he  heard  of  it,  the  stockholders 
there  grousing  bitterly  to  him  about  the  situation.  He  hurried 
home,  and  in  July,  1885,  with  something  of  the  air  of  a  school¬ 
master,  summoned  Depew,  George  B.  Roberts  and  Frank  Thom¬ 
son  of  the  Pennsylvania  to  a  conference  on  his  yacht,  the  Corsair. 
There,  during  a  considerable  part  of  a  day,  while  the  boat  cruised 
slowly  in  the  East  River  and  the  Sound,  the  new  dictator  of  Wall 
Street  demanded  in  effect  that  the  West  Shore  and  South  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  nonsense  be  halted  and  matters  restored  to  normality.  He 
simply  threw  the  problem  into  the  laps  of  his  guests  and  told 
them  to  get  together.  While  they  wrangled,  he  disposed  his  six- 
foot  frame  comfortably  in  a  deck  chair,  smoking  one  of  his  huge, 
black,  deadly  cigars,  listening  and  now  and  then  putting  in  a 
biting  sentence  to  keep  them  on  the  track.  The  NYC  didnt  want 
the  decadent  West  Shore,  and  the  Pennsylvania  wasn’t  keen  on 
buying  off  the  South  Pennsylvania.  Roberts  was  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle,  and  Morgan  practically  refused  to  let  him  go 
ashore  until  he  was  willing  to  compromise.  Finally,  near  night¬ 
fall,  he  yielded. 

Under  the  agreement  then  made,  the  Pennsylvania  was  to  take 
over  the  South  Pennsylvania,  with  its  capital  written  down  to 
$3,500,000,  and  the  New  York  Central  was  to  lease  the  West 
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Shore  after  it  had  gone  through  the  wringer.  On  July  27,  Mor¬ 
gan  made  public  announcement  of  the  plan.  But  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  not  to  gain  control  of  the  many-tunnelled  competitor 
so  easily.  On  August  25,  the  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania 
brought  suit,  asking  for  an  order  to  prevent  the  absorption,  as  con¬ 
trary  to  state  law  forbidding  the  buying  by  a  railroad  of  a  paral¬ 
lel  or  competing  line.  The  testimony  in  the  case,  which  was 
quickly  tried,  fills  a  thick  volume.  Morgan  was  a  prominent 
witness,  and  he  was  strenuously  grilled  as  to  that  conference  on 
the  Corsair ,  and  why  it  was  so  secret.  In  the  end,  the  court 
blocked  the  Pennsylvania’s  taking  possession.  Whereupon,  on 
September  12,  work  ceased  forever  on  the  South  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  About  62  percent  of  the  tunneling  had  been  bored, 
and  the  piers  and  abutments  of  the  Susquehanna  bridge  were 
ready  for  the  superstructure. 

On  December  5,  1885,  the  New  York,  West  Shore  &  Buffalo 
was  sold  under  foreclosure  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Chauncey  M. 
Depew  and  Ashbel  Green  as  joint  tenants.  Papers  were  all  ready, 
and  as  quick  as  a  wink  they  had  organized  a  new  corporation,  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  Company,  with  a  capital  of  only  $10,000,000 
—all  owned  by  the  New  York  Central— and  had  leased  it  to  the 
Central  for  475  years.  If  there  is  any  vestige  of  mankind  left  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  NYC  has  the  privilege  of  renewing  the 
lease  for  another  500  years. 

The  new  corporation,  now  with  solid  backing,  issued  $50,000,- 
000  in  new  4  percent  bonds,  of  which  half  went  to  the  holders  of 
the  $50,000,000  of  old  bonds,  thus  paying  them  only  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar.  But  at  least,  they  now  had  bonds  on  which  the  inter¬ 
est  would  be  paid  and  whose  market  price  would  not  go  to  pot— 
which  was  not  true  of  their  old  bonds.  The  other  $25,000,000  in 
bonds  would  be  used  to  pay  off  the  lien  and  attachments  which 
were  plastered  all  over  the  road  from  end  to  end,  and  to  start  a 
little  reserve  fund.  The  Central  had  thereby  acquired  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  price— only  $2,000,000  in  interest  charges  per  year— an  addi¬ 
tional  low  grade  line  to  Buffalo,  which  became  a  valuable  freight 
carrier  as  the  years  went  on.  To  it  at  Kingston  the  Central  has 
appended  two  little  roads  that  lacked  strength  to  sustain  them¬ 
selves  in  the  more  strenuous  twentieth  century  world— the  Wall- 
kill  Valley,  already  mentioned,  and  the  Ulster  and  Delaware, 
primarily  a  resort  line  leading  up  through  the  Catskills. 

They  had  little  trouble  in  obtaining  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  consent 
to  the  arrangement.  His  rage  at  the  Pennsylvania  had  evap¬ 
orated,  possibly  in  the  light  of  a  subconscious  monition  that  noth- 
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ing  would  matter  greatly  to  him  for  much  longer.  What  he  most 
wanted  now  was  peace  and  rest.  Three  days  after  the  reorgani¬ 
zation,  on  December  8,  he  arose  and  breakfasted  with  his  wife 
and  youngest  son,  George,  apparently  feeling  well  and  in  good 
spirits.  But  there  had  been  ominous  signs  lately.  Ten  days  ago, 
when  he  took  a  Turkish  bath  at  his  favorite  establishment  of  that 
sort,  it  was  noticed  that  he  was  flushed,  his  veins  swollen,  his 
breathing  stertorous.  Afterwards  it  was  gossiped  that  an  attend¬ 
ant  had  predicted  that  this  would  be  his  last  visit  to  the  baths. 

He  was  still  attending  to  some  business— he  would  have  been 
lost  without  it— and  on  that  bright  December  morning,  he  sent 
word  to  President  Depew,  asking  him  to  call  in  the  afternoon. 
But  just  after  lunch  Robert  Garrett,  who  had  recently  succeeded 
his  father,  John  W.  Garrett,  as  head  of  the  B.  &  O.,  came  unan¬ 
nounced,  and  the  two  went  into  the  master’s  study  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  various  matters,  including  the  B.  &  O.’s  entrance  into 
Staten  Island  and  that  road’s  contract  to  operate  the  telegraph 
service  on  the  West  Shore.  Depew  came,  heard  that  his  chief 
was  in  conference  and  went  on  to  his  office.  But  suddenly,  while 
the  two  railroad  kings  were  talking,  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  voice  ceased, 
his  face  flushed  to  a  dark  red,  almost  purple,  and  he  fell  forward 
heavily  on  the  floor,  while  Garrett  rushed  wildly  from  the  room, 
calling  for  help.  A  physician  was  summoned,  but  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  he  could  do. 

It  was  feared  by  those  who  heard  the  news  that  evening  that 
the  stock  market  would  break  next  morning,  but  it  held  fairly 
steady.  The  newspapers,  some  of  which  had  for  years  past  found 
the  capitalist  and  his  family  a  vulnerable  and  favorite  target  for 
their  sarcasm,  now— when  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  hear  it— 
spoke  of  him  with  high  praise.  His  tremendous  ability,  his  fair¬ 
ness,  kindliness  and  geniality  were  all  stressed.  There  was  none 
of  his  father’s  frequent  bluster  in  William  Henry.  He  carefully 
avoided  even  the  appearance  of  evil  in  his  dealings  with  city  and 
state,  and  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  trend  away  from  railroad 
participation  in  politics.  When  Henry  R.  Pierson,  an  official  and 
director  of  the  Central,  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans  for  State  Senator,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  asking 
for  his  views.  The  president  promptly  replied: 

You  are  well  aware  that  the  policy  of  this  Company  is  against 
officers  becoming  candidates  for  political  positions.  .  .  .  Your 
official  duties  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  occupy  all  your 
time  and  attention,  if  we  conduct  our  business  as  closely  and 
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economically  as  we  claim,  and  to  absent  yourself  from  those 

duties  while  serving  as  Senator,  would  probably  embarrass,  and 

could  in  no  sense  help  the  Company. 

Mr.  Pierson  declined  the  nomination. 

And  so  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years  and  seven  months, 
the  man  whose  place  among  all  our  great  railroad  builders  and 
potentates  must  be  very  near  the  top.  In  less  than  nine  years  he 
had  increased  the  fortune  left  him  from  $75,000,000  to  $200,000,- 
000.  His  will  divided  it  not  unfairly  among  his  widow,  his  four 
sons  and  four  daughters,  for  several  of  whom  he  had  already 
built  homes.  Cornelius  II  and  William  K.,  the  two  sons  destined 
to  succeed  him  as  railroad  executives,  received  the  largest  por¬ 
tions;  and  there  were  large  bequests  to  churches,  missions,  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  etc  A 

Morgan  had  also  persuaded  William  Vanderbilt  to  relinquish 
his  holdings  in  the  Reading,  but  this  was  not  done  until  after  his 
death,  when  his  sons  disposed  of  his  interest.  As  for  the  forsaken 
South  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  large  Pittsburgh  stockholders 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  revive  it  in  1887;  in  1890  it  was  reported 
that  George  F.  Baer,  president  of  the  Reading,  had  taken  it  over, 
but  nothing  happened;  and  in  1899,  when  the  railroads  raised 
rates  to  the  seaboard,  Carnegie  sent  surveyors  over  the  route 
again  at  considerable  cost  to  himself,  but  once  more  the  plan  was 
dropped.  For  almost  another  forty  years  the  bridge  piers,  grade 
and  tunnels  lay  sleeping,  with  Nature  chipping  away  at  them, 
trying  to  restore  her  ancient  landscape.  Meanwhile  came  the 
automobile,  and  in  1938  the  idea  of  constructing  a  motor  highway 
over  the  course  and  using  six  of  the  nine  tunnels  was  adopted. 
And  so,  after  fifty-five  years  of  slow  decay,  they  were  bored 
through,  and  the  great  paved  speedway  was  opened  in  1940. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  the  younger  toiled  hard  at  his  job  as  long 

■CBBEQgV 

*  Two  of  the  sons  had  no  inclination  towards  any  active  part  in  rail¬ 
roading.  Frederick  W.,  however,  though  a  bookish  man,  nevertheless  in¬ 
creased  his  patrimony,  and  sat  faithfully  on  boards  of  directors.  When  he 
died  in  1937,  he  had  been  sixty-two  years  a  director  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  fifty-seven  years  a  director  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern. 

George,  the  youngest,  shunned  even  the  railroad  boardroom.  It  was  he 
who  went  down  into  North  Carolina  and  built  a  home  in  the  woods  to 
which  he  gave  the  now  famous  name  of  Biltmore;  who  assembled  and 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  Government  the  Pisgah  National  Forest, 
that  magnificent  mountain  park  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people  in 
the  ages  to  come. 
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as  he  lived,  which  was  only  fourteen  years  more.*  His  brother 
William  K.  worked  not  quite  so  hard,  varying  his  program  with 
yachting  and  tooling  four-in-hands  (later  automobiles),  and  lived 
twenty-one  years  longer.  As  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Lake  Shore,  the  brothers  appear  to  have  had  more  power 
than  the  presidents.  In  the  Cleveland  files  one  finds  several  notes 
from  William  K.  to  John  Newell,  who  succeeded  William  H.  Van¬ 
derbilt  as  president  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  held  that  position 
eleven  years,  until  his  death  in  1894.  These  brief  missives  are 
written  in  longhand  on  a  particularly  small  size  of  note  paper 
which  was  socially  popular  then.  The  sheets  sometimes  bear  the 
engraved  heading  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  club,  and  sometimes  none 
at  all.  A  typical  terse  one  on  a  tiny  blank  sheet  is  as  follows: 

Newport  R.  I. 

John  Newell,  Esq  31  Aug  92 

Dear  Sir 

You  can  proceed  with  freight  house,  Cleveland;  also  the 
grading  for  second  track  Pettisville  to  Stryker  and  Kennelsville 
to  Goshen.  Yours  truly 

W  K  Vanderbilt 

It  is  clear  that  the  secretary  who  wrote  all  of  the  letter  but  the 
signature  was  not  acquainted  with  the  bright  little  city  of  Ken- 
dallville,  Indiana. 

Uncle  John”  Newell,  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by  most 
railroad  men,  was  a  great  executive  whose  road  was  his  ruling 
passion.  A  civil  engineer  by  trade,  his  chief  aim  was  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  grades  and  the  straightening  of  curves.  He  would  ride 
over  the  road  at  the  tail  of  a  train  for  hours,  watching  the  track, 
envisioning  it  as  it  would  be  when  he  had  remolded  it  to  his 
heart’s  desire,  f  It  is  largely  through  the  farsightedness  of  Newell 

*  He  was  always  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  employees.  In  1875 
a  locomotive  engineer  suggested  to  him  a  sort  of  clubhouse  for  railroad 
men  which  would  tend  to  keep  them  out  of  saloons;  which  led  the  young 
official  (only  33  then,  but  already  an  important  cog  in  the  machine)  to 
install  the  Railroad  Y.M.C.A.  in  the  old  Grand  Central  Station  in  76.  Ten 
years  later  he  erected  for  it  with  his  own  funds  a  handsome  building  adjacent 
to  the  station. 

f  How  many  people  have  ever  heard  of  the  Silver  Plate  Railroad?  It 
is  just  a  nickname  for  a  little  piece  of  track  that  has  no  official  name-an 
outlet  for  a  new  factory  district  built  in  the  1880’s  and  long  owned  by  the 
heirs  of  William  Case,  once  a  Lake  Shore  president.  The  Lake  Shore  under 
Newell  joined  the  Pennsylvania  in  a  lease  of  it  in  1887,  and  the  two  roads 
have  operated  it  ever  since. 
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and  his  engineer,  Collins,  that  the  New  York  Central  today  owns 
a  dominant  interest  in  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  the  Little 
Giant,”  one  of  the  best  money-makers  over  a  long  period  of  time 
among  all  American  railroads.  The  original  company  of  that 
name  was  incorporated  in  1875  to  build  from  Pittsburgh  down 
the  Ohio  and  up  the  Mahoning  River  to  the  Ohio  state  line  near 
Youngstown.  It  was  organized  by  men  in  Pittsburgh,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Sharon  and  New  Castle,  and  a  circular  of  December  21, 
1876,  urged  more  Pittsburghers  to  invest,  saying  that  the  road 
would  cost  probably  $4,000,000,  of  which  probably  one-half 
would  come  from  outsiders.  Andrew  Carnegie  was  among  the 
early  promoters. 

Newell,  then  general  manager  of  the  Lake  Shore,  saw  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  proposed  road  immediately,  and  it  was  upon  his 
insistence  that  his  company  put  $200,000  into  the  project  in  1877. 
The  P.  &  L.  E.  absorbed  the  Youngstown  &  Pittsburgh  and  an¬ 
other  small  concern  in  1878,  and  was  opened  for  use  in  79.  The 
Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  &  Youghiogheny,  incorporated  in  1881, 
virtually  an  extension  of  the  other  road  from  Pittsburgh  to  Con- 
nellsville,  was  opened  in  ’83  and  was  promptly  taken  over  by  the 
P.  &  L.  E.  on  one  of  those  “  ’til-the-end-of-time”  leases.  It  was 
built  largely  by  William  H.  Vanderbilt  upon  Newell’s  advice,  and 
it  had  such  good  prospects  that  it  turned  up  its  nose  at  an  offer  of 
105  for  its  first  bond  issue. 

The  Lake  Shore  and  the  Vanderbilts  had  by  this  time  acquired 
such  a  position  in  the  P.  &  L.  E.’s  affairs  that  Newell  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  it  from  1884  until  1894,  being  also  general  manager  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  years  of  the  time.  General  Thomas  W.  Sander¬ 
son,  historian  of  Youngstown,  wrote  in  1907  that  “ he  poured 
money  into  it  and  made  it  the  perfect  system  that  it  is  today.” 
The  123-mile  main  line  from  Connellsville  through  Pittsburgh  to 
Youngstown,  especially  in  and  near  the  two  last-named  cities, 
runs  almost  continuously  out  of  one  factory  yard  into  another, 
most  of  them  huge  steel  and  ironworking  plants,  such  as  the  Car¬ 
negie  works  at  Homestead,  National  Tube,  Jones  &  Laughlin  and 
others.  On  no  other  road  is  there  such  a  close-packed  concen¬ 
tration  of  heavy  industry.  The  result  has  been  that  for  long  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  the  road  earned  $100,000  per  mile  or  more.  In  1906 
its  gross  earnings  were  $14,481,495.48,  its  net  $3,287,507.32.  A 
12  percent  dividend  was  declared  in  December  of  that  year.  In 
March,  1907,  its  capital  was  increased  from  $10,000,000  to  $30,- 
000,000,  to  enable  it  to  enlarge  its  main  line  to  four  tracks,  to 
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build  some  and  make  other  improvements.  A  number  of  other 
small  roads  have  been  leased  or  taken  over.  Since  Newell’s  time 
its  presidents  have  customarily  been  the  same  as  those  of  the 
New  York  Central.  In  recent  years  the  high  costs  of  labor  and 
materials,  taxes,  etc.,  have  cut  its  once  princely  income,  as  they 
have  that  of  all  other  railroads. 

The  acquisition  of  the  enormously  valuable  coal  properties  of 
the  New  York  Central  in  northern  and  central  Pennsylvania  was 
accomplished  largely  during  the  chairmanship  of  the  two  third- 
generation  Vanderbilts.  The  Central,  having  no  mines  directly 
upon  its  lines,  was  always  anxious  about  its  coal  supply.  When, 
during  W.  H.  Vanderbilt’s  last  days,  coal  operators  tacked  an¬ 
other  50  cents  per  ton  to  coal  prices,  an  alarmed  NYC  vice-presi¬ 
dent  consulted  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  and  they  agreed  that  the  Central 
must  look  for  its  own  coal  supply,  preferably  in  north  central 
Pennsylvania,  the  nearest  field  to  the  Central  lines.  Just  as  a 
matter  of  insurance  and  a  threat,  Vanderbilt  and  a  friend  had 
bought  control  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  a  great  network 
pretty  thoroughly  covering  the  Schuylkill  coal  field,  and  a  major 
nuisance  and  menace  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  But  the  Cen¬ 
tral  engines  burned  soft  coal,  and  the  real  safety  measure,  the 
nucleus  of  all  that  followed,  was  the  acquisition  of  the  Beech 
Creek  Railroad  property  in  the  rich  bituminous  field  west  of  Wil¬ 
liamsport. 

This  property  was  far  distant  from  the  NYC’s  New  York  lines, 
but  possible  connections  lay  between.  Away  back  in  1828,  the 
Tioga  Coal,  Iron  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  was  in¬ 
corporated  with  permission  to  canalize  the  little  Tioga  River  from 
the  Pennsylvania-New  York  state  line  about  nine  miles  to  the 
Chemung,  a  tributary  of  the  Susquehanna,  with  a  hope  of  flat¬ 
boating  products  by  that  route  to  market.  Then  talk  was  heard 
of  that  new  device,  the  railroad;  the  charter  was  altered  in  1833, 
and  while  railroads  elsewhere  were  still  in  their  infancy,  a  little 
strap-rail  affair  was  built  there  in  the  back-country  hills,  with  no 
rail  connection  to  the  outer  world.  Then  extensions  were  built 
to  the  new  town  of  Corning,  N.  Y.  and  to  Blossburg,  Pa.,  and  in 
1851  the  name  was  changed  to  Corning  &  Blossburg.  Little 
notices  in  the  Albany  and  other  papers  prove  its  isolation: 

Coming  and  Blossburg  Rail  Road— Daily  Line—  A  Locomotive 
Engine  with  a  train  of  Passenger  and  Freight  cars  will  leave 
Corning  at  5  o’clock  a.m.  of  each  day  for  Blossburg  and  the 
intermediate  places,  connecting  with  a  splendid  line  of  Post 
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Coaches  running  to  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  Rail  Road  at 

Trout  Run,  returning  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

Passengers  from  Geneva  by  steamboat  will  arrive  at  Corning 

the  same  day  by  a  line  of  stages  direct  from  Jefferson  to  Corning. 

Various  other  little  railroads,  including  the  Corning,  Cowan- 
esque  &  Antrim  and  the  Pine  Creek  carried  the  tracks  down  to 
Jersey  Shore,  just  west  of  Williamsport,  and  in  1883  a  larger  con¬ 
cern,  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  Company,  took  over  the  whole  chain  by 
lease  or  otherwise.  In  1881,  it  had  leased  the  Syracuse,  Geneva 
&  Corning*,  which  gave  it  a  connection  with  the  New  Pork  Central 
main  line. 

The  first  firm  foothold  of  the  Vanderbilts  in  that  section  was 
obtained  when  the  younger  Cornelius  and  William  K.  bought 
into  the  McIntyre  Coal  Company,  which  had  very  nearly  worked 
out  a  coal  area  north  of  Williamsport.  They  reorganized  the 
company,  taking  in,  among  other  stockholders,  a  fellow  named 
Samuel  L.  Clemens— who,  under  the  pen  name  of  Mark  Twain, 
had  begun  to  own  some  folding  money  as  the  result  of  his  writ¬ 
ing— and  emerged  as  the  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Company, 
with  intent  to  build  track  from  Jersey  Shore  into  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  richest  of  Pennsylvania  coal  fields,  one  hitherto  regarded 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  its  own  private  domain.  The 
railroad— which,  after  two  renamings,  finally  appeared  as  the 
Beech  Creek— was  built  in  quickstep  time,  despite  Pennsylvania 
attempts  to  delay  it  by  legal  process  and  among  other  things,  by 
playfully  dropping  an  old  locomotive  into  one  of  its  cuts. 

But  when  the  deal  was  made  by  which  the  Southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  project  was  handed  over  to  the  Pennsylvania,  it  demanded 
the  Beech  Creek,  too,  and  seemed  about  to  get  it.  But  at  news 
of  this,  coal  operators  in  the  Clearfield  district,  who  had  been 
getting  better  service  than  ever  before,  uttered  a  roar  of  protest 
and  appealed  to  Harrisburg.  The  governor  at  that  time  had  no 
love  for  the  Pennsylvania,  which  had  fought  against  his  election. 
He  summoned  his  attorney-general,  who  invoked  a  statute  of 
1874,  forbidding  railroads  to  take  over  rival  or  competing  lines. 
The  Beech  Creek,  said  the  state,  was  such  a  line.  The  courts  sus¬ 
tained  it  and  the  Clearfield  country  rejoiced.  Meanwhile,  the 
NYC  was  acquiring  a  continuously  greater  interest  in  the  Fall 
Brook  Company.  In  1890  the  Beech  Creek,  now  grown  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  153  miles,  was  taken  over  by  the  Central  under  a  long 
lease,  and  in  1899  the  Fall  Brook  lines  followed  it  into  the  fold. 
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IN  1830,  when  Massachusetts  was  just  chartering  her  first  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  little  seventeen-mile  Mohawk  &  Hudson  was 
not  yet  ready,  mass  meetings  were  being  held— if  you  can 
justly  speak  of  “mass”  meetings  in  such  small  towns  as  Ohio  had 
then— in  hope  of  producing  a  railroad  between  Sandusky  and 
Columbus;  but  the  idea  did  not  crystallize.  In  1831  a  charter 
was  granted  by  the  Legislature  for  this  line,  but  not  used,  and  in 
’32,  amid  great  popular  enthusiasm,  no  less  than  ten  charters  were 
handed  out.  The  Cleveland  Advertiser  said  on  January  3  of  that 
year,  “The  Railroad  fever  is  permitted  to  rage  unmolested  in  both 
houses.  The  Sandusky  &  Columbus  and  the  Mad  River  &  Lake 
Erie  railroad  bills  are  passed  with  liberal  charters.” 

But  chartering  a  railroad  in  Ohio  was  a  job  much  easier  done 
than  building  one.  It  was  three  years  before  the  Mad  River  & 
Lake  Erie,  intended  to  run  from  Sandusky  via  Springfield  to 
Dayton,  could  raise  enough  cash  even  to  have  a  ground-breaking. 
At  last,  on  September  7,  1835,  a  procession  led  by  the  Sandusky 
Rifle  Corps  formed  in  front  of  the  Steamboat  Hotel  in  that  village 
and  led  the  way  to  the  spot  where  General  William  Henry  Harri¬ 
son,  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe,  drove  a  spade  into  the  sod,  and  “as¬ 
sisted  by  Governor  Vance,”  declared  the  work  begun,  amidst  rap¬ 
turous  enthusiasm  which  lacked  the  participation  of  a  delegation 
of  Wyandot  Indians,  near-by  residents,  who  stood  looking  on 
glumly.  Their  presence  is  sufficient  commentary  on  the  still  raw 
condition  of  the  country. 

Three  years  now  elapsed  with  little  done,  because  there  was  so 
little  money.  But  under  the  “Plunder  Law”  of  1838,  mentioned 
in  a  previous  chapter,  the  Mad  River  &  Lake  Erie  was  eventually 
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authorized  to  ask  the  state  for  $200,000  and  to  sell  from  $25,000 
to  $60,000  in  stock  in  each  of  the  counties  it  traversed.  Sixteen 
miles  of  track  were  built  that  year. 

In  October,  1837,  President  James  of  the  railroad  company  was 
in  the  East,  shopping  for  equipment.  It  had  at  first  been  intended 
to  run  the  railroad  entirely  with  horse-power,  but  just  for  curi¬ 
osity  Mr.  James  went  over  to  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  factory  of 
Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor,  who  had  lately  turned  from  ma¬ 
chinery  making  to  locomotives.  There  he  saw  an  engine  which 
had  been  built  and  tried  out  on  a  little  railroad  between  Paterson 
and  Jersey  City,  but  apparently  not  sold  to  it.  Mr.  James  looked 
it  over,  saw  it  run  and  was  impressed.  And  now,  they  told  him, 
here  was  an  improvement  never  before  seen  on  a  locomotive— a 
whistle.  The  engineer  pulled  a  cord  and  the  whistle  shrieked. 
That  did  it;  Mr.  James  was  sold!  He  ordered  the  engine  at  once. 

The  machine  had  been  built  to  fit  those  little  roads  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  built  in  New  Jersey,  and  which  had  created  their  own 
private  track  gauge— 4  feet,  10  inches.  As  not  a  rail  had  yet  been 
laid  on  the  Mad  River,  its  track  could  be  made  to  fit  the  locomo¬ 
tive.  The  treasured  purchase  was  shipped  by  Hudson  River, 
Erie  Canal  and  the  lake  to  Sandusky,  where  the  whole  towns 
population  save  those  who  were  bedridden,  turned  out  to  see 
what  has  been  called  Ohio’s  first  locomotive— though  the  Erie  & 
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Kalamazoo’s  Adrian  had  preceded  it— unloaded  from  the  boat  and 
fired  up.  It  was  promptly  christened  Sandusky  and  went  to 
work,  helping  to  build  its  own  track;  and  as  it  did  so,  it  set  the 
gauge  for  most  of  the  railroads  in  Ohio.  Others  in  the  vicinity 
adopted  it,  and  presently  the  Legislature  declared  it  to  be  the 
legal  gauge  for  the  state— though  it  must  be  admitted  that  as 
time  went  on,  there  appeared  some  recalcitrant  railroads  which 
did  not  comply  with  the  law.  For  of  course  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  railroaders’  hair  began  graying  prematurely  over  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  running  cars  into  and  out  of  neighboring  states,  in  all  of 
which  the  prevailing  track- widths  were  different  from  Ohio’s. 
Mr.  James  may  well  be  compared  to  the  men  who  introduced 
the  English  sparrow  into  America  and  the  rabbit  into  Australia. 

By  the  fall  of  1838,  the  rails  had  reached  Bellevue  and  the 
Sandusky  had  been  promoted  to  pulling  the  daily  “train”  each 
way— one  small  passenger  car  and  one  equally  diminutive  freight 
car.  In  ’41  the  railhead  was  at  Tiffin.  Charles  Dickens  was  tour¬ 
ing  America  in  the  following  spring,  and  used  the  Mad  River 
in  travelling  from  Cincinnati  to  Lake  Erie.  There  was  no  stage¬ 
coach  line  from  Columbus  to  Tiffin,  so  he  and  his  wife  engaged 
a  private  coach  with  four  horses  and  a  driver  for  the  trip.  The 
so-called  road  was  just  a  rough,  serpentine  trail  through  forest 
and  swamp,  and  all  through  a  long  day  they  were  pitched  and 
tossed  this  way  and  that  as  the  carriage  swayed  and  lurched  into 
and  out  of  mudholes  and  over  stumps,  with  low-hanging  boughs 
flailing  against  it.  It  was  between  10  and  11  p.m.  when  they 
reached  Upper  Sandusky,  then  mostly  a  Wyandot  Indian  village, 
and  slept— or  tried  to  sleep— in  a  log  tavern,  with  walls  papered 
with  newspapers  and  the  air  hazy  with  clouds  of  voracious  mos¬ 
quitoes.  Leaving  early  the  next  morning,  they  reached  Tiffin 
about  noon,  boarded  a  train  at  2  p.m.  and  arrived  at  Sandusky  in 
time  for  dinner. 

The  Mad  River  could  buy  only  the  cheapest  of  strap  rail,  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  in  consequence  was  much  troubled 
with  snakeheads.  One  of  them  pierced  a  car  floor  one  day  and 
carried  a  lady  passenger’s  hoopskirt  ceilingward,  causing  frightful 
embarrassment  to  all  concerned.  First  and  last,  the  road  wangled 
$400,000  from  the  state,  and  with  the  further  aid  of  a  Boston  in¬ 
vestor  who  unexpectedly  appeared,  it  worked  down  to  Spring- 
field  by  1846,  where  it  connected  with  the  Little  Miami  Railroad 
for  Cincinnati. 

In  1849,  one  of  the  Nation’s  worst  visitations  of  Asiatic  cholera 
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occurred.  Coming  up  the  Mississippi  River  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring,  it  followed  the  Ohio  and  other  avenues  of  communi¬ 
cation  in  the  North.  It  broke  out  with  appalling  virulence  in 
Springfield  and  Sandusky  in  July,  and  all  operations  on  the  Mad 
River  were  suspended  save  those  necessary  to  sustain  one  freight 
and  one  scantily  patronized  passenger  train.  Seventeen  employees 
of  the  company  died  at  Sandusky  and  on  the  trains,  including  the 
chief  engineer.  “The  effect  of  this  severe  visitation,”  said  the 
directors,  “was  sensible  in  the  diminished  Receipts  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  during  the  whole  Spring  and  Summer.” 

By  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1850-51,  railroads  were  authorized 
to  aid  each  other,  either  by  subscription  to  stock  or  in  some  other 
way.  Then  began  a  period  of  unparalleled  interlocking  of  in¬ 
terests,  as  we  shall  see.  The  Mad  River  tracks  reached  Dayton 
in  1851.  During  the  1850’s,  it  abandoned  its  track  between  San¬ 
dusky  and  Tiffin  via  Bellevue  in  favor  of  a  more  direct  route 
through  Clyde;  and  in  later  years,  the  Columbus,  Shawnee  & 
Hocking  used  the  old  right  of  way  from  Bellevue  to  Sandusky. 
The  company  changed  its  name  in  1858  to  Sandusky,  Dayton  & 
Cincinnati.  It  had  been  so  hard  hit  by  the  panic  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore  that  Indianapolis  papers  in  ’58  declared  that  the  State  Fair 
in  Sandusky  that  season  was  almost  a  failure  because  of  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  S.  D.  &  C.  to  handle  with  facility  the  stock  and  other 
exhibits  that  would  have  been  shipped  to  it— a  thing  that  could 
never  happen,  the  editors  smugly  commented,  at  Indianapolis, 
with  its  network  of  rails.  The  poor  little  S.  D.  &  C.  was  any¬ 
body’s  football.  The  Erie  came  barging  through  Urbana  with  its 
railhead  and  sliced  off  a  part  of  its  passenger  station  without  a 
“By  your  leave,”  “Sorry!”  or  any  other  amenity.  By  1861  it  was 
so  run  down  and  dilapidated  that  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  & 
Cincinnati  abrogated  a  through  business  contract  with  it  and 
said  there  must  be  a  new  arrangement. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati,  the 
real  germ  of  the  Bee  Line.  In  1836,  when  it  was  chartered,  the 
village  of  Cleveland,  although  forty  years  old,  could  not  have 
had  much  more  than  5,000  population.  (The  census  of  1840 
showed  6,071.)  After  the  charter  was  granted,  it  lay  unused  for 
nine  years,  because  no  one  could  do  anything  about  it.  Even  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  financial  calamity  of  ’37— well,  in  front  of 
Cleveland  lav  the  lake;  back  of  it  the  Ohio  Canal  led  across  the 
state  to  the  Ohio  River,  connecting  with  other  canals  and  rivers 
on  the  way.  What  need,  for  heaven’s  sake,  asked  many,  was 
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there  of  a  railroad?  The  project  was  far  too  ambitious,  anyhow. 

The  development  of  railroads  elsewhere,  however,  had  its 
effect  on  public  opinion,  and  in  1845  the  charter  was  revived, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  company  need  not  be  under  obligation 
to  construct  beyond  Columbus  if  inconvenient  to  go  further,  and 
that  it  might  at  any  time  unite  with  any  other  road  running  in 
any  direction.  Even  with  this  liberalizing,  the  newly  organized 
company  found  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  get  anywhere.  The 
city  of  Cleveland,  in  a  magnificent  gesture,  proposed  to  back  it  to 
the  extent  of  $200,000,  $100,000  in  bonds  to  be  handed  over  im¬ 
mediately;  but  who  would  buy  Cleveland  bonds?  Eastern  capi¬ 
talists  were  supremely  uninterested.  A  canvass  of  Cleveland 
yielded  only  $25,000  in  stock  subscriptions,  and  one  of  the  di¬ 
rectors,  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  came  back  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  sales.  It  seemed  that  the  whole  vision  might  have  to 
be  given  up;  but  just  as  it  was  about  to  fade  entirely,  two  men 
saved  it.  In  the  spring  of  1847,  two  Cleveland  directors,  Richard 
Hilliard  and  Henry  B.  Payne,  agreed  to  give  three  months  of  their 
time  to  one  final  attempt.  They  procured  $40,000  more  in  sub¬ 
scriptions,  induced  Harbach,  Stone  &  Witt  to  undertake  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  line,  taking  the  principal  part  of  their  pay  in  stock,  and 
as  a  final  master  stroke,  persuaded  Alfred  Kelley  to  come  in  as 
director  and  very  shortly  as  president.  With  that,  the  ectoplasm 
began  to  take  form. 

Kelley  was  building  the  Columbus  &  Xenia  Railroad  (now  a 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania )  when  Hilliard  and  Payne  enlisted  him. 
The  C.  &  X.,  chartered  in  1845,  had  lain  helpless  until  he,  given 
its  presidency,  took  its  bonds  to  New  York,  sold  them  and  raised 
money  enough  to  complete  the  job  by  1850— and  with  a  heavy 
T-rail,  too,  this  being  the  first  railroad  in  Ohio  to  rise  above  the 
miserable  strap-rail  track.  He  had  an  even  tougher  assignment 
with  the  C.  C.  &  C.  Subscriptions  do  not  mean  cash— deplorably 
true  at  that  time,  and  it  was  touch-and-go  whether  he  could  get 
things  moving  in  time  to  save  the  charter.  A  gesture  must  be 
made  in  that  direction  and  so  on  an  autumn  day  a  dozen  men  as¬ 
sembled  to  “break  ground”  on  a  little  patch  of  earth  in  Cleveland 
which  the  company  could  call  its  own.  President  Kelley  shoveled 
up  a  barrow  load  of  earth,  wheeled  it  a  few  yards  and  dumped 
it.  Several  others  did  the  same.  Construction  had  begun.  To 
hold  the  charter,  one  man  was  kept  at  work  all  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter,  just  digging  earth,  wheeling  it  a  short  distance 
and  dumping  it  again.  When  age  and  rheumatism  forced  the 
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first  incumbent  on  this  job  to  retire,  another  man  took  his  place. 
At  last,  enough  cash  was  on  hand  to  give  Harbach,  Stone  &  Witt 
a  real  start  on  the  grading.  The  gauge  of  course  was  4  feet,  10 
inches. 

The  engineer  had  made  no  less  than  seven  surveys,  describing 
them  in  his  1846  report  as  the  Ashland  line,  Delaware  line, 
Marion  line,  Elyria  line,  Wooster  line,  Millersburg  line  and  Mt. 
Vernon  line,  Harbach  preferred  a  compromise  route  through 
Wellington,  Shelby  and  Gabon,  and  that  was  the  one  finally 
adopted.  So  eager  were  the  directors  for  progress  that  in  May, 
1849,  they  proposed  to  Harbach,  Stone  &  Witt  that  if  they  could 
complete  the  road  from  Cleveland  to  Wellington— only  36  miles 
of  the  138— before  next  January  1,  they  might  have  half  of  the 
company’s  net  profit  for  the  next  ten  months,  the  road  meanwhile 
to  be  operated  either  by  the  contractors  or  an  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  city  of  Cleveland  turned  over  its  second  $100,000  in 
bonds  that  year,  and  Kelley  had  also  gotten  a  subscription  from 
the  city  of  Columbus,  while  Franklin  and  Delaware  Counties  had 
subscribed  to  stock  and  produced  $30,000  each  in  7  percent 
bonds,  with  more  to  come.  If  those  bonds  had  only  been  easily 
negotiable! 

One  of  the  strangest  experiments  in  early  railroad  building  ap¬ 
pears  in  an  agreement  of  December  20,  1849,  in  which  the  com¬ 
pany  agrees  to  let  the  contractors  lay  track  from  Wellington  to 
Columbus  on  plank  instead  of  cross-ties;  the  planks  to  be  seven 
feet  long  and  four  inches  thick,  the  broadest  and  most  perfect 
planks  to  be  selected,  no  bevel  to  exceed  one-half  the  thickness  of 
the  plank,  one  entire  side  to  be  free  from  sapwood  and  the  heart 
side  to  be  laid  downward.  The  planks  were  to  be  laid  crosswise 
of  the  track  of  course,  “close  edge  to  edge  together.”  Fancy 
spiking  T-rails— for  Kelley  would  have  none  other— to  four-inch 
plank!  Whose  idea  this  was  we  do  not  know,  but  it  sounds  like 
a  child  of  that  oily  amateur  genius,  Amasa  Stone,  Jr.  As  may  be 
imagined,  such  a  track  was  soon  found  to  be  impracticable. 

In  1850-51  they  were  still  in  straitened  circumstances,  borrow¬ 
ing  money  from  the  State  Canal  Fund  and  peddling  bonds  around 
at  various  discounts.  Some  quaint  pictures  remain  of  those  early 
years.  For  some  time  all  the  switching  of  the  four-wheel  freight 
cars  in  the  Cleveland  yards  was  done  by  one  man,  Myron  Dow, 
with  a  horse!  In  later  years,  a  yard  engine  was  named  in  Dow’s 
honor.  At  last,  on  February  21,  1851,  the  first  train  ran  through 
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from  Columbus  to  Cleveland,  and  on  the  following  day,  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday,  there  was  a  grand  opening,  the  Common  Coun¬ 
cils  of  Cincinnati  and  Columbus  journeying  up  to  join  that  of 
Cleveland,  the  city  and  railroad  officials  in  a  celebration  which 
combined  patriotism  with  industrial  triumph.  The  visitors  re¬ 
mained  in  Cleveland  over  Sunday,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Samuel 
Aiken,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  seized  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  preach  a  timely  sermon,  which  was  heard  by  most  of  the 
dignitaries.  In  a  typically  pathetic  wish-fancy  which  has  cheered 
the  naive  human  soul  from  that  day  to  this,  he  saw  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  bringing  together  of  man  and  man,  nation  and  nation, 
making  them  ‘Teel  the  sympathetic  throbbings  of  one  family 
heart,”  as  a  sure  future  preventive  of  war.  He  also  touched  upon 
a  moot  point  of  the  day,  saying  that  he  did  not  believe  railroads 
were  going  to  nullify  the  Christian  Sabbath,  as  had  been  feared. 
“Experience,”  he  said,  “is  gradually  deciding  in  favor  of  remem¬ 
bering  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  .  .  .  Wherever  the  voice 
of  the  community  favors  it,  Directors  are  not  backward  to  let 
their  men  and  enginery  remain  quiet  on  this  day,  for  it  is  found 
that  nothing  is  gained  and  much  lost  by  running.”  The  railroads 
betrayed  Dr.  Aiken  sadly  in  the  years  thereafter. 

Amasa  Stone,  Jr.,  became  the  road’s  superintendent  that  year 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $4,000— his  second  step  up  the  ladder  to¬ 
wards  great  fortune.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  a  di¬ 
rector-just  at  the  time  when  a  crisis  arose.  In  1852,  in  a  sudden 
spasm  of  concern  for  the  canals,  the  Legislature  first  decreed  that 
the  railroads  must  match  the  canals  in  rates,  and  then,  in  a 
wildly  drastic  ukase,  ordered  all  railroad  bridges  over  canals  to 
be  removed  by  a  certain  date,  else  the  state  would  remove  them 
and  charge  the  costs  to  the  railroad  companies;  a  madly  retogres- 
sive  step  which  was  bound  to  fail  when  the-  politicians  presently 
came  to  their  senses. 

By  1852  the  C.  C.  &  C.  was  running  three  trains  a  day  each 
way,  and  was  dickering  with  the  Little  Miami,  Columbus  &  Xenia 
and  Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Ashtabula,  with  a  view  to  amalga¬ 
mating  as  a  through  line  between  Cincinnati  and  Erie,  Pa.,  as  a 
rival  to  the  Erie  Railroad,  which  was  thrusting  a  line  from 
western  New  York  towards  Cincinnati.  They  could  not  get  to¬ 
gether,  but  the  first  three  did  agree  on  a  joint  operation  as  the 
“East  Line”  between  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton,  Mad  River  and  Junction  Railroads  being  the 
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West  Line.  The  earnings  were  to  be  pooled,  the  East  Line  tak¬ 
ing  60  percent,  the  West  Line  40  percent.  Passenger  fares  were 
the  same  by  either  route. 

Meanwhile  Kelley— who  was  growing  old  and  had  his  hands 
full  with  the  affairs  of  the  Lake  Shore  Road,  of  which  he  was 
also  president— retired  in  1853,  but  remained  as  director,  and 
H.  B.  Payne  became  the  company's  executive.  The  road  was 
now  in  a  fairly  flourishing  condition;  there  was  talk  of  a  double 
track,  and  aid  was  being  extended  to  many  neighbors.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  '54,  the  company  guaranteed  the  payment  of  interest  on 
$150,000  in  bonds  of  the  Cleveland,  Coshocton  &  Zanesville,  and 
also  endorsed  the  bonds  of  the  Bellefontaine  &  Indiana,  taking 
half  of  the  B.  &  I/s  stock  as  security.  It  lent  $47,000  in  cash  to 
the  B.  &  I.,  and  $54,000— later  increased  to  $70,000— to  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  &  Bellefontaine. 

It  seemed  to  be  playing  Santa  Claus  to  most  of  the  railroads  in 
Ohio,  reminding  one  of  the  present  role  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs.  It  guaranteed  payment  of  interest  on  $200,000 
bonds  of  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  &  Cleveland,  and  $100,000  of  the 
Cleveland,  Madison  &  Tuscarawas.  It  agreed  to  take  $50,000  in 
stock  of  the  Mississippi  &  Atlantic,  provided  the  Cleveland, 
Painesville  &  Ashtabula  would  do  the  same.  Also,  jointly  with 
the  Indianapolis  &  Bellefontaine  and  the  Bellefontaine  &  Indiana 
—some  private  subscriptions  to  both  of  which  it  took  over— it 
endorsed  a  $400,000  bond  issue  of  the  Columbus,  Piqua  &  Indiana, 
which  admittedly  was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  owing  $2,727,- 
988  and  needing  nearly  $200,000  to  complete  its  road,  whereas  its 
semi-liquid  assets  were  only  $116,600. 

Those  were  helter-skelter  days,  and  had  Kelley  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  company,  one  doubts  that  its  money  and  credit 
would  have  been  tossed  about  quite  so  freely,  though  as  it  was, 
all  came  out  happily;  the  C.  C.  &  C.  was  now  apparently  a  child  of 
fortune.  Nevertheless,  President  Payne,  in  his  report  of  January 
11,  1854,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  Christmas  party,  warned  in 
rather  puzzling  fashion  that: 

The  day  for  extravagant  dividends  has  passed.  The  multipli¬ 
cation  of  railroads  is  so  rapid  and  so  reckless,  and  the  delusion 
as  to  their  cost  and  productiveness  is  so  general  that  a  wide 
spread  and  frightful  revulsion  must  inevitably  take  place.  Prices 
of  transportation  are .  being  constantly  reduced,  while  the  cost 
of  construction  and  expenses  of  every  kind  are  being  increased. 

In  almost  every  instance,  the  cost  of  completing  and  equipping 
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a  road  far  exceeds  the  calculations  of  its  projectors,  and  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  means  has  to  be  supplied  by  an  issue  of  bonds.  .  .  . 

Then,  he  went  on,  by  the  time  running  expenses,  repairs,  taxes, 
deterioration  and  interest  were  deducted,  the  surplus  for  divi¬ 
dends  was  very  small.  “This,  however,  can  never  be  the  case 
with  your  road,”  he  boasted.  “It  will  owe  no  debt  and  therefore 
will  have  no  interest  to  pay.”  Its  location  as  the  shortest  line 
connecting  the  three  principal  cities  of  the  state,  its  straight  track 
and  low  grades,  “sets  at  defiance  all  injurious  competition.”  And 
he  was  not  far  wrong.  The  revulsion  he  predicted  came  to  pass 
in  1857,  but  the  C.  C.  &  G.  survived  it  very  handsomely. 

Concern  was  being  voiced  in  the  Midwest  as  early  as  1852-53 
over  the  too-rapid  multiplication  of  railroads.  Kennedy  s  Bank 
Note  Review ,  published  in  Pittsburgh,  opined  that 

The  most  alarming  events  of  the  day  are  the  subscriptions 
making  from  day  to  day  by  cities,  counties  and  boroughs  towards 
the  construction  of  railroads.  .  .  .  Indications  are  becoming  every 
day  stronger  that  even  the  great  rival  lines  between  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  and  the  seaboard  will  not  much  more 
than  pay  the  interest  upon  the  cost  of  their  construction. 

The  giving  of  aid  by  cities  and  counties  in  volume  beyond  their 
means,  though  unsound  policy,  frequently  resulted  in  the  rail¬ 
road’s  building  up  the  community  greatly— which  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  justify  the  practice;  but  there  were  notable  exceptions.  As 
to  there  being  too  many  railroads,  the  best-located  of  them,  such 
as  the  C.  C.  &  C.,  thrived,  and  in  the  end,  gathered  the  weaker 
ones  under  their  wings— the  latter  sometimes  proving  to  be  lia¬ 
bilities  rather  than  assets. 

The  question  of  passes  was  plaguing  the  midwestem  railroads 
as  it  did  the  eastern,  and  the  same  comical  process  of  stern  reso¬ 
lutions  to  abolish  them  and  complete  failure  to  do  so  was  gone 
through  yearly.  In  August,  1854,  a  railroad  tariff  convention 
resolved  to  do  away  with  ALL  passes,  as  well  as  “runners,  drum¬ 
mers  and  soliciting  agents.”  A  month  later  a  convention  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  railroad  presidents  and  superintendents,  twenty-six 
companies  being  represented,  again  emphatically  abolished 
passes. 

A  delightful  commentary  upon  this  action  is  found  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  William  Ferguson,  a  British  traveler  in  the  following 
year,  when  he  came  across  a  convention  of  “Ohio  railroad  men”— 
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he  does  not  say  what  rank  of  officials  they  were— in  Cleveland, 
and  “As  a  specimen  of  their  generous  hospitality,  nearly  every  one 
presented  me  with  a  free  pass  over  the  line  of  railway  with  which 
he  happened  to  be  connected.”  *  The  Locomotive  of  Indianapolis 
(June  18,  1853)  jeered  at  editors  “with  their  hats  chalked,”  who 
smeared  the  salve  about  “accomodating  conductors”  with  “gen¬ 
tlemanly  bearing,”  etc.,  commenting  acidly  that  “They  are  paid 
for  that  with  a  free  passage.”  “His  hat  chalked”  was  current  slang 
for  “riding  on  a  pass.”  We  can  find  no  evidence  that  deadheads’ 
hats  were  ever  really  chalked  by  conductors.  Most  of  the  free 
riders  were  too  important  for  that. 

In  May,  1855,  the  railroad  brakemen  and  firemen  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Illinois  met  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  to— try 
to  grasp  this— “consider  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  traveling 
public,  more  uniform  rates  of  speed  at  which  trains  shall  run,  and 
what  to  do  about  deadheads.”  On  top  of  that  the  notice  of  the 
meeting  ended  with,  “Come  up,  boys,  and  let  us  regulate  the 
movement  of  rolling  stock  as  it  should  be— do  it  practically.  All 
invited.  Our  brethren  will  extend  to  those  attending  the  con¬ 
vention  the  Tight  of  way’  to  and  from  the  same.”  Speaking  of 
deadheads! 

On  October  17,  1857,  another  convention  of  railroad  officials 
met  at  Cleveland  with  the  object  of  reducing  speed  of  trains, 
reducing  fares,  dispensing  with  foreign  agents  and  abolishing 
passes.  We  will  leave  the  reader  to  guess  how  much  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  carried  out.  They  strove  hard  for  ethical  reform,  how¬ 
ever.  All  tickets  were  to  be  of  one  class  thereafter,  all  bills  and 
posters  must  be  framed,  and  advertising  limited  to  true  state¬ 
ments  as  to  distance,  direction,  rates,  connections,  time  of  trains, 
etc.,  and  it  must  contain  no  reference  to  competing  routes. 

In  July  of  that  sad  year,  1857,  the  locomotive  builders,  who 
had  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  hold  conventions,  met  in 
New  York  and  decided  that  there  would  be  no  more  accepting  of 
railroad  stock  in  payment  for  locomotives,  and  no  more  giving 
little  jerkwater  lines  several  years  to  pay  for  an  engine.  Such 
practice  had  become  “eminently  hazardous,  unremunerative  and 
ruinous.”  Hereafter,  they  would  accept  promissory  notes  on  loco¬ 
motives  for  no  longer  “than  is  usually  taken  by  merchants  for  the 
sale  of  merchandise.” 

In  November,  1852,  when  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Ashta¬ 
bula,  or  Lake  Shore,  as  it  was  more  and  more  called,  reached  the 
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Pennsylvania  boundary,  there  was  a  continuous  rail  line  from 
New  York  to  Cincinnati,  via  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  though  of 
varying  gauges.  But  the  Lake  Shore  and  C.  C.  &  C.,  being  of  the 
same  width,  decided  in  March,  1855,  upon  joint  operation  under 
a  committee  appointed  by  both  companies.  They  listed  64  loco¬ 
motives,  587  freight  cars,  48  passenger  cars  (first  and  second 
class),  with  some  baggage  cars,  etc.,  as  owned  by  the  two  con¬ 
cerns.  These  were  pooled  and  the  ownership  declared  upon  the 
ratio  of  138  parts  to  the  C.  C.  &  C.  and  95  parts  to  the  C.  P.  &  A. 
The  former  thus  owned  59  engines  and  the  latter  25— and  so  on. 
On  completion  of  the  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad  that  year, 
a  continuous  line  was  created  from  New  York  and  Cleveland,  via 
C.  C.  &  C.,  Crestline,  Ohio;  Ohio  &  Indiana  Railroad  and  F.  W 
&  C.  to  Chicago.  But  the  C.  C.  &  C.  had  to  lend  some  engines 
and  cars  to  make  up  through  trains  over  the  other  roads  not  so 
fully  equipped. 

The  C.  C.  &  C.  for  several  years  used  Cleveland-built  locomo¬ 
tives  from  the  shop  of  the  Cuyahoga  Steam  Furnace  Company. 
They  tried  one  engine  each  from  Rogers  and  some  of  the  New 
England  builders,  finally  buying  several  from  Taunton.  Crews 
of  the  Cuyahoga-built  engines  claimed  superiority  over  all  others 
so  eloquently  that  on  one  occasion  a  test  was  arranged  between 
the  home-made  Nashville  and  the  Taunton-built  Leonard  Case. 
Each  was  to  start  from  Columbus  drawing  four  passenger  cars 
and  with  equal  supplies  of  wood  and  water,  and  try  who  could 
go  farthest  without  replenishment.  The  Taunton  machine  was 
sent  out  first,  and  crawled  into  Cleveland  with  its  tender  empty 
and  steam  almost  gone.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  Nashville 
appeared,  and  her  partisans  were  beginning  to  worry  when  she 
came  tripping  along,  signalled  for  the  switch  to  the  C.  P.  &  A. 
track  to  be  opened,  and  ran  some  distance  up  that  line  before 
succumbing.  The  company  gave  her  engineer  a  gold  watch  and 
the  fireman  a  silver  one.  The  Nashville ,  by  the  way,  drew  the 
funeral  train  of  President  Lincoln  on  a  part  of  his  long  journey 
home  in  1865. 

Payne  also  reported  that  it  had  been  deemed  advisable  that 
the  company  have  a  hand  in  the  steamship  service  on  Lake  Erie. 
As  he  explained  it: 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Company  having  built  boats  expressly 
adapted  to  that  trade,  an  arrangement  was,  in  July  last,  entered 
into,  according  to  which  the  title  to  said  boats  passed  into  the 
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hands  of  trustees,  for  the  joint  and  equal  benefit  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  New  York  Central  and  the  line  of  railroads 
between  Erie  and  Cincinnati.  The  proportion  advanced  by  this 
company  was  $54,000. 

In  January,  1858,  L.  M.  Hubby  succeeded  Payne  as  president, 
and  that  year  they  loaned  $20,000  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 
&  Chicago  Railroad,  to  enable  it  to  put  its  track  in  order  between 
Crestline  and  Fort  Wayne.  In  the  following  year  $25,000  more 
was  advanced  to  the  Bellefontaine  &  Indiana;  the  links  towards 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  were  slowly  being  forged.  In  1861 
the  company  began  branching  out  on  its  own.  The  Springfield 
&  Mansfield,  organized  in  1850  and  renamed  Springfield,  Mt. 
Vernon  &  Pittsburgh  two  years  later,  was  opened  from  Spring- 
field  to  Delaware  in  1854.  The  opening  celebration  was  an  un¬ 
happy  one,  a  young  man  losing  both  legs  under  the  triumphal 
train,  and  the  locomotive  Olentangy  being  derailed  several  times 
because,  we  are  told,  “its  flanges  were  defective.”  Another  en¬ 
gine,  the  Goshen ,  had  to  bring  the  train  back  to  Springfield,  the 
celebrants  being  kept  out  overnight  on  the  way.  In  1860,  the 
company  was  in  receivership,  and  in  December,  ’61,  the  C.  C.  &  C. 
gathered  it  in— including  five  locomotives,  cars,  stations  and  all 
—for  $140,000,  which  may  well  be  spoken  of  as  a  song. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  C.  C.  &  C.  had  for  some  time  been 
aiding  and  forming  alliances  with  east-west  lines.  The  first 
promoters  in  Ohio  conceived  the  most  important  thing  to  be  the 
linking  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River.  No  doubt  they  were 
right  at  the  moment,  but  within  a  few  years,  they  found  the  im¬ 
portance  of  east-west  rails  between  the  seaboard  and  the  growing 
cities  of  the  interior— Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis 
—increasing,  so  that  their  own  lines  must  be  allied  and  tied  in 
with  those  others  in  the  most  advantageous  way. 

The  growth  of  industry  and  of  cities  in  Ohio  follows  close  upon 
the  spread  of  railroads.  In  1850,  the  state  had  only  299  miles  of 
rail.  By  1853  it  had  1,385;  by  1857,  1,880,  while  in  1860  there 
were  2,974  miles  of  track,  a  multiplication  of  practically  ten  times 
in  a  decade.  Cleveland  had  6,071  population  in  1840;  in  1850, 
stimulated  by  railroads,  it  had  jumped  to  17,034,  in  1860  to 
43,417.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  industrial 
growth  of  northern  Ohio  took  on  amazing  proportions.  Iron  ore 
was  coming  down  the  lakes,  coal  from  southern  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown 
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began  to  be  manufacturing  cities,  outstripping  some  of  the  older 
Ohio  River  towns.  It  was  during  the  war,  too,  that  Cleveland 
became  an  oil  refining  center  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  began  pil¬ 
ing  up  dimes. 

During  the  war  a  new  $475,000  Union  Station  was  erected  at 
Cleveland.  “Its  erection,”  said  President  Hubby,  when  it  was 
opened  in  1866,  “was  indispensable,  as  the  old  depot,  being 
erected  over  the  waters  of  the  lake  upon  piles,  had  from  general 
decay  become  unsafe.”  In  1865,  the  C.  C.  &  C.,  together  with  the 
Little  Miami  and  Columbus  &  Xenia,  jointly  leased  the  Dayton 
&  Western,  and  their  traffic  arrangement  was  extended  to  include 
the  Columbus  &  Indianapolis,  Indiana  Central  and  Covington  & 
Richmond.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  C.  C.  &  C.  continued  to  in¬ 
vest  money  in  Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh  &  Cleveland  (the  former 
Indianapolis  &  Belief ontaine )  stock.  It  is  time  now  to  notice  that 
road. 

II 

When  Indiana  (along  with  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan)  had 
her  spasm  of  statism  in  the  1830’s,  her  thought  was  given  mostly 
to  the  construction  of  canals  and  turnpikes.  Only  one  railroad 
was  projected— from  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  River,  through  the 
newly  founded  capital  city  of  Indianapolis  to  Lafayette— and  only 
a  few  miles  of  it  was  built.  When  the  internal  improvement 
scheme  was  abandoned  in  1842,  the  country  was  so  poor  and  the 
tariff  on  rails  so  high  that  no  private  railroad  building  was  at¬ 
tempted.  The  lowering  of  the  tariff  in  1846  gave  an  impetus  to 
promotion,  and  Indiana  rapidly  began  chartering  railroad  com¬ 
panies.  The  former  state  project  from  Madison  to  Indianapolis 
was  completed  by  promoter  John  Brough  in  1847.  It  had  pro¬ 
cured  some  stock  subscriptions  in  the  country  northeast  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  with  the  notion  of  extending  its  track  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  “to  Pendleton,  Huntsville  and  Andersontown;”  but  by  the 
time  it  reached  Indianapolis,  it  was  out  of  breath. 

A  company  had  been  chartered  in  1846  to  build  a  line  from 
Indianapolis  to  Pendleton,  a  village  then  thought  to  have  a  bril¬ 
liant  future.  But  nothing  was  done  with  the  charter,  and  on 
February  17,  1848,  the  Indianapolis  &  Bellefontaine  Railroad  was 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  allowance  of  $1,000,000  in  $50  shares. 
Its  eastern  terminus  had  been  a  hotly  debated  question.  A  rail¬ 
road  northeast  from  Indianapolis  was  wanted,  but  going  where? 
Many  said  Fort  Wayne,  there  to  connect  with  the  Wabash  and 
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Erie  Canal;  but  others  pointed  out  that  that  waterway  was  frozen 
tight  as  a  drumhead  for  half  the  year.  It  is  said  that  the  matter 
was  finally  decided  at  a  mass  meeting  at  the  Ohio-Indiana  state 
line,  where,  after  some  soap-box  oratory,  those  present  arrayed 
themselves  in  two  lines,  for  and  against  Belief ontaine  as  the  east¬ 
ern  terminus,  and  that  town  won.  The  subscriptions  made  to 
the  Madison  &  Indianapolis  for  the  extension  up  that  way  were 
taken  over  by  the  new  company.  When  $20,000  had  been  sub¬ 
scribed  and  $5,000  paid  in— in  money,  land,  labor  or  materials— 
it  was  permitted  to  elect  its  board  of  fifteen  directors. 

This  board  was  chosen  by  the  stockholders  at  Muncie  in  July, 
and  elected  Oliver  H.  Smith,  an  Indianapolis  attorney,  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Smith  appears  to  have  had  some  ability,  but  he  was 
orotund  to  a  marked  degree.  His  florid  oration  of  acceptance 
was  “spread  upon  the  minutes,”  as  were  all  his  utterances  there¬ 
after.  He  impressed  upon  the  board  his  assertion  that  he  had 
“neither  sought  nor  desired  the  office,”  which  would  entail 
“heavy  professional  sacrifice,”  such  as  would  almost  seem  to 
forbid  his  acceptance,  and  nothing  but  a  strong  belief  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  job  induced  him  to  accept.  He  spoke  of  it  fre¬ 
quently  as  “this  great  enterprise”  and  “this  great  national  work,” 
and  ended  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  with,  “it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  incidents  of  my  life  to  pass  over  this  great  line 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  which  I  confidently  expect 
yet  to  do.” 

At  each  re-election  thereafter,  he  made  the  welkin  ring  with 
rhetoric  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  honor  was  entirely  un¬ 
sought  by  him.  He  was  not  only  president  (the  company  had 
not  even  a  vice-president  until  1854),  but  in  effect  superintendent 
as  well,  and  ran  everything;  dealt  with  the  contractors  and  did 
the  buying.  Ties— at  18  cents  for  the  small  and  22  for  the  large 
size— could  be  procured  along  the  line,  but  all  iron,  tools  and 
other  equipment  had  to  come  from  the  East  via  the  Ohio  River 
and  Madison. 

Mr.  Smith  was  not  always  happy  in  his  relations  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  Randolph  County  there  was  bad  feeling  between  the 
county  commissioners  and  the  railroad.  It  started  when  the 
charter  was  going  through  the  Legislature  and  someone  from 
Randolph  discovered  that  it  specified  that  the  road  was  to  run 
“directly  east  from  Muncie  to  Union,”  where  the  track  was  to 
meet  two  Ohio  railroads.  If  this  meant  a  straight  line,  that  would 
carry  it  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Winchester,  the  Randolph 
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County  seat,  but  squarely  through  some  land  upon  which  cer¬ 
tain  parties’’  had  an  option.  Whether  Mr.  Smith  was  involved 
in  this  we  do  not  know,  but  what  we  learn  about  him  later  is  not 
reassuring.  The  bill  was  amended  to  force  the  railroad  to  pass 
through  Winchester.  Later  the  railroad  company  requested  the 
commissioners  to  call  an  election  upon  the  question  of  the 
county’s  buying  $12,000  worth  of  stock.  To  the  sensitive  ears  of 
the  commissioners,  the  request  seemed  to  have  too  imperious 
a  sound,  and  they  refused  to  comply. 

The  road  was  being  built  with  good  T-rail,  and  Smith  boasted 
that  its  cost  would  not  be  more  than  $10,000  per  mile,  including 
depots  and  equipment ,  which  was  putting  it  much  too  low. 
Large  wheat  crops  in  1850-51  aided  the  company,  but  it  was 
still  having  some  tough  going,  and  not  infrequently  had  to  per¬ 
suade  someone  to  accept  a  share  of  stock  in  payment  for  land 
upon  which  to  build  a  station.  The  railhead  reached  Anderson 
in  June,  1851,  but  it  was  still  unable  to  equip  itself,  and  made  an 
agreement  with  the  Madison  &  Indianapolis,  by  which  that  com¬ 
pany  was  to  stock  and  operate  the  line  between  Indianapolis  and 
Anderson.  Passengers  on  the  celebration  trains  had  to  sit  on  bare 
benches  on  flat  cars,  shaded  by  boughs  from  trees.  By  1853, 
President  Brough  of  the  M.  &  I.  had  gotten  the  notion  that  his 
company  had  the  right  to  operate  the  whole  road,  but  Smith 
talked  him  out  of  it,  and  he  agreed  to  end  his  operation  on 
December  1  of  that  year. 

The  money  market  was  dull  in  1851,  and  the  18-mile  stretch 
from  Anderson  to  Muncie  was  not  completed  until  the  spring  of 
the  following  year.  In  November,  ’52,  Smith  reported  that  he  had 
ordered  seven  18-ton  locomotives  from  Baldwin  at  $7,000  each, 
and  two  from  Amoskeag  at  $7,250.  The  directors  voted  that  “the 
first  good  superior  Passenger  Engine  that  is  procured  be  called 
the  O.  H.  Smith”  But  already  they  were  beginning  to  exhibit  dis¬ 
quieting  symptoms.  First  they  decided  to  elect  the  way  station 
“clerks”  or  agents,  who  had  hitherto  been  appointed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Then  during  the  winter  of  1852-53  some  criticism  was 
heard— that  the  president  was  not  an  experienced  railroad  man, 
and  wasn’t  he  drawing  too  big  a  salary  ($1,000  yearly!)  for  the 
work  he  was  doing?  There  was  undoubtedly  something  other 
than  this  mild  complaint  behind  the  trouble. 

Smith,  aware  of  the  dissatisfaction,  wrote  to  the  directors,  ask¬ 
ing  whether  they  were  going  to  elect  him  again.  They  replied 
that  a  group  of  large  stockholders  thought  there  should  be  a 
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different  arrangement;  that  they  should  elect,  “as  the  Terre  Haute 
railroad  has  done,”  a  general  superintendent  to  take  over  the 
management  of  the  road,  “the  President  to  preside  at  all  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Board,  conduct  the  correspondence,  etc.” 

Mr.  Smith  was  mortally  offended.  He  “unhesitatingly  rejected” 
the  new  arrangement.  He  wrote: 

You  may  find  a  man  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  his  honor  and 
become  your  servant,  and  he  would  be  worthy  of  his  position,  but 
you  have  noticed  my  public  and  private  life  to  little  purpose  if 
you  suppose  I  can  be  induced  by  any  earthly  consideration  to 
occupy  that  position. 

He  had  been  aware  for  some  time  of  the  trend  of  affairs,  he 
said.  Had  the  original  stockholders  continued  to  control  the 
company's  affairs,  he  would  have  been  happy  to  remain.  “But 
the  Stock  has  been  monopolized  by  men  who  differ  widely  from 
me  in  policy.”  (Which  meant  that  Brough  and  associates  were 
acquiring  a  large  interest. )  The  board  replied  temperately,  but 
Smith  angrily  resigned  “the  office  to  which  I  have  been  five  times 
elected  without  any  solicitation  on  my  part,”  and  left,  predicting 
that  the  stock  would  fall  to  half  its  par  value.  The  board  thanked 
him  for  his  services,  and  asked  him  to  “accept  the  freedom  of  the 
cars  so  long  as  he  shall  live  to  enjoy  them.”  A  sort  of  pro  tem 
president  was  chosen,  but  within  three  months,  on  June  30,  1853, 
John  Brough  became  director  and  president,  and  upon  assuming 
office,  violated  tradition  by  making  no  speech.  At  least,  there  is 
none  engrossed  in  the  minutes. 

Two  years  later,  Henry  V.  Poor  made  grave  charges  against 
Smith  in  his  American  Railroad  Journal ,  declaring  that  Smith  had 
managed  the  Indianapolis  &  Belief ontaine  for  his  own  selfish 
ends;  among  other  things  that  he  owned  property  “at  Yorktown 
and  Muncietown,”  and  detoured  the  road  past  it  to  increase  its 
value.  That  may  be,  but  when  the  road  reached  its  terminus  at 
Union  on  the  state  line,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
brother,  Jeremiah,  away  back  in  1849,  soon  after  the  company 
was  chartered,  had  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  there,  on  which 
they  now  proceeded  to  make  some  nice  profits.  Perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate,  of  course,  but  it  shows  that  Smith  never  neglected  Smith’s 
interests. 

The  eighty-six-mile  line  had  reached  its  goal  at  the  end  of 
1852.  A  railroad  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  known  as  the  Greenville  & 
Miami  (later  Dayton  &  Union),  as  well  as  the  Bellefontaine  & 
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Indiana  were  to  meet  the  I.  &  B.  at  that  stake-in-the-ground 
where  later  Union  City  was  to  appear.  On  November  25,  when 
the  I.  &  B.  rails  were  still  three  miles  from  the  spot,  its  construc¬ 
tion  crew  and  that  of  the  G.  &  M.  heard  the  whistles  of  each 
other’s  locomotives.  The  G.  &  M.  railhead  arrived  on  Christmas 
Day  and  pushed  the  rail-ends  a  foot  or  more  into  Indiana;  the 
I.  &  B.  connected  with  it  several  days  later.  As  both  roads  were 
of  standard  gauge,  through  service  between  Indianapolis  and 
Dayton  was  soon  begun.  The  Bellefontaine  &  Indiana  track 
reached  Union  on  the  following  July  11,  but  as  it  was  of  the 
Ohio  gauge,  its  relations  with  the  I.  &  B.  were  for  some  time  not 
very  close. 

The  I.  &  B.  numbered  its  first  animal  victim  in  October,  1851, 
a  horse.  For  several  years  the  settlements  for  slain  cattle  were 
passed  upon  by  the  directors,  and  we  find  all  the  figures  in  the 
minutes.  Hogs  ranged  in  price  from  $1  to  $4.50  each,  and  one 
poor  fellow  was  fobbed  off  with  only  $3.80  for  six  hogs.  A  cow 
often  brought  $20,  but  one  bull  was  settled  for  at  only  $8.  The 
company  early  made  clear  its  policy— it  would  pay  for  cattle, 
though  it  chaffered  considerably  if  it  could  be  proven  that  the 
train  was  “running  at  ordinary  speed  and  with  ordinary  care,” 
but  it  flatly  refused  to  pay  if  the  stock  had  been  deliberately  en¬ 
ticed  onto  the  track  “by  feeding  or  otherwise,”  or  allowed  by  their 
owners  to  lie  on  the  track.  Some  honest  yeomen  had  evidently 
gotten  the  idea— and  how  widespread  it  was,  we  can  only  guess— 
of  selling  their  stock  to  the  railroads  in  this  violent  manner.  One 
wonders  whether  those  farmers  who  gave  the  Michigan  Central 
so  much  trouble  had  been  doing  something  of  the  sort.  The 
I.  &  B.  even  presented  a  gold  watch  to  Engineer  Martin  Hall  on 
January  1,  1854,  “for  killing  the  least  livestock”  in  the  preceding 
six  months. 

There  are  evidences,  however,  of  neighborliness  between  rail¬ 
road  and  citizens.  The  Locomotive  editor  told  of  being  on  a 
train  which  halted  at  a  place  where  there  was  nothing  but  a 
small  platform  on  four  posts.  Near  by  was  an  enclosure  in  which 
were  two  colts.  The  train  ran  back  and  forth  a  few  times  past 
the  pen,  and  when  the  editor  inquired  the  reason,  he  was  told  by  a 
trainman  that  it  was  “to  get  the  colts  broken  and  used  to  the 
cars.”  There  is  no  service  like  that  nowadays. 

Brough  had  promptly  evinced  his  disapproval  of  Smith’s  lavish 
policies  by  selling  to  the  Peru  &  Indianapolis  two  locomotives, 
thirty-four  freight  cars  and  a  lot  of  wheels;  but  he  had  so  much 
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difficulty  in  collecting  from  the  P.  &  I.  for  them  that  he  finally 
had  to  take  some  land  in  Indianapolis  in  settlement.  That  daft 
Ohio  gauge  was  coming  to  be  more  and  more  of  a  nuisance. 
Plow  all  railroad  men  must  have  cursed  Rogers  and  the  other 
New  Jerseyites  who  built  that  first  locomotive  and  started  all  the 
trouble!  In  the  spring  of  1853  it  was  remarked  in  an  I.  &  B.  di¬ 
rectors  meeting  that  as  they  would  probably  be  laying  a  second 
track  soon,  why  not  make  it  of  the  Ohio  gauge,  so  that  through 
trains  could  be  run  over  it  to  Cleveland,  while  other  connections 
used  the  old  standard  gauge  track?  It  was  a  wonderful  idea.  It 
seems  that  they  tried  using  the  wide  wheels,  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  equally  well  on  both  gauges.  The  Indianapolis  Sen¬ 
tinel ,  one  day  in  October,  1853,  thus  explained  why  the  Belle- 
fontaine  train,  due  in  at  11:45  a.m.,  did  not  arrive  until  4:16  p.m.: 

Near  Farmland  the  driving  wheels  of  the  engine  were  thrown 
off  the  track  and  then  on  again.  By  this  sudden  jar,  the  last  car 
—occupied  principally  by  ladies— was  thrown  off  the  track  side¬ 
ways  into  the  ditch.  The  car,  while  yet  in  motion,  fell  upon  a 
stump,  which  raked  from  one  end  to  the  other.  .  .  .  The  car  is 
a  complete  wreck.  The  wounded  are  eight  in  number. 

To  this  the  Locomotive  adds,  “We  are  informed  that  the  above 
accident  was  caused  by  running  the  narrow  gauged  cars  on  the 
wide  gauged  track  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  an  hour.”  One’s  hair 
stands  on  end  at  the  temerity  of  those  early  railroaders.* 

A  pleasant  little  byplay  with  an  old  friend  in  the  leading  role 
is  to  be  noted  here.  A  railroad  between  Indianapolis  and  Evans¬ 
ville  was  talked  of  as  early  as  1840.  On  April  16,  1853,  the 
Evansville,  Indianapolis  &  Cleveland  Straight  Line  Railroad  was 
chartered,  with  intent  to  build  from  Evansville  to  Indianapolis 
and  Union  City  or  farther.  Its  presiding  genius  was  none  other 
than  Oliver  H.  Smith,  with  Willard  Carpenter  as  collaborator. 
The  city  of  Evansville  agreed  to  take  $250,000  in  stock.  Late  in 
that  year  Mr.  Smith,  communicating  with  his  former  company, 
promised  that  if  the  I.  &  B.,  the  Bellefontaine  &  Indiana  and  the 
C.  C.  &  C.  would  buy  $200,000  worth  of  stock  in  his  concern,  he 
would  agree  to  build  no  farther  than  Indianapolis. 

The  I.  &  B.  paid  little  attention  to  him,  and  he  issued  com¬ 
muniques,  bluffing  at  paralleling  it  from  Indianapolis  to  Union. 

*  The  Locomotive,  a  weekly  published  at  Indianapolis  from  1845  to  1860, 
was  primarily  interested  in  railroad  news,  but  carried  much  other  news  as 
well. 
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In  1855-56  his  company  succeeded  in  grading  about  60  miles  of 
its  survey.  Carpenter  then  went  to  Europe  to  sell  bonds,  but 
with  so  little  to  boast  of  at  home,  he  could  make  no  headway 
abroad,  and  eventually  lost  his  own  little  fortune  in  the  venture. 
On  June  6,  1855,  the  American  Railroad  Journal  copied  an  article 
from  the  Indianapolis  Journal ,  boasting  of  the  company’s  progress 
and  prospects,  and  claiming  that  all  debts,  including  interest  on 
bonds,  were  being  promptly  paid.  But  the  Railroad  Journal 
spoiled  the  effect  by  revealing  that  “We  publish  the  above  by  re¬ 
quest,”  and  then  expressing  the  conviction  that  the  promotion  of 
the  road,  “in  the  present  condition  of  the  money  market,  is  in¬ 
opportune.”  If  the  road  were  built,  Editor  Poor  added,  Indiana 
would  have  to  supply  the  funds;  he  didn’t  believe  any  cash  could 
be  found  outside  the  state  for  the  purpose.  “The  President  of 
the  road”— suave  irony  here— “is  a  man  of  experience  in  money 
matters,  and  doubtless  knows  where  he  can  lay  his  hand  on  the 
needful.  So  long  as  such  companies  as  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  Little  Miami  cannot  sell  their  bonds  in  the  market,  roads 
in  progress  have  but  a  poor  market.” 

He  continued  to  attack  the  project  until  Smith  retorted  angrily, 
when  Poor  excoriated  him,  as  already  quoted,  for  his  service  with 
the  I.  &  B.  He  also  gave  a  cuff  to  the  Locomotive ,  “an  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  needy  concern,”  in  which  Smith  was  “wont  to  trumpet 
to  the  world  his  own  greatness  and  the  excellence  of  whatever 
project  or  scheme  he  is  connected  with.”  And  with  this,  Mr. 
Smith  passes  out  of  our  story.  The  E.  I.  &  C.  Straight  Line  com¬ 
pany  was  still  precariously  alive  in  1859,  when  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  paid  land  for  stock  were  suing  to  recover  it,  but  we 
need  not  follow  it  further  at  the  moment. 

In  1854,  the  I.  &  B.  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Columbus, 
Piqua  &  Indiana  for  through  business  between  Columbus  and 
Indianapolis,  the  two  companies  to  erect  a  joint  depot  on  the 
state  line  at  Union,  half  of  it  in  Indiana  and  half  in  Ohio.  (But 
not  until  five  years  later  did  the  C.  P.  &  I.,  then  in  receivership, 
reach  Union.  By  ’55  the  Greenville  &  Miami  and  the  I.  &  B. 
were  changing  their  gauge  and  rolling  stock  to  the  4-foot,  10-inch 
width— only  to  be  compelled  to  change  back  again  in  a  few  years, 
when  the  whole  country  went  standard.* 

Brough  in  1854  deftly  induced  the  I.  &  B.  to  aid  the  Mississippi 

*  One  finds  that  the  first  I.  &  B.  passenger  cars  were  red.  Did  this  set  the 
fashion  for  the  later  Bee  Line?  But  in  the  spring  of  1854  there  appears  an 
unexplained  mention  of  one  yellow  car. 
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&  Atlantic,  which  was  to  run  from  Terre  Haute  to  St.  Louis,  but 
for  which  he  had  not  yet  even  succeeded  in  getting  a  charter  in 
Illinois,  where  nine-tenths  of  its  line  would  be.  The  I.  &  B.  board 
readily  voted  to  buy  $200,000  stock  in  the  M.  &  A.,  though  their 
own  stock  was  down  to  half  price  on  the  market,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  O.  H.  Smith.  In  February,  1855,  just  after  they 
had  changed  the  name  of  the  company  to  Indianapolis,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  &  Cleveland,  Brough  resigned  his  presidency,  saying  that 
the  Mississippi  &  Atlantic  would  soon  require  all  his  time;  but  he 
came  back  to  be  re-elected  in  July.  He  must  have  been  a  Murphy 
blue-ribboner,  for  his  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  had  decided  to 
haul  no  more  beer,  and  on  the  day  of  his  return  to  the  I.  P.  &  C., 
that  board  voted  to  deliver  no  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors 
to  anybody  in  the  state  but  the  county  agents  authorized  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  sell  the  same: 

And  the  several  station  agents,  in  case  they  suspect  any  vessel 
contains  such  liquors,  shall  be  authorized  to  bore  into  the  same 
with  a  small  gimblet,  doing  as  little  harm  as  possible  and  care¬ 
fully  stopping  the  same  so  as  to  prevent  loss. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  agents,  to  complete  the  test, 
would  be  authorized  to  taste  the  contents;  otherwise,  how  could 
they  be  sure  that  it  was  liquor? 

In  1856,  an  amalgamation  with  the  Bellefontaine  &  Indiana 
was  proposed,  but  the  outcome  at  the  moment  was  only  a  joint 
operation  of  the  two  roads  by  a  committee.  In  ’58  the  infiltration 
from  eastward  is  startlingly  shown  by  the  report  that  the  Cleve¬ 
land,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  owned  2,800  shares  of  I.  P.  &  C. 
stock,  while  Amasa  Stone,  Jr.,  high  in  the  councils  of  the  C.  C.  &  C., 
held  333  shares.  When  a  committee  from  the  I.  P.  &  C.  met  with 
representatives  of  the  B.  &  O.  and  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  in  Colum¬ 
bus  in  ’59  to  talk  over  a  division  of  the  eastern  business,  Presi¬ 
dent  Hubby  of  the  C.  C.  &  C.  protested  that  as  the  largest  stock¬ 
holder,  his  company  would  not  take  such  action  quietly,  which 
was  sufficient  to  block  the  move. 

The  I.  P.  &  C.  was  in  financial  difficulties  in  1859-60,  and  its 
directors  bemoaned  the  financial  stringency,  bad  crops  and  “the 
bad  condition  of  the  Terre  Haute,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  Road,  which 
is  our  connection  with  St.  Louis  and  the  Mississippi.”  Brough 
referred  to  the  Alton  road  as  “interests  hostile  to  our  own,”  by 
which  he  meant  hostile  to  his  Mississippi  &  Atlantic.  Despite  its 
worries,  the  I.  P.  &  C.  joined  with  the  Bellefontaine  &  Indiana 
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and  the  C.  C.  &  C.  in  guaranteeing  principal  and  interest  of  $400,- 
000  bonds  of  the  Columbus,  Piqua  &  Indiana.  Brough  had  re¬ 
tired  from  the  presidency  in  ’58,  but  he  came  back  to  it  in  1863, 
the  same  year  in  which  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio,  only  to 
die  two  years  later.  And  in  1864,  the  I.  P.  &  C.  voted  to  amalga¬ 
mate  with  the  Bellefontaine  &  Indiana.  Let  us  now  glance  at 
that  railroad. 

The  B.  &  I.  was  incorporated  February  25,  1848,  just  eight 
days  later  than  the  Indianapolis  &  Bellefontaine,  to  build  from 
a  junction  with  that  road  to  the  C.  C.  &  C.  at  Galion.  The  di¬ 
rectors  regarded  the  road  as  “a  part  of  the  great  east  and  west 
thoroughfare  between  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  wherefore 
they  must  choose  the  shortest  practicable  route— which  led  them 
to  reject  an  invitation  from  Bucyrus  to  detour  through  that  town, 
notwithstanding  “very  liberal  offers  and  strong  pecuniary  induce¬ 
ments  .” 

Hugh  Thompson,  an  attorney  of  Sidney,  was  elected  president, 
and  the  first  corporation  meeting  was  held  in  his  office.  For 
some  time  thereafter,  the  board  met  any-  and  everywhere.^  Some 
minutes  are  headed  “Logansville,  John  Dickson  s  House,  others 
at  Sidney  Court-PIouse;  sometimes  they  were  at  Quincy,  at  Belle¬ 
fontaine,  at  a  law  office  in  Cleveland,  and  finally  at  Marion, 
where  they  settled  down  and  established  headquaiters.  The 
company  had  the  usual  difficulty  in  marketing  its  paper  and  get¬ 
ting  under  way.  Construction  did  not  begin  until  1851,  and  as 
we  have  recorded,  it  was  not  until  July,  1853,  that  the  rails  en¬ 
tered  Union  City.  As  its  gauge  was  “the  Ohio,”  it  could  not 
operate  trains  through  to  Indianapolis  at  first.  Its  enect  upon  its 
territory  is  vividly  pictured  by  Perrin  and  Battle  in  their  History 
of  Logan  County,  which  also  well  describes  the  handiwork  of  the 
railroads  everywhere  in  frontier  country.  They  say  that  when 
the  Mad  River  Railroad  reached  Bellefontaine,  “the  affairs  of  the 
town  began  to  assume  a  more  promising  aspect/’  But  when  the 
B.  &  I.  was  completed  in  ’53: 

The  surrounding  country  quickly  responded  to  the  central  im¬ 
pulse.  Warehouses  were  at  the  doors  of  the  farmer;  the  wheat 
market  was  removed  from  a  distance  and  brought  into  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  husbandman.  No  longer  receiving  fifty  cents  a 
bushel  at  Perrysburg  and  Detroit,  he  received  a  dollar  a  bushel 
at  home.  Brush  fences  quickly  disappeared  in  flame  and  smoke; 
land  was  cleared;  new  fences  were  made  and  old  ones  improved; 
land  ceased  to  be  shapeless  patches;  calicoes  and  even  laces  and 
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silk  invaded  the  region  so  long  held  by  homespun  in  the  cabin  of 
the  farmer.  The  cabin  itself  gave  way  to  a  new  house;  prosperity 
spread  like  a  flying  glint  of  sunshine  over  the  whole  land,  and 
schools  and  intellectual  and  artistic  improvements  drove  away  the 
ignorance  and  loutishness  of  a  retired,  solitary  and  laborious  life 
in  the  country. 

The  B.  &  I.  itself,  however,  did  not  for  some  time  seem  to  share 
in  this  prosperity.  In  June,  1854,  it  issued  $50,000  in  scrip  to 
help  in  paying  its  first  dividend.  Nevertheless,  it  endorsed  $200,- 
000  in  bonds  of  the  Piqua  road,  and  when  Brough  requested  a 
subscription  in  aid  of  the  still  dubious  Mississippi  &  Atlantic,  the 
directors  magnificently  signed  up  for  $200,000  in  stock,  and 
issued  bonds  to  pay  for  it.  The  fact  that  Brough  was  a  consider¬ 
able  stockholder  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  their  ac¬ 
tion.  In  1855,  that  gentleman  became  president  and  so  continued 
until  his  death,  ten  years  later.  In  "56  he  signed  the  joint  work¬ 
ing  agreement  with  the  Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh  &  Cleveland  as 
president  of  both  roads. 

The  aversion  to  operating  trains  on  Sunday  led  to  an  annoy¬ 
ing  situation  at  Union  City,  of  which  the  B.  &  I.  directors  took 
notice  in  1855.  They  had  a  train  which,  because  of  eastern  con¬ 
nections,  was  unavoidably  scheduled  to  reach  Union  at  3:25  a.m. 
There  passengers  must  alight  and  transfer  to  a  train  which 
carried  them  directly  on  to  Indianapolis.  But  on  Sunday  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  train  did  not  run,  and  they  had  to  lie  at  Union  until 
Monday  morning;  a  place,  said  the  directors,  "destitute  of  re¬ 
ligious  privileges  and  comfortable  accomodations  for  strangers.” 
Why  couldn  t  a  train  be  hustled  right  on  down  to  Indianapolis, 
"where  all  desirable  privileges  and  accomodations  are  at  com¬ 
mand?”  The  situation  was  “justly  regarded  by  the  traveling 
public  as  an  imposition  uncalled  for  by  any  moral  or  religious 
considerations,  and  in  existing  circumstances,  detrimental  to  both 
Religion  and  ^Morality,”  not  to  mention  “the  interests  of  this 
line  of  Roads.”  Therefore,  they  thought  the  I.  P.  &  C.  ought  to 
run  a  train  on  to  Indianapolis,  reaching  there  “by  6  or  6)2  o’clock 
on  Sunday  morning.”  And  thus  the  encroachments  of  travel  on 
the  Sabbath  gradually  increased. 

In  1859  there  are  some  significant  entries  on  the  minutes: 

Ordered,  that  the  President  be  authorized  to  issue  passes  to 
Judges  of  Courts  whose  circuits  are  on  the  line  of  the  Bellefon- 
taine  &  Indiana  Railroad. 
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Ordered,  that  the  President  be  authorized  to  issue  a  pass  for 
the  year  1859  to  Judge  Bowers,  his  wife  and  unmarried  children, 
provided  that  no  charge  is  made  by  said  Bowers  for  services  as 
Trustee  of  Real  Estate  Bonds. 

In  1863,  the  B.  &  I.'s  entire  property  was  mortgaged  to  Amasa 
Stone,  Jr.,  as  security  for  $791,000  in  bonds;  and  on  December  20, 
1864,  the  company  was  merged  with  the  I.  P.  &  C.  under  the  new 
name  of  Bellefontaine  Railroad.  Effusive  handbills  advertised  it 
as  “the  shortest  line  between  Pittsburgh  and  the  West.  The 
Pittsburgh  connection  was  over  the  P.  F.  W.  &  C.,  via  Crestline, 
four  miles  northeast  of  Galion.  A  track  extension  for  the  purpose 
was  laid  between  those  two  towns,  although  it  was  squarely 
alongside  the  C.  C.  &  C.,  the  Bellefontaine  s  ally  and  well-nigh 
its  owner,  which  also  ran  from  Galion  to  Crestline. 

And  here  we  come  upon  the  origin  of  a  famous  nickname. 
“Bellefontaine  Railroad”  was  too  much  of  a  mouthful  for  railroad 
men  who  already  fancied  themselves  becoming  terrifically  pressed 
for  time,  and  they  shortened  it  to  B.  Line.  Quite  naturally,  B 
suggested  “Bee,”  and  “Bee  Line 7  became  an  advertising  boast  of 
the  road's  directness.  ...  In  January,  1868,  the  C.  C.  &  C.  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  stock  to  $12,000,000,  and  cut  a  $1,500,000 
melon  to  win  the  stockholders'  approval  to  its  plan  to  reorganize 
and  take  in  the  Bellefontaine.  This  was  done,  and  on  May  16, 
1868,  a  new  corporation  emerged,  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  &  Indianapolis,  thenceforth  for  twenty-one  years  to  be 
famous  as  the  Bee  Line.  It  had  already  acquired  a  St.  Louis 
connection,  as  we  shall  now  explain. 

Ill 

When  Illinois,  then  mostly  forest  and  prairie,  had  its  passing 
frenzy  of  statism  in  1836,  Vandalia,  a  village  of  less  than  1,000 
population,  with  mud  streets,  no  sidewalks  and  only  muddy  trails 
leading  to  it  through  the  forests,  was  still  the  capital.  In  the 
Internal  Improvements  bill,  Alton  was  highly  favored.  It  was  to 
have  three  railroads-one  to  Shawneetown,  one  to  Mount  Carmel 
and  one  across  the  state  in  the  direction  of  Terre  Plaute,  Indiana. 
Alton  is  only  a  few  miles  upstream  from  St.  Louis,  but  of  course 
Illinois  was  not  going  to  build  a  railroad  to  any  foreign  city. 
There  were  those  who  believed  that  with  adequate  railroad  serv¬ 
ice,  Alton  could  snatch  the  supremacy  of  the  middle  Mississippi 
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away  from  St.  Louis.  Bisecting  these  railroads  was  to  be  another 
the  length  of  the  state,  now  for  the  most  part  represented  by  the 
Illinois  Central.  There  were  to  be  other  railroads,  as  well  as 
canals  and  river  improvements,  the  whole  to  cost  an  estimated 
$8,000,000  ( ! ),  which  was  to  be  paid  for  with  bonds. 

When  the  Whig-born  state  bank  blew  up  in  1842  and  left 
Illinois  without  a  circulating  medium,  when  Whigs  were  calling 
Democrats  disloyal,  destructive  and  opposed  to  decent  govern¬ 
ment,  when  Democrats  were  calling  Whigs  federalists,  blue-lights, 
British-bought  bank-vassals  and  “ragocracy,”  some  work  had  been 
done  on  all  the  proposed  railroads.  All  of  it  was  halted,  of 
course,  and  some  of  the  lines  were  never  built. 

Several  spots  had  been  graded  on  the  route  from  Alton  to  Terre 
Haute,  and  some  contractors  had  quantities  of  timber  cut  for 
bridges  when  the  crash  came.  All  had  had  to  take  their  pay  in 
state  paper,  “which,”  says  the  anonymous  historian  of  Edgar 
County,  delicately,  “when  the  system  began  to  decline,  partook 
of  a  downward  tendency  and  left  the  creditors  in  rather  a  sad 
plight.”  In  short,  the  money  had  become  what  the  Democrats 
called  “bank  rags.”  The  timber  men  took  their  product  back, 
and  those  who  were  favorably  located  sold  it  down-river  or  else¬ 
where  for  whatever  they  could  get. 

So  provincial  was  Illinois  in  its  thinking  that  when  in  1849  the 
Ohio  &  Mississippi  (now  B.  &  O. ),  coming  west  from  Cincinnati, 
reached  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state  on  its  way  to  St.  Louis, 
a  “State  Policy”  party  sprang  up  and  held  rabble-rousing  mass 
meetings,  denying  the  right  of  any  “foreign”  corporation  to  set 
foot  on  Illinois  soil,  especially  when  it  proposed  to  advance  the 
interests  of  an  alien  city  like  St.  Louis,  which  Alton  still  vainly 
hoped  to  outstrip.  The  O.  &  M.  was  long  delayed  because  of  that 
opposition,  as  was  John  Brough’s  Mississippi  &  Atlantic,  seeking 
to  build  from  Terre  Haute  to  St.  Louis,  passing  through  Van- 
dalia,  which  had  lost  the  capital  to  Springfield  in  1837. 

In  1850-51,  citizens  of  Alton,  after  a  hard  struggle,  succeeded 
in  attracting  enough  eastern  capital  to  be  able  to  organize  the 
Terre  Haute  &  Alton  Railroad,  with  intent  to  use  the  old  state 
survey  and  grade.  Charters  were  procured  in  Illinois,  and  in 
Indiana  for  the  nine-mile  portion  in  that  state.  Among  the 
eastern  directors  after  the  organization  was  completed  in  1852 
one  finds  the  names  of  Edwin  C.  and  E.  B.  Litchfield,  John  B. 
Jervis  and  F.  C.  Durant,  also  one  from  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  a  Ten 
Eyck  from  Cazenovia.  Under  the  contracts  made  by  President 
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Simeon  Ryder  (he,  the  secretary,  treasurer  and  chief  engineer 
were  Alton  men),  the  173-mile  road  was  to  be  built  for  $3,000,- 
000— less  than  $18,000  a  mile— and  contractors  would  receive  in 
payment  7/18ths  of  their  pay  in  cash,  the  remainder  in  equaj 
quantities  of  stock  and  bonds. 

John  Brough  and  associates  were  having  the  very  deuce  of  a 
time  with  their  Mississippi  &  Atlantic  project,  which  paralleled 
the  T.  II.  &  A.  In  June,  1852,  they  tried  for  the  fifth  time  to 
persuade  the  Illinois  Legislature  to  grant  them  a  charter,  but  the 
politicians,  still  loyal  to  the  old  survey,  refused  again  because 
(T.  H.  &  A.  directors’  report  for  1853)  “in  view  of  the  probable 
completion  of  our  road,  no  other  was  required  by  any  public 
necessity.”  Also,  as  they  remarked  elsewhere,  there  was  “the 
interest  which  the  State  of  Illinois  has  manifested  in  her  deter¬ 
mination  to  form  at  least  one  important  city  within  her  own  terri¬ 
tory,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.” 

The  T.  H.  &  A.  now  proceeded  to  issue  a  million  dollars’  worth 
of  7  percent  bonds  and  to  start  the^  refurbishing  and  extension  of 
the  old  grade,  much  of  which  was  said  to  be  still  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion.  The  directors  were  startled  when  Brough  proclaimed  late 
in  the  year  that  he  would  now  proceed  to  build,  as  his  company 
required  no  further  legislation,  the  general  laws  of  Illinois  giving 
them  sufficient  power  to  go  ahead.  But  this  was  palpably  a 
bluff,  for  in  January,  1853,  he  applied  for  the  sixth  time  for  a  char¬ 
ter,  and  was  again  turned  down.  With  that,  he  gave  up;  he  did 
not  live  to  see  the  road  built.  The  T.  H.  &  A.  directors  thought 
the  action  “did  justice  to  ...  the  good  faith  of  the  State,”  and  was 
the  more  gratifying  because  the  Brough  road  “is  not  only  not 
required,  but  is  absolutely  forbidden  by  a  just  regard  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  State.” 

The  T.  H.  &  A.  project  was  a  difficult  one,  for  counties  along 
the  line  were  mostly  too  poor  to  give  much  financial  assistance  or 
to  supply  any  business  after  the  road  was  completed.  How 
Montgomery  County  mustered  courage  to  subscribe  for  $50,000 
worth  of  stock  or  expected  to  pay  for  it  is  a  mystery.  Edgar 
County  (Paris)  went  even  farther  and  bonded  itself  for  $150,000. 
By  1854,  scattered  portions  of  the  road  were  in  operation;  but  as 
the  directors  said  in  their  1857  report,  it  was  of  course  purely 
local,  hampered  by  construction  trains  and  “want  of  the  most 
ordinary  accomodations.”  Their  report  fills  in  a  rather  pathetic 
picture  of  the  primitive  conditions  with  which  they  had  to 
struggle: 
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The  year  1854  had  been  unprecedented  in  the  general  failure 
of  the  staple  crops  of  the  country,  and  from  the  opening  of  the 
road  until  the  fall  of  1855,  there  was  scarce  anything  along  the 
line  for  transportation.  The  absence  of  all  connections  rendered 
the  travel  entirely  local.  Notwithstanding  these  discouraging 
prospects,  the  road  was  operated  in  portions,  regardless  of  its 
unfit  condition,  until  the  1st  of  March  last  (1856),  when  it  was 
so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  daily  train  over 
its  entire  length.  The  bad  condition  of  the  track  on  the  newly 
worked  portions  required  the  greatest  care  and  prudence  to  get 
the  trains  through.  .  .  .  The  passenger  trains  have  been  moved 
at  moderate  speed  and  with  carefulness  and  regularity,  so  that  no 
accident  of  any  kind  has  occurred.  .  .  . 

The  road  was  in  bad  condition  for  long  afterward.  A  conduc¬ 
tor,  A.  A.  Talmage,  later  an  official  of  the  road,  told  of  riding  in 
the  cab  with  a  new  engineer,  who  grew  nervous  as  the  jolting 
from  the  rough  track  kept  him  “bobbing  up  and  down  in  his  seat. 
Finally,  as  he  bounced  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  cab,  he  reached 
for  the  throttle”  to  shut  off  steam,  but  Talmage  stayed  him,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  head  brakeman  would  tighten  up  the  brakes 
on  the  curves  and  keep  the  cars  from  swaying  off  the  track. 

Some  now  flourishing  cities  were  created  right  from  the  bare 
soil  by  the  railroad.  Mattoon,  for  example,  which  was  named  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  firm  of  Barnes,  Phelps  &  Mattoon  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  who  built  a  part  of  the  line.  There  are  various 
stories  told  of  its  naming— one  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  wager, 
another  that  the  contractor  who  first  reached  the  midway  point 
of  the  road  was  promised  the  distinction  of  naming  a  town. 

For  a  short  time  the  directors  kept  up  the  fiction  of  Alton's 
future  river  supremacy,  forwarding  passengers  and  freight  for 
St.  Louis  down  to  that  city  by  boat.  But  the  pretense  could  not 
be  maintained.  The  Legislature  had  yielded  to  the  Ohio  &  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  which  was  now  building  rapidly  towards  St.  Louis,  and 
it  was  up  to  the  Terre  Haute  road  to  do  likewise.  In  1856,  it 
took  over  the  Belleville  &  Illinoistown  Railroad,  Belleville  being 
a  coal  center  17  miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  while  Illinoistown  is  now 
East  St.  Louis.  The  two  roads  were  combined  under  the  new 
name  of  Terre  Haute,  Alton  &  St.  Louis,  and  an  extension  of  the 
B.  &  I.  was  built  from  Illinoistown  to  a  junction  four  miles  east 
of  Alton. 

The  road  suffered  from  having  no  connection  eastward  out 
of  Terre  Haute  but  the  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis,  of  which 
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Brough  was  the  presiding  genius,  and  which  therefore  was  none 
too  friendly.  It  was  hit  hard  by  the  panic  of  ’57  and  presently 
had  to  go  into  trusteeship,  with  two  familiar  names  appearing  as 
trustees,  Azariah  C.  Flagg  and  John  Wilkinson.  The  property 
was  sold  on  July  1,  1862,  to  a  committee,  among  whose  members 
were  Russell  Sage  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  who  promptly  sold  it 
to  a  reorganized  corporation,  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute. 
By  that  time  the  Civil  War  was  raging,  and  as  is  usual  at  such 
times,  this  brought,  to  quote  the  directors,  “fortuitous  and  unex¬ 
pected  prosperity.” 

Early  locomotives  had  of  course  been  wood-burners.  At  vari¬ 
ous  points  along  the  line  one  might  see  wood  being  sawed  into 
engine  lengths  by  horses  walking  on  treadmills.  As  the  road  now 
tapped  a  coal  field  at  its  western  end,  the  directors  reported  in 
1865  that  engines  when  rebuilt  were  being  changed  to  coal- 
burners.  A  rail  mill  was  started  at  East  St.  Louis  that  year, 
which  was  a  great  convenience.  The  board  found  that  “The  life¬ 
time  of  a  new  iron  rail  with  this  business  of  ours  is  about  eight 
years.”  Some  of  theirs  had  been  in  use  twelve  years  and  were 
practically  worn  to  shreds.  During  1866,  “half  of  all  the  acci¬ 
dents  that  occurred  were  caused  by  broken  rails.” 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  revenues  decreased  again,  and  rumors 
now  began  to  be  heard  that  the  Legislature  was  looking  more 
tolerantly  upon  the  Brough  survey.  The  C.  C.  &  C.  and  Belle- 
fontaine,  having  invested  no  little  money  in  the  St.  L.  A.  &  T.  H., 
wanted  to  see  it  saved.  So,  together  with  the  Indianapolis,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  &  Lafayette,  the  Pennsylvania,  P.  F.  W.  &  C.  and  Lake 
Shore,  they  agreed  with  and  guaranteed  to  the  Alton  line  that  the 
Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  “or  some  other  responsible  road” 
would  lease  it.  The  T.  H.  &  I.  had  apparently  almost  gone 
through  with  the  deal  in  1867  when  it  suddenly  balked,  probably 
at  the  behest  of  the  Pennsylvania,  which  was  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  dominant  in  its  affairs,  and  the  Pennsylvania  thereupon 
withdrew  from  the  combination— undoubtedly  because  of  its  in¬ 
terest  in  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  now 
about  to  be  organized  to  build  to  St.  Louis  over  the  Brough 
survey. 

In  turn,  the  other  guarantors,  on  August  31,  1868,  incorporated 
the  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  to  parallel  the  Terre  Haute 
&  Indianapolis  between  its  two  termini.  The  new  company  had 
scarcely  gotten  organized  when  it  leased  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  & 
Terre  Haute.  The  fusion  a  few  months  before  of  the  C.  C.  &  C. 
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and  Bellefontaine  into  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  & 
Indianapolis  created  the  chief  factor  in  ownership  of  the  new 
railroad.  Backed  by  that  recent  big  increase  in  capital  stock,  the 
Bee  Line  bought  half  of  the  $600,000  capital  stock  of  the  I.  &  St.  L., 
as  well  as  $750,000  of  first  mortgage,  $500,000  second  mortgage 
and  $249,000  income  bonds.  The  other  guarantors  also  invested 
heavily;  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  private  stockholders. 

Actual  construction  began  in  1869,  and  it  went  through  with  a 
rush.  The  new  road  was  well  and  soundly  built,  with  dressed 
stone  culverts  and  iron  bridges,  and  some  of  the  wages  paid  by 
contractors  were  unheard  of— $2  a  day,  and  $1  extra  for  Sunday 
work!  The  72-mile  road  had  an  “opening”  on  July  4,  1870,  but 
it  was  not  really  completed  for  a  month  thereafter.  At  its  west 
end  it  traversed  the  rich  Indiana  coal  field,  which  helped  to  give 
it  earnings  of  $8,000  a  mile  for  the  rest  of  that  year.  Its  creation, 
however,  had  spurred  the  construction  of  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia 
&  Terre  Haute,  which  was  accomplished  in  1869-70,  and  there 
they  were— two  parallel  lines  all  the  way  from  Indianapolis  to 
St.  Louis— where,  by  the  way,  the  new  Eads  Bridge  was  being 
built,  to  give  them  entrance  to  the  city  and  do  away  with  the  car 
ferries.  But  this  also  meant  a  splitting  of  revenue,  and  the 
smashup  of  73  and  a  rate  war  or  two  did  not  improve  matters. 
In  1878,  the  I.  &  St.  L.  was  unable  to  pay  its  rental,  and  the  St. 
L.  A.  &  T.  H.  brought  suit  against  it  and  its  railroad-company 
stockholders.  Passing  over  the  tedious  details  of  the  litigation, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  I.  &  St.  L.  was  thrown  into  receiver¬ 
ship  early  in  1882,  shortly  followed  by  a  sale  and  reorganization 
as  a  new  I.  &  St.  L.,  under  complete  control  of  the  C.  C.  C.  &  I. 
These  two,  I.  &  St.  L.  and  Bee  Line,  thereafter  operated  the  St. 
L.  A.  &  T.  H.  for  seven  years. 

Now  let  us  complete  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Bee  Line  sys¬ 
tem.  The  first  Springfield  &  Columbus  Railroad  had  been  char¬ 
tered  in  1846,  and  after  various  rebirths  succeeded  in  laying  a 
track  a  part  of  the  way  between  the  two  cities,  but  owned  no 
equipment  and  never  operated  its  line.  Until  1869,  the  fragment 
was  operated  by  the  Sandusky,  Dayton  &  Cincinnati,  which  in 
’66  dropped  the  “Dayton”  from  its  name,  and  in  ’69  reversed  it 
and  became  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  &  Cleveland.  In  that  year, 
too,  the  Springfield  &  Columbus  became  the  Columbus,  Spring- 
field  &  Cincinnati;  and  in  72,  after  a  quarter-century,  it  was 
finally  completed  through  to  Columbus,  the  Bee  Line  being  the 
fairy  godmother  who  came  to  the  rescue. 


Above— NYC  trains  for  decades  traversed  the  main  street  of  Syracuse. 
Below— Freight  trains  used  to  creep  through  Eleventh  Avenue  in  New 
York  preceded  by  a  red-flagged  herald  on  horseback. 


Pictures  courtesy  of  W.  G.  Bristow 

Above— A  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  freight  train  braving  the  flood  of  1889. 
Below— What  the  great  flood  of  1913  did  at  West  Columbus. 
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MODERN  TRAINS 
Top— The  Twentieth  Century  Limited. 

Center- The  silver-steel  Empire  State  Express. 

Bottom- Pacemaker,  the  rose-and-gray,  mile-a-minute  freight  train, 
here  75  cars  long. 
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MODERN  STATIONS 

1.  Albany.  2.  Detroit.  3.  Buffalo.  4.  Cleveland.  5.  Syracuse.  6.  Chicago. 


BEE-LINE  EXCURSION  I 


-OTO- 


INDIANAPOLIS! 


SATURDAY',  JUNE  "  21st,  1884. 


WILL  RUN  BY  CENTRAL  STANDARD  TIME.“®8 

By  the  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  R’y,  leaving  Sidney  5-30  A.  M.,  Spafford  5-34,  Houston 
5-52,  Russia  5-59,  Versailles  6-08,  Dawn  6-20,  Ansonia  6-27,  Union  6-45,  H ar¬ 
ris  villo  6-54,  Winchester  7-07,  Farmland  7-22,  Parker  7-32,  Selma  7-38,  Muncie 
7-52,  Yorktown  8-03,  Daleville  8-15,  Chesterfield  8-20,  Anderson  8-33,  Pendle¬ 
ton  8-52,  Fortville  9-10,  thence  direct  to  Indianapolis,  arriving  10-10  A..  M. 


Indianapolis  with  a  population  of  75, GUO,  offers  many  attractions  to  visitors.  Among 
these  are  the  finest  Court  House  in  the  Union,  costing  oi/c  and  a  half  million  dollars,  State 
Capitol,  (in  .construction)  beautiful  Parks,  shaded  Avenues,  etc. 

Returning,  leave  Indianapolis  5  P.  M.,  and  arrive  at  Sidney  about  10  P.  M. 


fZS’T'  Agents  having  Passengers  for  this  Excursion  will  disp  cay  proper  signal  or  train  will  not  stop 

FARE  For  the  ROUND  TRIP  TO  INDIANAPOLIS: 

From  Sidney  and  stations  to' Versailles,  $1.75.  Versailles  and  stations  to 
Union,  $1.50.  Union  and  stations  to  Muncie,  $1.25.  Muncie  and  stations 
to  Anderson,  $1.00.  Anderson,  Pendleton  and  Fortville,  75c. 


An  Elegant  Parlor  Car  will  run  in  the  rear  of  tins  train.  Reserved  seat  50eta.  round  trip 
Those  desiring  spnee  in  this  ear  must  purchase  their  R.  R.  Tickets  at  (lie  earliest  possible  moment,  and  leave  their  tnimett 
end  amount  of  space  wished  with  their  Railroad  Agent,  who  will  at  onee  send  their  names  and  amount  of  spare  desired  to 
(i  A  RICHARDSON.  Act,  Sidney,  and  this  ear  will  he  tilled  in  the  order  the  names  are  received/  Payment  for  reserved 
scab  will  be  made  to  Conductor  of  Parlor  Car  on  the  train. 

I  INo  children  free.  iOO  Railroad  Tickets  will  be  for  sale  at  Hie  Ticket  Stations  named  from  Monday  morning  until  de¬ 
parture  of  train,  if  notsooner  sold.  When  those  are  sold,  sale  of  tickets  will  close.  Local  rates  will  tie  charged  persons  who 
have  no  tickets.  Each  passenger  must  carry  his  or  her  own  ticket.  Sunday  Schools,  Churches,  Lodges,  &e.'.  all  are  invited. 
Organized  parties  of  fifty  or  more,  who  have  purchased  their  tickets  twenty-four  hours  before  this  excursion,  will  tie 
furnished  a  couch  on  giving  due  notice  to  the  Excursion  Agent.  Train  will  leave  promptly  as  advertised.  Ample  room 
will  be  provided  for  all  who  purchase  tickets  as  specified.  At  stations  where  there  are  no  Agents,  tickets  u  ill  Ik.-  furnished  ou 
the  train.  Trunks  and  regular  baggage  will  hot  be  carried  on  this  train. 

Dining  Car  will  run  In  this  Train.  Meals  or  Lunch  at  very  Reasonable  Rates. 


A  Bee  Line  handbill  of  1884 
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In  1870,  the  Cincinnati  &  Springfield  Railroad  was  incorpo¬ 
rated,  with  Bee  Line  gold  in  its  veins,  to  build  a  line  from  the 
outskirts  of  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  which  was  opened  July  4, 
1872.  It  had  already  leased  the  part  of  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky 
&  Cleveland  between  Dayton  and  Springfield;  and  in  ’72  the 
whole  affair  came  under  the  aegis  of  the  C.  C.  C.  &  L,  which  thus 
at  last  made  its  entrance  into  Cincinnati,  and  completed  a  power¬ 
ful  system  of  750  miles,  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers.  Its  Cleveland-Cincinnati  track  was  adver¬ 
tised  as  the  Short  Line  between  those  cities,  and  in  August, 
1872,  the  Springfield  Republican  announced  that  “Six  magnificent 
sleeping  cars,  to  cost  $55,000  apiece  and  to  be  unequalled  in  style, 
comfort  and  convenience,”  were  being  built  at  Philadelphia  for 
it,  A  few  weeks  later  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  noted  the  first 
trip  of  the  Empress,  “one  of  the  four  fine  sleeping  coaches  now 
being  built,”  and  added: 

The  exterior  of  these  coaches  is  plain;  they  are  provided  with 
rotundas  at  each  end  and  balconies  with  iron  railing  and  a  patent 
safeguard  over  the  steps.  The  gates  close  securely,  and  travellers 
desiring  a  whiff  of  fresh  air  and  a  view  of  the  country  while  they 
enjoy  their  Partagas,  can  regale  themselves  sitting  on  the  veran¬ 
das. 

But  the  Bee  Line  had  not  yet  quite  won  security.  Even  as  it 
entered  Cincinnati,  Jay  Gould  was  trying  to  get  control  of  it, 
proposing  to  cut  down  the  six-foot  gauge  of  his  Erie  and  Atlantic 
&  Great  Western  to  standard,  and  thus  form  a  new  through  line 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  The  St.  L.  A.  &  T.  H.  directors 
were  all  for  it.  In  their  report  for  January  1,  1873,  they  an¬ 
nounced  that  “At  present  writing,  this  arrangement  is  partially 
consummated,  and  in  our  next  annual  report,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  chronicle  die  successful  operation  of  the  proposed  combina¬ 
tion.” 

But  the  panic  of  ’73  blocked  Gould’s  plans,  and  before  he  could 
get  a  foothold  again,  the  superior  resources  of  the.  Vanderbilts 
had  foiled  him,  gradually  putting  them  in  practically  complete 
control  of  the  Bee  Line.  In  1880,  William  H.,  who  had  invested 
heavily  in  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  proposed  adding 
that  to  the  Bee  Line  system,  and  calling  the  whole  thing  the  Ohio 
Railway,  but  was  halted  by  a  lawsuit  brought  by  an  Ohio  citizen, 
George  K.  Nash,  who  was  perhaps  as  much  alarmed  by  a  pro¬ 
posed  name  of  the  new  company  as  by  anything  else.  In  his  bill 
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he  said  that  the  essential  point  was,  “Can  all  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  in  the  state  be  combined  in  one  vast  corporation?”  He 
pointed  out  that  if  the  Vanderbilt  merger  was  legal,  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  72  railroad  companies  in  Ohio,  with  5,700  miles 
of  track,  touching  every  county  but  one  and  with  capital  stock 
and  debts  totalling  $370,000,000,  to  consolidate  into  one  mighty 
corporation.  The  State  Supreme  Court  upheld  him  in  his  con¬ 
tention,  and  Vanderbilt  disposed  of  his  C.  H.  &  D.  stock.  The 
decision  influenced  the  thinking  of  railroad  entrepreneurs  in  the 
state  for  years  thereafter. 

Lest  we  forget,  let  us  mention  the  fact  that  the  old  C.  C.  &  C. 
seems  to  have  been  the  proving  ground  for  the  mail  crane  and 
catcher,  this  in  1865,  those  devices  being  strewn  sparingly  along 
its  line  and  that  of  the  Little  Miami  from  Cleveland  to  Cincin¬ 
nati.  A  post-office  official  wrote  to  Amasa  Stone,  Jr.,  “president 
Erie  &  Cleveland  (sic)  Railroad”  in  1867  ordering  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  system  on  his  road,  saying  it  “has  been  in  successful 
operation  on  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  and  Little 
Miami  Railroads  for  the  last  two  years.”  The  Department  sup¬ 
plied  the  catchers,  but  the  railroad  was  expected  to  erect  the 
cranes,  under  Government  supervision.  At  many  small  stations 
where  there  were  no  cranes  the  postmaster  continued  to  stand  on 
a  box  beside  the  track  and  hold  up  the  bag  for  the  mail  clerk  to 
catch  as  the  train  passed,  at  greatly  reduced  speed,  to  avoid 
blowing  him  away.* 

It  was  also  a  proving  ground  for  the  refrigerator  car,  which 
first  appeared  in  Indiana  in  1860.  The  Locomotive  remarked 
on  June  9  that  several  such  cars  were  being  built  in  Indianapolis 
under  Lyman’s  patent  for  a  local  provision  dealer.  One  car  had 
recently  come  to  Indianapolis,  carrying  five  tons  of  fresh  fish  and 
fruits,  and  returned  with  a  load  of  fresh  beef.  The  first  one  that 
arrived,  a  few  weeks  before,  brought  a  load  of  fresh  shad,  lob¬ 
sters,  oysters,  pineapples,  etc.  There  had  been  many  deaths,  the 
editor  believed,  attributable  to  eating  spoiled  food. 

And  so  the  Bee  Line  went  on  its  efficient  way,  but  with  Mani¬ 
fest  Destiny  shuffling  the  cards  for  a  new  deal  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future.  Perhaps  it  was  a  creation  of  youthful  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  there  are  old-timers  who  think  they  recall  its  bright 
crimson  trains  as  flitting  in  and  out  of  the  old  Grand  Central  Sta- 

*  See  Harlow,  Old  Post  Bags,  opposite  page  406,  for  a  picture  reproduced 
from  Harper  s  Weekly  in  1875,  of  a  village  postmistress  in  sunbonnet 
holding  up  a  bag  thus  beside  the  track. 
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tion  in  Cincinnati  with  a  certain  sprightliness  not  noticeable  in 
those  of  other  roads.  It  had  some  famous  operatives.  Thomas  A. 
Edison  was  once  one  of  its  telegraphers,  and  there  was  a  ‘butch 
or  newsboy  on  its  main  line  east  of  Indianapolis  named  Tom 
Taggart,  who  later  managed  the  restaurant  in  the  Union  Station 
in  Indianapolis,  then  owned  the  Grand  Hotel  in  that  city,  became 
Democratic  boss  of  Indiana,  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  United  States 
Senator,  National  Democratic  Committee  chairman  and  owner 
of  French  Lick  Springs. 


The  Biff  Four,  OH  and  New 


A  S  WE  have  already  noticed,  Indiana  built  one  of  the  several 
“first  railroads  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains/’  In 
.A.  j\.  1832,  when  Indiana  suffered  one  of  those  mental  attacks 
so  common  in  the  Midwest  at  that  period,  it  chartered  eight  rail¬ 
roads,  five  of  which  were  to  connect  Indianapolis  with  the  Ohio 
River.  One  of  these  was  the  Lawrenceburg  &  Indianapolis,  in¬ 
tended  to  run  from  Indiana’s  river  port  nearest  to  Cincinnati,  up 
through  Greensburg  and  Shelbyville  to  the  capital  city.  The 
Legislature  was  so  fearful  of  creating  a  bonanza  that  it  specified 
that  the  company  might  not  retain  more  than  15  percent  profit; 
all  above  that  must  be  turned  over  to  the  state  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  schools. 

So  these  country  folk  who  had  never  seen  a  railroad  and  had 
only  the  haziest  ideas  about  the  invention,*  set  to  work  under 
the  leadership  of  “a  crazy  Connecticut  Yankee,”  Judge  William 
J.  Peaslee,  and  built  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  track  just  outside 
of  Shelbyville.  Black  locust  cross-ties  only— fancy  that!— were 
used,  and  stone  being  scarce,  they  were  laid  on  lengthwise 
stringers.  The  rails,  for  economy’s  sake,  were  of  white  oak. 
That  smidgen  of  track  was  4  opened”  with  impressive  ceremonies 
on  July  4,  1834,  and  in  the  pageant  were  of  course  twenty-five 
little  girls  in  red,  white  and  blue,  representing  the  states  then  in 
the  Union.  A  fee  of  25  cents  was  charged  for  riding  the  length 
of  the  track  behind  a  team  of  horses,  and  most  of  the  population 
of  the  neighborhood  did  little  else  for  a  few  weeks,  until  the 
novelty  wore  off.  The  directors  explained  that  “Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  an  engineer,”  they  did  not  carry  the  track 

*  It  was  the  bright  idea  of  Governor  Ray  of  Indiana  that  when  a  rail¬ 
road  crossed  a  ravine,  they  could  just  saw  off  all  the  trees  in  the  right  of 
way  at  even  height,  and  build  the  bridge  across  the  gulch  on  the  stumps! 
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into  Shelbyville  because  "they  could  not  tell  where  the  engineer 
might  choose  to  cross  the  river.” 

This  company  was  never  able  to  do  any  more,  and  fourteen 
years  slipped  by  with  traffic  between  Indianapolis  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  still  slogging  through  mud  down  to  the  Ohio,  and  taking  a 
boat  the  rest  of  the  way.  It  is  recorded  that  teamsters  required 
fourteen  to  sixteen  days  to  make  the  round  trip  between  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  the  river  in  favorable  weather.  Then  the  Madison  & 
Indianapolis  Railroad  was  completed  in  1847,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  came  the  great  awakening,  when  there  was  another  out¬ 
burst  of  charterings,  among  them  being  one  for  the  president 
and  directors  of  the- Rush ville  and  Lawrenceburg  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  announced  as  designed  to  connect  the  two 
towns  named,  though  the  real  northern  objective  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  was  Indianapolis.  The  Madison  &  Indianapolis  was  de¬ 
termined  to  prevent  any  other  railroad  to  the  river  being  built 
east  of  Madison  "because  it  would  cut  off  all  the  up-river  trade 
of  the  Madison  Road.”  The  Locomotive ,  of  Indianapolis,  again 
and  again  accused  the  M.  &  I.  of  giving  free  rides  and  other  in¬ 
ducements  to  members  of  the  Legislature  to  influence  them 
against  granting  a  charter  to  a  direct-line  railroad.  Hence,  pro¬ 
moters  of  another  line  had  to  be  canny. 

The  R.  &  L.  at  first  intended  to  bypass  Greensburg,  but  loud 
protests  from  the  citizens  brought  the  surveyors  through  that 
county  seat,  and  its  county  (Decatur)  thereupon  subscribed  for 
$100,000  in  stock  of  the  company.  Work  was  begun  at  Lawrence¬ 
burg  in  1849,  to  the  accompaniment  of  discordant  notes  from  down¬ 
river  towns,  even  the  near-by  Rising  Sun  Times  opposing  it.  As 
the  grade  crept  towards  Greensburg,  the  directors  began  to  con¬ 
sider  Edinburg,  on  the  M.  &  L,  30  miles  south  of  Indianapolis,  as  a 
possible  terminus,  instead  of  Rushville.  But  Edinburg  seemed  to 
have  no  more  money  to  invest  in  stock  certificates  than  did  Rush¬ 
ville,  so  the  promoters  came  out  boldly  for  pushing  on  through 
Shelbyville  to  Indianapolis;  though  when  they  changed  the  com¬ 
pany’s  name  in  1850  to  Lawrenceburg  &  Upper  Mississippi,  they 
asked  and  received  permission  to  extend  only  to  Shelbyville. 
Transparently  enough,  another  company  was  organized  to  create  a 
road  between  Shelbyville  and  Indianapolis,  and  after  a  decorous 
interval,  the  L.  &  U.  M.  took  it  over.  But  track-laying  on  both 
lines  was  proceeding  very  slowly  for  lack  of  money. 

A  rival  project  had  now  appeared,  planned  to  run  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  Indianapolis  via  Liberty,  Connersville  and  Rushville. 
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But  about  this  time  the  city  of  Cincinnati  promised  to  give  $800,- 
000  towards  the  building  of  die  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railroad, 
which  was  to  run  through  Lawrenceburg  towards  St.  Louis;  and 
at  that,  the  Lawrenceburg  &  Upper  Mississippi  began  to  see  it¬ 
self  as  a  route— the  route— between  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis. 
With  this  news  as  ammunition,  some  interest  was  aroused  in  Shel- 
byville  and  Indianapolis,  though  not  enough,  for  in  the  fall  of  1851, 
only  $75,000  in  subscriptions  had  been  obtained  in  the  state 
capital,  and  much  of  that  was  in  land.  In  the  Locomotive  on 
February  28,  1852,  the  company  advertised  that  it  had  ‘well  im¬ 
proved  farms,  unimproved  lands,  vacant  lots  and  houses  and  lots 
in  the  most  desirable  location  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  and 
Marion  County  which  they  will  sell  on  terms  that  any  industrious 
man  can  get  himself  a  home  by  paying  a  part  of  the  purchase 
money  down  and  a  liberal  credit  will  be  given  for  the  remainder.” 

The  cost  of  the  road  from  Lawrenceburg  to  Indianapolis  was 
estimated  at  $1,050,000— much  too  low— and  along  the  whole  route 
only  $400,000  had  been  subscribed.  The  Indianapolis  Sentinel 
late  in  1851  urged  Cincinnati  to  sign  up  for  $200,000,  calling  that 
city's  attention  to  the  efforts  of  Louisville  “to  draw  the  trade  of 
Indiana  by  the  Jeffersonville  and  New  Albany  Railroads.”  The 
Locomotive  had  already  remarked  that  “If  Cincinnati  can  afford 
to  lose  this  trade  and  is  anxious  to  lose  it,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
for  her  to  procrastinate  until  business  is  fairly  established  over 
the  other  route.”  At  last  Cincinnati  did  show  signs  of  becoming 
Indiana-conscious;  both  its  Commercial  and  its  Gazette  published 
editorials  in  favor  of  the  L.  &  U.  M.  in  1851,  while  John  D.  Jones, 
a  prominent  Cincinnati  merchant,  said  frankly,  “We  are  more  in¬ 
debted  to  Indiana  for  our  growth  and  prosperity  than  to  any 
other  State  in  the  West,  not  excepting  our  own.” 

In  September  a  locomotive  for  the  road  came  by  boat  to 
Lawrenceburg,  though  there  was  as  yet  almost  no  track  for  it 
to  run  on.  Cincinnatians  had  subscribed  only  $40,000  that  au¬ 
tumn,  and  the  company  now  turned  to  another  expedient,  bonds. 
The  Sentinel  was  “gratified”  in  May,  1852,  to  hear  that  sales  of 
the  L.  &  U.  M.'s  bonds  in  New  York  “brought  the  favorable  price 
of  over  90.”  On  June  1,  DeLancey,  Iselin  &  Clark  of  New  York 
had  sold  $500,000  worth  at  93,  and  early  in  the  following  year 
they  were  quoted  at  99. 

On  May  28,  1852,  the  Locomotive  reported  track  laid  from 
Lawrenceburg  to  Greensburg.  But  in  the  summer  of  '53  it  was 
still  incomplete.  The  Sentinel  announced  that  the  “Lawrenceburg 
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Road”  (Why  not  the  Lawrenceburg  &  Indianapolis?  demanded 
the  editor )  ran  its  first  train  on  September  5.  It  left  Indianapolis 
at  8  in  the  morning,  and  in  about  an  hour  arrived  at  Buck  Creek, 
“where  there  was  a  gap  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  across 
which  the  passengers  had  to  walk.”  With  this  handicap,  they 
reached  Shelbyville  in  about  two  hours.  Coming  back,  the  walk 
was  half  a  mile  less;  that  much  track  had  been  laid  during  the 
day.  Some  of  the  track  “was  not  even  spiked  except  at  the  ends 
of  the  rails— and  yet  it  was  the  smoothest,  best  road  we  have 
travelled  over  in  the  State.”  Perhaps  this  was  because  the  rails 
were  of  “American  manufacture,”  producing  “smoothness  and 
freedom  from  noise.”  After  they  had  made  the  trip,  “a  stock¬ 
holder  was  heard  to  remark  that  his  stock  was  worth  ten  percent 
more  than  it  had  been  in  the  morning.” 

In  the  following  month  the  name  of  the  company  was  changed 
to  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati.  The  road  now  being  open  from 
end  to  end,  notices  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  papers  to  the 
effect  that  a  train  leaving  that  city  at  1  p.m.  would  connect  at 
Lawrenceburg  “with  the  fast  steamer  Forrest  (sic)  Queen,” 
which  would  serve  dinner  on  board  and  reach  Cincinnati  at 
7  p.m.,  in  time  for  passengers  to  attend  the  theater.  Returning, 
you  left  Cincinnati  at  6  a.m.  and  bowled  into  Indianapolis  at 
noon.  The  fare  was  three  dollars. 

Seventy-two  years  later,  when  the  fare  was  $3.98  and  the  run¬ 
ning  time  two  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes,  a  Big  Four  official 
pointed  out  that  in  1853  twelve  crossties  could  be  bought  for 
that  three  dollar  fare,  in  1925  only  three;  and  other  items  had 
risen  proportionately.* 

In  1853,  when  Indianapolis  had  railroads  to  Terre  Haute,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Cleveland,  Peru,  Lafayette,  Lawrenceburg  and  Louisville, 
and  was  beginning  to  regard  itself  as  the  hub  of  the  universe,  a 

*  At  this  writing,  the  cost  of  a  coach  ticket  is  less  than  it  was  in  1853, 
and  on  that  luxurious  all-coach  train,  the  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  you  flit, 
non-stop,  over  the  109  miles  from  Cincinnati  to  Indianapolis  in  105 
minutes.  Indiana  is  usually  thought  of  as  a  level  state,  but  when  the  road 
was  first  built,  the  climb  out  of  the  Ohio  Valley  up  towards  Greensburg 
reached  at  one  place  the  steepness  of  ninety-two  feet  to  the  mile,  and  a 
helper  engine  was  used.  Since  then,  by  their  own  special  brand  of  necro¬ 
mancy,  engineers  have  reduced  that  grade  by  twenty-five  feet  or  more,  and 
yet  shortened  the  distance;  have  cut  out  nineteen  of  the  former  twenty- 
seven  bridges  over  Tanner’s  Creek— which  used  to  wash  away  the  track 
occasionally— spending  all  told  as  much  as  the  original  track  cost,  but  the 
results  have  been  worth  it. 
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union  depot  was  erected,  after  much  wrangling  among  the  rails. 
The  Indiana  Journal  announced  that  it  was  going  to  call  the  build¬ 
ing  a  station  hereafter,  as  “Depot  is  a  French  word,  signifying  a 
town  or  place  where  goods  are  lodged  for  safe-keeping  or  for  re- 
shipment/’  The  Locomotive  jeered  at  the  Journal,  remarking 
that  it  was  a  pity  Noah  Webster  hadn’t  consulted  its  editor  before 
he  compiled  his  dictionary. 

The  new  road  was  prospering.  In  December  of  that  year,  the 
Journal  remarked  that  the  freight  business  “is  exceeding  the  most 
sanguine  predictions  of  its  projectors.  The  receipts  for  freight 
alone  have  been  more  than  $1,000  per  day  for  some  time  past. 
One  day  this  week  95  cars  arrived  in  Lawrenceburg  full  of 
freight.  More  cars  are  being  built.  .  .  .”  The  fact  was  that  the 
same  revolution  was  taking  place  here  as  elsewhere  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  railroad.  Farmers  who  had  been  dragging  their  prod¬ 
ucts  through  mud,  to  receive  10  cents  a  bushel  for  corn  and  one 
or  two  cents  a  pound  for  salt  pork  now  found  themselves,  by  com¬ 
parison,  prospering.  New  industries  sprang  up,  and  the  whole 
economy  of  the  region  strode  forward  in  seven-league  boots. 

Trouble  hit  the  passenger  business  that  summer,  however, 
when  the  Ohio  River  fell  so  low  that  a  dispatch  from  Aurora  re¬ 
ported  that  “Large  boats  are  aground  or  laying  up.”  The  Loco¬ 
motive  saw  no  fun  in  “laying  on  sandbars,  with  mosquitoes  buzz¬ 
ing  and  biting,”  and  suggested  that  if  people  must  go  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  they  go  by  the  Indianapolis  &  Bellefontaine  via  Union  City. 
The  editor  had  fallen  out  with  Cincinnati,  anyhow,  and  urged 
Indianapolis  to  do  her  trading  with  Cleveland,  a  city  of  30,000, 
with  good  rail  connections  and  “every  facility  needed.”  The 
Locomotive  was  growing  rather  high-and-mighty,  not  to  say 
pontifical,  despite  the  fact  that  few  people  seemed  to  heed  its 
homilies. 

In  1855,  it  quoted  with  approval  “an  idea  which  has  been  lost 
sight  of  by  railroad  managers  and  our  citizens,”  namely  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  local  thinker  that  “an  unnecessary  number  of  trains  are 
run  on  our  railroads  to  accomodate  travellers  from  distant  states,”" 
and  that  one  train  daily  would  do  all  the  business  necessary. 
“This  extravagance  is  wrong,”  and  if  it  were  abandoned,  the 
writer  had  “no  doubt  that  it  would  add  8  or  10  percent  to  the 
dividends  of  these  railroads.  They  should  arrange  their  running 
time  to  suit  the  citizens  of  Indiana,  and  not  those  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  or  Texas.”  (Interstate  commerce?  Pouf!)  “All  trains,” 
concluded  the  writer,  “should  arrive  in  this  city  between  11  and 
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12  a.m.  and  depart  from  it  at  1  or  2  o’clock  p.m.”  We  cannot  find 
that  any  railroad  even  troubled  itself  to  reply  to  these  suggestions. 

On  November  5,  1853,  the  road  had  its  first  accident,  when  the 
breaking  of  an  axle  "caused  the  smashing  of  two  new  passenger 
cars.  No  persons  were  seriously  injured,  as  the  cars  were  run¬ 
ning  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.” 

Judge  George  H.  Dunn  of  Lawrenceburg,  who  had  been  the 
tireless  promoter  of  the  road  and  its  president  since  its  birth, 
died  soon  after  it  was  completed,  and  General  T.  A.  Morris,  for¬ 
mer  chief  engineer  of  the  Indianapolis  &  Belief ontaine,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  For  some  time  the  head  office  of  the 
company  was  at  General  Morris’s  rural  home  near  the  station 
named  in  his  honor  below  Greensburg.  Other  towns  along  the 
line,  such  as  Bates ville  and  Sunman,  were  also  named  for  early 
promoters  and  directors. 

When  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  pushed  its  rails  past  Lawrence¬ 
burg,  it  proved  to  be  a  six-footer,  which  was  disconcerting,  for 
the  I.  &  C.  had  hoped  to  run  through  trains  into  Cincinnati  over 
its  track.  But  General  Morris  effected  a  contract  with  the  O.  &  M., 
whereby  it  laid  a  third  rail  to  create  a  standard  gauge.  This 
arrangement  continued  until  1863,  when  the  I.  &  C.  obtained  an¬ 
other  entrance  into  what  was  beginning  to  call  itself  the  Queen 
City  of  the  West.  And  here  into  the  story  intrude  new  elements 
and  new  characters  not  so  pleasant. 

The  Cincinnati  &  Indiana  Railroad,  under  the  presidency  of 
an  enterprising  gentleman  named  Henry  C.  Lord,  built  that  con¬ 
nection,  running  out  of  Cincinnati  to  the  Indiana  boundary  just 
beyond  Valley  Junction.  According  to  the  surviving  records,  the 
C.  &  I.  was  incorporated  in  1861,  but  the  Ingalls  investigating 
committee,  ten  years  later  declared  that  as  early  as  1853  it  had 
owned  a  charter  for  a  railroad  from  Valley  Junction  northward 
to  Harrison,  seven  miles  distant  and  also  at  the  state  line.  Hav¬ 
ing  opened  its  own  track  in  ’63,  the  C.  &  I.  made  a  contract  with 
President  Lord  and  William  Dwight,  another  of  its  directors,  un¬ 
der  which  those  two  were  to  build  the  just-mentioned  "Harrison 
Branch  Railroad,”  and  were  to  receive  a  perpetual  lease  of  it 
from  the  C.  &  I.,  with  whom  they  were  to  split  the  gross— not  the 
net— earnings.  The  Ingalls  Committee  could  not  find  that  this 
lease  was  ever  executed,  but  everybody  concerned  proceeded  as 
if  it  were.  Lord  and  Dwight’s  share  of  the  receipts  in  the  first 
year  amounted  to  $10,000,  and  by  1870  had  risen  to  $24,000. 

Even  in  the  middle  1850’s,  Lord  had  bought  stock  in  the  In- 
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dianapolis  &  Cincinnati,  and  before  the  end  of  the  decade,  he 
was  its  president,  and  scheming  to  extend  the  line  towards  Chi¬ 
cago.  In  that  direction  two  companies  were  born  in  1849  which 
were  destined  to  become  a  part  of  our  picture.  One,  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Lafayette  &  Chicago,  was  promoted  by  Adams  D.  Earl 
and  others  of  Lafayette  to  connect  that  little  city  with  Kankakee, 
Illinois,  75  miles  distant,  where  it  would  intercept  the  Illinois 
Central  going  into  Chicago.  Earl  was  also  the  promoter  of  an 
east-and-west  railroad  through  Lafayette  which  later  became  a 
part  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  and  the  C.  L.  &  C.  used  the 
track  of  this  road  to  Templeton,  eighteen  miles  distant.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  these  trackage  rights,  Lafayette  to  Temple¬ 
ton  and  Kankakee  to  Chicago,  are  still  in  effect  at  the  present 
moment. 

The  other  birth  of  1849  was  that  of  the  Lafayette  &  Indian¬ 
apolis,  a  sixty-five-mile  line  completed  in  1852,  traversing  four  of 
the  typically  lush  agricultural  counties  of  upper  Indiana.  It  was 
a  money-maker  from  the  start,  which  might  be  a  reason  for  its 
cockiness  and  disposition  to  be  noisy.  The  Locomotive  com¬ 
plained  one  day  in  April,  1853,  that 

For  the  last  two  Sabbaths  the  cars  on  the  Lafayette  railroad 
have  come  in  at  church  time,  blowing  their  whistle  and  making  a 
noise  in  the  street.  Of  course  this  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Officers  and  Directors  of  these  roads.  It  would  be  well  to  make 
an  example  of  those  engineers  that  must  run  their  cars  on  Sunday. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Lord,  by  this  time  president  of  the  Indianapolis  & 
Cincinnati,  reported  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  “with 
the  chain  of  roads  to  Chicago  via  Lafayette”  for  through  freight 
shipments  from  Cincinnati  “to  the  various  points  reached  by 
these  avenues.”  In  these  reports— always  personal  reports  of  Mr. 
Lord's,  not  the  directors'— one  begins  to  obtain  hints  as  to  his 
methods,  as  well  as  to  the  condition  of  the  company.  In  1859, 
he  told  of  building  three  stations  at  small  towns  along  the  line, 
the  contractors  accepting  in  payment  “the  bonds  of  1858  at  80 
cents  on  the  dollar.”  A  railroad  is  reimbursed  for  such  expend¬ 
itures,  he  assured  the  stockholders,  by  increased  good  will.  “I  am 
not  aware,”  he  added,  piously,  “that  the  Company  has  an  enemy 
upon  the  line  of  its  Road.” 

A  series  of  curious  little  fiascos  in  central  Indiana  should  now 
be  noticed.  In  1846,  the  Martinsville  &  Franklin  Railroad  was 
incorporated,  to  give  Martinsville  a  connection,  26  miles  long. 
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with  the  Madison  &  Indianapolis  Railroad,  just  coming  through. 
Offices  for  the  sale  of  stock  were  opened  in  Martinsville,  Morgan¬ 
town,  Franklin,  Williamsburg  (better  known  as  Nineveh),  Ver¬ 
non,  Madison,  Cincinnati,  Bloomington,  Mt.  Tabor  (try  and  find 
Mt.  Tabor,  Indiana,  on  the  map  now)  and  Gosport.  A  directors’ 
meeting  in  May,  1848,  appointed  Colonel  John  Vawter  a  solicitor, 
and  he  was  requested  to  take  with  him  when  on  his  tour  to  the 
Whig  national  convention,  to  be  holden  in  Philadelphia  in  June 
next,  a  subscription  book  .  .  .  the  book  which  has  been  deposited 
at  Vernon”  (which  ancient  and  sleepy  hamlet  evidently  had  not 
been  subscribing  much )  and  the  Colonel  was  exhorted  to  sell 
stock  “in  all  the  cities  he  may  visit  on  his  tour  aforesaid,”  for 
they  had  so  far  gotten  only  $27,650  promised,  all  told,  to  be  paid 
in  cash,  land,  materials  and  labor. 

Not  until  1853  could  they  put  the  road  into  operation,  and  then 
it  was  immediately  leased  for  five  years  to  the  Madison  &  Indian¬ 
apolis.  It  was  a  strap-rail  affair,  so  flimsy  and  rough  that  once 
when  an  engineer  went  reckless  and  dashed  along  at  25  miles  an 
hour,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  passengers,”  the  superintendent, 
who  was  on  board,  took  over  the  engine  himself  and  moderated 
the  speed.  An  old-timer*  recalls  a  characteristic  incident: 

The  crew  got  off  at  a  switch  and  helped  themselves  to  apples 
in  a  near-by  orchard  ...  a  man  and  woman  came  down  from 
the  adjacent  farmhouse,  and  Thompson  expected  them  to  make 
a  protest  against  the  trespass.  On  the  contrary,  the  man  made 
them  welcome,  evidently  being  glad  to  see  visitors,  and  the 
woman  sealed  the  friendliness  by  delivering  to  the  conductor 
some  samples  of  dry  goods,  asking  him  to  match  them  at  Martins¬ 
ville  and  bring  back  her  money’s  worth  on  his  return.  The  con¬ 
ductor  accepted  the  samples  and  the  commission,  and  in  due 
time  they  ambled  on. 

When  the  M.  &  I/s  lease  on  the  road  expired  in  1858,  the 
Martinsville  s  strap-rail-wood-stringer  track  was  expiring,  too. 
The  company  tried  operating  its  own  trains  for  a  few  months, 
gave  it  up,  and  the  road  lay  unused  for  seven  years.  Then  a 
colorful  promoter  from  New  England  came  barging  into  Indiana 
—General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  whose  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  had  lasted  through  one  disastrous  battle,  whose 
name  as  applied  to  whiskers  has  been  absurdly  reversed  in 
modem  parlance  to  sideburns,  who  was  just  embarking  in  the 

*  E.  C.  Thompson  in  Indianapolis  News ,  July  8,  1922. 
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locomotive  manufacturing  business  in  Providence,  and  who 
apparently  had  the  idea  of  going  out  and  creating  railroads  to 
buy  his  engines.  In  1868,  the  stockholders  of  the  Martinsville  & 
Franklin  agreed  to  hand  over  all  their  stock  to  Burnside,  and 
citizens  along  the  line  contributed  some  cash,  in  consideration 
of  all  of  which  the  General  agreed  to  rebuild  the  road  and  extend 
it  to  a  connection  with  the  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati,  which  he 
did  at  Fairland.  The  new  company  was  the  Fairland,  Franklin 
&  Martinsville. 

In  1865,  the  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  was  in  arrears  with  its 
trackage  rental  payments  to  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi,  and  probably 
did  not  care  greatly,  anyhow,  for  it  had  its  own  track  into  Cin¬ 
cinnati  now  via  Valley  Junction  (albeit  several  miles  farther  that 
way  than  by  O.  &  M.);  so  it  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  O.  &  M. 
over  the  rate,  and  the  latter  brought  suit.  But  in  the  spring  of  ’66 
a  flood  in  the  Great  Miami  River  washed  away  the  O.  &  M. 
bridge  and  cut  that  railroad  in  two.  The  O.  &  M.  superintendent 
now  came  meekly  to  the  I.  &  C.  directors,  begging  leave  to  lay 
a  third  rail  over  the  track  which  it  had  built  from  Lawrenceburg 
to  Valley  Junction,  and  over  the  Cincinnati  &  Indiana  from  there 
to  Cincinnati,  so  that  their  six-foot  trains  might  get  into  the  city. 
“Only  if  you  withdraw  that  suit,”  replied  Lord,  tartly.  The  suit 
was  withdrawn. 

The  I.  &  C.’s  liabilities,  as  reported  by  Lord  in  1865  and 
accepted  by  the  directors,  were  $1,250,000  in  bonded  debt  and 
$5,750,000  in  stock.  But  bigger  and  better  debts  were  just 
around  the  corner.  In  his  advance  towards  the  Northwest,  he 
had  begun  reaching  out  for  the  Lafayette  &  Indianapolis.  That 
concern  for  some  time  was  so  obdurate  that  in  ’66  Lord  organ¬ 
ized  and  began  building  a  roughly  parallel  line  northwestward 
through  Crawfordsville.  That  brought  the  L.  &  I.  to  its  knees, 
and  on  February  14,  1867,  its  stockholders  received  a  wry  sort 
of  valentine,  informing  them  that  they  had  come  under  the 
domination  of  H.  C.  Lord. 

He  first  made  arrangements  to  lease  it,  but  in  a  short  time 
amalgamated  it  with  the  I.  &  C.  In  the  minutes  of  the  latter 
road’s  directors,  that  supposedly  complete  record  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  doings,  without  any  recorded  warning  or  authorization  by 
the  board,  the  company  suddenly  begins  to  be  called,  in  the 
spring  of  ’67,  the  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  &  Lafayette.  Then 
President  Lord  reveals  to  the  board  that  an  arrangement  to  take 
over  the  Lafayette  &  Indianapolis  had  been  made  on  January  8; 
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and  that  was  that.  This  high-handed  proceeding  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  by  the  board  as  an  Act  of  God;  but  the  eastern 
security  holders,  who  attended  meetings  only  by  proxy  and  hear¬ 
say,  began  to  grow  restive. 

Having  achieved  his  purpose  with  the  Lafayette  road,  Lord 
promptly  dropped  the  construction  of  the  new  road  through 
Crawfordsville,  much  to  the  irritation  of  the  people  along  that 
line,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  which  had  contributed 
$45,000  to  the  project.  Local  promoters  prepared  to  carry  the 
thing  through,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

About  this  time,  Lord  and  Dwight,  having  completed  their 
Harrison  Branch  Railroad  in  1864,  schemed  to  go  farther  with  it. 
They  promoted  the  White  Water  Valley  Railroad  in  1865,  and 
built  it  up  that  stream  in  Indiana,  still  finding  a  cheap  roadbed 
in  the  old  White  Water  Canal  towpath  through  Brookville  and 
Connersville  to  Cambridge  City,  55  miles  distant.  The  charter 
permitted  them  to  continue  8  miles  farther  to  Hagerstown,  but 
they  hadn’t  the  money  at  the  moment.  The  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  a  few  years  later  delicately  remarked  that  the  road  “seems 
to  have  been  built  by  parties  largely  interested  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Cincinnati  &  Lafayette  Railroad,  in  the  hope  of  large 
profits  to  themselves  and  also  to  the  I.  C.  &  L.  Company.”  * 

In  November,  1867,  the  I.  C.  &  L.  took  a  lease  of  the  White 
Water  for  an  annual  rental  of  $140,000,  paying  all  expenses, 
doing  all  repairs  and  supplying  all  equipment.  The  I.  C.  &  L. 
also  acquired  the  dubious  privilege  of  constructing  that  addi¬ 
tional  8  miles  to  Hagerstown,  and  made  a  contract  with— whom 
do  you  guess?— Henry  C.  Lord  and  B.  E.  Smith,  to  do  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  company  delivering  to  them  in  payment  $205,000  in  scrip 
bearing  8  percent  interest. 

General  Burnside  was  reaching  out  in  various  directions.  In 
1867  he  wheedled  Lord— always  an  easy  convert  to  expansion— 
into  adding  to  the  Franklin  &  Martinsville  (which  the  I.  C.  &  L. 
had  leased)  a  new  line  under  construction  from  Martinsville  to 
Gosport,  soon  to  be  a  part  of  the  new  Indianapolis  &  Vincennes 
road;  and  a  little  later  Lord  added  an  extension  from  Martins¬ 
ville  to  Indianapolis.  The  General  had  other  promotions— the 

*  The  general  slovenliness  of  procedure  in  the  Lord  domain  is  indicated 
by  pretty  authentic  gossip  among  the  old  settlers  that  much  of  the  White 
Water  was  surveyed  with  a  measuring  chain,  the  links  of  which  were 
so  worn  that  it  was  two  or  three  feet  longer  than  it  should  be,  so  that 
the  actual  length  of  the  road  was  in  doubt. 
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Chicago  &  Great  Eastern  and  the  Chicago,  Columbus  &  Indiana 
Southern,  $500,000  in  bonds  of  which  he  unloaded  on  the 
I.  C.  &  L.  Lord  was  now  busily  conniving  with  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  railroads  to  take  over  some  of  Burnside’s  lines  and 
others  to  westward.  In  conjunction  with  the  C.  C.  &  C.,  the 
P.  F.  W.  &  C.  and  the  Chicago,  Columbus  &  Indiana  Southern, 
he  prepared  to  lease  the  entire  Indianapolis  &  Vincennes,**  with 
the  right  to  a  similar  lease  of  a  road  from  Vincennes  to  Cairo 
when  completed  —our  first  hint  of  another  of  Burnside’s  promo¬ 
tions,  the  Cairo,  Vincennes  &  Chicago,  of  which  more  later.  But 
the  C.  C.  &  C.  and  P.  F.  W.  &  C.  withdrew  from  the  deal,  and 
their  places  were  taken  by  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis 
and  the  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  eventually  absorbed  the  P.  C. 
&  St.  L.,  and  the  I.  &  V.  is  still  a  Pennsylvania  branch. 

The  negotiations  of  1867,  whereby  the  Bellefontaine,  C.  C.  &  C., 
Lake  Shore,  P.  F.  W.  &  C.  and  Pennsylvania  strove  to  get  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Terre  Plaute  &  Indianapolis  and  to  lease 
the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  i  erre  Haute  have  been  related  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  chapter;  also  the  procuring  of  the  lease  and  the  building  of 
the  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis,  which  passed  under  the  control  of 
the  newly  organized  Bee  Line.  Lord  was  in  on  this  deal,  but  his 
company  reaped  no  profit  from  it.  Almost  the  only  smart  thing 
the  I.  C.  &  L.  did  about  this  time  was  the  promotion  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  camp-ground  at  Acton,  near  Indianapolis,  which,  through 
the  decades  that  followed,  proved  a  good  source  of  revenue. 
They  aided  the  project  in  1868  by  donating  ten  plank-floored 
tents,  and  later,  $1,450  in  cash. 

The  company  was  so  hard  up  that  year  that  in  April  the  di¬ 
rectors  voted  to  sell  or  pledge  the  $500,000  bonds  of  the  Chicago, 
Columbus  &  Indiana  Central,  $100,000  stock  of  the  Cincinnati  & 
Indiana  and  $90,000  stock  of  the  Martinsville  road,  or  any  part 
thereof  on  such  terms  as  they  could  get.  In  November,  they 
borrowed  $250,000  from  the  Pennsylvania  at  7  percent  interest, 
pledging  $150,000  stock  of  the  Cincinnati  &  Indiana  as  security. 
The  board  voted  to  the  president  and  themselves  2  percent  commis¬ 
sions  for  negotiating  the  loans— which  will  convey  a  rough  idea 
of  how  things  were  going.  Eastern  security  owners  had  begun 

*  When  the  contracts  were  first  let  for  the  I.  &  V.,  or  Indiana  South¬ 
western,  as  it  was  once  called,  they  specified  that  the  contractors  must  make 
their  own  iron  rails.  Indianapolis  editors  doubted  that  this  was  practicable: 
said  it  had  been  tried  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  and  didn’t 
work.  It  didn’t  work  on  the  I.  &  V.,  either. 
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to  complain  about  it.  The  East,  though  it  owned  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  stock  and  bonds,  had  never  had  much  to  say  about  the 
company’s  affairs.  Of  the  nine  directors,  three  were  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  three  from  Indianapolis,  two  from  New  York  and  one 
from  Boston.  Lord  used  his  proxies  deftly.  His  home  town  was 
really  the  “ground  floor;”  he  had  even  taken  the  shops  away 
from  Indianapolis  and  Lafayette  and  moved  them  to  Cincinnati. 

The  eastern  stock-  and  bondholders  got  no  immediate  satis¬ 
faction  of  their  demands  to  know  what  was  toward.  But  when 
they  heard  in  the  summer  of  1869  that  the  board  had  issued  $2,- 
000,000  more  in  bonds  to  pay  floating  debts,  and  when  the  news 
trickled  back  to  them  that  Mr.  Lord  had  been  voted  a  “special 
compensation”  for  his  services  as  president  and  general  superin¬ 
tendent  (there  was  also  an  under-superintendent),  they  began 
moving  towards  action.  One  of  Mr.  Lord’s  last  communiques 
was  issued  in  the  spring  of  1870,  when  the  Indianapolis  &  Vin¬ 
cennes  asked  to  be  absolved  from  the  lease,  as  the  Pennsylvania 
wanted  to  take  it  over  for  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis. 
Lord  reported  to  the  board  that  (railroads  were  feminine  there¬ 
abouts  in  that  era)  “If  this  company  should  retain  her  interest  in 
the  lease,  she  would  be  compelled”  to  pay  her  part  towards  put¬ 
ting  the  I.  &  V.  in  condition,  as  that  concern  couldn’t  do  it  alone. 
So  the  I.  &  V.  passed  into  Pennsylvania  hands  and  is  a  branch  of 
that  road  at  the  present  time. 

Here  the  shareholders,  both  east  and  west,  swooped  down  on 
the  scene,  demanded  an  overhauling  and  installed  a  committee 
of  two  to  do  the  job.  One  of  these  was  John  S.  Kennedy,  one  of 
the  New  York  directors,  the  other  was  a  new  force  in  railroads,  a 
man  destined  to  become  one  of  the  leading  characters  in  the 
American  rail  drama.  Melville  E.  Ingalls  (1842-1914),  a  native 
of  Harrison,  Maine,  was  a  Massachusetts  attorney,  and  although 
only  twenty-eight  years  old,  had  already  served  with  distinction 
in  that  state’s  legislature.  He  too  had  grown  a  beard  to  ameli¬ 
orate  somewhat  his  boyish  appearance,  and  he  wore  it  until 
death.  This  brilliant  youth  was  chosen  by  eastern  security  hold¬ 
ers  to  go  to  the  front,  take  a  seat  on  the  board  and  do  what  he 
could  to  straighten  out  the  tangle. 

The  events  of  the  next  few  months  are  so  confused  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  head  or  tail  of  them.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  old  board,  it  is  evident  that  for  some  time  the  minutes  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  In  an  off-the-record  meeting  of  some  of 
the  directors  in  an  Indianapolis  law  office  on  October  24,  1870, 
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Director  T.  A.  Morris  and  Treasurer  William  T.  Boaz  resigned 
their  positions  so  that  they  might  be  appointed  by  a  Cincinnati 
court  as  receivers,  to  take  possession  of  some  $2,000,000  in  assets 
in  Ohio,  “intending  to  defeat  the  bankruptcy  act,”  as  certain 
creditors  charged  in  a  suit  several  months  later. 

In  a  recorded  session  of  the  board  at  Morris,  Indiana,  on 
November  7,  1870,  Ingalls  was  present  as  director  and  signed 
the  minutes  as  president,  though  they  do  not  show  his  election. 
George  Bliss  appears  as  one  of  the  new  board,  and  some  follow¬ 
ing  meetings  were  held  in  New  York.  It  is  evident  that  conflict 
was  going  on  between  old  and  new,  between  two  claimants  to 
leadership.  The  minutes  do  not  show  the  election  of  a  new 
board  until  the  following  January  19,  when  Ingalls’s  election  to 
the  presidency  became  a  part  of  the  record.  He  and  Kennedy 
presented  their  report  on  the  following  day. 

It  said  that  the  books  had  been  very  loosely  kept.  The  gross 
receipts  for  the  past  three  years  appeared  to  have  been  about 
$1,800,000  annually,  but  there  was  no  accurate  account  of  ex¬ 
penses.  The  company  had  a  fairly  well-equipped  main  line  179 
miles  long,  from  Cincinnati  to  Lafayette.  The  I.  C.  &  L.  was 
practically  the  owner  of  the  whole  line,  though  the  Ohio  end  of 
it  was  in  the  name  of  the  Cincinnati  &  Indiana,  a  corporation  with 
a  stock  capital  of  $2,000,000,  of  which  “$1,935,400  is  owned  by 
the  I.  C.  &  L.  Company  and  is  lodged  with  J.  Edgar  Thomson, 
William  A.  Booth  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Trustees,  to  secure 
the  last  issue  (1869)  of  $2,000,000  of  bonds  of  the  I.  C.  &  L., 
which  bonds  are  also  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  whole  line 
of  road,  equipment  and  real  estate.”  There  was  $43,200  worth 
of  the  C.  &  I.  stock  in  the  hands  of  various  individuals,  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  lease  of  the  C.  &  I.  Company  to  the  I.  C.  &  L., 
“the  latter  is  bound  to  pay  10  percent  on  it.” 

The  company’s  debt  in  1865,  as  already  mentioned,  was  $7,- 
000,000;  in  1870,  Ingalls  found  the  bonded  debt  to  be  $8,000,000, 
floating  debt,  $1,500,000;  stock  issued,  $5,750,000— a  total  liability 
of  $15,250,000;  it  had  more  than  doubled  in  five  years!  The 
committee  were  astonished  at  this,  as  they  had  received  “positive 
assurance  from  the  late  management  that  it  was  less.” 

To  what  this  alarming  increase  is  due,  or  where  your  money 
has  gone,  your  committee,  in  the  short  time  they  have  had,  have 
not  been  able  to  determine.  ...  A  portion  of  it  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  purchase  of  real  estate  in  Cincinnati.  A  considerable 
amount  has  also  been  lost  in  running  the  leased  lines. 
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Of  these,  the  company  was  supplying  all  equipment  to  the 
Martinsville  road,  doing  all  repairs  and  losing  money  steadily  on 
it.  For  the  White  Water,  too,  it  was  supplying  equipment,  doing 
repairs,  paying  all  taxes  and  expenses,  and  on  top  of  these  was 
paying  a  yearly  rental  of  more  than  $180,000.  They  were  losing 
heavily  there,  too.  The  White  Water,  cheaply  built  along  a 
ready-made  grade,  the  old  canal  towpath,  could  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  in  the  committee's  opinion,  for  less  than  half  of  the 
more  than  $2,500,000  on  which  the  company  was  paying  7  per¬ 
cent  interest.  But  this  wasn't  all: 

For  some  reason  not  known  to  your  committee,  in  1868  the 
entire  business  of  the  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  &  Lafayette  Com¬ 
pany  between  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  was  turned  over  to  this 
White  Water  line,  thus  getting  only  88  miles  of  haul,  instead  of 
179  by  Lafayette;  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  time  had  good  arrangements  with  the  roads  running 
from  Lafayette  to  Chicago. 

It  also  appears  that  our  Company  loaned  $250,000  to  the 
Chicago  &  Great  Eastern  Railroad  and  took  $500,000  of  their 
bonds.  It  is  the  first  instance  your  committee  have  ever  met 
where  a  railroad  has  loaned  its  credit  to  build  a  rival  road  to 
compete  with  its  own  main  line. 

There  was  much  more  to  the  report,  but  this  is  enough.  In¬ 
galls  and  Morris  were  appointed  receivers  in  Indiana  in  March, 
1871,  and  Ingalls  accordingly  resigned  as  president  and  director. 
Suits  were  brought  by  creditors  that  year  and  by  the  city  of 
Lawrenceburg,  the  latter  because  the  company  had  failed  to  re¬ 
deem  $25,000  in  bonds  bought  by  the  city  and  now  matured. 
The  ensuing  trial  was  a  celebrated  one,  with  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  major  attorneys  and  numerous  satellites  appearing  on  the 
two  sides.  Among  them  were  George  Hoadly,  later  governor  of 
Ohio,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  afterwards  senator  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Benjamin  Harrison,  senator  and  President,  and  another 
future  senator  or  two.  Some  of  the  testimony  was  illuminating. 
W.  W.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the  company,  testified  that  in 
October,  1870,  the  I.  C.  &  L.  was  far  in  arrears  with  its  employ ees” 
wages  and  its  bond  interest.  Asked  whether  the  company  was 
borrowing  from  Cincinnati  banks  at  the  time,  he  replied,  “She 
was.” 

‘To  a  large  or  small  extent?”  was  next  asked. 

“Some  days  she  would  borrow  $5,000,  some  days  as  much  as 
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$25,000  and  on  some  occasions  as  high  as  $30,000  or  $40,000.” 
It  was  revealed  that  Lord  was  the  endorser  on  practically  all  of 
these  notes,  that  they  habitually  borrowed  from  one  bank  to  re¬ 
pay  another,  and  that  on  loans  up  to  $15,000,  they  were  apt  to 
pay  as  high  as  one  percent  per  month.  The  former  secretary  of 
the  company  testified  that  a  “one-man  power”  existed,  that  the 
books  were  kept  rigidly  secret,  and  he  was  amazed  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  stockholders  continued  to  send  their  proxies  to 
Lord,  knowing  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  though  aware  that 
the  company  was  in  deep  water  financially.  There  had  been  a 
$50,000  overissue  of  stock,  which  was  used  as  collateral  for  loans. 

There  were  numerous  shady  episodes  revealed  as  the  case 
dragged  on.  J.  F.  Richardson,  superintendent  of  the  road,  who 
also  owned  a  coal  elevator  in  Cincinnati  and  had  a  monopoly  of 
coal  sales  to  the  company  as  well  as  preferential  freight  rates, 
also  informally  operated  the  Indianapolis  &  Vincennes  for  a  time, 
borrowing  rolling  stock  from  the  I.  C.  &  L.  and  splitting  the  gross 
proceeds  with  Mr.  Lord.  And  there  was  a  mysterious  transac¬ 
tion  whereby  Lord  endorsed  a  note  for  $16,300  given  him  by  the 
company  over  to  Zephaniah  Heustis,  a  conductor,  of  whom  we 
observe  in  1866  that  the  directors  voted  to  “relieve”  him  of  loss 
by  a  $50  counterfeit  bill  given  him  by  a  passenger. 

Lord  fought  back  viciously,  succeeded  in  having  the  receivers 
temporarily  removed  in  1872,  but  suffered  final  defeat  in  the 
election  of  73,  when  Ingalls  was  again  made  president,  and  this 
time  to  stay.  The  road  was  taken  out  of  bankruptcy  that  sum¬ 
mer,  but  its  condition  was  so  desperate  that  he  even  considered 
leasing  it  to  the  Marietta  &  Cincinnati  ( now  a  part  of  the  B.  &  O. ). 
But  with  the  brashness  of  youth,  he  sent  forth  a  $9,000,000  bond 
issue  in  November  of  that  panic  year  of  73,  and  prepared  to  ob¬ 
tain  entrance  to  Chicago  by  buying  control  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Lafayette  &  Chicago,  which  carried  on  beyond  Lafayette. 

Ever  since  the  building  of  the  Cincinnati  &  Indiana,  the  trains 
had  been  making  a  six-mile  detour  over  the  old  track  down  to 
Lawrenceburg,  and  in  1875  Ingalls  eliminated  this  by  a  cutoff,  so 
the  parent  town  saw  the  main  line  trains  no  more.*  In  1879  the 
company  encouraged  the  building  of  the  Vernon,  Greensburg  & 

*  After  the  great  flood  of  1913,  when  the  B.  &  O.’s  bridge  over  the 
Great  Miami  was  again  swept  away,  the  trains  of  that  road  for  many  years 
passed  over  the  Big  Four  track  from  Lawrenceburg  to  North  Bend.  Then 
flood  control  work  upstate  again  nerved  the  B.  &  O.  to  bridge  the  river 
once  more. 
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Rushville  Railroad,  which  ran  from  Greensburg  down  to  North 
Vernon,  junction  point  of  the  Madison  &  Indianapolis  with  the 
Ohio  &  Mississippi.  This  little  road  was  soon  taken  over  under 
lease. 

Those  old  bonds  kept  catching  up  with  the  company,  and  the 
hard  times  of  the  1870’s  made  it  difficult  to  take  care  of  them. 
Late  in  76,  on  the  petition  of  Judge  Hoadly  and  other  bondhold¬ 
ers,  Ingalls  was  again  made  receiver  for  a  time;  and  so  he  con¬ 
tinued,  alternately  receiver  and  president,  but  always  with  faith 
in  the  road,  as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  1880  he  owned  4,010 
shares  in  it. 

He  was  now  ready  for  the  first  of  his  great  amalgamations. 
On  March  6,  1880,  he  incorporated  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
St.  Louis  &  Chicago,  issued  $7,500,000  in  bonds,  and  took  over  the 
Cincinnati  &  Indiana,  the  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  &  Lafayette  and 
the  Cincinnati,  Lafayette  &  Chicago.  Despite  some  present-day 
erroneous  notions  to  the  contrary,  this  was  the  original  Big  Four. 
The  story  has  been  told  that  after  the  second  Big  Four— Cleve¬ 
land,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis— came  into  being,  a  broker’s 
clerk  found  the  name  too  cumbersome  to  write  on  a  customers’ 
room  blackboard,  and  so  just  began  calling  it  Big  Four.  But 
there  are  plenty  of  veteran  railroaders  still  alive  who  will  testify 
that  its  predecessor  was  the  first  to  bear  the  nickname,  though 
who  originated  it  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  at  this  late 
date. 

Ingalls  had  now  become  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  his  railroad  one  of  its  best  assets.  It  is  found  from  time 
to  time  contributing  $1,000  to  the  Cincinnati  Exposition,  the  May 
Musical  Festival  and  other  causes,  but  there  was  one  to  which  it 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  When,  in  1882,  its  former  master,  Henry  C. 
Lord,  wrote  to  the  board  an  appeal  which,  in  spite  of  what  we 
know  about  him,  has  a  touch  of  pathos  in  it,  for  the  loan  of  a 
thousand  dollars  with  which  to  promote  some  property  belonging 
to  his  wife,  the  board  replied  coldly  that  they  could  not  use  the 
company’s  money  in  any  such  manner. 

In  1881,  the  Big  Four,  in  partnership  with  the  Rock  Island,  was 
building  a  track  from  Kankakee  to  Seneca,  Illinois,  a  short  cut  for 
westbound  freight  bypassing  Chicago.  It  also  took  over  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute,  which  in  1871  had  set  out 
to  connect  those  two  cities,  but  progressed  only  26  miles  out  of 
Terre  Haute  and  10  miles  westward  from  Greensburg.  The  for¬ 
mer  bit  later  became  a  part  of  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis,  the 
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latter  was  expanded  into  the  Columbus,  Hope  &  Greensburg, 
completed  in  1884  and  leased  by  the  Big  Four.  And  as  the 
decade  of  the  1880’s  waned,  Ingalls  was  moving  towards  bigger 
things. 

Collis  P.  Huntington,  head  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  appears  as  a  Big  Four  director  in  1881, 
presaging  future  connections  between  the  two.  At  the  request  of 
Huntington,  Ingalls  became  receiver  for  the  Kentucky  Central, 
which  ran  from  Covington  (opposite  Cincinnati)  down  through 
Lexington  and  beyond.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  that  time 
was  bringing  its  Cincinnati  traffic  from  the  East  via  Lexington 
and  the  K.  C.;  but  in  the  latter  1880’s  it  built  a  line  down  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  to  Covington  and  bridged  the  river 
to  obtain  its  own  entrance  into  Cincinnati.  * 

As  we  remarked  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  Vanderbilts  had 
bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Bee  Line,  and  now  they 
were  also  investing  in  the  Big  Four.  In  Ingalls  they  saw  a  valu¬ 
able  ally  and  an  indispensable  executive.  With  their  aid  a  great 
consolidation  was  accomplished.  On  June  7,  1889,  in  Ohio  and 
on  the  following  day  in  Indiana  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi¬ 
cago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company,  a  new  empire,  came  into 
being— a  fusion  of  the  Bee  Line  and  Big  Four,  with  a  capital  of 

*  Despite  his  distinctions,  Mr.  Ingalls  retained  his  sense  of  humor  and 
relished  jokes  at  his  own  expense.  Once,  he  went  back  to  the  old  home 
village  in  Maine,  and  while  sitting  with  the  local  philosophers  around 
the  stove  in  the  general  store,  one  old-timer  remarked,  “Mel,  I  hear  you’re 
drawin’  down  ten  thousand  a  year  now.” 

Mel  was  drawing  more  than  that,  but  he  suspected  that  if  he  said  so,  he 
wouldn’t  be  believed,  so  he  modestly  admitted  the  ten  thousand. 

“Well,”  said  the  ancient,  “it  jest  goes  to  show  what  cheek  and  circum¬ 
stances  will  do  for  a  man.” 

Another  incident  to  which  he  confessed— long  afterward— had  to  do  with 
a  night  when  a  train,  with  his  private  car  at  its  tail,  was  stalled  alongside 
a  lonely  little  station.  The  crew,  with  the  exception  of  a  rear  brakeman 
who  had  gone  back  with  a  flag,  were  all  out  ahead  of  the  train  somewhere. 
After  some  time  had  passed,  Mr.  Ingalls  suggested  to  his  son,  a  youth  in 
his  latter  teens,  that  he  go  to  the  station  and  learn,  if  possible,  what  was 
the  trouble.  The  son  walked  forward  to  the  station,  which  was  near  the 
middle  of  the  train,  and  found  it  tenanted  by  a  lone  operator  in  a  green 
eyeshade,  who  was  pounding  a  telegraph  key  like  mad. 

“Know  why  the  train’s  stopped?”  asked  young  Ingalls. 

The  operator  ignored  him  and  continued  to  hammer  the  brass.  The 
boy,  a  bit  diffident,  stood  irresolute  a  few  moments,  then  went  back  to  the 
car.  “Operator  was  so  busy,  I  hated  to  bother  him,”  was  the  report. 

There  was  another  wait  in  dead  silence  for  several  minutes,  and  then 
the  impatient  executive  sent  his  son  up  to  the  station  again,  but  with  the 
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$20,500,000  common  stock  and  $1,000,000  preferred.  Of  the  fif¬ 
teen  directors,  seven  were  from  New  York  and  the  names  of  five 
of  them,  Cornelius  and  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  H.  McK.  Twombly  and  J.  P.  Morgan,  reveal  how  power¬ 
ful  the  Vanderbilt  interest  was.  Cincinnati’s  influence  was  not 
small,  either;  she  had  five  directors,  while  Cleveland  claimed  only 
two  and  Columbus  one. 

But  Ingalls  had  not  yet  completed  his  kingdom.  That  Cairo 
&  Vincennes  Railroad,  promoted  by  General  Burnside,  chartered 
in  1867,  had  become  a  line  of  some  strategic  importance.  The 
General  had  gotten  some  liberal  aid  from  counties  and  towns 
along  the  way,  Cairo  alone  with  its  county  voting  $100,000  in 
bonds  to  buy  stock.  Burnside  succeeded  in  validating  an  old 
State  survey  for  the  line,  by  which  he  acquired  a  200-foot  right  of 
way,  much  of  it  wooded,  which  supplied  ties,  bridge  timbers  and 
engine  fuel  and  left  some  land  to  be  sold.  The  General  was  not 
only  promoter,  but  contractor  for  building  the  road,  and  thus  got 
his,  coming  and  going.  Financial  trouble  caused  a  stoppage  of 
the  work  in  ’69,  but  the  line  was  at  last  opened  in  1872  with  a 
grand  celebration,  and  the  whiskered  hero  as  the  central  figure, 
bowing  to  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude.  It  was  an  anticlimax 
when  the  road  slumped  into  receivership  in  1874  and  languished 
there  six  years. 

To  northward  in  1869,  the  Paris  &  Danville  Railroad  was  born, 
to  utilize  that  old  north-and-south  grade  near  the  Indiana  line, 
a  part  of  the  great  internal  improvement  vision  of  1835,  which 
was  abandoned  when  the  bubble  burst.  By  ’76,  the  P.  &  D.  had 
built  a  track  from  Danville  through  Paris  ( on  the  St.  Louis,  Alton 
&  Terre  Haute)  to  Lawrenceville  on  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi.  In 
’79  another  little  company  appeared,  to  connect  Lawrenceville 
with  the  Cairo  &  Vincennes  at  St.  Francis ville,  ten  miles  to  south- 

same  result.  “Can’t  get  a  word  out  of  him,”  he  reported  upon  his  return. 

“Well,  I  will!”  snapped  his  father.  He  swung  down  from  the  car  steps 
and  strode  to  the  station.  “Say,  what’s  the  matter?”  he  demanded.  “Why 
are  we  hung  up  here?” 

With  a  barely  perceptible  pause  in  the  clicking  and  the  mere  flick  of 
a  peevish  glance  aside  at  the  questioner’s  legs,  the  operator  grated,  “If  you 
G.  d.  s.  o.  b.’s  will  stay  away  from  here  and  leave  me  alone,  we’ll  get  this 
thing  straightened  out.” 

After  a  moment’s  stunned  hesitation,  the  president  turned  without  a 
word  and  trudged  meekly  back  to  his  car. 

“Find  out  what  was  the  matter?”  asked  his  son. 

“Oh,  just  a  little  trouble  up  ahead,”  replied  the  father,  casually.  “They’ll 
have  it  cleared  up  directly.” 
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ward.  This  completed  a  260-mile  chain  from  Cairo  north  to 
Danville,  pointing  directly  at  Chicago. 

In  1881,  the  Paris  &  Danville  reappears  as  the  Danville  &  South¬ 
western,  and  very  soon  afterward,  together  with  the  St.  Francis- 
ville  &  Lawrenceville  and  the  Cairo  &  Vincennes,  it  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific,  then  dominated  by 
Jay  Gould.  But  Gould  had  overreached  himself,  and  the  whole 
Wabash  system  went  into  receivership  in  1884.  In  ’89,  by  fore¬ 
closure  under  the  terms  of  a  divisional  mortgage,  the  Danville- 
Cairo  chain  was  sold  and  reappeared,  welded  into  a  single  com¬ 
pany  known  as  the  Cairo,  Vincennes  &  Chicago,  in  which 
gentlemen  named  Ingalls,  Vanderbilt,  et  al.  were  more  or  less  inter¬ 
ested.  This  company  proceeded  on  November  1,  1890,  to  obtain 
by  deed  the  entire  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  and 
itself  then  became  a  part  of  the  new  Big  Four.  Not  until  1906 
was  its  line  extended  northward  by  the  Chicago,  Indiana  & 
Southern  to  Indiana  Harbor,  and  a  connection  with  the  main 
New  York  Central  lines  into  Chicago. 

The  feint  by  Mr.  Lord  in  1865-66  from  Indianapolis  through 
Crawfordsville,  to  force  the  Lafayette  &  Indianapolis  to  yield  to 
him  has  been  mentioned.  Others  took  up  the  work  where  he 
dropped  it,  and  pushed  it  on  past  Crawfordsville,  to  encounter 
the  old  right  of  way  of  the  Newcastle  &  Danville,  incorporated 
in  1854  to  build  from  Newcastle,  northeast  by  east  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  across  the  state  to  Danville,  Illinois.  A  little  grading  was 
done  on  it  between  Crawfordsville  and  Covington,  and  then  it 
died.  The  new  company  utilized  its  remains  and  reached  Dan¬ 
ville  with  its  railhead  in  1867. 

Here  it  met  the  survey  of  the  Central  east-and-west  line  of  the 
great  state  project  of  1835.  It  had  been  graded  for  16  miles  east¬ 
ward  from  Pekin,  on  the  Illinois  River  just  south  of  Peoria,  when 
the  depression  stopped  it  in  1841.  In  1853,  the  Bloomington  & 
Pekin  Railroad  was  incorporated  and  acquired  the  old  survey  and 
grade  by  quit-claim  deed  from  the  state,  but  could  do  no  more. 
Civic  leaders  in  Bloomington  wanted  to  bond  the  township  for 
$100,000  in  aid  of  the  project,  but  were  outvoted,  and  the  right 
of  way  slumbered  for  another  decade.  Then  the  Danville,  Ur- 
bana,  Bloomington  &  Pekin  Railroad  was  organized  in  1867,  and 
McLean  County  really  did  itself  proud,  Bloomington  Township 
producing  $100,000  in  bonds,  Empire  Township,  $75,000  and 
West  Township,  $20,000.  Other  counties  also  contributed,  and 
with  this  support,  the  track  was  built  at  comparatively  good 
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speed  to  Danville.  In  *69  it  consolidated  with  the  Indianapolis, 
Crawfordsville  &  Danville  to  form  the  Indianapolis,  Bloomington 
&  Western.  The  depression  claimed  it  as  a  victim  in  74,  and  it 
was  operated  by  a  receiver  until  1879,  when  it  was  bought  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Austin  Corbin  and  came  forth  as  the  In¬ 
diana,  Bloomington  &  Western. 

This  company  proceeded  to  extend  its  sphere  of  influence  to 
Springfield,  Ohio,  taking  over  two  feeble  attempts  to  accomplish 
that  aim.  These,  known  as  the  Indianapolis  &  Ohio  State  Line 
and  the  Ohio  &  Indiana  State  Line,  had  built  only  scraps  of  track 
in  their  respective  territories.  Newcastle,  Indiana,  the  largest 
town  on  the  route,  fought  hard  to  put  them  over.  The  Newcastle 
Courier  ran  a  daily  column,  first  headed  “Railroad  News,”  and  then 
“Track  and  Train,”  to  boost  subscriptions.  But  nothing  seemed  to 
avail  greatly  until  the  I.  B.  &  W.  took  a  hand  in  1881,  when  the  two 
companies  were  first  fused  into  one  known  as  the  Ohio,  Indiana 
&  Pacific,  and  this,  after  a  corporate  existence  of  two  days 
(March  22-24),  was  gathered  in  by  the  I.  B.  &  W.  The  latter 
then  completed  the  track  and  leased  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  & 
Cleveland,  giving  it  a  line  from  Peoria-Pekin  through  Indianapolis 
to  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

But  this  more  than  doubled  mileage  sat  heavily  upon  the 
I.  B.  &  W/s  digestion.  In  1886  a  receiver  took  over,  and  in  '87 
the  road  went  through  an  extraordinary  series  of  metamorphoses. 
Within  eleven  days  it  was  broken  into  three  parts— those  in  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  respectively— and  sold,  first  to  a  committee, 
then  to  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  (an  Indianapolis  attorney,  later 
senator  and  Vice-President),  who  almost  instantly  resold  the 
parts  to  three  new  corporations.  Two  of  these— those  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois— then  combined,  and  on  November  11,  the  whole 
line,  from  Sandusky  to  Pekin,  was  back  in  one  piece  again,  as 
the  Ohio,  Indiana  &  Western;  in  receivership  from  its  birth; 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Baxter  Street  clothier  of  long  ago,  who 
began  business  with  a  closing-out  sale. 

There  was  a  bond  foreclosure  in  1890,  followed  by  a  process 
of  financiering  too  long  and  complicated  to  set  down  here;  but 
from  it  came  a  new  corporation,  the  Peoria  &  Eastern,  of  whose 
99,942  shares  the  New  York  Central  owns  50,102.  The  P.  &  E.  in 
turn  owns  1,730  of  the  10,000  shares  of  the  Peoria  &  Pekin  Union 
Railroad,  a  profitable  terminal  and  belt  maze  which— though 
Peoria  and  Pekin  stations  are  only  nine  miles  apart,  owns  127 
miles  of  main  track  and  sidings. 
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Mr.  Ingalls  was  now  well  on  the  way  with  his  empire  building, 
but  there  was  more  to  come.  Early  in  1870,  the  Warsaw,  Goshen 
&  White  Pigeon  Railroad  Company  was  organized,  and  amazingly 
enough,  by  August  1  of  the  same  year,  it  had  constructed  a  2412- 
mile  line  between  Warsaw  and  Goshen.  In  the  following  year  it 
absorbed  the  Grand  Rapids,  Wabash  &  Cincinnati— in  existence 
two  years  with  nothing  accomplished— the  new  name  being  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Wabash  &  Michigan.  This  company  sturdily  pushed  its 
terminus  southward,  through  Wabash  and  Marion  to  Anderson, 
on  the  Bee  Line,  which  it  reached  in  1876  and  from  which  place 
it  operated  in  later  years  through  trains  over  the  Big  Four  into 
Indianapolis.  The  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  had  helped  it  by  buying  $437,- 
000  in  bonds,  but  in  77  its  president,  A.  G.  Wells,  is  found  com¬ 
plaining  that  although  his  company  had  thrown  all  possible  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  Lake  Shore,  the  latter  had  done  very  little  in  return. 

The  C.  W.  &  M.  is  remembered  during  the  years  following  that 
for  a  superintendent,  Mr.  Lamport,  who  railroaded  accordin’  to 
the  Bible.  There  were,  as  a  rule,  few  papers  on  his  desk,  but 
there  was  always  a  Bible.  When  confronted  by  a  tough  problem, 
he  would  open  the  Book  to  discover  if  possible  what  Moses  or 
Isaiah  or  the  Apostle  Paul  would  have  done  or  said  in  such  an 
emergency,  and  he  usually  found  an  example  or  a  precept  to 
guide  him. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  was  a  foreclosure  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  the  company’s  life  story.  This  took  place  in  1880,  when 
the  company’s  name  was  changed  from  C.  W.  &  M.  Railroad  to 
C.  W.  &  M.  Hallway.  It  then  took  over  the  Elkhart,  Niles  &  Lake 
Michigan  Railroad,  which  placed  its  northern  terminus  at  Niles, 
Michigan,  and  from  there  it  extended  itself  to  the  Lake  Michigan 
shore  at  Benton  Harbor  in  1882.  Significant  conjunctions  began 
to  appear  in  its  horoscope,  and  when  we  read  in  the  1890  report 
that  among  its  directors  were  such  men  as  James  Stillman,  M.  E. 
Ingalls,  John  Newell,  George  Bliss,  Chauncey  M.  Depew  and 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  no  astrologer  is  needed  to  foretell  its  future. 
In  1891,  its  entire  capital  stock  was  bought  by  the  C.  C.  C.  & 
St.  L.  Its  line  was  then  extended  from  Anderson  to  Rushville, 
where  it  touched  the  Vernon,  Greensburg  &  Rushville  division  of 
the  Big  Four. 

Here,  then,  was  completed  a  north-and-south  line  which  Ingalls 
desired  to  see  pushed  on  to  Louisville.  He  sought  trackage 
rights  over  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi’s  Louisville  division,  but  was  re¬ 
pulsed,  whereupon  a  corps  of  Big  Four  engineers  took  the  field 
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and  drew  a  survey  alongside  the  O.  &  M.  track  from  North  Vernon 
to  Jeffersonville.  Here  Ingalls,  in  company  with  his  ally,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  had  taken  over  a  project,  first  conceived  in  1887,  to  build 
another  railroad  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  between  Jefferson¬ 
ville  and  Louisville,  and  the  structure,  begun  in  1890,  was  already 
well  under  way.  The  O.  &  M.  quickly  capitulated,  and  granted 
trackage  rights  which  are  continued  under  its  successor,  the 

B.  &  O.  In  Louisville  the  bridge  company  had  the  usual  trouble 
with  one  landholder  over  the  price  of  his  property,  and  under  its 
eminent  domain  right,  had  to  slice  off  a  comer  of  his  brick  busi¬ 
ness  building  one  night  while  he  slept,  settling  with  him  later  by 
court  award.  The  Big  Four  owned  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  the 
bridge  company  until  1927,  when  it  purchased  the  other  third 
from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

After  those  two  busy  years,  1890-91,  Ingalls  sought  no  more 
acquisitions  to  the  Big  Four  for  a  while.  But  having,  through 
association  with  Huntington,  become  much  interested  in  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  he  persuaded  the  Vanderbilt  interests  to 
buy  the  aging  Huntington’s  stock  in  it,  even  before  the  new  Big 
Four  was  organized.  He  was  thereupon  elected  president  of  the 

C.  &  O.  also,  and  proceeded  to  make  it  and  the  old  Big  Four  a 
powerful  through  line,  especially  for  freight,  from  the  Virginia 
seaboard  to  Chicago.  It  hauled  West  Virginia  coal  and  coke  to 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  Valley  regions,  and  brought  back 
among  other  things  the  grain  and  flour  of  the  West  and  North¬ 
west  to  the  ocean  front  at  Newport  News. 

With  the  mergers  of  1889—91  the  new  Big  Four  became  a  part 
of  what  was  known  to  the  business  world  as  the  Vanderbilt  Lines, 
and  the  beautiful  orange  passenger  trains  of  the  old  Big  Four, 
with  the  dark  maroon  band  above  the  windows,  on  which  was 
painted  the  railroad’s  name,  began  to  disappear.  One  legend 
which  pervaded  the  midwestern  air  was  that  a  master  painter, 
the  only  one  who  had  the  formula  for  mixing  that  wonderful 
orange  color,  had  died  and  taken  the  secret  with  him.  But  the 
fact  was  that  the  Big  Four  orange  and  the  Bee  Line  red  must  now 
give  way  to  the  conventional  blackish-green  of  their  new  over- 
lord,  the  New  York  Central  and  nearly  all  other  railroads  in  the 
country.  The  NYC  for  many  years  did  not  absorb  or  lease  the 
Big  Four;  its  higher-ups  just  continued  to  buy  its  stock,  until 
they  accumulated  a  controlling  interest. 

Ingalls  added  one  more  rail  to  his  collection  before  he  ended 
that  phase  of  his  work.  Away  back  in  1852-53,  a  line  had  been 
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projected  to  run  from  Cincinnati,  up  through  all  the  capitals  of 
the  westernmost  tier  of  Ohio  counties  into  Michigan.  A  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  stock  was  sold,  much  grading  done  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  ties  bought  and  stacked  along  the  right  of  way.  Then 
the  panic  of  ’57  struck,  and  the  company  died  of  the  wound. 
Those  ties  actually  lay  there  in  that  gash  through  the  woods  and 
rotted.  In  1881,  the  Cincinnati,  Van  Wert  &  Michigan  was  in¬ 
corporated,  to  cover  the  same  ground.  It  took  over  two  somno¬ 
lent  charters  along  the  old  right  of  way,  and  succeeded  in  build¬ 
ing  track  most  of  the  way  from  Franklin,  on  the  Bee  Line  between 
Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  to  the  Michigan  boundary.  In  1886,  it 
combined  with  the  Jackson  &  Ohio— chartered  two  years  before, 
to  build  from  Jackson  down  to  the  Ohio  border— and  the  result 
was  the  Cincinnati,  Jackson  &  Mackinaw  Railroad. 

This  passed  through  the  deft  hands  of  Calvin  S.  Brice  at  one 
time  in  the  1890’s,  and  eventually,  in  1897-98,  to  the  Cincinnati 
Northern  Railroad,  which  had  been  first  organized  in  ’94  as  the 
Dayton  &  Cincinnati  Terminal  Railroad  Company.  The  Northern 
also  acquired  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
Milwaukee,  but  in  1902  resold  that  to  the  Michigan  Central.  In 
that  same  year  all  the  stock  of  the  Cincinnati  Northern  became 
the  property  of  the  Big  Four.  That  corporation  now  had  a  web 
of  more  than  2,300  miles  of  track,  serving  the  larger  cities  of 
four  of  the  great  middle  western  states. 

The  Big  Four  was  much  pestered  by  the  great  western  railroad 
strike  of  1894,  which  was  particularly  virulent  in  Chicago. 
There  a  mile  or  more  of  freight  cars  were  burning  in  the  yards 
at  once,  precipitating  the  use  of  United  States  troops  by  President 
Cleveland,  and  opening  a  violent  controversy  between  Right  and 
Left  which  continues  to  this  day.  But  there  was  one  feature  of 
the  strike  which  appears  remarkable  now;  in  very  nearly  all  cases 
the  trains  carrying  the  United  States  mails  continued  to  run;  the 
union  men  of  the  day  had  respect  for  national  law. 

The  stoppage  of  freight  trains  forced  the  shipment  of  many 
heavy  articles  by  express— pianos,  stoves,  farm  and  shop  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,  which  must  be  hustled  on  and  off  fast  trains,  fre¬ 
quently  at  junction  points,  where  scheduled  stops  were  brief. 
Some  men  remained  loyal  to  the  companies  and  worked  over¬ 
time,  for  extra  trains  carrying  mail  were  run.  Some  men  “dou¬ 
bled  back”  on  their  runs  again  and  again,  and  were  out  two  or 
three  weeks  without  a  chance  to  see  home.  One  man  claimed 
he  was  absent  so  long  that  his  children  forgot  him,  and  when  he 
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finally  went  home,  they  ran  and  reported  to  their  mother,  “Mom- 
mie,  they’s  a  tramp  cornin’  in  the  gate.” 

When  in  1900  the  Pennsylvania  joined  with  the  Big  Four  and 
the  New  York  Central  in  ownership  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
Ingalls  relinquished  the  presidency  of  the  last-named  company. 
He  too  was  growing  old;  he  now  gave  up  the  presidency  of  the 
great  reticulum  which  he  had  created,  and  became  chairman  of 
the  board,  which  position  he  held  until  1912,  when  failing  health 
forced  him  into  retirement.  He  died  two  years  later. 

In  1920,  the  Big  Four  made  its  last  addition  to  its  family,  when 
it  annexed  the  Evansville,  Indianapolis  &  Terre  Haute,  a  curving 
appendage  pieced  together  out  of  the  old  Evansville  &  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  a  fragment  of  the  still-born  Terre  Haute  &  Cincinnati. 
And  in  1930  the  New  York  Central  at  last  formally  leased  the  Big 
Four  for  ninety -nine  years.  They  had  found  total  absorption  of 
the  Lake  Shore  such  a  troublesome  and  costly  job  that  they  de¬ 
cided  to  be  content  with  leases  and  stock  ownership  for  the  Big 
Four  and  Michigan  Central.  In  the  latest  report,  the  NYC  owns 
$54,874,133  worth  of  the  $57,027,300  issued  stock  of  the  Big 
Four,  or  more  than  96  percent.  Of  the  Michigan  Central’s  $18,- 
736,400  stock,  it  owns  $18,671,460,  or  more  than  99  percent; 
which  means  that  paying  the  dividends  on  the  stock  of  these  two 
companies  is  mostly  just  a  process  of  taking  cash  out  of  one 
pocket  and  putting  it  into  another. 

The  locomotives  and  trains  which  tread  the  old  Big  Four  rails 
may  flaunt  the  words,  “New  York  Central,”  but  even  as  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  loyalty  to  the  old  name  persists;  to  veteran  employees  and 
to  many  citizens,  it  is  still  the  Big  Four.  At  the  top  of  the  black¬ 
boards  outside  the  way  stations  which  tell  you  whether  trains  are 
on  time,  the  name  you  see  is  still  “C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.”  In  the 
lobby  of  the  building  in  Indianapolis  where  the  company’s  offices 
are  located  you  will  look  in  vain  for  “New  York  Central”  on  the 
directory;  but  look  for  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
and  there  it  is.  The  Middle  West  is  still  not  quite  reconciled  to 
the  suzerainty  of  those  fellows  in  New  York,  and  who  is  there 
cantankerous  enough  to  chide  them  for  it? 
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Boston  &  Albany 


IN  A  book  already  overcrowded,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
retell  the  whole  story  of  the  Western  Railroad  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  its  growth  into  the  Boston  &  Albany,  for 
that  ground  has  been  gone  over  with  a  fair  degree  of  thorough¬ 
ness  in  the  present  author’s  Steelways  of  New  England.  There 
we  have  told  how  President  Chester  W.  Chapin  of  the  Western 
tried  in  the  1860’s,  when  control  of  the  New  York  Central  could 
have  been  bought  below  par,  to  induce  the  moneyed  men  of  Bos¬ 
ton  to  see  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  that  city  in  having 
the  Central  as  its  own  western  outlet.  Had  Boston  instead  of 
New  York  gained  control  of  the  Central,  railroad  history  and  the 
story  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  would  have  been  vastly  different 
from  what  they  are.  But  State  Street,  which  had  played  so  large 
a  part  in  building  the  great  railroads  of  the  Midwest  and  far 
West,  remained  inexplicably  obtuse  to  the  ripe  plum  which  dan¬ 
gled  before  its  very  eyes,  and  so  New  York  instead  of  Boston  be¬ 
came  the  head  of  the  great  system. 

The  irony  of  the  story  is  seen  in  the  eventual  welding  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany  into  the  New  York  Central,  which  was  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  the  fact  that  the  two  form  a  natural  and  direct 
trunk  line  from  the  greatest  port  in  New  England  to  Chicago  and 
other  important  cities  en  route.  The  Western  and  the  Boston  & 
Worcester  were  merged  in  1866  as  the  Boston  &  Albany,  and  rela¬ 
tions  between  this  company  and  the  New  York  Central  became 
steadily  closer.  In  fact,  in  1880  a  remarkable  contract  was  signed, 
in  which  each  road  was  given  the  privilege  of  considering  the 
other  as  its  main  line.  It  was  as  if  the  two  had  been  actually 
consolidated,  save  that  the  property  and  earnings  of  each  still 
remained  independent  of  the  other. 

But  interweaving  of  interests  had  begun.  One  of  the  Commo- 
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dore  s  most  trusted  advisers  was  President  Chapin,  whose  name 
began  to  appear  on  the  directorate  of  the  Vanderbilt  roads.  The 
Vanderbilts  bought  some  stock  in  the  B.  &  A.— not  a  great  deal, 
for  it  was  paying  so  well  that  the  Yankee  owners  didn’t  care  to 
let  it  go— and  after  1887  Depew’s  name  was  on  the  B.  &  A.  board, 
which  courtesy  was  returned  by  the  placing  of  President  William 
Bliss,  Chapins  successor,  on  the  board  of  the  New  York  Central 


Boston  Sc  Albany,  as  in  1900 


&  Hudson  River.  Bliss  knew  that  the  NYC  wanted  an  entrance 
into  Boston;  and  there  was  always  the  justifiable  fear  that  if  it 
didn’t  get  the  B.  &  A.,  it  might  take  the  Fitchburg  and  so  ham¬ 
string  his  road. 

By  1899  a  lease  was  being  talked  of.  But  when  the  concrete 
proposal,  a  999-year  lease  at  8  percent  per  annum,  tax  free,  on 
the  stock,  with  a  guarantee  of  interest  and  fixed  charges,  and  $4,- 
000,000  worth  of  B.  &  A.  property  reserved,  reached  the  share¬ 
holders,  there  was  an  uproar.  A  “protective  committee,”  includ¬ 
ing  many  prominent  citizens  of  Boston,  was  formed  to  fight  the 
deal. 

The  hearings  on  the  subject  fill  a  352-page  book.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  lessee  under  the  contract  would  pay  the 
B.  &  A.  only  $2,000,000  per  annum,  while  its  income  for  1899  had 
been  $2,310,000.  This  was  met  with  the  rejoinder  that  there 
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might  come  panic  years  and  hard  times  when  the  road  wouldn’t 
earn  half  that  much.  In  the  end,  there  was  a  compromise.  The 
term  of  the  lease  was  reduced  from  999  to  99  years,  the  $4,000,000 
worth  of  property  was  to  be  bought  by  the  Central  for  $5,500,000, 
the  B.  &  A.  Terminals  in  East  Boston  were  to  be  improved,  the 
corporation  must  remain  subject  to  Massachusetts  law  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  reports  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  With 
these  stipulations,  the  contract  was  signed.  But  when  the  name 
“New  York  Central”  began  to  replace  that  of  Boston  &  Albany 
on  the  rolling  stock,  there  was  so  much  feeling  on  the  subject  in 
Massachusetts  that  the  old  name  was  hastily  restored  and  re¬ 
mained  for  a  few  years  until  the  soreness  had  been  somewhat 
alleviated. 

In  one  respect  the  Boston  &  Albany  is  unique.  Of  all  the  New 
York  Central's  great  leased  lines,  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  home- 
owned.  The  NYC  owns  nearly  all  the  stock  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  Big  Four  and  Harlem,  but  of  the  $25,000,000  capital  of 
the  B.  &  A.,  it  does  not  own  a  dime's  worth.  There  have  been 
various  reasons  advanced  for  this,  but  one  outstanding  fact  is 
that  the  Yankee  owners  cling  pretty  tightly  to  their  holdings;  and 
who  wouldn’t,  when  they  bring  in  8  percent  a  year,  come  hell  or 
high  water,  good  times  or  bad?  The  Central  management  suffers 
acute  pain  as  it  contemplates  the  outgo,  but  endures  it  with 
philosophical  equanimity. 

The  B.  &  A.  maintains  its  individuality  to  this  day.  Never  is 
its  president  the  same  man  who  is  president  of  the  New  York 
Central,  as  is  true  of  the  Michigan  Central,  Big  Four  and  all 
other  large  leased  lines.  As  this  is  written  in  1946,  the  B.  &  A. 
president  is  Allan  Forbes,  a  State  Street  banker,  collateral  de¬ 
scendant  of  that  John  M.  Forbes  who  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Michigan  Central.  Officials  are  New  Englanders,  too,  and 
while  we  do  find  one  foreign  name,  that  of  Harold  S.  Vanderbilt, 
on  the  board,  the  post  office  addresses  of  other  directors  are  apt 
to  include  such  places  as  Boston,  Concord,  Westwood,  Natick, 
Pittsfield,  Framingham,  and  Gardiner,  Maine. 

In  its  big,  high-ceilinged  suite  of  offices  in  South  Station,  in 
Boston,  the  president's  room  is  hung  with  portraits  of  past  execu¬ 
tives,  going  back  to  the  Western  and  the  Boston  &  Worcester. 
To  Massachusetts,  the  Boston  &  Albany  is  still  very  much  alive. 
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GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION 

Above— Exterior,  with  the  New  York  Central  office  building  beyond. 
Below— The  Concourse. 


MODERN  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  A  CAR 
Top  to  bottom — Super-Hudson,  Mohawk,  Niagara,  and  a  1947  day  coach. 


RECENT  EXECUTIVES  AND  A  PASSENGER  AGENT 


Chauncey  M.  Depew 
William  H.  Newman 
Patrick  E.  Crowley 


George  H.  Daniels,  GPA 
William  C.  Brown 
F.  E.  Williamson 


S.  R.  Callaway 
Alfred  H.  Smith 
Gustav  Metzman 


HAPPY  ARE  THE  FEET  OF  TFIOSE  WHO  TREAD  THE 
CRIMSON-AND-GRAY  CARPET  IN  THE  GRAND  CENTRAL 
STATION  TO  THE  WORLD’S  MOST  FAMOUS  TRAIN 


In  the  North  Country 


7  "RAILROADS  had  scarcely  begun  to  be  built  in  America 
when  Watertown,  a  prosperous  little  city  with  many 
-iL  mills,  on  the  lower  reaches  of  Black  River  in  northern 
New  York,  not  far  from  Lake  Ontario,  began  to  pine  for  an  iron 
road  to  the  outer  world.  It  was  promised  a  branch  of  the  New 
York  state  canal  system,  but  that  was  not  enough.  It  must  have 
the  best.  So  in  1832  its  progressive  citizens  procured  a  charter 
for  the  Watertown  &  Rome  Railroad,  which,  at  the  last-named 
city,  was  to  connect  with  the  projected  railway  between  Utica  and 
Syracuse.  The  first  president  of  the  company  bore  a  name  well 
known  in  railroad  history  in  recent  years,  Orville  Hungerford. 

But  Watertown,  like  many  another  community,  found  that  it 
is  easier  to  charter  a  railroad  than  to  build  one.  Many  a  long 
year  was  to  pass  before  the  town  heard  its  first  railroad  whistle. 
By  1847  manifestoes  began  to  be  issued,  demanding  that  some¬ 
thing  be  done.  The  Northern  State  Journal  of  Watertown,  in 
March,  1848,  broke  out  in  no  little  irritation,  “It  is  time  to  go 
ahead.  It  is  now  about  sixteen  years  since  a  charter  was  first 
obtained,  and  yet  the  first  blow  is  not  struck.  No  excuse  for 
further  delay  will  be  received.”  That  was  really  putting  it  up  to 
them.  In  these  public  expressions,  it  is  revealed  that  the  pro¬ 
moters  did  not  expect  to  stop  at  Watertown,  but  to  continue 
twenty-five  miles  northwestward  with  the  track  to  Cape  Vincent, 
near  where  the  St.  Lawrence  River  leaves  the  Lake.  In  fact,  a 
circular  issued  by  them  that  year  starts  off  with  “The  Directors 
of  the  Watertown,  Rome  &  Cape  Vincent  Railroad,”  though  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  document  is  it  called  that. 

Work  began  early  in  1849.  The  directors  explained  that  they 
had  received  “but  little  aid  from  abroad,”  and  that  “a  large 
proportion  of  our  stockholders  are  farmers,  whose  means  are  not 
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generally  in  ready  cash,”  and  who  could  not  therefore  pay  off 
their  subscriptions  rapidly.  Nevertheless,  they  did  better  than 
many  another  group,  for  in  September,  1851,  the  seventy-two- 
mile  road  was  open  from  Rome  to  Watertown,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  it  reached  Cape  Vincent,  from  which  a  ferry  led 
to  the  busy  town  of  Kingston,  Ontario. 

The  Watertown  &  Rome  throve  nicely  from  the  beginning— 
for  several  years  it  paid  10  percent  dividends— and  its  prosperity 
incited  others  in  the  neighborhood  to  action.  The  Potsdam  & 
Watertown  was  organized,  and  by  1857  had  completed  a  seventy- 
six-mile  line  from  Watertown  northeast  to  Potsdam  Junction 
(now  Norwood),  where  it  connected  with  the  Northern  Railroad. 
This  was  a  line  conceived  as  far  back  as  1829  and  later  built  from 
Ogdensburg,  a  lively  St.  Lawrence  port  just  above  that  river's 
rapids,  east  to  connect  with  the  Vermont  railroads,  and  thus  com¬ 
plete  a  line  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Boston.  (It  is  now  a 
part  of  the  Rutland  Railroad). 

The  Potsdam  &  Watertown  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  its 
bonds  in  1858  and  presently  the  Watertown  &  Rome  shouldered 
that  responsibility.  The  inevitable  result  was  the  union  of  the 
roads  in  1861  under  the  name  of  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdens¬ 
burg,  a  branch— which  soon  became  the  main  line— having  been 
thrown  out  to  the  last-mentioned  town.  The  Potsdam  &  Water- 
town  had  cost  $1,800,000  to  build,  and  it  was  taken  over  for  half 
that  sum. 

Some  of  the  citizens  of  Watertown  became  critical  of  their 
road  as  soon  as  it  was  built,  and  a  public  action  took  place  there 
which  we  do  not  find  paralleled  elsewhere.  William  Dewey,  a 
man  of  comparatively  small  means,  for  several  years  voluntarily 
gathered  facts,  wrote  and  published  propaganda  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  and  organized  and  addressed  meetings  at  towns  along  the 
way.  He  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  the  matter  to  a  head  in 
1848,  but  was  unrecognized  and  unrewarded  by  the  company, 
even  with  reimbursement  for  the  money  he  had  spent  in  its  be¬ 
half.  This  case  aroused  a  large  group  of  the  citizens  in  1853  to 
the  point  of  holding  a  meeting  in  which  resolutions  wTere  passed, 
censuring  the  company  and  demanding  justice  for  Dewey.  A 
number  of  the  young  men  of  the  village  presented  him  with  a  fine 
watch  as  a  token  of  gratitude  owed  him  by  the  community.  This 
finally  brought  a  belated  and  inadequate  recognition  from  the 
company. 

From  Richland,  about  halfway  between  Rome  and  Watertown, 
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the  company  sent  a  branch  westward  to  Oswego.  Taunton  loco¬ 
motives  had  at  first  been  used,  but  by  1864  the  company  was 
building  its  own  in  its  shops  at  Rome.  It  went  in  for  car-build¬ 
ing,  too;  even  parlor  and  sleeping  cars  a  little  later.  The  road 
was  prospering  with  its  region. 

The  directors’  report  for  1864  declared  that  St.  Lawrence 
County  had  gained  25  percent  in  population  in  ten  years,  the 
greatest  growth  of  any  county  in  the  state  excepting  the  city 
counties.  That  ten  years  covered  the  major  portion  of  the  life 
of  the  R.  W.  &  O.  Oswego  ranked  second  in  growth,  while  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  had  also  gained  largely.  All 
of  which  was  highly  significant,  inasmuch  as  during  that  period 
twenty-one  counties  in  New  York  had  barely  held  their  own  in 
population  growth  and  eleven,  without  railroads,  had  actually 
declined. 

In  their  1863  report  the  directors  had  deplored  the  madness  of 
the  earlier  years  of  railroad  building,  both  in  location  and  man¬ 
agement.  “For  many  years  the  managers  seemed  to  be  governed 
by  an  insane,  reckless  infatuation,  leading  to  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  expenses  and  the  most  ruinous  competition  for  that  phan¬ 
tom  ‘through  business.’  .  .  .  The  main  object  seemed  to  be  to 
increase  as  much  as  possible  the  gross  receipts,  leaving  out  of 
view  every  other  consideration.  Better  counsels  have  now  for¬ 
tunately  succeeded.  .  .  .”  But  the  directors  were  themselves  de¬ 
luded.  The  worst  of  the  rate  wars  was  yet  to  come,  and  the 
R.  W.  &  O.  itself  was  not  proof  against  the  madness  of  over¬ 
expansion.  In  1868,  it  took  over  by  lease— later  by  amalgamation 
—the  Syracuse  &  Northern,  which  ran  up  to  its  Oswego  branch, 
and  now  had  three  fine  southerly  termini— Rome,  Syracuse  and 
Oswego.  It  was  also  claiming  to  be  the  most  direct  route  (via 
Vermont  Central  and  Northern)  between  Boston  and  Detroit. 

So  far,  all  was  good;  but  the  next  move  was  disastrous.  In  a 
previous  chapter  we  have  mentioned  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore 
Railroad,  which  in  the  1870’s  was  built  westward  from  Oswego, 
hugging  the  lake  shore,  to  Niagara  Falls.  It  served  no  agricul¬ 
tural  country  and  no  cities;  it  even  passed— quite  unnecessarily— 
north  of  Rochester.  Its  promoters  had  visions  of  being  a  part  of 
the  route  between  Boston  and  the  West  via  the  Hoosac  Tunnel, 
but  that  never  materialized,  and  in  1875  the  road  was  actually 
brought  to  the  humiliation  of  being  sold  at  auction  in  Oswego, 
the  R.  W.  &  O.  buying  it  at  73  cents  on  the  dollar  of  its  bonded 
indebtedness. 
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R.  W.  &  O.  high-ups  were  delighted  with  their  bargain,  and 
renewed  their  boasting  about  their  east-west  line.  But  somehow, 
it  did  not  garner  the  business.  There  was  almost  no  local  traffic 
to  buy  its  daily  bread,  and  it  was  costly  to  operate.  It  became  a 
millstone  about  its  owner's  neck.  Its  bond  interest  was  in  de¬ 
fault  in  1876-77,  and  in  '78  the  proud  little  R.  W.  &  O.  defaulted 
on  its  own  bonds.  Men  who  had  been  its  leading  spirits  began 
to  get  out  from  under,  and  northern  New  York  lost  control  of  its 
railroad,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lackawanna,  then  under 
the  presidency  of  Samuel  Sloan.  He  became  president  of  the 
R.  W.  &  O.  also;  changed  all  its  locomotives  from  bituminous  to 
anthracite  burners  (the  Lackawanna  being  an  anthracite  road), 
but  under  his  rule,  for  some  strange  reason,  the  road  continued 
to  deteriorate.  To  Edward  Hungerford,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
the  R.  W.  &  O.,  the  process  has  the  look  of  deliberate  sabotage, 
but  he  cannot  identify  the  motive. 

For  five  years  this  went  on.  Then  in  1882  a  new  name  ap¬ 
pears  among  the  directors— that  of  Charles  Parsons  of  New  York, 
a  lank,  taciturn,  transplanted  Connecticut  Yankee,  who  had  been 
picking  up  the  stock  at  $10  and  $15  a  share.  Sloan  had  been 
warned  that  he  might  lose  control,  but  he  laughed  at  the  warn¬ 
ings.  Hungerford  pictures  the  scene  at  the  annual  directors’ 
meeting  at  Watertown  on  June  6,  1883,  when,  to  Sloan's  profound 
astonishment,  Parsons  showed  up  with  enough  proxies  to  elect 
himself  president.  Sloan,  red  with  anger,  produced  a  sheaf  of 
papers  from  his  pocket,  and  asked,  “What  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  these?”  Parsons  looked  them  over— $300,000  worth  of  notes 
given  to  Sloan  by  the  company  for  borrowed  money— then  silently 
wrote  a  check  for  the  amount  in  full,  and  Sloan  left  the  meeting. 

Parsons  proceeded  to  rehabilitate  the  road— rebuilt  track  and 
gave  it  new  rolling  stock.  In  1886  he  added  a  neighbor  to  the 
system.  Utica  had  been  displeased  a  half  century  before  when 
Watertown  promoters  chose  Rome  as  their  southern  terminus, 
and  when  their  road  was  completed  in  1852,  it  proceeded  to  act. 
In  1853  the  Black  River  &  Utica  Railroad  was  chartered;  crept 
slowly  northward  down  the  Black  River  Valley,  reeled  under  the 
financial  shock  of  '57  and  reorganized  in  '61  as  the  Utica  &  Black 
River.  But  not  until  ten  years  later  did  it  reach  Philadelphia,  on 
the  R.  W.  &  O.,  northeast  of  Watertown.  Thereafter  it  forked, 
taking  over  a  small  road  to  Clayton,  at  the  beginning  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  while  to  northeastward  it  threw  out  a  line  to  Ogdens- 
burg  in  1878.  It  also  annexed  the  Carthage,  Watertown  & 
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Sackett’s  Harbor,  which  gave  it  entrance  to  Watertown.  It  was  a 
well-managed  and  fairly  well-to-do  road  when  the  R.  W.  &  O. 
leased  it  in  1886. 

Parsons  proved  what  could  be  done  by  good  management  to 
revive  a  half-dead  railroad  system.  He  extended  its  main  line  to 
Massena,  near  the  Canadian  border,  from  which  a  Grand  Trunk 
branch  led  to  Montreal.  He  built  a  new,  direct  line  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  to  Oswego;  he  planted  a  terminal  in  the  heart  of  Rochester 
and  planned  another  in  Buffalo.  Once  more  the  dream  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore  division  a  part  of  a  through  line  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  the  West  via  the  Tunnel  was  discussed  in 
board  rooms.  R.  W.  &  O.  stock  rose  steadily  to  par. 

The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  was  alarmed.  It  tried 
to  buy  control  of  the  R.  W.  &  O.,  but  for  a  time  vainly.  Then  it 
essayed  strategy.  The  Mohawk  &  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  was 
chartered,  and  engineers  prowled  the  Black  River  country,  sur¬ 
veying  a  railroad  grade  from  the  Central  up  to  the  now  bustling 
manufacturing  city  of  Watertown.  To  make  matters  merrier, 
Austin  Corbin,  then  in  control  of  the  Elmira,  Cortland  &  Northern, 
also  planned  a  line  to  Watertown,  and  that  elated  city  gave  it 
strong  support,  seeing  itself  as  a  new,  teeming  railroad  center. 
The  Central  did  not  really  wish  to  build;  it  wanted  the  R.  W.  &  O., 
ready-made.  That  company’s  stockholders  were  sitting  atop  of 
the  world.  Early  in  March,  1891,  such  shares  as  were  still  at 
large  were  being  held  at  120  to  123.  On  the  fourteenth  it  was 
announced  that  the  643-mile  system  had  been  leased  to  the  New 
York  Central.  The  NYC’s  demon  passenger  agent,  George  H. 
Daniels,  now  began  boosting  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  giving 
New  Yorkers  better  train  service  to  those  enchanted  spots  than 
ever  before.  • 

William  H.  Vanderbilt  had  a  dapper  son-in-law,  Dr.  W.  Seward 
Webb,  who  was  ambitious  to  be  a  railroad  magnate.  For  some 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Rutland  Railroad  and  of  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Palace  Car  Company.  About  this  time  he  bought  control  of 
a  16-mile  narrow  gauge  road  running  from  Herkimer,  on  the  New 
York  Central  just  east  of  Utica,  to  a  town  named  Poland,  with  a 
franchise  to  go  beyond  that.  Webb  proceeded  to  make  this 
standard  gauge  and  extend  it— as  the  St.  Lawrence  &  Adirondack 
—to  Malone,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  state,  from  which  an¬ 
other  St.  Lawrence  &  Adirondack  was  building  to  Montreal. 
This  was  begun  in  1891,  but  in  the  following  year  Webb  com¬ 
bined  his  Herkimer  and  St.  Lawrence  &  Adirondack  charters  as 
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the  Mohawk  &  Malone.  Having  plenty  of  money  at  his  disposal, 
he  drove  it  through  at  high  speed,  and  late  in  1892  it  was  in  op¬ 
eration,  with  parlor  and  sleeping  cars  running  from  New  York 
and  Buffalo  through  to  Montreal,  as  well  as  Saranac  Lake  and 
Lake  Placid,  both  of  which  were  on  a  branch  near  his  track. 
From  Tupper  Lake  on  his  main  line  a  road  known  as  the  New 
York  &  Ottawa  ran  northward  across  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Ottawa. 

In  1905,  the  Central  bought  all  outstanding  stock  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  &  Adirondack  in  Canada,  and  in  1936  leased  the  road 
for  99  years.  In  1902,  it  had  leased  the  Mohawk  &  Malone,  but 
nine  years  later  absorbed  it.  And  in  1913,  the  Rome,  Watertown 
&  Ogdensburg,  the  New  York  &  Ottawa  and  some  other  smaller 
roads  became  a  corporate  part  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hud¬ 
son  River. 


Twentieth  Century 


I^TENRY  CLEWS  was  opposed  to  monopolies.  He  said  so 
publicly  and  in  his  book,  Twenty -Eight  Years  in  Wall 
J-L  Street ,  published  in  1887.  But  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  lines  he  said: 


I  regard  the  Vanderbilt  property,  however,  in  the  light  of  a 
great  trust,  the  four  young  men  *  above  referred  to,  with  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew  as  trustees,  and  I  question  very  much  if  that 
eminent  team  of  honest  and  able  reformers,  Henry  George  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Me  Glynn,  with  other  minor  lights  of  the 
Anti-Poverty  Society,  could  administer  that  trust  with  greater 
benefit  to  the  public,  nor  could  they  employ  a  greater  army  of 
well-paid,  easy-worked  and  well-fed  men  by  any  State  or  national 
supervision  or  management,  or  by  breaking  up  a  great  corpora¬ 
tion  into  a  hundred  or  so  small  companies. 

The  Vanderbilt  system  employs  200,000  people  at  better  wages 
than  they  can  obtain  elsewhere,  any  place  in  the  world.  It 
pays  over  $150  an  hour  for  taxes.  The  State  is  paid  over  $1  for 
every  $2.70  received  by  the  stockholders. 

And  the  proportion  it  paid  then  was  a  mere  pin-prick  com¬ 
pared  with  what  it  pays  today.  Mr.  Clews’s  words  may  appear 
a  bit  excessive,  but  they  had  their  points.  The  Vanderbilt  lines 
had  become  a  national  institution.  Largely  through  the  genius  of 
this  family,  plus  that  of  their  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
who  built  the  four  great  systems  (and  several  smaller  ones) 
that  went  into  it,  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  had 
become  a  10,000-mile  organism  binding  eleven  of  the  busiest 
States  of  the  Union  (containing  more  than  half  its  population) 

*  The  four  sons  of  the  lately  deceased  William  H.  Vanderbilt.  As  we 
have  said,  two  of  them  took  no  active  part  in  railroading. 
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First  advertisement  of  Red  Cap  service,  1898.  Just  try  the 
lower  line  on  your  Red  Cap  today! 
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and  two  provinces  of  Canada  in  a  steel  web  which  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  great  interior  valley,  its  water¬ 
ways  and  westbound  rails.  That  area  makes  64  percent  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  nation  and  mines  three-quarters 
of  its  coal. 

About  1890,  a  pudgy,  chin-whiskered  passenger  agent  named 
George  H.  Daniels,  perhaps  the  topmost  of  all  that  fraternity, 
pinned  on  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  (including  all  its 
dependencies,  of  course)  the  vaunt,  Americas  Greatest  Rail¬ 
road.”  One  or  two  other  concerns  in  the  same  business  writhed 
under  the  indignity,  but  they  could  do  nothing  about  it.  He  had 
beaten  them  to  the  slogan;  and  it  is  notorious  that  a  first  im¬ 
pression  well  broadcast  can  never  be  successfully  confuted  or 
even  quite  overtaken. 

Daniels  has  left  upon  the  New  York  Central  and  indeed  upon 
the  railroads  of  the  nation  imprints  of  his  genius  which  appear 
to  be  indelible.  He  originated  the  now  nation-wide  redcap  serv¬ 
ice  in  1896,  as  is  proven  by  one  of  the  first  advertisements  of  it, 
which  we  reproduce.  He  made  it  free  to  the  passenger  at  the 
beginning;  but  Americans,  with  their  growing  mania  for  tipping, 
have  changed  all  that.  The  copiously  illustrated  books  which 
Daniels  published,  advertising  resorts,  historic  and  beauty  spots 
on  the  New  York  Central,  grew  to  be  encyclopedic;  Health  and 
Pleasure  on  Americas  Greatest  Railroad ,  edition  of  1896,  had 
532  pages.  A  mere  glance  at  it  brings  tears  gushing  from  the 
eyes  of  publicity  and  advertising  men  in  this  day  of  high  costs 
and  no  paper.  Daniels  founded  a  handsome  and  interesting 
magazine,  The  Four-Track  News ,  which  was  far  from  being  all 
about  the  railroad.  He  took  over  the  dining  car  and  depot 
lunch-room  service  and  improved  that.  But  his  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments  for  the  New  York  Central  were  the  fast  and  fancy  trains 
which  he  originated. 

In  October,  1891,  he  launched  the  Empire  State  Express,  a 
fine  day-train  between  New  York  and  Buffalo,  primarily  de¬ 
signed  to  take  the  pressure  of  New  York  state  travel  off  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Limited,  which  left  New  York  fairly  early  in  the  morning. 
The  Empire  made  a  test  run  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  at  the 
rate  of  61.4  miles  an  hour,  including  stops.  Of  course  it  was  not 
expected  that  it  would  be  scheduled  to  run  that  fast;  the  test 
merely  showed  what  could  be  done,  and  it  was  a  record-breaking 
performance  in  its  day.  The  train  had  only  four  cars  at  the 
start— -a  combination  cafe-coach,  two  day  coaches  and  a  parlor 
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car.  Officials  were  doubtful  of  its  success  at  the  start,  but  it 
proved  enormously  popular,  and  was  called  upon  steadily  to  in¬ 
crease  its  length. 

Now  the  great  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  was  approach¬ 
ing,  the  first  of  our  big  World’s  Fairs  since  1876,  and  other  rail¬ 
roads  in  America  and  Europe  were  preparing  new  and  better 
locomotives  to  be  exhibited  there.  New  York  Central  officials 
decided  that  they  must  have  a  flyer,  too,  and  called  upon  their 
veteran  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  engine  builder, 
William  Buchanan,  to  design  the  finest  and  fastest  machine  yet 
seen  on  earth.  And  he  did  it;  he  produced  999,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  engines  that  ever  sped  the  rails,  whose  fame  still  rever¬ 
berates  through  sixty  years  of  history.  Her  enormous  driving 
wheels,  towering  seven  feet,  two  inches  in  air,*  were  the  most 
awe-inspiring  thing  about  her,  and  yet  she  seemed  symmetrical. 

After  some  preliminary  runs,  Engineer  Charles  H.  Hogan  was 
given  the  chore  on  May  10,  1893,  of  testing  999.  He  drove  her 
from  Syracuse  to  Buffalo,  with  experts  sitting  in  the  cars  behind 
him,  stop-watches  in  hand.  The  Empire,  which  she  was  pulling, 
was  a  few  minutes  late  out  of  Syracuse,  but  from  there  to  Batavia, 
Hogan  did  not  force  the  tempo.  Between  Batavia  and  Buffalo, 
however,  36  miles  of  nearly  straight,  level  track  was  Iris  chosen 
speedway.  The  men  back  in  the  train  stared  at  their  watches  in 
amazement  as  the  landscape  flew  by,  faster  and  faster.  A  mile 
in  42  seconds,  one  in  41  seconds,  one  in  38,  and  then  one  in  31.2 
seconds— a  rate  of  112/2  miles  an  hour!  No  locomotive  had  ever 
moved  so  fast  before. 

The  story  was  trumpeted  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  even 
abroad.  The  Queen  of  the  Rails  was  promptly  cleaned  up  and 
sent  to  the  Chicago  exposition,  where  she  was  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  big  show.f 

But  999  was,  after  all,  mostly  an  exhibitionist.  She  had  speed 
but  not  pulling  power;  and  the  late  Engineer  Bob  Butterfield, 

*  In  various  accounts,  even  in  that  of  Edward  Hungerford,  who  should 
know,  if  anybody  does,  the  diameter  of  her  drivers  is  given  as  84  inches. 
But  this  writer  has  a  distinct  recollection  that  on  the  tablet  beside  her  when 
she  was  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Fair,  their  diameter  was  stated  to  be 
86  inches.  Whether  this  was  accurate  or  not,  he  has  no  means  of  knowing. 

f  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  that  most  beautiful  of 
all  expositions  will  recall  that  not  far  off  in  the  Transportation  Building 
there  was  a  big,  handsome  Big  Four  locomotive-still  proudly  flaunting  the 
name  Big  Four-on  a  short  piece  of  track-a  turntable,  in  fact-elevated 
above  the  heads  of  the  crowd  on  a  single,  slender,  central  column. 
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Hogan’s  successor  at  her  throttle,  told  the  writer  that  she  was 
hard  to  start  because  her  pistons  were  fastened  so  close  to  the 
centers  of  those  huge  driving  wheels.  They  were  replaced  by 
smaller  ones,  but  still  she  hadn’t  die  power.  She  sank  from  fast 
company  and  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  the  ignominy  of  pulling 
a  milk  train.  She  would  have  been  scrapped  had  not  some  his¬ 
torically  minded  person  in  Central  officialdom  recognized  her 
value  as  a  museum  piece  and  stowed  her  away,  to  be  trotted  out 
on  special  occasions. 

That  great  fair  of  1893  brought  forth  another  fast  train,  the 
Exposition  Flyer,  which,  during  die  late  summer  and  fall, 
skimmed  over  the  road  between  New  York  and  Chicago  in  the 
incredible  time  of  20  hours.  It  was  withdrawn  after  the  close  of 
the  fair,  as  it  was  thought  that  in  ordinary  times  there  would 
not  be  enough  travel  to  justify  the  expense  of  so  fast  and  so 
luxurious  a  train.  How  we  have  grown  since  then!  But  that 
train  deserves  mention  because  it  was  the  precursor  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Limited,  the  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  other 
flyers  of  today. 

The  Central  added  one  more  strand  to  its  web  in  1894.  In 
Steelways  of  New  England ,  we  have  told  of  the  teapot  wars  over 
the  little  road  from  New  York  up  to  Brewster,  52  miles,  between 
the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson  River  divisions.  It  was  first  projected 
in  1869  as  a  part  of  the  New  York  &  Boston,  then  sought  as  an 
entrance  to  New  York  by  the  New  York  &  New  England,  its  pred¬ 
ecessors  and  successors  changing  its  name  finally  to  New  \ork 
&  Northern  and  taking  over  a  little  branch  to  Yonkers  in  1880. 
During  the  manipulations  of  A.  A.  McLeod,  the  Reading  fire¬ 
brand,  who  was  trying  to  push  his  system  into  New  England,  it 
became  such  a  menace  that  the  New  York  Central  decided  to 
gather  it  in.  When  it  bought  stock  control,  McLeod  tried  to  get 
a  charter  for  yet  another  parallel  road  into  New  York,  but  in  a 
hot  battle  before  the  New  York  State  Railroad  Commissioner,  he 
was  defeated.  Under  foreclosure,  the  New  York  &  Northern  was 
sold  at  high  noon,  December  28,  1893,  in  the  railroad  station  at 

Y  onkers . 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  spoken  of  as  “the  confidential  broker  of 
the  Vanderbilts,”  Judge  Ashbel  Green,  NYC  counsel,  and  others 
journeyed  up  to  Yonkers  in  a  special  car,  and  according  to  the 
Yonkers  Herald,  “Before  the  sale,  Mr.  Morgan  sat  in  the  offices 
just  off  the  waiting  room  and  smoked  fragrant  cigars,  as  if  he  was 
only  going  to  buy  a  corner  lot.”  The  sale  opened,  Morgan  bid 
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$1,000,000,  the  property  was  knocked  down  to  him  within  a  min¬ 
ute,  he  wrote  a  check  for  $100,000,  ten  percent  of  the  purchase 
price,  and  all  was  over. 

Great  changes  came  to  the  Central  around  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  A  remodelled  Grand  Central  Station,  the  old  one  worked 
over  and  built  a  little  higher,  appeared,  though  the  officials  knew 
that  it  was  only  a  stop-gap,  and  that  a  bigger  and  better  one 
must  come  soon.  Chauncey  Depew  retired  as  president  in  1898, 
supplanted  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  (whose  health  was  failing)  as 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  served  in  that  capacity  through  an 
amazing  thirty  years  more,  until  his  death  at  93.  Samuel  R.  Cal¬ 
laway,  a  Lake  Shore  graduate,  became  the  Central  president. 

In  September,  1899,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  died,  and  the  cortege 
at  his  funeral  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church  was  a  veritable  Who’s 
Who  in  Railroading.  Reporters  tried  to  picture  them  all— “Presi¬ 
dent  William  Bliss  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  phlegmatic,  massive, 
suggesting  a  Scotch  rather  than  a  Yankee  type;  President  Led- 
yard  of  the  Michigan  Central,  with  the  face  of  a  poet,  the  manner 
of  a  dreamer,  a  philosopher”— and  how  the  explosive  Ledyard’s 
fellow-workers  would  have  gasped  to  read  that!— and  so  on 
through  the  list.  Bliss’s  presence  was  significant,  for  it  was  only 
a  few  months  later  when  the  Boston  &  Albany  became  a  part  of 
the  New  York  Central.  Then  Callaway  resigned  in  1901  to  be¬ 
come  president  of  that  new  great  combination,  the  American 
Locomotive  Company,  and  William  II.  Newman,  another  Lake 
Shore  alumnus,  took  his  place. 

Under  Newman  great  physical  changes  and  advances  took 
place.  His  chief  engineer,  General  William  J.  Wilgus,  built  new 
and  heavier  track— the  first  six-inch,  100-pound  rail  made  in  the 
United  States  began  to  be  laid  on  the  Central  in  1902— straight¬ 
ened  curves  and  reduced  grades.  Also  in  Newman’s  incumbency, 
two  of  the  great  events  in  the  modern  history  of  the  New  York 
Central  took  place.  The  first  of  these  was  not  his  doing  as  much 
as  it  was  that  of  the  ingenious  George  H.  Daniels.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  the  creation  of  the  world’s  most  famous  train, 
the  Twentieth  Century  Limited.  When  it  was  announced  in 
1902  that  a  train  known  as  the  Twentieth  Century  (the  word 
“Limited”  was  added  five  days  after  the  train’s  first  trip)  would 
operate  the  year  around,  winter  and  summer,  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  in  20  hours,  British  journalists  were  skeptical. 
Said  one: 
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Surely  it  is  only  an  experiment.  .  .  .  Can  so  high  a  rate  of 
speed  as  will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  feat  be  maintained 
daily  without  injury  to  the  engine,  the  rails  and  the  coaches? 

The  operators  will  soon  find  that  they  are  wasting  fortunes  in 
keeping  their  property  in  condition,  and  then,  loving  money 
better  than  notoriety,  the  twenty-hour  project  will  be  abandoned. 

But  the  Central  executives  had  passed  the  novice  stage.  They 
remembered  what  the  Exposition  blyer  had  done  in  1893,  and  in 
1895  they  ran  a  test  train  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  525  miles,  at 
the  rate  of  65.07  miles  an  hour.  They  had  new  locomotives 
known  as  Central  Atlantics  which  could  accomplish  the  speed. 
When  the  first  Century  left  New  York  on  June  15,  1902,  it  carried 
only  three  Pullman  sleepers,  a  buffet  and  a  diner,  but  Daniels  had 
given  it  also  a  barber  shop,  valet,  maids,  stenographer,  electric 
lights  with  current  generated  from  the  axle,  then  a  comparatively 
new  thing.  Even  the  Lake  Shore  Limited  had  to  get  along  with 
lights  from  a  dynamo  in  the  baggage  car.  The  Century  served  a 
table  d’hote  meal  for  a  dollar.  There  were  only  twenty-seven 
passengers  aboard  on  the  first  trip.  One  of  them  was  John  W. 
(Bet-a-Million)  Gates,  tire  steel  and  oil  tycoon,  who  told  reporters 
at  the  Grand  Central  Station  that  the  train  4  makes  Chicago  a 
suburb  of  New  York.”  Interviewed  as  he  stepped  off  in  Chicago, 
the  diplomat  beamed  at  the  scribes  over  his  cigar  and  said.  It 
makes  New  York  a  suburb  of  Chicago.” 

Those  Atlantic  engines  of  the  2900  series  which  drew  the  first 
train  cost  between  $15,000  and  $16,000,  and  the  whole  train 
$115,000.  Twenty  years  later  someone  remarked  that  the  cost  of 
the  cars  had  more  than  doubled,  and  of  the  locomotive  had  al¬ 
most  quadrupled.  Today  the  figures  are  astronomical.  One 
Pullman  costs  as  much  as  that  whole  train  of  1902.  One  five-car 
train  could  do  the  business  then,  but  in  recent  years  there  have 
been  times  when  the  Century  had  to  run  in  six  or  seven  sections 
of  twelve  to  fourteen  cars  each.  Just  one  of  those  sections,  at 
present-day  prices,  may  now  represent  an  outlay  of  nearly  two 
million  dollars! 

Running  time  and  locomotive  power  also  show  the  trend.  In 
1905,  with  new  equipment,  the  time  was  lowered  to  eighteen 
hours.  But  it  was  difficult  to  make  this  schedule  practical,  and 
for  several  years  the  time  wavered  back  and  forth  between  eight¬ 
een  and  nineteen  and  one-half  hours.  Finally,  in  1912,  the  Cen¬ 
tury  and  its  twin  competitor  on  the  Pennsylvania,  both  gave  up 
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and  went  back  to  twenty  hours.  But  the  public  was  crying, 
“Faster!  Faster!”  and  the  engine  designers  were  doing  what  they 
could.  The  Hudson  or  5200  series  of  locomotives  was  produced, 
and  in  1932  the  Century  again  became  an  eighteen-hour  train. 
Three  years  later  this  was  cut  to  sixteen  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 
Then  in  ’37  the  5400’s,  the  super-Hudsons,  appeared,  and  a  new 
Twentieth  Century  sped  over  the  rails  in  sixteen  hours,  or  a  little 
better  than  a  mile  a  minute  for  the  whole  961-mile  course.  World 
War  II  threw  such  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  railroads  that  fast 
trains  had  to  give  ground  to  more  prosaic  traffic,  and  the  Century 
during  the  war  became  a  slower  vehicle,  but  in  the  spring  of  1946 
it  went  back  to  sixteen  hours  again.  On  April  1,  1947,  the  time 
was  pared  once  more,  the  eastbound  Century  doing  the  distance 
in  fifteen  and  one-half  hours.  Meanwhile,  keeping  pace  with  the 
inexorable  procession  of  progress,  the  Diesel  locomotive,  to  the 
sorrow  of  all  railroad  fans  and  even  of  many  officials  and  locomo¬ 
tive  builders,  has  supplanted  the  grand  old  steamers,  which  in 
their  dogged  toil  and  struggle  seemed  so  like  man  himself. 

Another  outgrowth  of  the  reign  of  President  Newman  was  a 
new,  long-needed  station  in  New  York.  The  old  one,  with  its 
crude,  inadequate  track  approaches,  befogged  by  its  coal-burning 
locomotives,  was  becoming  intolerable.  There  had  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  collisions,  sometimes  with  fatalities,  in  the  part-open-cut, 
part-tunnel  area  north  of  it,  and  when  Newman  came  in,  he  and 
the  executive  committee  decided  that  the  whole  clumsy  disar¬ 
rangement  must  be  cleaned  out,  down  to  the  ground  and  under 
the  ground,  and  a  new  plant  installed.  General  William  J. 
Wilgus  and  several  others  collaborated  on  the  plans,  and  there 
is  nothing  quite  like  it  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  You  might 
traverse  Manhattan  streets  for  miles  around  it  and  never  know 
that  there  was  a  railroad  near  by;  for  what  used  to  be  the  train- 
shed  and  the  storage  yard  are  all  underground  now,  in  two  levels; 
the  huge  terminal,  with  great  hotels,  office  and  apartment  build¬ 
ings  and  streets  roaring  with  traffic  are  over  its  head. 

Options  were  procured  on  land  on  both  sides  of  Park  Avenue, 
extending  to  Vanderbilt  and  Lexington,  as  far  up  as  Fiftieth 
Street,  as  well  as  frontage  on  the  west  side  of  Park  from  Fiftieth 
to  Fifty-second  and  from  Fifty-fourth  to  Fifty-sixth.  In  1903, 
workmen  began  wrecking  the  buildings  along  Lexington  Avenue, 
including  a  hospital  at  Forty-second  Street,  which  moved  else¬ 
where.  These  buildings  gone,  they  began  digging  and  blasting, 
laying  open  a  great  eight-block  gash  up  to  Fiftieth  Street,  then 
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reaching  under  the  tracks  in  use,  making  slow  progress  because 
there  was  never  so  delicate  a  job. 

The  first  requisite  decided  upon,  the  key  of  the  plan,  was  that 
electricity  must  be  the  motive  power;  steam  must  disappear  from 
the  city.  So  third  rails  were  installed  on  the  existing  tracks  and 
on  the  new  tracks  being  laid  under  them,  and  on  December  13, 
1906,  the  first  electrically  operated  train,  a  suburban  local,  tooled 
out  of  Grand  Central  to  High  Bridge,  which  for  a  few  years  was 
the  point  of  change  from  electric  to  steam  engines.  Six  weeks 
later,  Harlem  and  New  Haven  trains  began  to  be  electric  as  far 
as  Wakefield,  thirteen  miles  out  of  Grand  Central.  The  electric 
engines  on  the  main  line  finally  began  running  to  Harmon,  32.7 
miles  up  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  Harlem  Division,  to  North 
White  Plains,  24  miles. 

As  the  workers  dug  caverns  under  the  existing  tracks,  they  laid 
new  tracks  and  trains  began  using  them.  How  they  did  it  all 
without  interrupting  traffic  is  incomprehensible,  but  they  did. 
More  than  400  regular  trains  a  day,  and  many  more  on  holidays 
and  special  occasions,  moved  in  and  out  of  the  terminal,  with 
most  passengers  unaware  that  a  modern  miracle  was  being  per¬ 
formed,  making  the  labors  of  Hercules  appear  like  mere  thumb- 
twiddling. 

On  a  part  of  the  block  between  Vanderbilt,  Madison,  Forty- 
third  and  Forty-fourth,  until  recently  a  pasture  where  William 
H.  Vanderbilt’s  Maud  S.  once  grazed,  a  temporary  building  to 
house  some  of  the  necessary  activities  was  built,  while  immedi¬ 
ately  adjoining  it  the  Biltmore  Hotel  was  being  reared.  The  tem¬ 
porary  station  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  tracks.  When  a 
few  dozen  of  the  underground  tracks  were  ready,  the  Commo¬ 
dore’s  great  train  shed  and  the  old  station  itself  had  to  come 
down  and  be  replaced  by  a  new  building,  a  bit  more  of  a  messy 
job  for  travelers,  but  accomplished— marvelously  enough— with  a 
minimum  of  inconvenience. 

The  new  terminal  which  then  arose  upon  the  site  was  and  is 
one  of  the  world’s  handsomest  and  most  efficient.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  a  skyscraper,  as  has  become  a  fashion  for  stations  in 
later  years.  The  building  is  about  eight  stories  in  height  at  the 
Forty-second  Street  end,  but  its  fagade,  by  means  of  enormously 
tall  windows,  gives  an  impression  of  one  lofty  story  set  upon  a 
low  first  story  or  basement.  It  is  unique  in  another  respect,  too. 
Park  Avenue,  approaching  it  from  the  south,  aims  squarely  at  the 
center  of  it;  but  as  it  nears  the  building,  the  middle  part  of  the 
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street,  for  through  traffic,  rises,  bridges  over  Forty-second  Street, 
splits  and  runs  around  both  sides  of  the  building,  northbound  and 
southbound,  on  the  roof  above  that  first  story,  then  bridges 
Forty-fifth  Street  and  tunnels— two  bridges  and  two  tunnels— 
through  the  great  New  York  Central  office  building,  a  skyscraper 
separate  from  the  terminal,  then  glides  down  to  earth  again  as  it 
emerges  from  that  building  at  Forty-sixth  Street  and  continues  in 
the  Park  Avenue  stream  of  traffic. 

The  station  itself  is  a  city  of  shops  clustering  around  the  great 
concourse— into  which  you  could  put  many  a  courthouse  or  city 
hall  without  its  touching  the  vaulted  ceiling  ( 125  feet  above  the 
floor)  on  which  the  solar  system  is  pictured,  and  which  is  un¬ 
marred  by  any  supporting  column.  There  is  a  great  waiting 
room,  there  are  several  dining  and  lunch  rooms  and  all  the  other 
conveniences  necessary  to  a  station,  a  motion  picture  theater,  an 
underground  as  well  as  a  surface  taxicab  terminal. 

No  less  than  sixty-seven  tracks  serve  those  two  levels,  the  locals 
using  the  lower  story.  Stairways  are  avoided  by  the  use  of  easy 
ramps,  even  to  the  street.  Three  of  the  city’s  subways  connect 
directly  with  the  station.  Most  New  Yorkers  never  learn  all  the 
byways  of  this  anthill;  you  may,  for  example,  walk  through 
brightly  lighted  marble  tunnels  to  the  Biltmore,  Roosevelt  and 
Commodore  Hotels,  may  cross  under  Forty-second  Street  to  the 
Chanin  Building,  under  Lexington  Avenue  to  the  Chrysler  Build¬ 
ing,  and  under  Forty-fifth  Street  to  the  New  York  Central  office 
building. 

Both  sides  of  Park  Avenue  for  some  blocks  north  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  are  lined  with  towering  office  and  apartment  buildings  and 
hotels;  and  none  of  these  buildings  has  any  basements,  for  be¬ 
neath  them  is  a  vast,  two-story  railroad  yard.  If  you  will  look 
at  the  bases  of  those  buildings,  near  the  sidewalk,  you  will  see 
an  open  crevice  extending  all  the  way  around  them.  This  means 
that  they  are  carefully  separated  from  the  shell  of  sidewalk  and 
street  paving  which  compose  Park  Avenue  and  the  cross-streets, 
so  that  the  heavy,  ceaseless  traffic  which  thunders  over  them  may 
not  communicate  any  vibration  to  the  buildings.  Under  that 
street,  in  the  two  great  caverns,  one  below  another,  long  trains 
glide  in  and  out,  to  and  from  the  far-flung  termini  of  the  system, 
and  electric  switch  engines  prowl  hither  and  yon  about  their 
daily  chores. 

But  here  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  of  all.  To  be  strictly 
accurate,  the  New  York  Central  is  just  a  tenant  on  the  enormously 
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valuable  plot  where  the  first  Grand  Central  Depot  was  built 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Officialdom  thinks 
of  the  whole  development  up  and  down  Park  Avenue  as  Grand 
Central  Terminal;  but  to  the  public  the  terminal  is  only  that 
building  where  the  trains  arrive  and  leave— referred  to  in  com¬ 
pany  offices  as  “the  head-house,”  which  to  lay  ears  conveys  a 
gruesome  suggestion  of  a  place  of  human  execution  or  of  deposit 
of  the  grisly  relics  of  same.  The  New  York  &  Harlem  Railroad 
Company  (we  can  spell  it  that  way  now,  for  the  “a”  was  officially 
stricken  out  of  its  “Harlaem”  in  1889)  has  always  owned  that 
plot  of  ground  on  which  the  “head-house”  stands,  and  owns  it 
yet;  but  as  the  New  York  Central  in  turn  owns  practically  95 
percent  of  the  $10,000,000  stock  of  the  New  York  &  Harlem,  on 
which  it  has  a  401-year  lease,  it  would  seem  to  be  pretty  firmly 
ensconced  in  its  home.  And  by  the  way,  go  shopping  for  a 
share  of  Harlem  stock  today,  and  if  you  can  discover  one,  you 
will  find  it  held  at  but  slightly  under  $300. 

But  the  adjacent  property  which  has  been  gathered  into  the 
great  congeries  shows  an  amazing  mixture  of  ownerships.  The 
New  York  Central  owns  the  ground  upon  which  stand  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  the  Graybar  Building,  the  Grand  Central  Palace  and 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  (Incidentally,  there  was  a  big  elec¬ 
tric  power  station  with  tall  chimneys  on  the  site  of  the  Waldorf 
when  this  work  began.  It  is  still  near  by,  but  it  is  100  feet  under¬ 
ground  now. )  Up  Park  Avenue,  some  of  the  plots  on  which  big 
buildings  stand  are  owned  by  the  Central,  some  by  the  Harlem, 
and  two  are  owned  by  the  New  York  State  Realty  and  Terminal 
Company— whose  stock  is  entirely  owned  by  the  Central,  which 
also  owns  the  plot  on  which  the  Commodore  Plotel  stands.  Four 
blocks  of  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  though  open  to  public  use,  are 
really  privately  owned— some  of  it  by  the  Harlem,  some  by  the 
NYC.  As  for  the  New  York  Central  Building,  known  as  230 
Park  Avenue— the  thirty-four-story  structure  crowned  by  a  turret 
which  at  night  becomes  a  jewelled  lantern— the  western  third  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  owned  by  the  Harlem,  the  eastern 
third  by  the  Central,  the  middle  portion,  covering  the  former 
Park  Avenue,  by  the  Harlem  and  Central  jointly! 

Mr.  Newman  resigned  as  president  in  1909  to  give  ail  his  time 
to  the  special  job  of  completing  the  terminal,  and  was  succeeded 
by  William  C.  Brown,  who  resigned  four  years  later  because  of 
increasing  deafness.  It  was  in  his  last  year,  1913,  that  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  R.  W.  &  O.  and  other  roads,  already  mentioned, 
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took  place.  Alfred  H.  Smith,  the  new  president,  took  his  seat  on 
January  1,  1914,  ushering  in  a  momentous  year  and  incumbency. 
For  some  time  past,  work  had  been  going  forward  on  a  proposed 
merger  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Central.  It  had  proven  to  be  an 
unexpectedly  difficult  task.  To  begin  with,  there  were  Lake 
Shore  bond  issues  whose  terms  provided  that  amalgamation 
could  not  take  place  without  the  consent  of  75  percent  of  their 
holders.  Two  years  of  high  pressure  salesmanship  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  that.  Also  minority  groups  of  stockholders  fought 
the  proposed  union. 

The  Central  at  first  offered  3.05  shares  of  stock  of  the  new 
company  which  would  result  from  the  merger  for  each  share  of 
Lake  Shore  stock.  A  group  headed  by  William  A.  Read,  owning 
15,000  shares,  was  in  opposition,  even  taking  the  matter  to  court. 
Other,  smaller  groups  had  other  ideas.  Among  those  in  opposi¬ 
tion  was  the  notorious  Clarence  H.  Venner,  described  by  the 
United  States  Railway  Labor  Board  as  “the  well-known  profes¬ 
sional  litigant,”  who  actually  amassed  a  competence  out  of  suing 
and  compromising  or  being  bought  off.*  But  he  was  compara¬ 
tively  a  minor  nuisance.  The  Read  group  finally  agreed  to  settle 
at  five  shares  of  the  new  company  for  one  of  their  Lake  Shore 
stock,  plus  a  reimbursement  of  their  expenses  during  the  battle, 
which  amounted  to  $200,000  more.  This  was  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  Lake  Shore  stock.  Holders  of  NYC  &  HR  received 
only  share  for  share.  And  so  at  last,  at  midnight  on  December 
22,  1914,  those  two  companies  passed  out  of  existence,  along 
with  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh,  the  Chicago, 
Indiana  &  Southern  and  others,  and  a  new  New  York  Central 
emerged.  When  it  was  all  over,  directors  mopped  their  brows 
and  decided  not  to  try  the  same  process  on  the  Big  Four  and 
Michigan  Central;  for  those  two  they  would  be  content  with 
leases— and  these,  for  99  years  each,  were  signed  on  January  2, 
1930. 

Thus  was  brought  into  closer  integration  an  area  of  which 

*  He  had  his  occasional  backsets,  as  in  one  instance  when  he  sued  and 
was  forced  to  post  a  bond  for  $50,000.  He  lost  the  suit  after  long-drawn- 
out  litigation,  and  was  compelled  to  pay  out  most  of  his  $50,000  in  attor¬ 
neys’  fees  and  costs.  He  once  sued  August  Belmont  for  libel,  and  Mr. 
Belmont  set  investigators  at  work  compiling  the  Venner  personal  history, 
almost  from  the  cradle.  The  unbeautiful  story  was  published  in  a  155-page 
book  jestingly  known  in  financial  and  legal  circles  as  the  “Belmont- V enner 
Bible.”  There  are  still  a  few  copies  of  it  in  existence. 
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Graham  Hutton  in  his  Midwest  at  Noon  (a  tour  de  force  in  un¬ 
derstanding  by  an  Englishman,  recently  published,  which  should 
be  read  by  every  American)  says: 

The  greatest  continuous  region  of  industrial  production  and 
urbanization  in  the  world,  only  a  hundred  miles  deep  on  the 
average,  now  runs  from  a  little  north  of  Milwaukee  through 
Chicago,  around  Lake  Michigan,  across  to  Detroit  and  as  far  as 
Buffalo  in  the  north  and  Pittsburgh  in  the  south.  That  is  where 
the  greatest  absolute  expansion  of  American  industrial  capacity 
of  all  kinds  has  occurred. 

That  region  is  the  particular  province  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  and  its  leased  lines;  and  that  region  goes  far 
towards  explaining  why  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  carries 
more  freight  than  all  the  railroads  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
combined.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Detroit  is  to  the  Central 
what  Pittsburgh  is  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad— though  the 
Central  enters  Pittsburgh,  too,  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie. 
Fancy,  then,  how  the  automobile  strike— to  mention  only  one  of 
those  which  tortured  the  nation’s  economy  while  this  manuscript 
was  under  way— must  have  hurt!  * 

The  other  great  achievement  of  the  Smith  regime  was  the 
building  of  the  $25,000,000  Castleton  Cutoff,  including  the  bridge 
bearing  Mr.  Smith’s  name,  across  the  Hudson  ten  miles  below 
Albany,  by  which  through  freight  trains  bypass  that  city  and  the 
westward  grade  out  of  it. 

During  World  War  I,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  railroads  were 
taken  over  by  the  government,  and  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
served  for  one  year  as  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  while 
Mr.  Smith  was  in  government  service  as  regional  chief  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  entire  northeastern  section  of  the  country.  The  war 
was  but  little  past  when  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Sr.,  died  in  1920 
at  the  age  of  70.  He  has  been  blamed  for  permitting  an  infiltra¬ 
tion  by  the  Rockefeller-Stillman-Morgan  interests  in  the  early 

*  Not  until  the  author  had  made  a  tour  of  the  NYC  system,  had  ob¬ 
served  its  industrial  and  realty  agents  at  work  and  seen  the  numerous 
plants  brought  to  each  city  by  those  men  and  their  co-workers,  did  he 
realize  how  great  is  the  railroad’s  part  in  building  a  city.  Its  functionaries 
have  information  on  raw  material  sources,  power  rates,  labor  supply,  etc.; 
they  learn  what  sort  of  ground  and  location  a  manufacturer  wants,  seek  out 
likely  plots,  dicker  for  the  best  possible  prices,  obtain  options,  and  when 
the  prospective  buyer  has  selected  one,  clear  the  title,  put  through  the  sale 
and  see  that  the  plant  gets  the  rail  connections  it  desires. 
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years  of  the  century  which  made  them  for  some  time  the  dom¬ 
inant  force  in  New  York  Central  affairs.  There  was  even  talk 
at  that  time  of  welding  the  New  York  Central,  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  (in  which  the  Vanderbilts  still  have  a  large  in¬ 
terest)  and  the  Union  Pacific  into  one  great  transcontinental 
system,  but  this  did  not  eventuate. 

The  Vanderbilt  family  continued  to  be  the  largest  stockholders 
in  the  Central  and  dependent  companies,  and  for  many  years 
William  K.,  Jr.,  and  Harold  S.  Vanderbilt,  sons  of  the  elder 
William  K.,  were  directors  and  executive  committee  members. 
The  death  of  the  former  in  1944  left  Harold  S.,  a  worthy  son  of  a 
great  race,  as  its  only  active  representative.  He  is  still  a  zealous 
and  able  director  and  member  of  the  executive  committee.  The 
name  of  Vanderbilt  is  cut  too  deeply  in  the  structure  of  the  New 
York  Central  ever  to  be  erased. 

The  heroic-size  statue  of  tire  Commodore,  removed  from  the 
downtown  freighthouse  to  stand  in  front  of  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  looks  down  Park  Avenue,  where  once  came  his  trains, 
drawn  now  by  horses,  now  by  steam.  It  could  not  be  in  a  more 
appropriate  place.  Mutely  and  not  immodestly  it  hints  at  the 
genius  which  made  Forty-second  Street  the  heart  of  New  York, 
and  which  strung  together  a  tissue  of  steel  linking  that  heart  with 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

When  the  government  relinquished  control  of  the  railroads  in 
1919— leaving  them  in  frightful  condition,  it  may  be  added— A.  H. 
Smith  came  back  as  president,  but  five  years  later,  in  March, 
1924,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while  riding  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park.  Pie  was  succeeded  by  Patrick  E.  Crowley,  who  held 
the  position  until  the  end  of  1931,  and  was  followed  by  Frederick 
E.  Williamson.  Ill  health  brought  about  Mr.  Williamson’s  resig¬ 
nation  in  1944— he  died  only  a  few  weeks  later— and  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Gustav  Metzman,  who  had  come  from  the  Middle 
West  to  the  job  in  the  midst  of  the  harrowing  conditions  of  a 
World  War,  and  who  is  still  in  office  as  this  is  written. 

During  those  administrations  between  the  two  wars,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Central  had  grown  enormously,  but  so  had  competi¬ 
tion.  Air  travel  had  been  given  a  great  stimulus  by  the  war,  a 
widespread  network  of  paved  roads  was  spun  across  the  country, 
and  the  motor  vehicle,  too,  became  a  threat. 

War  seems  to  inoculate  people  with  an  itch  to  go  places,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  1920’s  made  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
The  Central’s  fleet  of  fast  trains  grew  apace,  and  as  the  menace 
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of  the  automobile,  bus  and  plane  increased,  so  did  the  speed  and 
luxury  of  the  trains.  Emerging  from  the  second  world  conflict, 
President  Metzman  is  confronted  by  similar  conditions  under  still 
higher  pressure. 

The  Empire  State  Express  has  become  a  glittering  steel 
projectile  in  which  there  are  day  coaches  of  a  luxury  that  would 
startle  even  the  insatiable  George  H.  Daniels,  with  a  seat  reserved 
for  your  own  particular  use,  though  at  no  extra  cost.  Leaving 
New  York  at  9  a.m.,  it  speeds  to  Buffalo,  splits  there  into  two 
parts  which  flash  away  to  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  landing  pas¬ 
sengers  at  each  place  in  time  to  sleep  in  hotel  or  home.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  road,  a  similar  flyer,  the  Mercury,  performs  the 
same  service  between  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 

But  the  Century  and  the  Empire  are  by  no  means  the  NYC’s 
only  show  trains.  There  are  shoals  of  them;  the  Commodore 
Vanderbilt,  for  example,  a  seventeen-hour,  all-Pullman,  New 
York-Chicago  speedster,  which  does  not  make  a  station  stop  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  but  for  the  Century’s 
dominance,  would  be  a  world  marvel.  No  less  than  thirty -five 
named  trains  streak  to  and  fro  each  way  daily  over  the  New 
York-Chicago  course  or  parts  of  it,  some  diverging  to  St.  Louis; 
while  others  ply  between  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis,  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati  and  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  All  are  air-conditioned,  of 
course;  that  has  long  since  become  an  ordinary  but  expensive 
requisite  of  fast  train  travel,  and  all  are  equipped  with  the  latest 
types  of  mellow  yet  adequate  lighting. 

Early  in  1946,  the  Central  announced  a  $56,000,000  order  for 
hew  passenger  cars,  720  of  them,  to  be  distributed  among  52 
trains,  including  the  Century,  which  is  to  be  completely  rehabili¬ 
tated.  There  will  be  greater  luxury  than  ever  before,  including 
public  address  and  telephone  equipment,  for  announcing  sta¬ 
tions,  calling  attention  to  points  of  interest  by  the  way,  car-to-car 
and  train-to-train  communication,  etc.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  not  be  tempted  into  offering  soap  operas  and  jazz 
“music”  over  them,  else  some  of  us  will  be  driven  to  trying  other 
forms  of  transportation.  And  these  sybaritic  vehicles,  which  the 
railroads  are  straining  their  exchequers  to  create  in  the  hope  of 
wooing  travel  away  from  plane  and  motor  vehicle  competition, 
make  no  other  impression  upon  most  people  than  a  vague  notion 
that  the  railroads  must  be  making  pots  of  money,  to  be  able  to 
afford  such  gorgeous  equipment. 

The  summer  of  1946  saw  the  inauguration  of  through  sleeping 
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car  service  to  greater  distances  than  ever  before;  New  York  to 
California,  New  York  to  Mexico.  It  was  claimed  that  passengers 
never  before  passed  through  Chicago  without  being  compelled 
to  change  trains;  but  we  read  in  the  Schenectady  Evening  Star 
of  June  4,  1867,  that  “The  first  through  train  from  Albany  to 
Omaha  passed  through  Schenectady  this  morning  about  9 
o'clock/'  That  service,  to  be  sure,  did  not  last  long;  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Board  of  Trade  excursion  to  California  in  1870,  traversing  the 
Central  and  allied  lines  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  was  a  private 
affair.  Now  the  real  through  service  has  come,  and  the  traveler 
need  not  leave  his  car  unless  he  tires  of  it,  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  shores. 

Not  only  into  cars  but  into  motive  power  are  millions  being 
poured;  as  this  is  written,  the  Central  has  sixty-six  Diesel  units  on 
order.  *  Two  and  a  half  millions  are  to  be  spent  in  straightening 
a  curve  at  Little  Falls  which  will  involve  changing  the  course  of 
the  Mohawk  River.  A  new  station  at  Toledo  is  blueprinted  and 
will  be  constructed  as  soon  as  materials  are  available;  and  in 
Chicago  a  great  new  Union  Station  is  planned,  which  will 
eliminate  several  of  the  scattered  ones  that  now  pester  the 
voyager  through  that  city. 

Some  $650,000,000  of  new  funds  invested  in  improvements 
since  that  first  World  War  can  be  noticed  only  briefly.  Among 
its  fruits  of  which  the  public  is  unaware  are  bypasses,  mostly 
for  freight  but  for  some  passenger  service,  by  which  many  trains 
avoid  such  cities  as  Albany,  Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Buffalo  and 
Cleveland;!  splendid  new  terminals  at  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  elsewhere,  and  a  share  in  the  modernistic  Cincinnati 
union  station;  West  Side  freight  job  in  New  York  City  by  which, 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000,000,  13  miles  of  track  sprawling  down  the 
middle  of  important  avenues,  was  partly  depressed,  partly  ele¬ 
vated,  so  as  to  run  directly  through  many  vast  loft,  warehouse 

*  There  is  a  new  steam  giant,  too,  the  Niagara,  which— differing  from 
the  old  freight  hog  of  yesteryear,  has  not  only  terrific  power,  but  high 
speed  as  well,  and  is  therefore  useful  for  passenger  as  well  as  freight 
service.  Either  it  or  the  Mohawk  type  can  pull  the  Pacemaker,  a  fast 
freight  train,  all  charmingly  gowned  in  crimson  and  gray,  between  New 
York  and  Buffalo,  a  goodly  portion  of  the  way  at  mile-a-minute  speed.  One 
Niagara  can  take  a  train  through  from  New  York  to  Chicago  without  relief. 

f  The  flyers  which  do  not  stop  at  Cleveland  whisk  over  the  old  track 
along  the  lake  shore  past  the  spot  where  the  first  station  stood  on  piles  a 
century  ago,  with  the  lake  waves  gnawing  at  the  strand  under  it.  Much 
through  freight,  however,  passes  over  a  course  south  of  the  city. 
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and  manufacturing  buildings  ending  in  the  new  St.  John  Park 
Terminal,  which  covers  three  city  blocks. 

Here  it  may  be  pertinent  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  Central  is  the  only  railroad  having  freight  tracks  into  Man¬ 
hattan.  As  such  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
city’s  food  supply,  bringing  in,  among  other  things,  40  percent 
of  its  milk  and  cream.  Through  New  York  passes  nearly  half  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  the  New  York 
Central  handles  one-quarter  of  this  over  its  piers  or  on  its  harbor 
fleet  of  300  vessels.  At  the  other  end  of  the  system,  in  Chicago, 
through  the  acquisition  of  the  Chicago  River  &  Indiana,  the 
Chicago  Junction  Railroad  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and 
Transit  Company,  the  Central  controls  some  226  miles  of  track¬ 
age  and  terminals  within  the  Nation’s  greatest  inland  city,  not 
to  mention  trackage  of  its  other  lines. 

The  company  has  kept  pace  with  science  in  all  its  advances 
towards  greater  efficiency  and  safety.  Central  traffic  control, 
automatic  signalling,  train  to  train  and  caboose  to  cab  radio  are 
among  today’s  wonders  rapidly  becoming  commonplaces.  The 
NYC  has  yards  so  huge  that  communication  among  their  various 
parts  is  carried  on  by  radio  and  pneumatic  tubes.  In  these  yards, 
retarder  devices  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  human  rider  on 
every  shunted  car  to  brake  it  to  a  stop. 

There  are  those  who  wonder  where  railroad  managements 
draw  their  seemingly  inexhaustible  draughts  of  optimism.  Their 
burdens  have  become  pretty  difficult  to  bear.  There  appears  to 
be  no  understanding  of  their  problems  in  state  or  national  govern¬ 
mental  halls,  no  appreciation  on  the  part  of  either  public  or  pol¬ 
iticians  of  their  services  or  their  absolute  essentiality  in  our  na¬ 
tional  life.  In  fact,  the  politicians’  only  occasional  attention  to 
the  railroads  consists  of  more  regulation,  higher  taxes,  more  favors 
for  the  unions.  Someone  made  a  count  in  1938  and  found  that 
there  were  then  49  recognized  regulatory  commissions  on  rail¬ 
roads.  How  many  citizens  know  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
railroads’  income  is  now  spent  on  wages  and  pensions?  How 
many  realize  that  if  railroad  taxes  were  eliminated,  thousands  of 
village  and  country  schools  would  be  shut? 

Glamor  counts  for  far  more  in  the  average  human  mind  than 
sturdy,  uncolorful  labor;  which  explains  why  the  iron  highways 
have  never  received  their  share  of  credit  for  our  victory  in  the 
latest  world  conflict.  We  think  of  the  three  arms  of  military  serv¬ 
ice,  army,  navy  and  air,  as  having  fought  and  won  the  war.  But 
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there  is  a  fourth  agency  which  deserves  equal  recognition  with 
the  others— namely,  the  railroads.  Without  them  the  other  three 
could  have  gotten  nowhere,  the  war  could  not  have  been  waged 
by  us.  No  other  industry  so  prodigiously  increased  its  effort  and 
achievement,  doing  far  more  than  ever  before,  and  with  the  same 
or  fewer  hands.  Well  might  the  railroads  wear  the  proudly  hum¬ 
ble,  centuries-old  motto  of  the  Princes  of  Wales—' “Ich  Dien,”  "I 
serve.”  After  the  war  they  received  some  casual  praise,  a  few 
official  pats  on  the  back,  but  no  easing  of  their  burdens,  no  bal¬ 
ancing  of  opportunity  between  them  and  those  who  live  on  them, 
as  well  as  those  they  serve. 

As  far  back  as  1916,  Otto  H.  Kahn  commented  in  the  World's 
Work  upon  the  meanness  of  the  government  in  compelling  the 
railroads  to  accept  grossly  inadequate  pay  for  carrying  mail  and 
parcels  post.  “If  any  large  corporation,”  said  he,  “were  to  take 
advantage  of  its  position  and  power  as  the  Government  does  in 
this  instance,  it  would  not  take  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
long  to  denounce  such  practices  and  compel  redress  for  the  ag¬ 
grieved  party.”  On  top  of  this,  it  has  long  been  subsidizing  the 
air  mail,  and  is  recently  trying  to  attract  business  to  it  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  rates  to  levels  little  above  those  on  mail  carried  by  train. 

The  public  and  legislative  mind  alike  seems  to  think  that  the 
railroads  are  big  and  tough  enough  to  be  able  to  endure  any 
amount  of  beating.  This  could  conceivably  prove  to  be  errone¬ 
ous.  Public  money  has  created  and  is  still  creating  and  fostering 
hurtful  competition  to  the  rails;  and  the  taxpayers  do  not  appear 
to  realize  that  one  element  in  their  high  taxes  is  the  subsidizing 
of  those  forms  of  transportation  which  are  thereby  given  unfair 
advantage  over  a  private  enterprise  which  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  making  of  the  nation,  and  which  has  never  asked  any 
subsidy,  never  asked  anything  but  a  fair  chance  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet  and  earn  a  decent  profit. 

Over  publicly  built  and  maintained  paved  roads,  myriads  of 
motor  vehicles,  carrying  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  freight  and 
passenger  traffic,  move  in  unending  streams,  paying  fees  for  the 
privilege  which  are  grossly  inadequate  by  comparison  with  the 
taxes  laid  upon  the  railroads.  Nor  do  they  pay  any  local  taxes 
which  help  to  support  city  and  county  governments,  as  the  rails 
do.  In  desperation,  some  of  the  railroads  have  been  driven  into 
fighting  the  devil  with  fire— using  motor  traffic  of  their  own. 
The  NYC  has  gone  into  this  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale,  especially 
in  its  Big  Four  territory.  The  government  is  now  in  the  inland- 
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waterway  barging  business,  but  does  not  set  any  schedule 
of  rates,  merely  saying  with  refreshing  impudence  that  they  will 
be  80  percent  of  those  of  the  competing  railroads.  If  they  lose 
money,  the  taxpayers  foot  the  bill. 

As  Mr.  Metzman  pointed  out  in  1944,  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  property  is  assessed  for  taxing  purpose  at  somewhere 
near  $100,000,000,  and  the  taxes  on  it  range  around  $3,000,000; 
while  over  in  Queens  Borough,  La  Guardia  Airport,  built  by  the 
city  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000  (and  now  sinking  into  the  muck  of 
Flushing  Bay),  plus  another,  still  bigger  airport  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted,  are  tax  free,  and  the  subsidized  air  lines  which  use  them 
pay  rentals  too  low  to  liquidate  the  public  investment.  J.  J. 
Pelley,  president  of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  said 
in  an  address  a  few  months  ago  that  if  traffic  were  diverted  to 
these  other  forms  of  transportation  because  of  their  superior 
service  and  lower  real  cost,  there  could  be  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads: 

But  where  the  diversion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  major  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  competing  service  is  borne  by  the  taxpayers,  who 
provide  the  waterways,  airways  and  highways,  rather  than  by 
those  who  use  them  commercially,  there  is  valid  ground  for  ob¬ 
jection. 

In  the  autumn  of  1946,  it  was  pointed  out  that  since  1933,  five 
wage  increases  to  American  railroad  employees  have  been  granted. 
“Fuel  prices  are  up  117  percent  and  other  supplies  86  percent. 
Yet  freight  rates  today  are  lower  than  they  were  then;  and  the 
rate  of  return  on  investment  has  averaged  only  2.75  percent,  an 
amount  pitifully  inadequate  to  attract  new  capital/’  As  these 
final  words  are  being  written,  a  slight  rise  in  rate  has  been 
granted,  which  is  still  insufficient  to  give  the  companies  the  relief 
that  they  need.  Yet  they  carry  on,  still  hoping  for  better  under¬ 
standing. 

We  have  but  lightly  sketched  the  picture  of  that  vast  organism 
known  as  New  York  Central.  Within  the  compass  of  some  500 
small  pages,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  in  all  detail  the  story  of  120 
years,  of  11,820  miles  of  track,  of  more  than  650  charters  and  re¬ 
charter  ings.  Many  episodes,  many  small  lines  can  be  touched 
only  lightly  or  not  touched  at  all.  But  so  far  as  the  author  is 
aware,  nothing  vitally  essential  has  been  omitted. 

It  is  a  proud  story  this— of  many  beginnings  by  widely-scat¬ 
tered  amateurs,  small-town  business  and  professional  men,  often 
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with  little  more  than  their  bare  hands  and  the  will  to  progress, 
of  repeated  failures  and  losses,  of  the  replacing  of  those  who  fell 
broken  in  the  first  struggles  by  others  with  the  indomitable 
spirit  to  carry  on.  Not  all  of  them  were  saints,  though  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  label  the  exceptions  with  the  epithet,  ‘robber 
barons/'  so  lightly  flung  about  nowadays  by  those  who  like  to 
vilify  the  American  past.  It  is  a  story  of  the  genius  of  a  family  of 
great  builders  and  executives  who  have  written  their  name  in¬ 
delibly  upon  the  history  of  New  York  City  and  of  America.  In 
the  teeth  of  odds  such  as  no  line  of  big  business  has  ever  before 
encountered,  the  New  York  Central,  along  with  its  fellow  carriers, 
faces  the  future  with  the  same  unshakable  courage  which  inspired 
those  who  built  it  and  made  it  what  it  is. 
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Huntington,  Collis  P.,  389,  395 
Hurd,  Philo,  131 
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RR.,  392 
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378,  381 
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RR.,  367,  381,  382,  383,  385,  386, 
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Indianapolis,  Pittsburgh  &  Cleveland 
RR.,  353,  360,  361,  362,  363 
Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  RR.,  367, 
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Indianapolis  &  Vincennes  RR.,  382, 
383,  384 

Ingalls,  Melville  E.,  317,  378,  384, 
385,  386,  387-396 
Inglis,  Stuart,  200 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
57,  284,  286 

Jackson,  Lansing  &  Saginaw  RR., 
230,  244 

Jamestown  &  Franklin  RR.,  284 
Jerome,  Addison,  109,  162,  168,  170, 
173,  182,  262 
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230,  234,  235,  236,  238,  239,  251 
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Keep,  Henry,  182,  184,  185,  186, 
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345,  346,  348 

Kentucky  Central  RR.,  389 
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381,  391 
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Lake  Ontario  Shore  RR.,  289,  403, 
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Lake  Shore  RR.,  98,  274,  348,  350 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
RR.,  233,  235,  239,  279,  281,  282, 
284,  286,  287,  290-293,  300,  303, 
310,  311,  312,  318,  336,  337,  338, 
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RR.,  374-376 
Ledyard,  H.  B.,  242,  412 
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Lewiston  RR.,  78,  82 
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107,  153,  160 
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Litchfield,  Electus  C.,  252 
Litchfield,  Elisha,  251,  252,  262 
Lockwood,  Legrand,  182,  278,  279, 
281,  282,  292 

Locomotive  (newspaper),  350,  357, 
358,  359,  371,  374,  375,  377,  379 
Lord,  Henry  C.,  378,  379,  381,  382, 
383,  384,  387,  388,  391 
Louisville  &  Jeffersonville  Bridge 
Co.,  395 

Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago 
RR.,  229 
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374,  380,  388 
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Marryat,  Frederick,  Capt.,  29,  37 
Mason,  John,  116,  118 
Mason,  Stephens  T.,  215,  217 
Matthew,  David,  12,  18,  21 
Metzman,  Gustav,  420,  425 
Michigan  Air  Line,  231,  244 
Michigan  Central  RR.,  70,  88,  98, 
165,  188;  history,  213-244;  248, 
251,  253,  256,  258,  282,  306,  321, 
396,  397,  400,  418 
Michigan  Southern  RR.,  79,  87,  98, 
216,  218,  247,  248-254,  329 
Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indi¬ 
ana  RR.,  170,  182,  225,  226,  227, 
228,  229,  256-263,  276,  277,  278 
Mohawk  &  Hudson  RR.,  history,  4- 
24;  25,  27,  30,  35,  60,  61,  341 
Mohawk  &  Malone  RR.,  406 
Mohawk  Valley  RR.,  74,  323 
Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  62,  149,  151, 
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Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  317,  332,  333, 
390,  411 

Morgan,  R.  F.,  141 
Morris,  Gouverneur,  127,  130,  252 
Morris,  T.  A.,  378,  385,  386 
Morse,  S.  F.  B.,  142,  252 
Munsell,  Joel,  11,  23,  72,  232 

New  Albany  &  Salem  RR.,  221,  222, 
225,  226,  228,  229 
Newell,  John,  239,  312,  317,  336, 
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New  Hamburg  disaster,  287 
Newman,  William  H.,  412,  414,  417 
New  York  &  Albany  RR.,  116,  117, 
126-129,  139 

New  York  Central  RR.  (first),  10, 
11,  15,  27,  63,  70;  history,  75-112; 
152,  157,  169,  170,  174-188,  189, 
191,  194,  195 

New  York  Central  RR.  (second), 
130,  255,  257,  277,  337,  338 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
RR.,  195-199,  201,  202,  210,  211, 
233,  240;  middle  period  history, 
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280-306;  318,  321,  324,  326,  332, 
333,  339,  397,  399,  400,  405,  407 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  RR. 
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New  York  &  Erie  RR.  (NYLE  & 
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108,  149,  159,  161,  191,  192,  199, 
229,  233,  235,  263,  267,  268,  271, 
278,  281,  283,  344,  347,  370 
New  York  &  Harlaem  RR.,  46,  80; 
early  history,  113-137;  139,  140, 
146,  149,  151,  159,  161,  165; 
Civil  War  history,  166-174;  184, 
185,  189,  195,  198,  200-203,  209, 
242,  288,  290,  293,  411,  417 
New  York  &  New  Haven  (NYNH  & 
H)  RR.,  80,  130,  131,  184,  200, 
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Niagara  Falls  bridge,  71,  88,  228, 
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Nicholas,  Fayette  &  Greenbrier  RR., 
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Norris  Bros.,  79,  125 
Northern  Indiana  RR.,  254,  256,  275 
Northern  Indiana  &  Chicago  RR., 
255,  256 

North  River  RR.,  321,  322 

Ohio  RR.,  263-265,  274 
Ohio  Central  RR.,  314,  315 
Ohio,  Indiana  &  Western  RR.,  392 
Ohio  &  Mississippi  RR.,  199,  283, 
364,  375,  378,  380,  388,  393,  395 
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O’Rielly,  Henry,  56 
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Parsons,  Charles,  404,  405 
Payne,  Henry  B.,  266,  345,  348,  352 
Pennsylvania  RR.,  98,  102,  103,  104, 
107,  108,  191,  199,  233,  283,  284, 
302,  303,  324,  326,  329,  333,  334, 
339,  340,  345,  360,  367,  383,  384, 
397,  419 
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Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  RR.,  392 
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Phillips,  E.  B.,  276,  278,  279 
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Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis 
RR.,  199,  383,  384 
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Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  RR.,  337, 
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Pomeroy,  George  E.,  47 
Poor,  Henry  V.,  356,  359 
Port  Clinton  RR.,  275,  276,  277,  287 
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Pruyn,  John  V.  L.,  64,  73,  75,  77, 
80,  92,  97,  111,  112 
Pullman,  George  M.,  52,  79,  153, 
177,  232,  233,  236,  258,  321 

Railroad  Gazette,  301,  302,  311,  323, 
326 

Railway  Age,  309 
“Ram’s  Horn  Road,”  229,  230 
Red  Trains,  The,  176 
Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  RR.,  122 
Richmond,  Dean,  63,  75,  97,  102, 
107,  111,  112,  174-176,  179,  180, 
181,  185,  267 

River  Raisin  &  Lake  Erie  RR.,  217, 
249 

Roberts,  George  B.,  333 
Rochester,  Lockport  &  Niagara  Falls 
RR.,  59,  68,  74 

Rochester  &  Syracuse  RR.,  63,  70, 
71,  74,  77,  85,  91 
Rockefeller,  John  D.,  284-286,  353 
Roebling,  John  A.,  71,  88 
Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor  ( Rog¬ 
ers  Loco.  Works),  35,  46,  56,  146, 
342,  358 

Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg 
RR.,  165,  403-405,  417 
Rutter,  James  H.,  332 

Sage,  Russell,  62,  75,  91,  95,  111, 
112,  238,  326,  367 
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St.  Johns  Park  Freight  Terminal,  190, 
St.  Lawrence  &  Adirondack  RR., 
405,  406 

St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  RR., 
259,  367,  368,  370,  383,  390,  391 
Salisbury’s  dust  catchers,  131,  258 
Sandusky,  Dayton  &  Cincinnati  RR., 
344,  368 

Saratoga  &  Hudson  River  (White 
Elephant)  RR.,  180,  184,  290,  323 
Saratoga  &  Schenectady  RR.,  19,  20, 
26 

Schell,  Augustus,  165,  168,  173,  188, 
194,  239,  283,  286,  291 
Schenectady  Locomotive  Works,  79 
Schenectady  &  Troy  RR.,  52,  54,  55; 

history,  60-62;  68,  69 
Schuyler,  George  L.,  133,  134 
Schuyler,  Robert,  80,  130,  133,  134 
Scott,  Thomas  A.,  283,  284,  302 
Seney,  George  I.,  308,  309,  310,  311, 
312 

Seymour,  Horatio,  Gov.,  167,  168 
Slieehy,  Cornelius,  241 
Sibley,  Hiram,  112,  261 
Silver  Plate  RR.,  337 
Sinkholes,  231 

Sloan,  Samuel,  159,  160,  161,  165, 
174,  236,  238,  404 
Smith,  Alfred  H.,  290,  418,  419,  420 
Smidi,  Oliver  H.,  342-356,  358,  359, 
360 

Snakeheads,  12,  58,  78,  247,  343 
South  Pennsylvania  RR.,  327-329, 
332,  333 

Spuyten  Duyvil  &  Port  Morris  RR., 

201,  202 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  284,  286 
Stedman,  Edmund  C.,  163,  262,  310, 
323 

Stephenson,  George,  4,  263 
Stevens,  John,  5 

Stone,  Amasa,  Jr.,  103,  188,  263, 
266,  277,  285,  297,  299,  300,  345, 
346,  347,  360,  371 
Strike  of  1877,  303,  304 
Stryker,  John,  254,  255 
Syracuse  &  Utica  RR.,  31,  32;  his¬ 
tory,  33-41;  46,  47,  70,  71,  74 
Syracuse  &  Utica  Direct  RR.,  63,  74 


Taggart,  Thomas,  372 
Tarbell,  Ida  M.,  284,  285 
Taunton  Locomotive  Works,  146, 
351,  403 

Terre  Haute  &  Alton  RR.,  364,  366 
Terre  Haute,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  RR., 
360,  366 

Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  RR.,  366 
Thayer,  Nathaniel,  94,  112,  230,  235 
Thomson,  J.  Edgar,  104,  385 
Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  168,  180,  367 
Tobin,  John  M.,  162,  164,  165,  171, 
172,  173 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  RR.,  314,  315 
Toledo,  Norwalk  &  Cleveland  RR., 
275,  276 

Tonawanda  RR.,  48,  56-58,  68 
Torrance,  Daniel,  188,  189,  283,  289 
Twentieth  Century  Limited,  411-414 
Twombly,  Hamilton  McK.,  173,  331, 
337,  390 

Ulster  &  Delaware  RR.,  334 
Utica  &  Black  River  RR.,  404 
Utica  &  Schenectady  RR.,  19,  20,  21, 
22;  history,  24-33;  35,  48,  52,  62, 
64,  66,  67,  70,  73,  74,  75,  79,  91, 
122,  150 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius  (Commodore), 
at  Saratoga,  108;  early  life,  132; 
invests  in  Harlaem,  133;  contro¬ 
versy  with  directors,  134-137; 
steamboat  owner,  138;  enters 
Hudson  River  RR.,  161-165;  bat¬ 
tles  to  extend  Harlaem,  166-168; 
first  Harlaem  corner,  169-170; 
-second  Harlaem  corner,  171-172; 
Saratoga  &  Hudson  River  venture, 
180;  breaks  relations  with  NYC, 
182-184;  defends  course,  185; 
takes  over  NYC,  186-188;  im¬ 
proves  NYC,  188;  builds  St.  Johns 
freight  terminal,  190-191;  adven¬ 
ture  in  Erie,  191-192;  inflates  NYC 
stock,  192-194;  organizes  NYC  & 
HR,  195;  C.  F.  Adams  comment 
on,  198;  looks  towards  Chicago, 
19j3;  connects  Harlaem  with  Hud¬ 
son  River,  201;  builds  first  Grand 
Central  Depot,  202-212;  buys 
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Michigan  Cent,  stock,  235;  takes 
over  Canada  Southern,  237;  not 
in  A.  Jerome  corner,  262;  organ¬ 
izes  LS  &  MS,  278,  279;  gains 
control  of  LS  &  MS,  281-283;  dis¬ 
approves  Clark  policies,  287;  re¬ 
jects  air  brake,  288;  plans  more 
trackage,  289,  290;  rehabilitates 
LS  &  MS,  290,  293;  puts  on  fast 
train  to  Chicago,  293;  last  attempt 
at  elevated  line  in  NY,  296;  death, 
238,  300,  301;  statue,  420 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius  II,  194,  202, 
212,  238,  300,  306,  335,  336,  339, 
390,  393,  412 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius  Jeremiah,  300, 
331 

Vanderbilt,  Frederick,  300,  335 

Vanderbilt,  George,  300,  335 

Vanderbilt,  Harold  S.,  400,  420 

Vanderbilt,  William  H.,  and  the 
politician,  136;  wins  father’s  favor, 
164,  165;  becomes  a  power  in  rail¬ 
roads,  173;  demands  bonus  from 
NYC,  181;  defends  break  with 
NYC,  184;  director  of  NYC,  188; 
holdings  in  NYC,  194;  building 
Grand  Central  Depot,  202,  203, 
206;  urges  westward  extension, 
235,  236;  offered  control  Mich. 
Cent.,  238,  239;  builds  Niagara 
bridge,  241;  resigns  Mich.  Cent, 
presidency,  242;  advises  route  to 
Chicago,  279;  inaugurates  Fast 
Mail,  294-296;  inherits  father’s 
estate,  300;  at  war  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  RR.,  302;  rewards  non¬ 
strikers,  304;  defends  pooling,  304; 
improves  service,  306;  buys  Nickel 
Plate  RR.,  309-312;  furious  over 
West  Shore  RR.,  321;  bans  Pull¬ 
mans  on  NYC,  324;  launches 
South  Pennsylvania  RR.,  327-329; 
“Public  be  damned”  incident,  829, 
330;  declining  health,  330-332; 
sells  NYC  stock  and  resigns  presi¬ 
dency,  332;  death,  334,  335;  had 
given  up  Reading  holdings,  336; 
built  PMcK  &  Y,  338;  insured  coal 
supply,  338;  attempt  to  take  over 
CH  &  D  blocked,  370,  371 
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306,  312,  332,  335,  336,  339,  390, 
419 

Vanderbilt,  William  K.,  Jr.,  419,  420 
Van  Fossen,  John,  249,  250 
Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  6,  7,  9 
Van  Sweringen,  O.  P.  and  M.  J.,  318 
Vassar,  Matthew,  140 
Venner,  Clarence  H.,  418 
Vernon,  Greensburg  &  Rushville  RR., 
387,  393 

Vibbard,  Chauncey,  30,  89,  92,  97, 
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Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  RR., 
239,  286,  391 
Wager,  David,  75,  94,  95 
Wagner,  J.  Webster  (Wagner  sleep¬ 
ers),  52,  79,  177,  233,  236,  239, 
287,  321 

Wallkill  Valley  RR.,  322,  334 
Watertown  &  Rome  RR.,  401,  402 
Webb,  J.  Watson,  157 
Webb,  W.  Seward,  405 
Wells,  Henry,  47,  79 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  79 
Western  RR.  (Mass.),  62,  98,  112, 
252,  398 

Westinghouse,  George,  80,  288 
West  Point  Foundry,  12,  18 
West  Shore  RR.  (NYWS  &  B),  64, 
65,  164,  320-327,  329,  332-334 
White,  Campbell  P.,  114,  115,  116 
Whitewater  Valley  RR.,  382,  386 
Wilkinson,  John,  33,  34,  36,  38,  39, 
40,  42,  47,  71,  75,  78,  94,  256, 
259,  367 

Williamson,  F.  E.,  420 
Winans,  Ross,  52 
Witt,  Stillman,  266,  285,  345,  346 
Woodruff,  T.  T.  &  Co.,  152 
Worcester,  E.  D.,  77,  81,  185,  193, 
239,  300 

Wright,  Benjamin,  114,  117 

Young,  William  C.,  26,  27,  28,  30, 
90,  150,  151 

Zanesville  &  Western  RR.,  318 
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